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PREFACE 


The first information regarding the existence of Sanskrit 
and the literature of the Upanisads was carried to the West by 
the Latin translation, by Anqueti! Duperron, of the 50 Upanisads 
from the Persian translation of Dara Shiko which at once 
elicited the highest approbation of Schopenhauer. There was 
a time when it was openly doubted in Europe whether there was 
any genuine Sanskrit language and the distinguished English 
philosopher Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) in one of his papers 
described Sanskrit as a forgery of the Brahmins. But the 
indefatigable work of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and others 
made Sanskrit known to the Western world. It was then recog- 
nised that the Sanskrit language with its old and modern 
descendants represents the easternmost branch of the Indo- 
Germanic Aryan stock of speech. Numerous special coincidences 
of language and mythology between the Vedic Aryans and the 
people of Iran also prove incontestably that these two members 
of the Indo-Germanic family must have lived in close connection 
for some considerable period after the others had separated from 
them. i 

The origin of comparative philology dates from the time 
when European scholars became accurately acquainted with 
the ancient languages of India. Before this the classical scholars 
had been unable to determine the true relations between the then 
known languages of the Aryan stock. It is now almost univer- 
sally recognised that Sanskrit is the eldest daughter of the old 
mother-tongue of the Aryan people and probably the only 
surviving daughter. But none of the other six principal 
members of the family has left any literary monuments and 
their original features have to be reproduced as best as possible 
from the materials supplied by their own daughter-languages. 
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Such is the case with regard to the Iranic, Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic and Letto-Slavic languages. The oldest of the 
Indian speeches is to be found in the Rgveda. In the language 
of the Rgveda, one can trace a gradual and steady development 
of the language of the classical Sanskrit through the later 
Samhitās, the Brāhmaņas and the Upanisads. The development, 
however, is not as spontaneous as the modifications that are 
effected by popularspeech. Ithas been controlled by tradition and 
grammatical studies. Changes in the speech of the upper classes 
are largely prevented by the sacred devotion to it and this was 
further supplemented by the work of the early grammarians, 
whose analytical skill far surpassed anything achieved in the 
West up till recent times. The Sanskrit grammarians tried 
as far as possible to remove irregularities and they hardly allowed 
any scope to new formations and this preserved to a very great 
extent the purity of the language and its well-ordered nature 
which would otherwise have been impossible. The conservative 
tendency of Indian literary culture, which we have tried to 
demonstrate in the field of the development of Sanskrit litera- 
ture in the Introduction, is remarkably manifested also in the 
permanent form that has been given to the Sanskrit language. 
The word samskrta means purified and well-ordered. By 150 
B.C., by the joint works of the 3 grammarians, Panini, 
Kātyāyana and Patafijali, the language attained a stereotyped 
form which remained the same throughout the centuries, though 
it remained the literary language of the people. It can hardly 
be doubted that though Panini recognised fully the Vedic accents 
and forms, yet in his time it was Sanskrit and not the older 
Vedic languages that were spoken. Yet Sanskrit cannot be 
regarded as an artificial creation of the grammarians, for its 
development from the Vedas through the Brāhmaņas and the 
Upanisads can be clearly traced. The Sanskrit language, which 
Panini calls bhāsā, or speech, is closely akin to the language of 
the Upanisads and the Brahmanas. Though this bhāsā Sanskrit 
is not so luxurious in form as the Vedic Sanskrit, yet there is 
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no artificial symmetry and there is a profusion of nipātas or 
irregular forms which makes the study of Sanskrit so PAN 
ingly difficult to students. 

Sanskrit was indeed the language not only of kāvya or 
literature but of all the Indian sciences, and excepting the Pāli 
of the Hinayana Buddhists and the Prākrt of the Jains, it was 
the only language in which the whole of India expressed all her 
best thoughts for the last 2 or 3 thousand years, and it has united 
the culture of India and given it a synchronous form in spite of 
general differences of popular speech, racial and geographical, 
economical and other differences. It is the one ground that has 
made it possible to develop the idea of Hindu nationhood in 
which kinship of culture plays the most important part. Under 
the shadow of one Vedic religion there had indeed developed 
many subsidiary religions, Saiva, Vaisņava, Sākta, etc., and 
within each of these, there had been many sects and sub-sects 
which have often emphasised the domestic quarrel, but in spite 
of it all there is a unity of religions among the Hindus, for the 
mother of all religious and secular culture had been Sanskrit. 

Variations from Sanskrit as determined by Panini, Katya- 
yana and Patafijali may occasionally be noticed in the Rāmāyaņa, 
the Mahābhārata and some of the other Puranas and Patafijal 
also noticed it when he said chandovat kavayah kurvantt and 
an early poet such as Kālidāsa also sometimes indulges in such 
poetical licenses. Lesser poets who wrote inscriptions also often 
showed their inability to conform to the grammatical rules of 
Panini. But apart from this the Sanskrit language has not 
suffered any change in the course of ages. It must, however, be 
noted that the technical and non-Brahminical works sometimes 
reveal a laxity of Sanskrit speech and in the case of the early 
Buddhist writers there was an intentional disregard to the rules 
of Panini, probably in their effort towards the simplification of 
the Sanskrit language. The most notable example of this is the 
gāthā language of the Lalitavistara and similar other works. 
Sometimes even later Brahminical works which tried to bring a 
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halo of antiquity, often made lapses in order to force upon the 
people the imeprssion of their archaic nature as may be found in 
many of the Tantra works, or in the works of divination and 
incantation as found in the Bower manuscripts where there is 
ample evidence of Prakrtism and careless Sanskrit. Instances, 
however, are not rare where actual Prakrt forms were Sanskrit- 
ised. The incorporation of Dravidian and other words into 
Sanskrit bas also been widely recognised. The words formed by 
the uņādi suffix will supply innumerable instances of how current 
words gained a footing into the Sanskrit language and fanciful 
derivations were attempted to justify such uses. ' 

Not only in fairly early times was Prakrt used for the edicts 
and the prašastis but it was also used in writing poetical and 
prose kāvyas in later times. The word Prakrta is seldom used 
in early Sanskrit in the sense of a language. Its real meaning 
is “ original,’ ‘ natural,’ * normal,’ and it has been used in this 
sense in the Vedic literature in the Prāttīšākhyas and the 
Srautasūtras and also in Patafijali’s Mahābhāsya. The word 
prākrtamānusa is used in the sense of ' an ordinary man’ or 
“a man in the street.’ Hemacandra says that Prakrta is so 
called because it has been derived from Sanskrit which is 
the prakrti or source (prakrtih samskrtam tatra bhavam tata 
āgataūca prākrtam). But there is another view as held by 
Pischel where the Prakrt is derived as ' coming from nature ' 
without any special instruction, t.e., the folk language. But it 
is impossible for us to decide in what way the Prakrt language 
grew. In the writings of the Prakrt grammarians and writers 
on Poetics, the term denotes a number of distinctly artificial 
dialects, which, as they stand now, could hardly have been 
spoken vernaculars. Sir George Grierson divides Prakrt into 
3 stages, first, the primary Prakrt, from which the Vedic language 
and Sanskrit were derived; second, secondary Prakrt, consisting 
of Pali, the Prakrts of the grammarians and literature and the 
Apabhramšas ; the third Prakrt consists of the modern verna- 
culars. But the inscriptions of Asoka show at least the existence 
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of three dialects, the Eastern dialect of the capital which 
was the official lingua franca of the Empire, the North-western 
and the Western dialects. We next find the post-Agokan 
Prākrts in the inscriptions and the Prakrt of Asvaghoga of the 
lst century A.D. Here we find the old Ardha-magadhi, the old 
Sauraseni and the old Māgadhī. According to the current 
tradition tbe Jaina doctrines preached by Mahāvīra were 
delivered in Ardha-migadhi but the scriptures of the Svetambara 
Jainas that are now available have been very much influenced 
by the Mahārāstrī and the later texts were written in Jaina 
Mahārāstri, while the Digambara scriptures are in Saurasenī. 
The Paigaci is also a form of Prakrt though only few books 
written in this dialect are now available. Paišācī was probably 
the language current in the Vindhya region. The characteristics 
of the old Prakrts consist largely in the transformation of the 
vowels r and |, ai and au, and in the reduction of the sibilants and 
nasals with also other changes in consonants. Literature of a 
secular character might have been composed in old Prātrts until 
the 2nd century A.D. But about that date new changes were 
effected leading to the transformation of the old Prakrt to a new 
stage of development. ‘This resulted in the formation of the 
Mahārāstrī in the dominions of the Sātavāhanas in the South- 
west and the rise of the Magadhi and the Sauraseni, as may be 
noticed in the dramas of Bhāsa and Aávaghosa on the one hand 
and Kālidāsa on the other. By the 2nd century A.D. we find 
the Mahārāstrī lyric in the poems of Hala. The Mahārāstrī 
Prakrt became important as the Prākrt of the dramas and of the 
epic poetry. ‘The Sauraseni was but occasionally used in verse 
and sometimes in the drama. The Sauraseni is more closely 
allied to Sanskrit than the Mahārāstrī and it was generally used 
in dramas by men of good and noble position. The Magadhi 
on the other hand was reserved for people of lowrank. The 
Nātya-šāstra speaks, however, of different types of Prakrt such as 
Daksinatya, Prācyā, Tvanti and Dhakki, which are the different 
types of the Sauraseni, though Cāņdālī and Sakari are types of 
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the Māgadhī. The Prākrt of the verses of the Nātya-šāstra need 
not be assumed to be the Prakrt of a different type but it may 
well be regarded as a variant of the Saurasenī. The poetry of 
Sauraseni Prākrt is closely akin to the Mahārāstrī. A separate 
note has been added regarding the Apabhramša, the importance 
of which for literary purposes may now be ignored. 

A few Histories of Sanskrit Literature, such as History 
of Sanskrit Literature (1860) by Maxmüller, History of Indian 
Literature (1878) by Weber, Indiens Litteratur und Kultur (1887) 
by L. V. Schroeder, Literary History of India by Frazer, 
History of Sanskrit Literature (1900) by Macdonell, Die Litteratur 
des alten Indiens (1903) by Oldenberg, Les Litteratures de 
l'Inde (1904) by V. Henry, Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur 
by  Winternitz, Sanskrit Drama (1924), History of 
Sanskrit Literature (1928), as well as Classical Sanskrit 
Literature by Keith, and Geschichte der Sanskrit-philologie und 
Indischen Altertumskunde (1917, Vol. I and 1920, Vol. II) 
by Windisch, have been written. Of these, Winternitz's work 
in three volumes seems to be the most comprehensive treatment. 
The Calcutta University had completed the English translation 
of the first two volumes under the supervision of Professor 
Winternitz himself. The English translation of Volume IIT 
had advanced a little when Professor Winternitz died. The 
Calcutta University had then entered into correspondence with 
some European scholars about the supervision of the translation 
of Volume III. This correspondence having failed, I was 
approached by the University to undertake the work and 
it was proposed by me that as the translation of Volume III had 
only advanced but little, it would be better to plan another work 
dealing with the subjects that form the content of Volume III 
of Professor Winternitz’s work. It was also felt necessary that 
the title of the book, as it appeared in Professor Winternitz’s 
work, History of Indian Literature, should be changed to History 
of Sanskrit Literature, as ‘‘ Indian Literature '' is too vast a 
subject to be taken up as a sort of appendage to the history of 
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Sanskrit literature, as Prof. Winternitz had done. As my 
hands at the time were too full with other works, it was arranged 
that under my chief editorship within an Editorial Board the 
work should be done by subscription by the scholars of Bengal. 
Volume I deals with Kavya and Alamkara and Volume II is 
expected to deal with other Technical Sciences. In Volume I, 
I had the good fortune to get the co-operation of Prof. Dr. S. K. 
De in writing out the portion on Kavya. But for his valuable 
scholarly assistance and promptness of execution the publication 
of Volume 1 might have been long delayed. I have tried to 
supplement Prof. Des treatment with an Introduction and 
additional Editorial Notes and it is expected that these may also 
prove helpful to students. Our indebtedness to Prof. Winternitz’s 
German Edition, Vol. III, and Prof. Keith’s works, as well as to 
other Western and Indian scholars, cannot be exaggerated. For 
want of space it was not possible to go into greater details 
regarding the Alamkàra-Sàstra, but I hope that what appears 
there may be deemed sufficient for a general history of Sanskrit 
literature. The Introduction is intended to give a proper 
perspective for reviewing the history of Sanskrit literature in its 
background of racial, social and historical environment, an 
appreciation of which I consider essential for grasping the 
significance of the Sanskrit literary culture. 

It is to be regretted that some of the contributions, such as 
those on the Historical Kavyas, or the elements of literature in 
the Inscriptions, or the Prakrt literature, could not be incorporat- 
ed in the present volume, though these should have been included 
here. This was duc to the fact that those contributions were 
not received in time. It is expected, however, that these will 
appear in Volume II. In the meanwhile, both in the body of 
the book and in the Editorial Notes some general estimates have 
been taken of these, though very little has been said about the 
elements of literature in Inscriptions. 

By way of confession of a hasty observation in the Alamkara 
section that the Latin word aurum may be connected with the 
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word alam in Sanskrit I beg to point out that since that section 
has been printed, an eminent philologist has assured me that 
neither aurum is Latin nor can it be philologically connected with 


alam in Sanskrit. 
In conclusion, I like to express my thanks to Mr. Krishna- 


gopal Goswami, Sastri, M.A., P.R.S., Smriti-Mimansa-Tirtha, 
Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Department of Sanskrit of the 
University of Calcutta, who has kindly prepared a list of contents 
and a detailed Index for this volume. 

S. N. DASGUPTA. 


NOTE 


Since on account of circumstances over which there was no 
control the publication has been unusually delayed for nearly six 
years, I owe an apology for my inability in bringing the work 
up to date. 


Untversity of Dacca, ķ 
1946. 5. K. De. 


INTRODUCTION 


Winternitz, in Vol. III of his History of 
Indian Literature, German Edition, speaks of "the 
Sūtas as the representatives of the old heroic poetry 
who lived in the court of the princes and sang to extol 
them. They also went forth to battle so as to be 
able to sing of the heroic deeds of the warriors from 
their own observation. These court bards stood 
closer to the warriors than to the learned Brahmins. 
They also acted as  charioteers of the warriors 
in their campaigns and took part in their martial 
life." 

But Whinternitz does not give any reference 
from which he draws his views about the sūta as the 
traditional keeper of heroic poetry. The sü£a occurs 
along with the rathakāra and karmārā in the Atharva 
Veda III, 5, 6, 7. We find reference to this sūta in 
Gautama (IV. 15), Baudháyana (10, I. 9. 9.), Vasistha 
(XVIII. 6), Manu (X. ID, Visnu Dh. S. (XVI. 6), 
Yàj. (I. 3.), and the Süta-samhitaà, where he appears as 
a pratiloma caste born of a Ksattriya male and a 
Brahmin female. Kautilya says in his Arthašāstra 
(III. 7) that Romaharsana, called also Sita in 
the Puranas, was not born out of a  pratiloma 
marriage. The sūta has been referred to as sacred in 
the Visnupurüna and the Agnipurāņa. The duty of 
the sütas according to Manu (X. 47) was to drive 
chariots and according to the Vaikhānasa-smārta-sūtra 
(X. 13) it was a part of his livelihood to remind the 
king of his duties and cook food for him. According to 
Karnaparva (XXXII. 46. 47), Sütas were the servants 
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(partcārakas) of the Ksattriyas. According to Vāyu- 
purina (Ch. I), the Sūtas used to preserve the 
pedigrees of kings and great men and also the traditions 
of learning and books. But nowhere do we find 
that Sūtas had any other work than those said 
above or that they ever played the part of a bard 
reciting the glories of the kings or were in any 
sense the depository of heroic poetry. His chief duty 
was the taming of elephants» driving chariots and 
riding horses. The difference between sūta and ratha- 
kāra is that the former was born from Ksattriya male 
and Brahmin female in wedlock, the other out of 
wedlock through clandestine union. 

The theory that these bards were gradually 
superseded by erudite poets also demands confirmation. 
It is also doubtful to affirm that the poets always 
described fights and battles from hearsay. Judging 
from the Mahabharata and the state of events given in 
it in terms of tithis and naksatras which synchronise 
throughout the whole book, one should think that there 
were either dated notes of events or that the poets 
themselves according to some definite traditions syn- 
chronised the dates. Again, we know so little of the 
earlier poetry that we have no right to say that in 
earlier poetry greater stress was laid to form and erudi- 
tion. The artificial poetry began at a much later date, 
from the 6th or the 7th century. Neither in the 
Ramayana nor in the Mahabhdrata do we find any 
influence of artificiality. Whatever may have been said 
in the Tantrākhyāyikā (1.321), the Mahābhārata is 
regarded as an itthdsa, and seldom regarded as a kāvya 
which place is assigned to the kāmāyaņa. It 1s also 
doubtful (at least there is hardly any evidence) that the 
panegyrics were the first thing of kāvya. It is also 
wrong to hold thatthe Kavya style means an ornate style. 
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At least none of the rhetoricians hold this view and 
there is hardly any evidence in its favour. Winternitz, 
therefore, is entirely wrong when he says, '' The more 
strenuous the effort of the poet, the more ‘ornate’ his 
expressions, and the more difficult his work of art, the 
more did the prince feel flattered by ít.” The earliest 
Sanskrit rhetorician Bhamaha holds a different view 
regarding kāvya. He says that even if kāvya requires 
explanatory interpretation like a šāstra, then it would 
indeed be a matter of great regret for the conimon map. 
This signifies that at least Bhimaha thought that kavya 
should be written in such a manner that it should be 
intelligible to all. He says further that there are 
indeed different types of style but 1t is only that type 
of style which 1s intelligible to the ignorant, to women 
and children, that is sweet. Thus, in II. 1-3, he 
says: mādhuryam abhivāūchantah prasadam ca sume- 
dhasah | samāsavanti bhūyāmsi na padam prayunjate | 
kecidojo' bhidhitsantah samasyanti bahūnyapi || sravyam 
nātisamastārtham kavyam madhuramisyate | āvidva- 
danganābālapratītārtham prasādavat || 


It should be noted that this opinion of Bhāmaha is 
based upon the study of previous good poetry and the 
opinions of other poets. Thus, he says in the colophon 
of his work : 

avalokya matāni satkavīnām avagamya svadhiya ca 
kāvyalaksma | 


sujanāvagamāya bhāmahena grathitam rakrilagomi- 
sūnunedam | 


This opinion may be confirmed by reference to 
the -writings of other rhetoricians who followed 
Bhāmaha. It is a pity that Winternitz should have 
such an unfounded and uncharitable opinion of Indian 
poetry. It is also difficult to imagine why Winternitz 
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should render kūvya as ornate poetry, which he defines 
as that in which ''the poet makes it his highest ambi- 
tion to astonish his readers or hearers by as numerous, 
as original and as elaborate similes as possible.’’ His 
remarks about ornate poetry apply only to the poets of 
a degenerate time, when the true ideals of real poetry 
was lost sight of and when the poets had to pose 
themselves as great pundits. Itis no doubt true that 
many of the famous poets like Bhatti, Māgha or Sri- 
harsa follow the worst standard of artificial poetry and 
indeed Bhatti boasts that his kavya is such that it is 
not intelligible without explanation; yet it must be 
pointed out that this was not the opinion of the critics 
of literature and that for that reason kavya style should 
not be confounded with artificiality. During the period 
that many of these poets flourished there was such an 
ascendancy of the scholarly philosophers, that the poets 
often thought that Jearning was greater than poetry 
and they tried to pose their learning through their 
poetry. But I do not see how a poet like Aévaghosa 
can be regarded as a representative of ornate poetry 
in the same sense in which Mahaksattrapa Rudra- 
dàman's inscription-texts can be regarded as ornate. 
Prof. Winternitz contended that to know of the 
origin of ornate poetry we must know the origin of the 
Alamkāra literature and he seems to imply that that type 
of literature may be called ornate in which an acquaint- 
ance with the Alamkara literature or its principles may 
be presupposed. He held further that surely Valmiki 
did not as yet know any manual of poetics. But what 
is the reason for such an assurance? We know that 
upamüs were well-known even in Vedic times and 
Yāska deals with upamā in a fairly systematic manner. 
Panini also seems to be fairly acquainted with some of 
the fundamental types of upamā. We have also reasons 
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to believe that the alamkāra type of thought had its 
origin in the Vyākaraņa school. We do not also know 
that there were no treatises of alamkdra written before 
Valmiki. 

The comments that have been made above will show 
that the theory of ornate poetry (kunstdichtung) is beset 
with many difficulties. Though it is needless to trace 
the origin of Sanskrit Kavyas to the Vedas or the 
Brāhmaņas, it cannot be decided that some of the early 
Upanisads like the Katha, Mundaka and the Svetāšva- 
tara contain verses in the classical style. Indeed the 
style of the Mahābhārata and the Gītū may be regarded 
as the prolongation of the classical style which had 
begun already at the time of the Upanisads. Among 
the early literature the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
(though the latter is called itihūsa) must be regarded as 
the earliest literature of the Kavya form that 1s available 
to us. Rhetoricians ina much later time have quoted 
verses from the Mahābhārata to demonstrate the theory 
of ryafijanā and «gunībhūta-ryaūjanā." Though there 
is a difference of atmosphere in the Mahābhārata 
which lays greater stress on the practical problems 
of life and conflict of ideals, yet the atmosphere of 
Ramayana is not far removed from that of Kālidāsa. 
As Dr. De has shown, we can hardly trace the origin 
of Sanskrit Kāvyas to Prākrt sources. It has also 
been pointed out by Dr. De that the theory of 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Kāvya in the 5th or 6th 
century A.D., as proposed by Maxmiiller, cannot 
properly be supported. [t is true that no extant 


1 See Mahābhārata, Striparva, Chap. XXIV, verse 17.—'' ayam sa rasanot- 
kargī, etc." Also, Sdntiparva Āpad lharma, Chap. 153, verses 1L and 12. 
These have b2en referred to in the Kūvyaprakāša, Chip. V, verses 45 and 46, 
as examples of guņībhūta vyangya, and Chap. IV, as example of prabandha 
nyanjand, 
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kāvyas of any importance are available before Aéva- 
ghosa. Butthere are plenty of references scattered 
over which suggest the existence of a fairly good field 
of Kavya literature during the 5th to the 1st century 
B.C. Even Panini is said to have written a work 
called Jàmbavativijaya aud Patatjali refers toa kāvya 
by Vararuci. 

Pataiijali also refers to three ākhyāyikās, Vāsava- 
datta, Sumanottarā, and Bhaimarathī, and two dramas 
called Kamsabadha and Balibandha. He also quotes a 
number of verses from which the continuity is apparent. 
Lalitavistara also mentions kávya-kürana as a subject 
which was studied by Buddha. These and various other 
reasons adduced in the text show fairly conclusively the 
existence of Kavya literature from the 2nd century B.C. 
to the 2nd century A.D. It has already been noticed 
that many of the verses of the Upanisads may well 
have been included in a classical work of ka@vya in later 
times. But most of the literature has now been lost. 

Agvaghosa’s Kavya as well as Rudradāmana's 
inscriptions show an acquaintance with the principles 
of alamkāra. The Prākrt inscriptions of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era as well as many texts of 
the Buddhists or the verses ‘later found in the Pāli 
Jātakas all reveal the fact that they were written on 
the model of Sanskrit writings of their time. The 
writings of Matrceta, Kumāralāta, Arya-Siira, so far as 
they have been recovered, and the verses that are found 
in the Caraka-samhitā also confirm the view that the 
Kavya style was flourishing at the time and this could 
not have been the case if there were no poetical 
texts at the time. There is also reason to believe that 
erotics, dramaturgy, the art of dancing and singing 
were all keeping pace with the literary development of 
the time. 
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But definite dates of the poets in the history of Indian RET 
literature are difficult to be got. The Aihole inscription six rats 
of 634 A.D. mentions the names of Kālidāsa and Christian 
Bhāravi and we know that Bana flourished in the = 
7th century A.D. They are the two fixed landmarks 
in the early chronology of Sanskrit poets. The 
testimony of Bana as well as the other references 
that we find of the existence of many poets at the 
time prove fairly conclusively that the 4th and 5th 
centuries may be regarded as a very prominent period 
of literary production. This gets further confirmation 
from the evidence of inscriptions which are written in 
a fine literary style. Already from the evidence of 
Bhamaha we know that many writers on alamkara had 
flourished before him and that he had drawn on them 
in the composition of his work. The panegyric of 
Samudragupta by Harisena (about 350 A.D.) may be 
taken as a typical case. 

But from the 6th century onwards we find that the — Greater 
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and verbosity and a studied use of alamkāras. We know pedantry. 
that in the 4th century Vasubandhu had written bis 
Abhidharmakoga. In this great work he mercilessly 
criticised not only other schools of Buddhism but also 
the Hindu schools of philosophy, such as Sdmkhya, 
Vaigesika and the like. Dinnaga and Vātsyāyana 
flourished about the 5th century A.D. and from this 
time onward the quarrel of the philosophers and learned 
scholars of divergent schools began to grow into such 
importance that it practically influenced every other 
department of thought. The old simplicity of style 
which we find in Patafijali and Savara had now 
disappeared. Sankara and Jayanta who flourished 
probably in the 7th and 9th century are indeed noble 
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exceptions, but even then the difference between their 
style and that of Patafijali and avara, is indeed very 
great. earning appealed to people more than poetic 
freshness. We can well imagine that when most of 
the great poets flourished in the court-atmosphere 
where great scholars came and showed their skill in 
debate and wrangle, learning and scholarship was 
more appreciated than pure fancy of poetry. Rabindra- 
nath draws a fine picture of such a situation in which 
he depicts the misfortune of the poet Sekhara. 

Dr. De has in a very impressive manner described 
the court atmosphere and how it left its mark on 
Sanskrit poetry. ^ As a result of the particular demand 
in the court atmosphere the natural spontaneity of the 
poet was at a discount. The learning and adaptation 
to circumstances was given more importance than the 
pure flow of genius. Thus, Mammata, the celebrated 
rhetorician in discussing the nature of poetic powers 
says that poetic power is the skill that is derived by 
a study of human behaviour, learning, familiarity with 
literature, history and the like, training taken from one 
who understands literature and exercise.! There was 
the other important thing for a court poet that he 
should be a vidagdha or possess the court culture, and 
Dandin also says that even if the natural powers be 
slender, one may make himself suitable for the company 
of the vidagdha through constant practice. This shows 
that learning and exercise were given a greater place of 
importance than the natural spontaneity of poetic 
genius. Asaresult of this Sanskrit poetry not only 
became artificial but followed a traditional scheme of 
description and an adaptation of things. The magic 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of its word- 


1 ģaktirnipuņatā lokatāstrakāvyādyavekgaņāt | 
kāvyajiasikgayābbyāss iti hetustadudbhave Il 
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jingle also led the poets astray and led them to find their 
amusement in verbal sonorousness. But whatever may 
be said against long compounds and puns it cannot also 
be denied that the Sanskrit language has the special 
genius of showing its grandeur and majesty through 
a noble gait. An Arab horse may be more swift 
and effective for all practical purposes but a well-adorned 
elephant of a high size has a grace in its movement 
which cannot be rivalled by a horse. These long 
compounds even in prose give such a natural swing 
when supplemented with the puns and produce an exhil- 
aration which, though may not be exactly of the poetic 
type, has yet its place in the esthetic atmosphere 
which is well illustrated in the writings of Bana and 
in Many inscriptions. 

The sloka form in which the Sanskrit Kavyas are 
generally written renders the whole representation into 
little fragmentary pictures—which stand independently 
by themselves and this often prevents the development 
of a joint effect as a unitary whole. The story or the 
plot becomes of asecondary interest and the main atten- 
tion of the reader is drawn to the poetical effusions of 
the writer as expressed in little pictures. It is curious 
also to notice that excepting a few poets of the type of 
Bhavabhüti, the rugged, the noble and the forceful 
elements of our sentiments or of the natural objects 
could hardly be dealt with success. Even Kalidasa 
failed in his description of sublime and sombre scenes. 
His description of the lamentation of Rati at the death 
of Madana in the Kumüarasambhava bas no tragic effect 
on us and it seems to be merely the amorous sentiment 
twisted upside down. 

In studying the literature of a country, we cannot 
very well take out of our consideration a general cultural 
history of its people. The Aryans after their migration 
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to India had come to live in a country peopled by 
aliens having a culture far below their own (excepting 
probably the Dravidians) whose cultural and other 
tastes were entirely different. The great problem 
before them was the problem of the fusion of 
races. It was the main concern of the leaders of 
society to protect the purity of the race, its culture and 
religion as far as possible. They initiated the system 
of varndsrama and enunciated rigorous regulations for 
the respective duties of the four varnas. There is 
ample evidence in the Smrtis that inspite of the 
rigorous regulations, these were often violated and as 
time passed on, rigours increased. Thus marriage with 
girls of lower varnas which was allowed at one stage 
was entirely stopped in later times. There is, however, 
evidence to show that marriages took place not only 
with the girls of lower varnas but many kings had 
devoted Greek wives. But still the problem of fusion 
of races gradually increased when the Huns, the 
Scythians and the Greeks not only entered the country 
and lived there but became Hinduised. So long as 
many rulers of the country were given to military 
adventures and the people as a whole entered into 
commercial negotiations and intercourses with different 
countries and established settlements in different lands 
—the balance or the equilibrium of society had a 
dynamic vigour in it. Intercourse with other people 
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they lacked vigour and energy of free thought. In 
society the rigour of social rules increased, and people 
followed these rules inspite of the fact that obedience to 
such rules was in direct contradiction to the professed 
systems of philosophy. Philosophy became divested of 
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social life and whatever divergence there might have 
been in the philosophical speculations of different sects 
and communities—they became equally loyal to the 
same smrti laws. "When the smärta followed the 
injunctions of smrti on the belief that they all ema- 
nated from the Vedas, the Vaisnava followed the 
same smrtt rules on the ground that they were the 
commandments of God. The maxim of the Mīmāmsā 
was that no smrti laws would have any validity if 
they are not supported by the Vedas. But there were 
really many smrti laws about which no evidence could 
be found in the Vedas. The legal fiction was invented 
that where corroborative Vedic texts were not available, 
one should suppose that they existed but were lost. The 
whole effort was suicidal. It denied in principle the 
normal human fact that society is a human institution. 
With the change of condition and circumstances, 
material wants and means of production and external 
influences of diverse kinds, man must change and with 
the change of man, the social institutions, duties and 
obligations must also change. The attempt to bind 
with iron chains all movements of society, so that these 
must adapt themselves to the conditions that prevailed 
in Vedic times, was like the attempt of the Chinese to 
make the feet of the ladies manacled in iron shoes, so 
that when the lady grew to the adult age, her feet 
should remain like those of a baby. This extreme 
conservatism of social laws had an extremely depressive 
effect as regards the freedom of mind and it enslaved 
the temper of the mind and habituated it to respect the 
older traditions at the expense of common sense and 
wisdom. The elasticity of mind that we find in the 
Mahabharata soon disappeared and people got themselves 
accustomed to think in terms invented for them by their 
predecessors. Yet it is not true that they were always 
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faithful and loyal to the customs of Vedic times. Any 
Brahmin or community of Brahmins of influence could 
make a smrti law which proved binding to successive 
generations of people. This may be illustrated by the 
case of beef-eating. Beef-eating is a recognised Vedic 
custom and even to-day when marriage ceremonies are 
performed, there is a particular mantra which signifies 
that a cow has been brought for the feast of the bride- 
groom and the bride-groom replies out of pity that the 
cow need not be butchered for his gratification. But 
yet according to the later smrtt, cow-killing or beef- 
eating is regarded as one of the major crimes. Again, 
while sea-voyage was allowed in ancient times and 
therefore had the sanction of the Vedic literature, it ha3 
been prohibited by the later smrti. The list of kal?- 
varjyas may all be taken as instances of drawing up a 
tighter noose at the neck of the society. Thus, there was 
not merely the convenient fiction on behalf of the smrti 
but even injunctions that were distinctly opposed to the 
older Vedic practices, which were forced upon the people 
by the later codifiers of smrti for the guidance of society. 
It is difficult to understand how the injunctions of the 
smrti writers derived any authoritative value. Probably 
in some cases many older instances had gone out of 
practice or become repugnant to the people, or that the 
codification of some smrti writers might have had the 
backing-of a ruling prince and was for the matter of that 
held sacred in his kingdom. But it may also have been 
that some smrti writers had risen to great eminence 
and authority and by virtue of the peoples' confidence 
in him, his decisions became authoritative. In the case 
of Raghunandana, who lived in Navadwipa about 500 
years ago, we find that either by personal influence or hy 
propaganda he succeeded in making his views and inter- 
pretation stand supreme in Bengal in preference to the 
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views of older smrti authorities like Yajfiavalkya or 
Vijfiane$vara. 

Dharmašāstras were probably in existence before 
Yàska, but the important Dharmašāstras of Gautama, 
Baudhāyana and Apastamba probably flourished bet- 
ween 600 and 300 B.C. Before the Dharmašāstras or 
the Dharmasūtras we have the Grhyasütras. The 
Hiranyakest Dharmasütras were probably written some- 
times about the 4th century A.D. The Vasistha 
Dharmasūtra was probably in existence in the 1st or the 
2nd century of the Christian era. The Visnu Dharma- 
sūtra had probably an earlier beginning, but was 
thoroughly recast in the 8th or the 9th century A.D. The 
Hārīta was probably written somewhere about the 5th 
century A.D. The versified Sankha is probably a 
work of later date though it may have had an earlier 
version. We have then the smrtis of Atri, Usanas, 
Kanva, Kā$yapa, Gārgya, Cyavana, Jātukarņa, Pai- 
thinasi, Brhaspati, Bharadvāja, Satatapa, Sumanta, of 
which the dates are uncertain. But most of the 
smrtis other than the older ones were written during 
the period 400 to 1000 A.D. In ancient times the 
number of smrtis must have been very small and the 
extent of limitations imposed hy them were also not so 
great. Thus, Baudhàyana speaks only of Aupajangham, 
Katya, Kasyapa, Gautama, Prajāpati, Maudgalya, 
Harita. Vasistba mentions only Gautama, Prajapati, 
Manu, Yama and Hārīta. Apastamba mentions ten. 
Manu speaks of only six besides himself, such as, Atri. 
Bhrgu, Vaáistha, Vaikhānasa and Saunaka. But in all 
their works the writers are mentioned only easually and 
there is no regular enumeration of writers on Dharma in 
one place. Yājiiavalkya is probably the earliest writer 
who enumerated twenty expounders of Dharma. Kumā- 
rila who flourished in the 7th and the 8th century speaks 
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of 18 Dharma Samhitās. We have then the 24 Dharma 
Samhitas which in addition to Yajfiavalkya’s list 
contains 6 more, There is another smrti called 
Sattrimsanmata quoted by Mitāksarā which contains 
86 smrtis. The Vrddhagautama Smrti gives a list of 57 
dharma-šāstras and the Prayoga-pārijāta gives a list of 
18 principal smrtis, 18 upasmrtis and 21 smrtikāras. The 
Nirnayasindhu and the Mayūkha of Nilakantha gives a 
list of 100 smrtis. Thus as time advanced the number 
of smrti authorities increased and there was gradually 
more and more tightening. The Manusmrti had probably 
attained its present form by the 2nd century A.D. and 
the Yajravalkyasmrti was probably composed in the 3rd 
ordth century A.D. Wefind that though the smrtis had 
begun at an early date and were supposed to have been 
based upon Vedic injunctions and customs, yet new 
smrli authorities sprang up giving new injunctions 
which can hardly be traced to Vedic authorities. Many 
of the older authorities were again and again revised to 
harmonise the changes made and these revised editions 
passed off as the old ones as there was no critical 
apparatus of research for distinguishing the new from 
the old. 

The Puranas also indulged in the accretions of the 
many materials of the Dharma-sastra. From the 10th 
century onwards we have a host of commentators of 
smrtis and writers of digests or nibandhas of smrtis. A 
peep into the smrtisdstras and nibandhas of later times 
shows that there was a regular attempt to bind together 
all possible actions of men of different castes of 
society by rtgorous rules of smrtis. Such an attempt 
naturally has its repercussions on the mental freedom 
and spontaneity of the mind of the people. 

This tendency may also be illustrated by a reference 
to the development of the philosophical literature. 
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It is curious, however, to note that though the Indian 
systems of philosophy diverged so diametrically from 
one another, they all professed to be loyal inter- 
preters of the Upanisads. Sankara's own interpretation 
of the Upanisads consists chiefly in showing the purport 
of the Upanisads as condensed in the sūtras. The 
Brahmasūtra itself says that there is no end to logical 
discussions and arguments and no finality can be 
reached by logical and philosophical debates. It is 
always possible to employ keener and keener weapons of 
subtle logic to destroy the older views. The scope and 
area of the application of logic must always be limited 
by the textual testimony of the Upanisads, which alone 
is the repository of wisdom. It is curious to note that 
the same Upanisadic text has been interpreted by some 
writers as rank nihilism, by others as absolutism and by 
others again as implying dualism, pluralism or theism. 
But the spirit was still there that the highest wisdom 
and truth are only available in the Upanisadic thought. 
So great has been the hold of the Upanisads on the 
Indian mind that even after centuries of contact with 
the Western world, its science and philosophy, Indian 
mind has not been able to shake off the tight hold of 
the Upanisads on its thought. The late poet" Tagore, 
who happened to be probably the greatest poet and 
thinker of our age, drew most of his inspiration and 
ideas from the Upanisads. In all his writings he largely 
expanded the Upanisadic thought assimilating with it 
some of the important tendencies of Western biology 
and philosophy, but always referring to’ Upanisads or 
interpreting them in that light for final corroboration. 
The collapse of the Indian genius in formalistic lines 
and in artificiality in social customs, behaviours and 
actions, in philosophy and in art, is naturally reflected 
in the development of the Sanskrit literature of a later 
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age. In the earlier age also the reverence for the past 
had always its influence on the genius of the poets of 
succeeding ages. It may be presumed that the court 
atmosphere of the Hindu kings was always dominated 
by a regard for the Hindu Dharmašāstras as it was also 
the general attitude of the people. This tightening of 
the grip on the mind to follow the past was so much 
impressed upon the people that when after an age the 
poetical practice was established, the rhetoricians 
recorded this practice and made it a pattern for all kinds 
of literature. Just as the various writers on Smrti had 
tried to record the customary practice and behaviour of 
all the daily actions of all class of people, so the rhetori- 
cians also recorded the practice of the past poets and 
this served as a pattern or guide for the poets of 
succeeding generations. 

When we read the works on rhetoric by Bhamaha, 
Dandin, Vàmana, Udbhata and Rudrata, and other 
writers of earlier times, we find discussions on Kavya 
of a structural nature. They discuss what constitutes 
the essence of Kavya, the nature of adornments, the 
relative importance, of the style, the adornment and the 
like, or whether or not suggestivity or rousing of senti- 
ments should be regarded as being of primary impor- 
tance in good literature. But seldom do we find an 
enumeration regarding requirements of the various 
kinds of poetry, mahākāvya, khaņda-kāvya, etc., or a 
detailed description of the patterns of the different kinds 


- of characters of heroes and heroines, or an enumeration 


of the subjects that have or have not to be described in 
works of poetry. These patterns, when enumerated by 
the rhetoricians, become patterns of poetic behaviour 
which must be followed by the poets and loyalty to 
these patterns became often the criteria of good or bad 
poetry, just as the patterns of conduct recorded in the 
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Smrti-süstras became the criteria of good or bad conduct 
of the people. 

It must also be noted that as the number of injunc- 
tions increased and as the Smrti-šāstra demanded a 
complete patternisation of the conduct of all sections of 
people, freedom of life and behaviour gradually began 
to disappear. In whatever community or clan of people 
one may have had a chance of enquiring into, one 
would find the same pattern of behaviour as was 
running through theages. It was an attempt towards a 
mummification of social life from which all novelty was 
gone. Even if there was anywhere any violation of 
the pattern, the poet could hardly utilise it without 
shocking the sense of decorum and religious taste of the 
people. ‘Thus, the poet had hardly any field of new 
experience. The freer life of older times became gradu- 
ally encased within the iron casings of the laws of 
smrit. Thus Kālidāsa in describing his ideal king 
Dilipa, says that his subjects did not deviate even by a 
line from the course that was followed from the time of 
Manu. It is thus easy to say that when life is un- 
changeably patternised and there is no freedom and 
spontaneity or change or varicty in life, poetry cannot 
reflect any new problems of life and necessarily it must 
follow artificial patterns which had been current 
through centuries. ‘This was further enhanced by the 
fact that the same tendency of working after a pattern 
out of a reverence for the past also intellectually com- 
pelled the poet to look for the pattern of his work to 
earlier poets or to generalisations made from them as 
recorded in the Alamkāra literature. I*wish to affirm 
here that the reason why the earlier Sanskrit literature 
like the Rāmāyaņa and the Mahabharata and the works 
of Südraka, Bhasa, etc., are more human, and the reason 
why poets of a later period became gradually more and 
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more artificial, is largely due to the stagnation of society 
and social life. Kālidāsa, however, may be taken as an 
exception, but it seems that in his time the ideal of old 
varndsrama-dharma seemed still to inspite the ideal of 
the people. For this reason in two of his works, 
Raghuvamsa and Abhijñama-šakuntala he had taken 
a theme of antiquity and of history. Thus in Raghu- 
vamsa, which is a history of the kings of Raghu race, 
he seems to have invented many episodes of the kings 
of the past about whom practically no record is avail- 
able in: Valmiki. It is curious to note, however, that 
though he practically passed off the scenes of Rāma's 
life depicted by Valmiki, yet he expressed his gratitude 
to him to the extent of comparing his work as being 
merely of the type of passing a thread through pearls 
through which holes have already been made by 
Valmiki. Now, what may be the secret of Kālidāsas 
feeling of gratefulness ? 

Kālidāsa a Now it seems to me that Dilīpa, Raghu, Aja, 
portrayer of : 
Vargāšrama Dašaratha and Ramacandra are really the pivotal 

| characters of Raghuvumsa. If we take the lives of 
them all and roll them up into one, we can very well have 
a faithful picture of an ideal king, who is devoted to the 
rules of varnasrama-dharma. Throughout the Ramayana, 
in the character of Rama, beginning from the episode 
of his marriage to the killing of Sambüka, we have the 
picture of such a king, who is loyal to his father, 
loyal to his people, who marries for progeny, shows 
heroism by conquest and carries the fruits of civilisation 
to other countries. What Kalidasa meant by threading 
the pearls is that he has really rolled up into one the 
great ideas of Valmiki and manifested them in the 
character of different kings beginning from Dilipa. His 
success with these two Kavyas was largely due to his 
natural genius and also because the thing he took up 
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was hallowed with the glory of the past. In Sakuntala 
he staged his theme in a fairly supernormal manner. 
It was a prolongation of earth to heaven and as such 
it was not normal or natural. Wefind here also the 
same loyalty on the part of the king to varņāšrama- 
dharma and the romance with Sakuntalà was also not 
clearly of the ordinary social order. Sakuntala was the 
daughter on the one hand of Visvimitra and on the 
other, of Menuka, of an ascetic Ksattriya and a heavenly 
nymph. As such the love was not unsocial. In the 
other drama Vikramorvasi also, he availed himself of a 
Vedic story and described the love of the king with a 
heavenly nymph. Had Kālīdāsa been a modern man, 
he should have probably staged his drama in a 
different manner. Believer as he was in some amount 
of free love, the social conditions did not allow him to 
depict it otherwise than with an Apsarā. According to 
the older smrtis and traditions available to us, we find 
thata love affair with a  courtesan's daughter was 
thoroughly allowable in social practice. In the third 
love affair described by Kālidāsa, he takes a Yaksa and 
his wife. In the fourth love affair in Mālavikāgnimitra, 
which was his maiden work, he was not so daring and 
took opportunity of the fact that it was the constant 
praetice of the kings to have more than one wife. 
In that case also, Mālavikā was also a princess. She 
was brought in the family by circumstances of an un- 
natural character and though the queen had protected 
her from the sight of the king, he accidentally saw her 
portrait and gradually fell into love with her. The 
parivrājikā performed her part in the manner some- 
what foreshadowed in the Kāmašāstra. The other love 
affair that Kalidasa describes was that of Siva and 
Parvati and here also only in the 5th canto, that we 
find a great ideal depicted in the effort of Parvati to 
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attain, through penances, such proper worth as may 
make her deserving of her great husband, and this is the 
most important message of the book. Otherwise, the 
Kavya, as a whole, falls flat on our ears. The 1st and the 
2nd cantos are bores. The 3rd canto attains some vigour 
and the 4th canto is a mere parody of the tragic conse- 
quences following the effort of Kama to fascinate Siva. 
The 6th and 7th cantos can well be read or omitted. 
We thus see that the divine episode, even when deli- 
neated by a master genius like Kālidāsa, really failed 
because it had not the realities of life. Its value with 
us is the great idea that physical beauty by itself 
cannot really win the heart of great souls and also the 
idea that it is only then when a great soul is wedded 
with a woman who by her moral austerities can make 
herself pure and attract her husband through her 
purity and spiritual greatness and the crucifixion of the 
baser tendencies of life, that great leaders of nations 
such as Karttikeya can be produced. 

A member of the higher caste is to get married 
the very day he ceases to be a Brahmacārī according to 
the maxim that one cannot stay even a day without 
belonging toan ásrama. Such marriages would naturally 
be arranged for him by his parents and relations and 
if after that he remains absolutely loyal to his wife, 
there is hardly any room for any intrigue or romance. 
Sanskrit poetry generally holds within it a charm 
or attraction which is almost inimitable by any other 
language, but owing to the  patternised form of 
life enjoined by the smrtis, the scope of life depicted 
in the Kāvyas became so narrow and limited. The 
honest life formulated in the codes of duties, fixed 
once and for all, cannot be the fit atmosphere for the 
free development of poetic art. Freedom of love to 
some extent has to be tolerated in society and boys 
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and girls have to remain unmarried up to an adult 
age in order that love episodes may be possible. Where 
the girls are married before they attain their puberty 
and when such marriages are arranged by their 
relations and when other forms of non-marital love 
are not recognised, the sphere of love poetry naturally 
becomes very limited. One has to find some instances 
of illicit love in royal spheres or one has to 
deal with heavenly nymphs or carry on with the tales 
of the Ramayana or the Mahābhārata. 

Taking sex-love by way of illustration, we find 
that the Kūmasūtra, written probably towards the 
beginning of the Christian era, says (1.5.3) that sex 
behaviour to girls of lower caste, who are not untouch- 
ables, to prostitutes and to widows prepared to marry 
again, is neither recommended nor prohibited. It 
is only for pleasure.’ The institution of prostitution 
of higher or lower orders was allowed in society 
without much objection. Thus when Carudatta in 
Mrechakatika was challenged that how being an 
honourable man he had kept a prostitute though he 
had his wife, he says, ‘‘ yauvanamevātrāparāddham na 
caritram.’» "It is only the fault of my youth and 
not of my character.” In the Yājūavalkyu also we 
find in the Vyavahāra-adhyāya, Chap. 24, that primary 
and secondary sex behaviour were only prohibited in 


relation to married women, girls of higher castes . 


and also other girls against their wish. There was 
thus a fair amount of latitude for free love and 
a study of the Kuttanīmatum shows that even prostitutes 
were sometimes smitten with love though it is their 
profession to attract young people and deplete them of 
their riches. The fact that the transgression of young 


l avaravarņāsu aniravasitāsu vesydsu punarbhūsu ca na šisto ma prati- 
siddhah sukhārthatvāt, 
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girls with regard to the secondary sex acts such as 
kissing, embracing and the like by other young men 
was treated very lightly, is realised by reference to 
Yājūavallya and Mitāksarā.' Again, it seems from 
Yājūavalkya (Ācārādhyāya—Vivāhaprakaraņa) that 
transgression of married women unless it bore fruit, was 
treated very lightly. Thus Yājnavalkya (1.3.72) says, 
vyabhicārād rtau šuddhih, i.e., in the case of trans- 
gression the woman is purified by the next menstrua- 
tion. The fact also that there were so many kinds 
of marriages and particularly the existence of a 
gandharva marriage shows that life was much freer 
in ancient times than in later days. As the rigours 
of the Smrti advanced with time and tried to stifle 
free social behaviour and as social customs became 
more and more puritanic and these again reacted upon 
the writers of the Smrti and influence them gradually 
to tighten their noose more and more, the current of 
social life became gradually more and more stagnant 
and unfit for free literary productions. 

This also explains why the poets so often took the 
theme of their subject from older Kavyas and Puranic 
legends. In itself there may be nothing wrong in 
taking themes from older legends, provided the poet 
could rejuvenate the legend with the spirit of his own 
times. Shakespeare also drew from the legends of 
Plutarch and other older writers. But though 
the general scheme of the story is the same, yet the 


1 somah šaucam dadāvāsām gandharvašca $ubhūm giram | 
pávakah sarva-medhyatvam medhyā vai yosito hyatah 1 


—Yājiavalkya, I. 8. 71. 
somagandharvavahnayah strīrbhuktvā — yathakramam — tàsàm šauca. 
madhura-vacana-sarvamedhyatvāni, dattavantah tasmāt striyah sarvatra 
sparíülinganádisu medhyah šuddhāh smrtāh | 
—Mitākgarā, I. 3. 71. 
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characters have become living because Shakespeare lived 
through these characters in his own imagination and 
his sparkling genius took the materials of his own life 
from the social surroundings about him which became 
rekindled by his emotion and imagination and it 
was this burning colour of the characters, lived through 
in the mind of the poet, that was displayed in his 
dramatic creations. In the case of the Indian poets, 
the legend was drawn from older Kavya or Purāņic 
myths but the poet himself had but little life to 
infuse in the story (because in the social surroundings 
in which he lived, mind was not free to move) lest he 
might produce any shock on the minds of bis readers 
who used to live a patternised life. The force of this 
remark will be easily appreciated if we remember 
that Sanskrit poets who deal with illicit love seldom 
make it the central theme of any big Kavya and 
they utilised the little affairs of illicit love only in draw- 
ing little pictures. The writers of Alamkāra tell us that 
wherever such illicit love is described and howsoever 
beautifully may it be done, it must be taken as 
rasābhāsa, i.e., semblance of literary aesthetic emotion 
and not real rasa or real aesthetic amorous sentiments. 
A poet like Kālidāsa made a successful venture in 
Abhijūāna-šakuntala, where though the love was not 
illicit yet it was going to shock the mind of his audience. 
In order to prevent such a catastrophe, he had to take 
his heroine as the daughter of a Ksattriya and a 
heavenly nymph and as Dusyanta was going to repress 
his emotion because it bad no sanction of society—he 
was at once reminded of the fact that his mind was so 
much saturated with the proper discipline of the Vedic 
life that he could trust his passion as directing him 
to proper action. This very passage has been quoted 
by Kumārila in defence of actions that may be done 
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even without the sanction of the sdstra in accordance 
with the customary behaviour of those whose minds 
are saturated with Vedic ideas through generations of 
loyal obedience to older customs. This also explains 
Manu's injunction of sadācāra as being one of the 
determinants of conduct. 

Kālidāsa also arranged the gāndharva marriage 
which was already becoming out of date at the time. 
He had however in his mind the instinct of compunc- 
tion of a man whose mind is surcharged with senti- 
ments of loyalty to the Smrti-sdstras for staging such 
a romance which was not customary at the time. He 
therefore introduces a curse of ancient times through the 
fiery wrath of Durvàasà, creating a tragic episode which 
he really could not bridge except by the very unreal 
staging of a drama by making the king travel to heaven 
and kill demons there and meet Sakuntalà in the 
heavenly hermitage of Mārīca. For such a king who 
can travel to heaven and kill demons there, one is 
prepared to give any license. But Kālidāsa did not 
realise how unreal was this part of the drama when 
taken along the natural and normal environment of the 
first part. Of course Kālidāsa never hesitated to be 
unreal in his dramatic treatment. Sakuntalā's familia- 
rity with nature in the poetic fancy that nature also 
loved her is expressed in a technique which is wholly 
unreal, viz., that of making the trees offer ornaments 
for Sakuntalà. 

Rabindranath in his criticism of the drama 
has interpreted it as embodying the conception of 
Kālidāsa that mere carnal love bas a natural curse 
with it, unless if is chastened by self-mortificatior 
and tapasyad. I would supplement it with a further 
additional idea that this was probably Kālidāsa's view 
in the case of such weddings as are to produce grea! 
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sons like Bharata and Kārttikeya. He is not loyal to 
this view either in Vikramorvasi or in Mālavikā- 
gnamitra. In Sakuntala, however, it may rightly be 
argued that the conception bad taken place through Rabindra- 
passionate love and Sakuntalà was in fairly advanced see 


review of 


state of pregnancy when she was repulsed from fakuntad 
Dusyanta's court. It may further be added that there correct. 
was no wilful self-mortification and attempt to rouse 
purity through a sense of value for a great love, as was 
the case of Parvati’s tapasyā in Kumāra-sambhava, 
for Sakuntalà lived with her mother in heaven and was 
naturally pining through sorrow of separation from 
Dusyanta and wearing garment for lonely ladies as 
prescribed by the Sastras. Strictly speaking there 
was no tapasyā for love; it was merely a suffering for 
separation and as such we cannot apply the norm of 
Kumārasambhata to the drama Sakuntala. From this 
standpoint Rabindranath's view cannot be strictly 
justified. l'or suffering through mere separation may 
chasten the mind and improve the sterner qualities of 
love, but it cannot fully affect the nature of the original 
worth and such occasions of suffering may arise even in 
normal circumstances. We cannot also hold that 
Kālidāsa believed that suffering through separation 
chastens love, for we do not find it in the case of 
Vikramorvasi and the Meghadūta. It seems therefore 
more pertinent to hold that the veil of unreality of a 
heavenly journey and meeting the son there were 
conceived as improvements on the Mahābhārata story 
because the gündharva form of marriage had become 
obsolete and to make the issue of such a wedlock 
a great emperor like Bharata might not have pleased 
Kālidāsa's audience. 

The unreality of Vikramorvast is so patent that it 
needs no stressing. In the Raghuvamsa also there 
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are many episodes which are wholly of a mythical 
nature. Why did this happen even with a genius like 
Kalidasa ? Our simple answer is that life bad begun 
to be patternised even at the time of Kālidāsa. People 
would swallow anything that was mythical and that was 
the only place in which there was some latitude for 
depicting emotions. The normal life had begun to be 
undramatic and uneventful. Anything beyond the 
normal would have been resented asnot contributing to 
good taste. But Südraka who flourished centuries | 
before Kālidāsa, did not feel any compunction in 
making the love of a courtesan the chief theme of 
his drama. There, for the first and the last time, 
we find a drama which is surcharged with the 
normal realities of life. 

But the Sanskrit poets being thwarted in dealing 
with free passionate love as the chief theme of a glorious 
Kavya gave indulgence to the repressed sex-motives in 
gross descriptions of physical beauty and purely carnal 
side of love both in long-drawn Kāvyas and also in 
lyrics. It is for this reason that the genius of Sanskrit 
writers in their realism of life has found a much 
better expression in small pictures of lyric poems than 
in long-drawn epics. The repressed motive probably 
also explains why we so often find carnal and gross 
aspects of human love so passionately portrayed. 

I do not for a moment entertain the idea that 
Sanskrit poets as a rule had a puritanic temperament 
or suffered from any sense of prudery. They 
regarded amorous sentiment to be the first and most 
important of all rasas. Indeed, there have been 
writers on Alamkāra who had held the amorous 
sentiment to be the only sentiment to be portrayed. 
But the patternised form of society and the unreal 
ways of living where every action of life was con- 
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trolled by the artificial injunction of the smrti which 
always attempted to shape the mould of a progressive 
society according to the pattern and model of a society 
which had long ceased to exist in its natural environ- 
ments and which was merely a dream or imagination, 
hampered the poet’s fancy to such an extent that it 
could seldom give a realistic setting to the creation of 
his muse. We may add to it the fact that Sanskrit 
poetry grew almost in complete isolation from any 
other literature of other countries. The great poetry of 
Rabindranath could not have been created if he were 
imprisoned only in the Sanskritic tradition. The 
society of the world and the poetry of the world in all 
ages are now in our midst. We can therefore be almost 
as elastic as we like, though it must be admitted that 
we cannot stage all ouri deas in the present social 
environment of this country. Here again, we live in a 
time when there are different strata of society stand- 
ing side by side. The present society has unfurled its 
wings towards future progress and in such a transi- 
tional stage, the actual process of becoming and the 
various stages of growth are lying one within the other. 
This may be well illustrated if we take the case of men 
and women living in the so-called polished and polite 
society of Chowringhee and the people living in the 
distant villages ofBengal. We have now in our midst an 
immense number of societies having entirely different 
ideals and perspectives. There must have been some 
difference between people living in court atmosphere 
and people living in hermitages far away from the town 
such that the latter could hardly tolerate the former as 
is well-expressed in the words of Šārngarava and Sàrad- 
vata. Buton the whole there was a much greater 
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In conclusion I wish to suggest that the cause of the 
artificiality and unreality of the life depicted in the 
Kāvyas is due to two facts: one, the gradual depletion 
of life from society due to the rigour of the smrti and 
absence of any intercourse with any foreign literature, 
and the other, the conservatism for which whatever 


foreign life was known to India could not in any way 


influence the character and perspective of the Indians. 
In this connection it is not out of place to mention 
that the world of poetry was regarded as a new creation 
different from the world of Nature. The purpose of 
poetry is to give aesthetic enjoyment and not to give a 
replica of the hard struggles of life, miseries and 
sufferings. But I have reasons to think that this does 
not imply that poetry should be divested from life but 
it merely shows the spiritual nature of art which even 
through the depicting of sorrows and sufferings produces 
aesthetic pleasure. The object of poetry is mainly 
to rouse our sentiments of joy and everything else 
is to become its vehicle. This alone distinguishes 
the material world from the world of art. Thus 
Mammata says that the world of Nature is uniform 
as it is produced by the power of destiny and is 
dependent upon the material atoms, energy and the 
accessory causes and is of the nature of pleasure, 
pain and delusion, whereas the world of words 
is a direct production of the poetic Muse and is 
through and through interpenetrated with aesthetic joy. 
Tt is also thought that poetry must carry with it the 
delineation of an ideal or ideals not communicated by 
way of authorisation, injunction or friendly advice, but 
by rousing our sympathy and interest, our joy and love 
for them. It was therefore committed to the produc- 
tion of something that would not in any way be shock- 
ing to the sense of the good as conceived by the people. 
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But the relieving feature of the Sanskrit Kavyas, 
inspite of the conventional themes, subjects and 
ways of description, is to be found in the fact that 
most of the legends drawn from the Puranas or the 
older Kāvyas, were often such that the people 
were familiar with them and were used normally and 
habitually to take interest in the heroes and heroines 
which were pretty well-known. People did not also 
miss naturalness and reality because they thought that 
in literature. they were entering into a new world, 
which was bound to be different from the world of 
Nature they knew. The majesty and the grandeur 
of the Sanskrit language, the sonorousness of word- 
music, the rise and fall of the rhythm rolling in waves, 
the elasticity of meaning and the conventional atmo- 
sphere that appear in it have always made it charming 
to those for whom it was written. The unreality and 
conventionality appear only to a modern mind looking 
at it with modern perspectives. The wealth of 
imagery, the vividness of description of natural scenes, 
the underlying suggestiveness of higher ideals and the 
introduction of imposing personalities often lend great 
charm to Sanskrit poetry. 

The atmosphere of artistic creation as displayed in 
a Sanskrit play, as distinguished from the atmosphere 
of ordinary reality has well been described by Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary on Bharata’s Nātya-Sūtra. 
Thus, Abhinavagupta says that the constitutive words 
of a Kavya produce in the mind of the proper reader 
something novel, something that is over and above 
the meaning of the poem. After the actual meaning of 
words is comprehended there is an intuition by virtue of 
which the spatio-temporal relation of particularity that 
18 associated with all material events disappears and a 
state of universalisation is attained. When in the play of 
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Sakuntalā king Duşyanta appeared on a chariot following 


"a deer for piercing it with his arrows, the deer was 


running in advance, turning backward its neck from time 
to time to look at the chariot following it and expecting 
a stroke of the arrow at every moment, and drawing its 
hind legs towards the front, twisting the back muscles 
and rushing forth with open mouth dropping on the way 
the half-chewed grass, we have a scene of fear ; but our 
mind does not refer it to the deer of any particular time 
or place or to the particular king who was hunting the 
deer, and we have no idea of any fear as being of any 
particular kind or belonging to a particularly localised 
animal. The absence of this particularity is manifested 
in the fact that we have no feeling of sorrow or anxiety 
associated with it. It is because this fear arises in a 
special manner in which it is divested of all association 


. of particularity that it does not get mixed up with any of 
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our personal psychological feelings. For this reason the 
aesthetic experience produced by literature, the senti- 
ment that is realised through delineation in art, is 
devoid of any association with any particular time, 
place or pergon. For this reason the aesthetic represen- 
tation of fear or any other emotion is entirely different 
from any real psychological sentiment. And therefore, 
it is devoid of the ordinary associates that accompany 
any real psychological sentiment that is felt personally 
as belonging to à real person in a particular spatio- 
temporal setting. Abhinava says that in such a fear 
the self is neither absolutely hidden nor illuminated in 
its individual personal character (talhdvidhe hi bhaye 
nātyantamātmā tiraskrto na višesatah ullikhitah). The 
artistic creation and representation then appear in an 
atmosphere of light and darkness, shadow and illumina- 
tion in which the reference to the real person and the 
real time and place is dropped. As when we infer the 
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existence of fire from smoke we do not make any 
reference to any special fire or any special smoke, 
so here also the aesthetic sentiment has no localised 
aspect. When through the gestures. of the players 
different sentiments are aroused in the minds of the 
observers, then the representation so intuited ¿s 
divested of the spatio-temporal relations. | 

In the external world things exist in an inter-related 
manner and the negation of some of these relations 
imply also a negation of the other relations. For this 
reason when the mind becomes unrelated to the spatio- 
temporal relations and the actual personalities then the 
sentiment that is roused is divested of personalities and 
the actual conditions and the importance is felt of the 
roused sentiment alone. 

There is in our unconscious mind an instinctive 
attraction for different kinds of enjoyment as well as sub- 
conscious or unconscious impressions of various kinds 
of satisfactions. When aesthetic sentiments as disso- 
ciated from their actual environments of the original 
are roused in the mind, these become affiliated to or 
reconciled to the relevant root-impressions or instincts 
and that transforms the presentation into a real emotion 
though they are divested from the actual surroundings 
of the original. It is because the aesthetic emotion is 
roused by mutual affiliation of the representation and the 
in-lying dormant root-passions which are common to all 
that there can be a communion of aesthetic sentiments 
among observers, which is the ultimate message of art- 
communication (ata eva sarva-sémajikanadmekaghana- 
tayaiva pratipatteh sutarām rasa-pariposāya sarvesam 
anādi-vāsanā-citrīkrta-cetasām vāsanāsamvādāt). 

We thus see that universalisation is of two kinds. 
On the one hand, there is the universalisation of the 
representation consisting of the depletion from it of the 
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actual conditions of the environment and the actual 
personalities. On the other hand, there is another kind 
of universalisation with reference to its enjoyment. 
The enjoyment is more or less of the same type for all 
qualified observers and readers. All persons have the 
same type of dormant passions in them and it is by 
being affiliated with those dor mant passions that the 
aesthetic emotions bloom forth. For this reason in the 
case of all qualified observers and readers the aesthetic 
emotion enjoyed is more or less of the same type 
though there may be individual differences of taste on 
account of the existence of specific differences in the 
dormant passions and the nature of representations. 
In any case, where such aesthetic emotion is not 
bound with any ties and conditions of the actual world 
it is free and spontaneous and it is not trammelled or 
polluted by any alien feelings. The aesthetic quality 
called camatkāra manifests itself firstly, as an aesthetic 
consciousness of beauty, and secondly, as the aesthetic 
delight, and thirdly, as nervous exhilaration. 

Abhinava is unable to define the actual mental 
status of aesthetic experience. It may be called 
an intuition, a positive aesthetic state, imagina- 
tion, memory or a mere illumination (sa ca 
sāksātkāra-svabhāvo mānasā-dhyavasāyo và samkalpo 
vd smrtirvd tathdtvena sphurann-astu .................. 
ee api tu pratībhānā-para-paryyāyā sāksātkāra- 
svabhaveyam), Our ordinary experiences are bound 
with spatio-temporal environments and conditions. 
In literature there cannot be such obstacles. When 
without any obstruction the rooted passions bubble 
forth as aesthetic emotion we have the emotion of lite- 
rature. At the time of knowing ordinary objects we 
have the objects as actually transcending our knowledge 
which have an objective reality and which cannot be 
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caught within the meshes of knowledge. When I see 
a tree standing before me I can only see certain colours 
spatially distributed before me but the actual tree itself 
is beyond that knowledge of colour. Being connected 
with an object which exists transcending my colour- 
perception and which cannot be exhausted within that 
colour-perception, our knowledge cannot stand by itself 
without that object. For this reason perceptual ex- 
perience cannot wholly discover for us the object. So 
in Our inner perception of pleasure or pain there is the 
ego within us which is unknown in itself and is known 
only so far as it is related to the emotions through 
which we live. For this reason here also there is the 
unknown element, the ego, which is not directly 
known. Our experiences of pleasure and pain being 
integrally related to it, we have always an undiscovered 
element in the experience of ordinary pleasure and 
pain. Pleasure and pain, therefore, cannot reveal them- 
selves to us in their entire reality or totality. Thus, 
both our inner experiences of pleasure and pain and our 
objective experience of things being always related to 
something beyond them cannot reveal themselves in 
their fulness. Our knowledge thus being incomplete in 
itself runs forth and tries to express itself through 
hundreds of relations. [or this reason our ordinary 
experience is always relative and incomplete. Here our 
knowledge cannot show itself in its wholeness and self- 
complete absolute totality. Our knowledge is always 
related to an external object the nature of which 
is unknown to us. Yet it is on the basis of that 
unknown entity that knowledge manifests itself. It 
is therefdre naturally incomplete. It can only express 
itself in and through a manifold of relations. 
But the aesthetic revelation is manifested without 
involving the actual object within its constituent 
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content. It is, therefore, wholly unrelated to any loca- 
lised object or subject. The aesthetic revelation is thus 
quite untrammelled by any objective tie. 

I do not wish to enter any further into the 
recondite analysis of the aesthetic emotion as given 
by the great critic of literature, Abhinavagupta. 
But what I wish to urge is that the writers of Indian 
drama had not on the one hand the environment consis- 
ting of a social life that was progressive and free 
where concussions of diverse characters could impress 
their nature on them and on the other hand they 
regarded that the main importance of literature 
was not the actuality and concreteness of real life 
but they thought that the purpose of literature was 
the creation of an idealised atmosphere of idealised 
emotions divested from all associations of concrete actual 
and objective reality. Thus, Dr. De says: ‘‘ Sanskrit 
drama came to possess an atmosphere of sentiment and 
poetry which was conducive to idealistic creation at the 
expense of action and characterisation, but which in 
lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was dramatic 
in it.” 

According to the Sanskrit rhetoricians, Kavya is 
divided into two classes—<drsya and $ravya, 1.€., what can 
be seen and what can be heard. Neither the Sanskrit 
rhetoricians nor the poets made any essential distinc- 
tion between Kavya and drama, because the object of 
them both is to create aesthetic emotion by rousing 
the dormant passions through the aesthetic representa- 
tion or the art-communication. Our modern concep- 
tion that drama should show the repercussions of 
human mind through a conflict of action and*re-action . 
in actual life cannot be applied in. judging the Indian 
dramas. The supreme creator of the world, Brahman, 
produces the world out of Him as the*representation of 
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magical hallucination which has order and uniformity 
as well as unchangeable systems of relations, but 
which is all the same a mirage or māyā and is relatively 
-temporary. "The poet also moves his magic wand 
and drawing upon the materials of the world, weaves 
a new creation which possesses its own law but which 
is free from any spatio-temporal bondage of particularity 
in the objective world. It becomes spread out in our 
aesthetic conscioustiess where the aestbetic delight 
may show itself without being under the limitation 
of the objective world and the ordinary concerns and 
interests of the subjective mind. Yet there are some 
dramas at least like the Mrcchakatika and the 
Mudrārāksasa which satisfy our modern standards of 
judgment about drama. 

Consistent with the view that drama was not 
regarded by the Sanskrit poets as a composition in 
which the confliet of action and re-action and the 
struggle of passions are to be delineated, the Sanskrit 
poeis as a rule abstained from showing any violent 
action or shocking scenes or shameful episodes or 
gross demonstration of passion or anything revolting 
in general on the stage. "They had a sense of perfect 
decorum and decency so that the total effect intended 
by the drama might not in any way be vitiated. Con- 
sonant with this attitude and with the general optimism 
of Indian thought and philosophy that the world- 
process ultimately tends to beatitude and happiness 
whatsoever pains and sufferings there may be in the 


way—that Indian drama as a rule does not end. 
tragically ; and to complete the effect we have often a 
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does not believe that the world is disorderly and that 
accidents and chance-occurrences may frustrate good 
life and good intentions, or that the storms and stress 
of material events are purposeless and not inter-related . 
with the moral life of man. On the other hand, the 
dominant philosophical belief is that the whole 
material world is integrally connected with the destiny 
of man and that its final purpose is the fulfilment of 
the moral development of man. "Even the rigorous 
Smrtišāstra which is always anxious to note our 
transgressions has always its provisions for the expiation 
of our sins. No sins or transgressions can be strong 
enough to stick to a man ; it may be removed either by 
expiation or by sufferings. Freedom and happiness 
are the birth-right of all men. The rigorous life 
imposed upon an ascetic is intended to bring such 
beatitude and happiness as may be eternal. 
Consonant with such a view the ideal of art should be 
not one of laying emphasis on the changeful and 
accidental occurrences but on the law and harmony 
of justice and goodness and ultimate happiness. When 
we read the dramas of Shakespeare and witness-the 
sufferings of King Lear and of Desdemona or of Hamlet, 
we feel a different philosophy. We are led to think 
that the world is an effect of chaotic distribution and 
redistribution of energy, that accidents and chance 
occurrences are the final determinants of events and the 
principle of the moral government of the world is only 
a pious fiction. But Indian culture as a rule being 
committed to the principle of the moral fulfilment of 
man's values as being ultimate does seldom allow 
the poets and artists to leave the destiny of the world 
to any chance occurrence. Chance occurrences and 
accidents do indeed occur and. when the whole is 
not within our perspective they may seem to rule 
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the world. But this is entirely contrary to Indian 
outlook. Granting that in our partial perspective this 
may appear to be true, yet not being reflective of the 
whole it is ugly, unreal and untrue and as such it is 
not worthy of being manifested through art, for the 
final appeal of art lies in a region where beauty, 
goodness and truth unite. The genuine art is supposed 
to rouse our sattva quality. It is these sattva qualities 
which in their tripartite aspects are the final source 
from which truth, goodness and beauty spring. 
According to the Hindu theory of Art, there cannot 
be any impure aesthetic delight and all aesthetic 
delight beautifies and purifies our soul. It is for this 
reason that even when the drama has a tragic end the 
effect of the tragic end is softened and mellowed by other 
episodes. Thus in the Uttaracarita the pivot of the 
drama is the desertion of Sita. But the effect of this 
desertion is more than mollifted by the episode of the 
third act in which Rama’s passionate love for Sità is so 
excellently portrayed and by the happy manner in 
which the drama ends. 

We may regard the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
as the earliest specimens of great works written in the 
kāvya style. Though the Mahābhārata underwent 
probably more than one recension and though there 
have been many interpolations of stories and episodes 
yet it was probably substantially in a well-formed 
condition even before the Christian era. I have 
elsewhere tried to prove that the Bhagavadgità was 
much earlier as a specimen of the Vākovākya literature 
which was integrated in the Mahabharata as a whole. 
It is of interest to note that the whole tone of the 
Mahabharata is in harmony with that of the Gita. The 
Mahābhārata is not called a kāvya, it is called an ttthasa 
and judged by the standard of a kāvya it is unwieldy, 
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massive and diffuse. It does not also follow any of 
the canons prescribed for a mahākāvya by later 
rhetoricians. But it is thoroughly dramatic in its 
nature, its personages often appear with real characters 
and the conflict of actions and re-actions, of passions 
against passions, of ideals and thoughts of diverse 
nature come into constant conflict and dissolve 
themselves into a flow of beneficent harmony. It isa 
criticism of life, manners and customs and of 
changing ideals. It is free, definite and decisive and 
the entire life of ancient India is reflected in it as in a 
mirror. It contains no doubt descriptions of Nature, 
it abounds also in passages of love, but its real 
emphasis is one of life and character and the conflict of 
different cultures and ideals and it shows a state of 
society which is trying to feel its course through a 
chaotic conflict of different types of ideas and customs 
that mark the character of a society in a state of 
transition. Various stereotyped ideals of old are 
discussed here and dug to the roots as it were for 
discovering in and through them a certain fundamental 
principle which could be the basis of all morality and 
society. The scheme of the Varnüsrama-dharma was 
still there and people were required to do their duties 
in accordance with their own varnas. To do good 
to others is regarded in the Mahābhārata as the solid 
foundation of duty. Even truth had its basis in it. 
But still in the cause of one’s duty and for the cause 
of right and justice the Ksattriya was always bound 
to fight without attaching any personal interest in the 
fruits of his actions. 

These and similar other principles as well as moral 
stories and episodes are appended with the main story 
of the Mahābhārata and thus it is a great store-house 
which holds within it at least implicitly a large part 
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of ancient Indian culture and history of thoughts. The 
style of the whole is easy and flowing and there is seldom 
any attempt at pedantry or undue ornamentation. The 
style of the [dmdyana, however, is much more 
delightful and it reveals genuine poetry of the first 
order. Itis for this reason that the Rümüyana has 
always been looked upon as unapproachable model not 
only by lesser poets but also by poets like Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhūti. 

Bhāmaha and other writers think, however, that 
the essential condition that contributes to the charm 
of alamküra and kāvya as well is attšayoktt or the 
over-statement of the actual facts. This over-statement 
does not only mean exaggeration but a new way of 
approach to things, a heightening of value which 
also constitutes the essence of vakrokti. In what- 
ever way one may heighten the value of that which 
was a mere fact of Nature it would contribute to poetry. 
In every type of poetry, even in svabhāvokti, the poet 
has to re-live within him the facts of Nature or the 
ordinary experiences of life and it is by such an inner 
enjoyment of the situation that the poet can contribute 
a part of his own inner enjoyment and spiritual pers- 
pective to the experiences themselves. Mere state- 
ment of facts in which there is no sign that the 
poet lived through it cannot make literature. ‘‘ The 
sun has set, the birds are going to their nests ^ 
—are mere informations. They do not constitute 
kavya.? Thus the so-called alamkāras are often but 
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the signs which show that the poet has re-lived 
through his ordinary experiences with his aesthetic 
functions and has thus created art. An over-emphasis 
of them, however, or a wilful effort at pedantry which 
does not contribute to beauty is indeed a fault. But 
in a poet like Bana we find the oriental grandeur 
of decoration which, though majestic and pompous, 1s 
nevertheless charming. 
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3i poti If we take a review of the subject matter of the 
various küvyas and dramas, we find that the plots 
are mostly derived from the Mahābhārata, the Rama- 
yana and sometimes from some of the Puranas, some- 
times from the stories of great kings, or religious and 
martial heroes, or sometimes from floating stories or from 
the great story-book of Guņādhya and its adaptations, 
and sometimes from the traditional episodes about kings 
and sometimes also from stories invented by the poct 
himself. But as we move forward through the 
centuries, when the freedom of thought and views and 
ideas became gradually more and more curbed, the choice 
of subjects on the parts of the poets became almost wholly 
limited to the stories of the Ramdyana and the Maha- 
bharata. This would be evident to anyone who will read 
the history of Sanskrit literature as presented here 
together with editorial comments at the end of the book. 
ME CAMIS Works of literature are not mere plays of imagina- 
tion or of solitary caprices of the brain, but they may 
be said to be transcripts of contemporary manners or as 
representing types of certain kinds of mind. It is some- 
times held that from the works of literature one might 
form a picture of the modes of human feelings and 
thoughts through the progressive march of history. 
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Mammata in his Kāvyaprakāša says that kāvya produces 
fame, one can know from it the manners and customs of 
the age and that it produces immediate artistic 
satisfaction of a transcendent order both for the reader 
and for the writer and it is also instructive by the 
presentation of great ideals in a sweet and captivating 
manner like that of one's lady love. 

We can understand the history of literature of 
any country only by regarding it as being merely a 
product, a flower as it were, of the entire history 
rising upwards towards the sun like a gigantic tree 
with outspreading branches. It may be difficult to 
follow the tree from branch to branch and from leaf 
to leaf, but the tree has left its mark, the type to 
which it belongs, in its flowers. One can classify 
the histories of the various people by comparing 
the essential characteristics of the literature as much 
as one can classify the trees through the flowers./ It is 
indeed true that an individual poet, though he may 
belong to his age, may have his own peculiarity of 
temperament and interest by which hc may somewhat 
transcend the age. But such transcendence cannot 
altogether change the character of his mind whicl 
is a product of his society. 

Genuine history does not consist of the wars and 
battles that are fought, the accession and deposition 
of kings ; so if we judge of literature, it is not mere 
mythology or language or dogmas or creeds which may 
be discovered from certain documents that constitute 
literature, but it is the men that have created it. The 
general characteristics of an age can also become vivid 
if we can portray before our mind the individual men. 
Everything exists only through the individuals and we 
must become acquainted with the typical individual. We 
may discover the sources of dogmas, classify the poems, 
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realise the political constitution of the country or 
analyse the language in accordance with the linguistic 
principles and so far clear the ground. But genuine 
history is brought to light only when the historian 
discovers and portrays across the lapse of centuries the 
living men as to how they worked, how they felt, how 
they are hemmed in by their customs, so that we may 
feel that we hear their voice, seé their gestures, postures 
and features, their dress and garment, just as we can do 
of friends whom we have visited in the morning or seen 
in the street. 

If we want to study a modern French poet 
like Alfred de Musset, or Victor Hugo, we may 
imagine him, as Taine says, ''in his black coat and 
gloves, welcomed by the ladies and making every 
evening his fifty bows and his score of bon-mots 
in society, reading the papers in the morning, 
lodging as a rule on the second floor; not over- 
gay because he has nerves and specially because 
in this dense democracy where we choke one another, 
the discredit of the dignities of office has exaggerated 
his pretensions while increasing his importance and 
because the refinement of his feelings in general 
disposes him somewhat to believe himself a deity.” 
Then again, if we take a poet like Racine of the 17th 
century, we can imagine him to be elegant, courtier- 
like, a fine speaker, with a majestic wig and ribbon- 
shoes, both Royalist and a Christian, clever at enter- 
taining a prince, very respectful to the great, always 
knowing his place, assiduous and reserved, at Marly 
as at Versailles, among the regular pleasures of a 
polished society, brimming with salutations, graces, 
airs and fopperies of the Lords, who rose early in 
the morning to obtain the promise of being appointed 
to some office, in case of the death of the present holder, 
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and among charming ladies who can count their 
genealogies on the fingers in order to obtain the right 
of sitting at a particular place in the court. So also 
when we read a Greek tragedy we must be able to 
imagine of well-formed beautiful figures living half- 
naked in the gymnasia or in the public squares under 
the most enchanting panorama of views; nimble and 
strong, conversing, discussing, voting, yet lazy and 
temperate, waited on by slaves so as to give them 
leisure to cultivate their understanding and exercise 
their limbs and with no desire beyond attending to 
what is beautiful. We can get a picture of such 
a Greek life from thirty chosen passages of Plato 
and Aristophanes much better than we can get from 
a dozen of well-written histories. 

If we wish to picture before our mind the life of a city 
beau in ancient India we can imagine him as having a 
house beside a lake with a garden beside it, having many 
rooms for his works, for meeting people, for sleep and 
for bath —a house divided into an external and internal 
part, the internal part for the ladies. His bed is 
covered with a white sheet made fragrant with incense, 
pillowed on both sides, the head and the feet, and 
very Soft in the middle, with a seat for an idol or image 
of a deity at the head-side of the bed, a small table 
with four legs of the same height as the bed on which 
there are flower-garlands, sandal-paste, a little wax 
in a vessel, a little fragrant fan, spices; there is 
a spitoon on the ground, the * Vīņā ' is hanging on 
a peg in the wall; there is a number of pictures 
hanging in proper positions in the wall, articles for 
painting on a table, some books of poems and some gar- 
lands, The seats in the room are covered with beauti- 
ful covers ; outside in the verandah there are probably 
birds in a cage and arrangements of diverse sports in 
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the yard, a swing hanging in a shady place ; and an 
elevated quadrangle for sitting at pleasure. 

The beau rises in the morning, performs his 
morning ablutions, offers his morning prayers and other 
religic gious i duties, - besmears himself faintly with sandal- 
paste and wears clothes fragrant with the smoke 
of aguru, wears a ‘garland ` on his hair, slightly paints 
his Tips with red, chews | betel leaves, and looking at his 
face at a mirror, will go out to perform his daily 
duties. He takes his bath everyday, cleanses his _kody 
with nih perfumes, gets himself massaged, — sometimes 
takes vapour- -baths, shaves generally every three days, 
takes his meals in the middle of the day, in the 
afternoon and also in the night; after meals he would 
either play or go to sleep and in the evenings go out 
to the clubs for sport. The early part of the night 
may nay be s ent i in music and the night in love-making of 
diverse iverse kinds, receiving ladies and attending to them. 
He arranges festivities on the occasions of worship of 
particular gods; in the clubs he talks about literature 
in small groups, he sits together and drinks, goes out 
to gardens and indulges in sports. On festive occasions 
in the temple of ` “Sarasvati dramatic performances are 
held and actors and dancers from different temples 
come and meet together for the performance. Guests 
are received and well attended to. The clubs were 
generally located in the houses of courtesang or in 
special houses or in the houses of some members of the 
club: These clubs were often encouraged by the kings 
and in such places men more or less of the same age, 
intelligence, character and riches, met and spent their 
time in mutual conversation or conversation with 
courtesans. "here they discussed literature, or prac- 
tised dramatic art, dancing, singing, etc. They would 
often drink wines at each other’s houses, 
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Haja$ekhara describes the daily life of a poet. He 
rises in the morning, performs his morning duties 
including religious practices. Then sitting at leisure 
in his study-room, he studies books relevant to poetry 
for about three hours and for about another three hours 
he engages himself in writing poetry. Towards midday, 
he takes his bath and meals, after which he again 
engages himself in literary conversations and literary 
work. In the afternoon, in association with chosen 
friends he criticises the work done in the morning. 
When a person writes something under the inspiration 
of emotion he cannot always be critical. It is there- 
fore desirable that he should criticise his own work and 
try to better the composition in association with chosen 
friends. He then re-writes the work. He sleeps 
for six hours and in the early hours of the morning 
he reviews the work of the previous day. There are, 
however, poets who have no restrictions of time and 
are always engaged in writing poetry. Such poets 
have no limitations of time as those engaged in services 
of some kind or other. Well-placed women such as 
princesses, daughters of high officials and courtesans as 
well as the wives of gay people became often highly 
learned and also poets. 

It is the business of the king to establish an 
assembly of poets. When the king himself is a poet, 
he would often make assembly halls for the poets 
where all learned people assemble as well as musicians, 
actors, dancers and singers. (The kings Vasudeva, 
Sātavāhana, Sūdraka, probably all had established such 
academies. Ņ It is for this reason that in the capitals 
of great kings learning bad so often flourished. Thus, 
Kālidāsa, Mentha, Amara, Ripa, Sūra, Bhāravi, 
Bhattāra Haricandra and Candragupta flourished in 
Ujjayinī. So also Upavarsa, Varga, Panini, Pingala, 
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Vyadi, Vararuci, Patafijali and others flourished in 
Pātaliputra.' 

We know from Arthašāstra that all kinds of 
teaching of fine arts and literature were encouraged 
by the Mauryyas and that teachers of music, dancing,. 
actīng, etc., were maintained out of the provincial 
revenue.) The kings held in their courts from time to 
time great exhibitions of poets and scholars, where they 
wrangled with one another and vied for victory in 
literary contests. There were often Poet Laureates 
attached to the king's court. Sriharga says that in the 
court of Jayacandra a seat was reserved for him and he 
was offered two betel-leaves as a mark of honour. 

Let us look at the autobiography of Bana who lived 
in the court of Sribarsa in the 7th century. . He tells 
us that his mother died when he was quite young and 
his father also died when he was almost of the age of 
fourteen. He was studying at the time and he had 
sufficient wealth to maintain himself at home. But 
with the beginning of youth he was impatient and got 
into naughty habits. At this time he got a number 
of associates and friends. CA little scrutiny into the 
host..of associates that Bana had may give us an idea 
of the sort of people thatlived in the city and how in 
the city life all classes of people - mixed together! Thus 
he says that he had for his associates Candasena and 
Matrsena, who were born out of a Brahmin father and 
a Sidra mother, the poet Isina, Rudra and Narayana, 
who were learned scholars, Bharata, the composer of 
Sanskrit songs, Bc -viküra, who was born in the 


1 ¿ha kālidāsa-meņthāv-atrā-mararūpa-sūra-bhāravayah / 
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írüyate ca pāļaliputre šāstrakāra-parīkgā— 
atro-pavarga-varsāv-iha pāņini-pingalāv-iha vyádih/ 
vararuci-patanjali iha parīksitāh khyātim upajagmuļ / / 
=Kāvyamīmāmsā, Ch. X, 
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family of those who made songs in Prākrt, Anangavàna 
and Sūcivāņa, two ladies, Kātyāyanikā and Cakra- 
vākikā, Mayūraka the forester, Candaka the seller of 
betel-leaves, Mandaraka the reader, Candaka the 
physician, Sudrsti the artist, Siddhasena the “go! 'dsmifh 
and jeweller, - Govinda the writer, Viravarman . the 
painter, Kumāradatta the varnisher, Jīmūta the drum- 
mer, Somila and Grahāditya.. „the singers, Kurangikā 
the independent artisan girl, the pipers, Madhukara 
and Pārāvata, Darduraka the teacher of dancing, 
Keralikā the massage-girl, the dice- player Ākhaņģalaka, 
the dancing- -master Tāņdavika, "the actor Sikhandaka, 
the nun Sumati, the monk Viradeya, the dancing-girl 
Haramika, 1 the reciter Jayasena, the šaiva Vakraghoņa, 
the enchanter Karālakeģa, and the magician, Cakorāksa, 
Being s overcome - by such an association he went out of 
his home for seeing different countries in an irrespon- 
sible manner and after a time returned to his country. 
He then describes the atmosphere of Vedic studies and 
sacrifices that prevailed among his relations. Their 
houses rang always with the sound of Vedic recitations. 
People had their forehead besmeared with ashes, their 
long hairs were brown like fire. The children, , who 
came to see the sacrificial ceremonies, sat on different 
sides. There were little hollows which were softened 
with the flowing soma-juice. The yards were green 
with. |. grass. The skins of "dark deer were lying about 
on which lay the sacrificial cakes and sacrificial rice. 
The nivdra paddy were scattered about on the sands. 
Hundreds of holy disciples were bringing the green 
kuša, the sacrificial | cial wood, cowdung; the yard was mark- 
ed ed everywhere with the hoofs of cows that supplied 
milk for the sacrificial amiksa, Many of the sacri- 
ficers were busy besmearing their kamandalus with 
mud. Heaps of branches of fig tree were lying about 
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for sacrificial pegs. The whole ground was rendered 
brown by the sacrificial offerings. The smoke of the 
clarified butter had darkened the foliage of trees. 

We have again in Harsacarita the description of 
splendour and magnificence of the capita] and_ the 
court of a Hindu king and the description as to 
how he encouraged scholars and poets, artists and 
scientists as also the pleasures of a city-life. ) As we 
read Kālidāsa describing court scenes many centuries 
before, we find that the (court-life was not so far 
removed by its splendour and majesty from the life 
of ordinary people, the citizens, the members of the 
hermitage, and the like. ) Dilipa in bis-journey to the 
hermitage of Vasistha goes alone with his wife looking 
at the village scenes and talking with the rustic people 
on the way. His personal greatness, strength and 
vigour of character made such an appearance of his 
great personality that though alone he appeared as if he 
was in accompaniment of a host of retinue and army. 
"There is a naive simplicity in the portrayal of Dilīpa 
and Dusyanta, of Vikrama and Pusyamitra which 
we cannot find in Bāņa's portrayal. As we move up 
to Bhàsa, we find that life in general, whether in 
court or.-outgide, was more akin to the description 
that we find in the Arthaśāstra, with the difference 
that performances of Vedic sacrifices have a greater 
prominence in the lives of kings than what we find 
in the portrayal of royal lives in Kālidāsa or 
Bana. ) Already in Kālidāsa the hermits from the fores! 
cannot regard the city-life and the court-life with 
complacence.  Šārngarava and Saradvata think of 
the court of Dugyanta asa ball surrounded with fire. 
Neither Vikrama nor Dusyanta performs any sacrifice 
and when Pusyamitra does it, he does so with a sense 
of majesty and greatness. Entirely different is the 
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portrayal of the kings of the past age with whom 
performances of sacrifices and gifts are almost a norma! 
routine. Even the great hero, Raghu, leaves up his all 
after his conquering career in his sacrifice. 

(C We thus see that as we move along the centuries, 
the court-life becomes gradually separated from 
the life of the people as a whole,y With this 
separation new types of characters and professionals 
of diverse description began to grow up and the court 
atmosphere and the city atmosphere gradually became 
alienated from the life of the people as a whole. Yet 
the older Vedic life and its ideals, as they became more 
and more hazy and dreamy, began to assume almost a 
supernatural hold consisting of fear and hope for the 
people at large. "The influence of the legal literature 
with their injunctions and restrictions, became more 
and more stringent and more and more stiffened and 
inelastic as time went on. (Tt seems that the people as 
a whole tolerated the court-life, but hardly assimilated 
it in their blood. y An artificial division was thus 
created and more and more emphasised as we take a 
long perspective through the centuries from a position 
of an early eminence, With the inrush and settlement 
of Islamic supremacy and the practical destruction of 
Hindu court-life the breakage became almost complete. 
In a climate like that of India, people indeed appreciat- 
ed the passionate side of life and even from the time 
of the Mauryyas oreven earlier than that, the courte- 
sans had alinost an unrestricted importance and the 
urban taste often descended into vulgarity. We have 
the figure in terra cotta of a dancing girl discovered in 
the Mauryya level in Patna, where the girl is wearing 
shining apparels all over her body but her prominent 
breasts are shown uncovered. /Most of the woman- 
figures in ancient art show the bosoms of young women 
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in an uncovered manner.) This tallies with the des- 
cription of women's breasts in so many of our Sanskrit 
erotic verses which are shocking to our modern taste. 
More than this, we find Sanskrit poets vying with one 
another in the description of the most delicate acts of 
sex-life illustrating, as it were, the descriptions in the 
Küma-sütra. But be it asit may, the normal judg- 
ment of the audience had most often a sound inclination 
and in order to cater to this taste, we often find that 
a drama or a kavya most often had a moral lesson to 
impart, though it ran always as an undercurrent. It 
Why Pura. 18 for this reason that stories from the Ramayana, the 
wee 25 Mahabharata and the Puranas played such an impor- 
extensively tant-part for the formation of plots of Kavyas and 
dramas. In decadent times, most of the dramas and 
kāvyas drew their inspiration from religious mythology. 
In and through such religious mythology the poets 
could gratify the expression of their erotic sentiments 
and could also cater to kindred sentiments among the 
audience without the fear of shocking their taste or 
appearing irreligious. In Sanskrit and particularly 
in Bengali poetry that flourished in the 16th and 17th 
centuries we find that erotic sentiments displayed 
through the divine personages of Krsna and Radha 
became the religious creed of a particular sect of 
Vaisnavism. Such expressions of eroticism were un- 
related to marital restrictions and it was supposed that 
such dalliance between Krsna and Radha took place in 
transcendental bodies to which criticisms from the stand- 
point of ordinary mundane life were not applicable. 
They were the demonstrations of love in life divine and 
a devotee may enjoy them from an upper sphere of 
spirituality with which the carnal being is out of con- 
tact. This idea of transforming eroticism into a religion 
had not its beginning only in the 15th or 16th century 
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literature of Bengal but it can be traced in the Bhāga- 
vata and other literature as early as the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that sex 
liberty in fields other than marital were allowed in 
society and accepted by the legal literature, though not 
approved by the higher conscience of the people. The 
existence and persistence of niyoga for a long time in 


Hindu society shows that even in marital spheres sex | 


liberty was allowed in a restricted form. The existence 
of various kinds of marriages and the legal rights allow- 
ed to children produced in a non-marital manner also 
illustrate the contention. In pre-Christian times, the 
rāndharva form of marriage was regarded as quite 
respectable and a girl of a certain age was given the 
right to choose her own husband, if the parents had not 
married her within a prescribed age. We find in 
Kalidasa that Dusyanta says that tradition goes that 
daughters of kings had married according to the 
Gāndharva custom and that such marriages were 
approved by parents. This shows that in Kālidāsa's 
time at least the Gāndharva marriage was going out of 
fashion. But in the story of Vāsavadattā in Bhāsa and 
also in Avimaraka, it appears that no exception was taken 
to the Gandharva marriage. But for the restriction by 
the Privy Council the law of Gàndharva marriage still 
holds according to Hindu Law. But as early as the 
story of Vilhana we find that in spite of the provision 
of Hindu Law the Gandharva form of marriage was not 
recognised by the society. 

But side by side with this liberty of marriage of 
earlier times, the rules of Smrti gradually made marriage 
of women more and more binding before the attainment 
of puberty. Thus, excepting in the case of nymphs or 
daughters of nymphs, or -girls of kings, from older 
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stories, like that of Guņādhya, themes of free love 
between adult men and women are indeed very rare in 
Sanskrit dramas. The Mālatīmādhava is a prakarana 
or that type of drama where the plot is invented by the 
poet. But though the story as a whole is new, elements 
of it are mostly found in the Kathā-sarit-sāgara. In 
Südraka's Mrcchakatika we have a portrayal of love 
between the courtesan Vasantasenā and Cárudatta: 

But yet we have a host of Sanskrit verses which 
deal with the love of abhisarikas or those women who 
themselves come to the houses of their beloved at night. 
In the Kāma-sūtra also we find that the houses of the 
nāgaras were visited by the abhisdrikds. But there is 
hardly any instance, apart from the katha literature, 
wherein any respectable girl has been depicted as 
playing the part of an abhisürika. In the anthologies 
and satakas we have almost a superabundance of love 
poems which are apparently of a non-marital character. 
But these are mostly single $lokas depicting a love 
scene, portraying a passion, or a love situation, without 
any reference to the sort of persons between whom this 
love was carried on. 

Mammata makes a distinction between rasa and 
rasābhāsa (semblance of rasa). When a woman has 
many lovers or when illicit love is expressed, or when 
love is not responded to, or if the expression of love be 
with regard to intimate relations of a higher status, such 
expression of love is shocking to the audience and is 
called semblance of amorous sentiment (rasābhāsa). 
Thus, some of the best erotic poems have been counted 


l tadābhāsā anaucitya-pracartitah..................... Kāvya-prakāša IV. 49. 
anaucityam ca sahrdaya-vyavahārato jheyam, yatra tegām anucitamiti dhih. 
tacca $rūgāre bahu-vigayatvena upanāyakādi-gatatvena nāyaka.nāyikānyatara. 
mütravigayateena guru-jana-gatatvena tiryagādt-gatatvādinā ca nūnaiva, 
Uddyota commentary on the above as quoted in Jhalkikar's edition of Kāvya» 
prakāša, 
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by many critics as examples of rasābhāsa. Sāradā- 
tanaya in his Bhāva-prakāšana of the 12th century 
modified this definition to a considerable extent and 
regarded that only when a description of love is such 
that it creates laughter that it is called rasābhāsa. 

If we take the general sweep of the growth of 
Indian civilisation and culture we find that Hindu 
life in India opens with the pretty vast collection 
of poems called the Vedas, which are surcharged with 
the impressions of Nature in its beautiful, tender, 
terrific and tempestuous aspects produced upon the 
extremely sensitive minds of the Indian people. The 
Aryans when colonising in India came amongst people 
who were either extremely barbaric and uncivilized, 
or who, as in the Indus Valley and in the South, 
were people who had a civilisation entirely different 
from theirs. The Aryans clung to their social order 
of the four varnas, to their Vedas and to their 
original customs and rights in order to keep their 
integrity amongst an alien and barbaric people. Their 
original religion consisted of hyrans to the Nature gods 
as preserved in the Vedas along with certain simple 
rites. It is difficult to reconstruct the nature of these 
rites as they have become merged in the complexity 
of rituals associated with the necessity of the preserva- 
tion of fire. The Vedic prose writings evolved by 
way of elaborating and systematising these sacrificial 
details. But as the Vedic families grew in number and 
expanded in different directions in the East and the 
South a separate secular life evolved and differentiated 
from the original Vedic structure and it gave rise to 
various professions as cities began to grow. The 
original motive of the early Vedic hymns was religious 
worship and as such Sanskrit literature has seldom been 
able to free itself from the religio-moral element. But 
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with the expansion of life two other motives differentiated 
themselves in an absolutely clear and distinct form. 
The Vedic religion had its magical element with refer- 
ence to supra-mundane happiness and all through the 
development of Indian religion and philosophy it had 
never been able to get rid of this magical element. The 
philosophy of the Vedanta, the Buddhism, the Yoga and 
the Sàmkhya have always to depend upon the concept of 
magic and illusion as the fundamental pivot of the 
superstructure of these philosophies. 

But with regard to the mundane affairs, the Indians 
have always been absolutely definite, concrete and 
realistic in their conceptions. "There is no mysticism 
whatsoever in Sanskrit poetry. They are all based upon 
concrete and tangible emotions. The inexhaustible 
wealth of natural phenomena in a country of tropical 
climate girdled by great mountain ranges, deep and 
extensive oceans interspersed with long and wide rivers ; 
where the seasons appear in so marked a manner, 
with glorious colours of the sky, the glowing sunshine, 
silvery moonbeams, the pouring sonorous rains, the 
sweet and green verdure, the blossoming fragrant 
flowers of all hues and beauty; where birds with brilli- 
ant feathers and sweet chirpings and cooings and 
animals of all description, the beautiful antelopes, the 
fleet steed, the majestic elephants and the royal lions 
are abundant in the forests; all these captivated the 
sensitive minds of the Indians as much as the gazelie- 
eyed damsels, with their ruddy cheeks and lips, the 
flowing raven hair, and healthy physique of emphatic 
outlines of figure. ° 

f?» the other hand, the Indian mind is subtle, deep, 
logical to the extreme, imaginative and analytic.y The 
Indian mind has as much appeal to " and 
emotion, desire for enjoying the world at its best as for 
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making provision for future post-mortem welfare which 
is as real to it as the world here on earth. At the 
same time, the Indian mind takes infinite delight in. 
carrying on logical thoughts to their consistent conclu- 
sions in analysing, clussifying, naming and arranging 
the data in any sphere of experience. Again, the 
climatic conditions in which the Aryans in India 
came to live were such that their very existence in life 
often depended upon favourable showers which alone 
could render their corn-fields fertile. They bad thus to. 
depend upon fate and Providence as the fundamental 
datum for their well-being. Yet they were fully con- 
scious and alive to the efficiency of human will and action 

Human beings are not mere playthings in the hands o 

Nature. (The Indians in the history of their civilisation 
understood the value of human life and human existence 
as the end and purpose of the whole of natural 
existence.) They therefore somehow believed that fate 
or destiny, howsoever unknown and unknowable may 
be its nature, can in reality be influenced and modified 
by our actions. Herein they fell back on faith which 
was an indispensable postulate for proper action.  T'his 
world is for our enjoyment and so we have the 
world beyond the present, after death, which must be 
for our happy existence and it is somehow given to 
us that whatever may be the obstacles in the way of 
destiny or fate or in the way of the vagaries of natural 
phenomena, it lies in our power, which is itself a faith, 
that we can modify its nature and method of working 
in our favour. Early in the history of human civilisation 
they discovered the existence of a supreme power which 
not only controlled the phenomena of the external world 
but also all the biological phenomena of life, the func- 
tions of our cognitive and conative senses. They began 
to search for the secret of this power in the external 
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world and being disappointed therein, turned inwardly 
to their own minds and discovered that the secret of 


Ahis great power that ruled the life, the universe and 


the man, was nothing but the self. Thus, side by 
side with the development of the magical literature 
which elaborated the sacrificial doctrine that sought 
the source of all power outside man in his ritual 
dealings with the external world, we have the secret 
instructions of the Upanisads which reveal to us 
the ultimate philosophy and secret of human life and 
its place in Nature. 

Literature is but a mode of the self-expression of the 
inner man. The external man is visible, the internal 
man is invisible. Wecan look at the articles of civilisa- 
tion, the house, the furniture, the dress, the ordinary 
marks of refinement or rusticity, energy or constraint, 
customs and manners, intelligence, inventiveness and 
coolness, but all these are but different roads, the visible 
avenues that lead us to the invisible internal man as 
these are but his ways of expression. ‘The internal man 
is but an organic unity of emotive and conative impulses 
which unroll themselves in accordance with the influ- 
ences, physical and social, in which the person has to 
evolve. The gifts ofa particular race are its own. 
The peculiarities of the Greek imagination that gave us 
the twin sister of the Antigone of Sophocles and the 
goddesses of Phidias are the peculiar expressions of the 
Greek mind. As there are differences in anatomical 
structure between the various species of animal and plant 
lives, so there are essential anatomical peculiarities in 
the structure of the different racial minds. If we take 
the life of a man like Cromwell as depicted by Carlyle 


. we may discover a secret organic unity within him and 


an inner soul which would explain all his springs of 
action. We find how a soul is working with the 
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troubling reverses of a melancholic imagination but with 
a tendency and temperament and instinct which is 
English to its very core, unintelligible to those who 
have not studied the peculiar English climate and 
still more the peculiarities of the genius of the English 
race. In and through his letters and mutilated speeches 
one may have the panorama of pictures that led 
him from his farm and team to the general’s tent 
and the Protector’s throne; all through the changes 
and vicrssitudes of life, in his freaks of conscience 
and political conclusions, the entire machinery of 
his, mind becomes directly visible ; and all through 
his individuality we mark the peculiarities of the 
insulated Englishman. In understanding the peculiar 
transformation of the English life in the middle ages 
we can perceive how from under the meaningless 
theological discussions and monotonous sermons, how 
from underneath the beating of living hearts, the con- 
vulsions and apathies of monastic life, the unpredicted 
genius of English life re-asserts itself in wavy turmoils 
and how the inroads of surrounding worldliness and its 
struggles with the monastic ideal, the true appreciation 
of civic life in its exactness, balance and strength, 
reveals itself, and how the iron determination of the 
race shows itself through its constant struggle with 
the neighbouring states. How this English genius is 
well-contrasted with that of France, cultured and re- 
fined with her drawing-room manners and untiring 
analysis of character and actions, her keen irony and 
ready wit, her finesse so practised in the discrimination 
of shades of thought, her turbulent and uncontrollable 
emotions, can be judged by any one who would care to 
study the representative literature of the two countries. 
The idea of a supernatural world, of God and His 
relation to man is indeed common to most civilised 
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human races, but itis the peculiar mode and appre- 
hension distinctly unique in itself that has in one case 
resulted in the architecture of the churches being thrown 
down the old status, destruction of pictures and 
ornaments, curtailment of ceremonies, shutting up of 
worshippers in high pews and tbe like and in the other 
case in the erection of temple-structures, installation of 
images, abolition of windows, darkening of the inner 
chamber, and at the same time in the provision for 
individual worship for every person according to his 
needs and also in the provision for conceiving God 
as formless, graspable only in thought and devo- 
tion and purity of character. While truth is regarded 
as one in the European countries, the Indians have 
always regarded the reality of grades and aspects of 
truth. Itis for this reason that evolution in Europe 
has always taken place by destroying or modifying the 
old, ushering in the new with a total disregard of the 
old except in so far as its elements lay hidden in 
the structure of the new. Indian genius, however, felt 
no contradiction between the old and the new. The 
development of Indian thought therefore is the ushering 
in of the new without the annulment of the old. While 
the development of the Upanisadic monism may on 
one hand be regarded as the annulment of the pluralism 
of Vedic sacrifices and rituals yet the latter persisted 
side by side with the former through centuries. The 
Indian always found such relations between the old and 
the new that it regarded every aspect of the evolution 
as true with reference to human history and the history 
of truth in evolution. The European who does not 
understand this peculiarity of the Indian genius, must 
necessarily fail to havea proper perspective of the evolu- 
tion and development of Indian thought. The Indians 
do not feel any contradiction in taking to Vedic forms 
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of rituals at the time of marriage and have the images 
of Siva, Vigņu and Sakti installed in his family temples 
and at the same time regard the Brahman as the ulti- 
mate truth as formless, causeless and yet the cause of all. 

Many European scholars have discussed the ques- 
tion of the secular or religious origin of dancing and 
dramatic plays. They have failed to notice that the 
origin is both religious and secular and in the same 
performance even now both religious and secular value 
is attached. The Vaignava lyrics are tested from a 
literary point of view as excellent poems of love and at 
the same time they are enjoyed with deep religious 
fervour developing into religious frenzy and unconscious 
states of emotional depth. 

When the Aryan settlers entered India in successive 
hordes and found themselves amongst the aborigines of 
India, the most important concern with them was the 
maintenance of the intcgrity of their race and culture. 
They were, however, somewhat humane in their tem- 
perament and could not think of destroying absolutely 
those of the aborigines who submitted to them against 
the hostile ones, the Rākgasas and the Asuras. They 
carried on an interminable war against the hostile ones 
until at least most of them were destroyed. It is not 
impossible that the civilization of the people of the Indus 
Valley which is almost universally admitted as being 
pre-Vedic was so destroyed. At the same time it would 
be unwise to think that even these hostile people had 
not infiltrated some of their customs and religious 
beliefs and other elements of their civilisation. The 
Siva cult and the Yoga cult may be pointed out as 
specific instances of such infiltration. A close analysis 
and comparison of the elements of earliest Vedic civili- 
sation may in course of time reveal many more instances 
of mutual contact and indebtedness, 
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ja eA But along with the suceessful war and occupation of 

di integ- the country and gradual extension of the civilisation 
towards the East along the course of the Ganges and to- 
wards the South beyond the Vindhyas, unobstructed at 
the time by any foreign invasions, the principal problem 
before these Aryans was to solve the question of social 
synthesis consistent with absolute social integrity. 
They felt that without such a social integrity their 
unity and fraternity would be lost and their influence 
and existence would be destroyed under the strange 
influence of an alien land. They therefore fell back for 
the preservation of their old customs and manners to 
the religious practices as preserved in the oral traditions 
of the Vedas and the subsequent Vedic literature as it 
developed gradually in course of time. Their chief 
motive urge was social preservation and social continu- 
ity and maintenance of its integrity and solidarity, 
which the term ‘dharma’ etymologically means. 
Such a problem need not arise in any appreciable manner 
in the case of those Aryans who had migrated to the 
Western countries for where the Aryans were in large 
multitude they destroyed the original aborigines and 
the inter-marriage between the various hordes of Aryans 
did not or could not lead to any disruption of their 
social integrity as Aryans. In Iran the Aryans preserved 
their integrity and thus their civilization till the advent 
of the Moslems and when they could not withstand the 
impact of Islamic invasion they largely lost their 
integrity and their civilisation merged with the 
civilisation of the Semitic people. But even there 
the best literature and philosophy of the Islamic 
world had been produced by the Persian converts. 
No other nation has been known to produce litera- 
ture and philosophy of a standard higher than that of 
the Aryans, 
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As the preservation of the Vedic culture was thus 
regarded upon as the only means of social preservation 
and the maintenance of social integrity, and was thus 
looked upon as dharma, the idea of dharma as confor- 
mity to old customs and manners of Vedic times 
became the main spring not only of the evolution of the 
legal literature, the Purāņas and the Dharma-šāstras, 
but it became ingrained in the society as the fundamen- 
tal and indispensable structure and scheme of all its 
cultural products. Nothing could be allowed to prevail 
that would come into conflict with the dharma. 

This dharma again was based upon a literature and 
pre-eminently upon a poetic literature, viz., the Vedas. 
Literature thus in one sense as a traditional store- 
house of past customs and manners, was the source of 
dharma and it was dharma also that was in some 
sense at least the dominant influence or guide in the 
production and development of later literature. Practices 
of a secular nature that prevailed in old Vedic times 
became associated on the one hand with dharma and on 
the other they continued to have a development on 
secular lines such as would not be inconsistent with the 
practice of dharma. 

I shall give one instance. In the Rgveda I. 92.4 
there is a passage which describes the dancing of a 
courtesan (nrtu)—adhi pešāmst vapate nrtur-iva-pornute 
vaksa ucchreva varjaham. Sayana in commenting on the 
verse explains it as follows :—nrtur-iva nartayantī yosid- 
iva pešāmsi, rūpa-nāmaitat sarvatr-daršanīyāni rūpāņi 
usa adhivapate svātmani adhikam dhārayati vaksah 
svakiyam urakpradešam porņute anācchāditam karoti — 
i.e., the Usas is like a dancing girl who carefully clothes 
herself in her best raiments but keeps her bosom 
uncovered in order to attract the eyes of all. Now, 
a terracotta figure of a dancing girl with beautiful and 
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sparkling raiments over all her body but with bare bosoms 
has been discovered in the Maurya level of excavation 
near the site of the present Patna College. (See 
A. Banerjee-Sastri’s article, T. H. Q., 1933, p. 155.) 
Now, we find that exactly the same kind of dancing girl 
that used to dance before the audience in Vedic times 
appears in the same kind of dress keeping her bosoms 
bare and her body clothed in raiments before the 
audience in Maurya times. The continuity of the 
practice of the same kind of dancing with same kind of 
clothes for more than thousand years, cannot but appear 
to us surprising. Exactly the same sort of dancing of 
the Devadasis may even now be noticed in many of the 
temples of the South. 

We thus notice a strange continuity of secular 
practices and a strange association of these with reli- 
gious practices which has led many scholars to 
conceive the development of Indian drama from religious 
sources. The point, however, that we wish to lay stress 
upon here, is that the motive of dharma being essen- 
tially of the nature of social preservation and maintenance 
of social solidarity, had never been lost sight of in the 
development of Indian literature. The importance of 
this would be realised when we consider that even 
to-day the indispensable definition of being a Hindu 
consists in his participation in and loyalty to the Vedic 
practices. 

If we closely review the tendencies of the Vedic 
culture, we find that in addition to the adherence to 
certain Vedic customs and manners and the doctrines 
of sacrifices, the Vedic people were anxious like other 
Aryan people to provide for wealth and enjoyment in 
this life and for making provision for happiness here- 
after. Asa matter of fact, most of their prayers are 
for mundane advantages, prosperity and happiness. 
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Even a cursory reading of the Atharva Veda will show 
that these Vedic people would offer prayers even for the 
meanest advantage and pleasure of vulgar types. The 
idea of dharma was later on supplemented with high 
moral ideals, self-control, control of passions and the 
like, culminating in the desire for liberation, but the 
idea of sense-enjoyment and the accumulation of articles 
of prosperity, i.e., kama and artha, remained all through 
the centuries more or less unaffected. The Hindu 
culture thus has been motivated principally by four 
impulses, the impulse of dharma, artha, kāma and 
mokga. Of these the moksa literature consists primarily 
of the Upanigads, the works of the different philosophi- 
cal systems, the religio-philosophical literature of the 
Tantras and the like. The impulse of dharma is to be 
found in the sacrificial literature and its accessories, the 
Vedāhgas. The motive of artha forms the content of the 
Vārttā literature which is now mostly extinct. The 
motive of kama in its special application to sexology 
has led to the development of a fairly large literature 
on the Kāma-šāstra. The dharma, artha and kama 
together are called the trivarga. The literature of 
Political Science, the Kavya and the like are supposed 
to have been motivated by the three fundamental 
emotive tendencies, dharma, artha and kama, Of these 
the huge stotra literature is motivated by the impulse of 
dharma while the other forms of literature, viz., Hpic 
Kavyas, Lyric Kavyas, the Dramas, have been moti- 
vated by three principles, dharma, artha and kāma and 
so also is the kathā literature and the nīt? literature. 
We have said above that the genius of the Indian 
mind is at once extremely analytic and imaginative. 
For this reason we havea fairly large literature of 
Nātya-šāstra and Alamkāra-šāstra, which not only ana- 
lyses in ‘detail the various elements that constitute the 
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complex act of dancing, acting and music, but which 
has also tried to review in detail the structure and 
technique of the Drama as well as the principles under- 
lying the display of sentiments through the histrionic 
art as well as poetry in general. 

Bharata in describing nātya has characterised it 
as productive of dharma and fame, as conducive to long 
life and increasing the understanding and as instructive 
to people in general. It is supposed to be the conjoint 
result of all knowledge, wisdom, art and craft. Its 
purpose is to produce a sort of imitation of human events 
and character. It produces satisfaction and rest for the 
suffering, the fatigued, the wretched and it consoles 
those that are troubled by grief.' Dramatic art is thus 
regarded by Bharata, the author of the earliest work 
on the science of dramaturgy now available, as the art 
of reproduction by imitation. Consistently with it, 
Dhanafijaya has defined nātya as the reproduction of a 
situation and as the different characters are given visible 
form (rüpa) in the person of the actors, a drama is called 
a rūpaka. Among the commentators of Bharata there 
are learned discussions regarding the sense in which a 
dramatic performance may be regarded as a reproduction 
in the sense of imitation and Abhinavagupta, the most 
penetrating and distinguished critic of art, strongly 
objects to the idea of imitation. He holds that through 
music, dancing, acting and the dress, dyeing, and the 
stage environment, the dramatic performance is entirely 


1 nānā.bhāvopasampannam nānā-vasthānturātmakam | 


loka-vrttānukaraņam nāļyametanmayā krtam | 
duhkhārtānām š$ramārtānām šokārtānām tapasvinām | 
vifrünti-jananam kale nātyametad bhavigyats || 
dharmyam yušasyamāyugyjam hitam buddhi-vivardhanam | 
loko-padeéa-jananam nātyametad bhavigyati || 
na taj-jfanam na tac-chilpam na sā vidya na sā kalā | 
nāsau yogo na tat karma nà(ye'smin yanna dréyate Il 
' — Bharata’s Nātyašāstra, 
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a new art for the production of aesthetic joy and it 1s 
not imitation in any ordinary sense of the term. 
Abhinavagupta says that imitation of other’s move- 
ments would produce the ludicrous and imitation of 
other’s feelings and emotions is impossible. The 
influence of music, the sight of the other actors and the 
stage environment produce in the actor an influence by 
which he forgets his spatio-temporal, actual or local 
personality and thus transfigures himself into his 
dramatic personality and a new world consistent with 
the spirit of the dramatic situation appears in him and 
his performance produces in a similar manner a new 
influence, and a newtype of communication emerges out 
of him and enlivens the mind of the audience. But we 
shall not enter here into any details of the nature of 
art-communication. We are only interested to point 
out that dramatic performance becomes an art when 
recitation in the form of dialogues associated with 
suitable gestures, postures, movement, dancing, dress 
and music, succeeds in giving expressions to sentiments 
and passions so as to rouse similar sentiments in the 
minds of the audience. Thus it becomes a dramatic 
art. Thus Nātyadarpaņa says: nātakamiti nàtayati 
vicitram rahjanat pravesena sabhyānām hrdayam narta- 
yati iti nātakam.' In this sense a dramatic perform- 
ance should be distinguished from mere recitation 
which is not so effective. We have elsewhere in the 
editorial notes tried to show the manner in which the 
dramatic performance evolved through a combination of 
recitation, dancing and acting and the fact that there 
were at least in the 2nd century B.C. andin the time 
of the Mauryyas, schools and teachers for the training 
of the dramatic art. 


t yadyapi kathādayo'pi srotrhrdayam nātayanti tathápi ahk opāyādīnām 
vaicitrpahetūnāmabhāvāt na tathā ranjakatvam iti na te nātakam | 
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We have said above that the kācyas and the nàtya 
contributed to dharma, artha and kāma and Bharata’s 
specification of the object of dramatic performance also 
confirms the view. Not only is nātya called a Veda for 
universal instruction and the author of the Nātyašāstra 
called a muni (saint) but dramatic performances were 
generally held in times of religious festivities and when 
they consisted in the reproduction of the great characters 
of the Rāmāyana and the Mahābhārata, they had not 
only an educative valuein rousing noble passions but 
they were regarded also as productive of merit, both for 
those who performed them and for those who listened to 
and witnessed them. Even to-day the Ramacarita is 
played in a peculiar manner in the United Provinces in 
India, where the players as well as the audience are 
surcharged with a religious emotion. Again, when a 
kathaka or a reciter would recite, say, the episode of 
the marriage of Sita, religiously-minded persons would 
have the impression in their minds that the marriage of 
Sité was actually taking place before them and those 
who can afford to do it, would willingly offer golden 
ornaments and jewels as articles of dowry for Sità, 
which of course, are received by the Brahmin reciting 
as his fees. Even those who cannot afford to pay 
much would offer whatever they can, fruits and flowers, 
coins, grains, etc., on such an occasion. Here, again, 
we must note the imaginative character of the Indians, 
who can very easily lose their personality when they 
listen to the imaginary description of deeds that are 
dear to their hearts. 1 do not know if any other people 
in the world have such imaginary susceptibilities. 

In the Prapannāmrta (Chap. 86) by Anantācārya 
there is a curious episode of King Kulasekhara who was 
a Tamil king living in the 12th century, who was very 
fond of listening to the recitation of the Ramayana. 
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When he listened to a verse to the effect that Rama was 
alone to meet the fourteen thousand demons, he became 
so much excited with the affair that he immediately 
armed himself from head to foot and was on the point of 
marching with all his army to meet Ravana as an ally 
of Rāma.' Such imaginative predilection of the Indian 
people could easily be utilised by the poets by dealing 
with characters of the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata 
and the Purāņas as a means of rousing the religious 
and moral interest of the audience and thereby contri- 
buting to dharma. We know that the Rümüyana, 
which is definitely called a kāvya and the Mahabharata, 
which is called an itihdsa, are regarded as invested 
with the holiness of the Vedas. Tbus, there was an 
easy bridge between what may be called dharma and 
what may be called plain literature. We can also 
assume that the Indian people in general were as a rule 
religiously-minded and cared for that type of literature 
which initiated them to religious principles and 
strengthened their faith “n a pleasurable manner 
through amusements. This may be a very important 
reason why most of the plots of Indian dramas and 
kāvyas were taken from the Ramayana, the Mahā- 
bhürata and the Puranas. There are indeed some plots 
derived either directly or indirectly from Guņādhya or 
the floating materials used by him or from similar other 
sources. In other cases, the lives of great kings or 
saints also form the subject-matter of the kāvyas and 
the dramas and in a few cases historical events have 


1 ģgušrāva lam imam šlokam bhaktimān kulagekharah | 
caturda$a-sahasrāņi raksasām bhīma-karmaņām | 
ekaáca rāmo dharmātmā katham yuddham bhavisyati | 
asahisnustato'dharmayuddham sighram skhalad-gatth | 
dhanurvāņam samādāya khadgam carma ca vīryyavān | 
caturangabalopeto janasthanam krtatvaraļ | 
pratasthe tatkgaņe tasya sahāyārtham haripriyah M 
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also been made the subject-matter of literature. Side 
by side with these historical kāvyas we have many 
prašasti-kāvyas in inscriptions which are of excellent 
poetic merit, such as, the pragastis by Kaviévara 
Rama (700-800 A.D.) and the Lalita$üradeva of the 
9th century A.D., &c. 


Not only in the choice of subjects but also in the 
framing of the plots, poets were sometimes guided by 
idealistic motives. Thus Kalidasa described the physical 
beauty of Parvati to its perfection in the Kumāra- 
sambhava, but in the matter of the fruition of her love 
for a great yogin like Siva, the fragile physical beauty 
was not deemed enough. She must go through the 
hardest penance in order that she may make her love 
fruitful. It is only thespiritual glory and spiritual attain- 
ment of spiritual beauty, beauty attained by self-control 
and the attainment of moral height that can become 
permanent and eternal.’ In the case of the love of 
Sakuntalā, who in the intensity of her love had forgotten 
her duties in the hermitage, she had to suffer cruel 
rebuff and practical banishment in sorrow. The lusty 
love of Ūrvašī was punished by her being turned into a 
creeper. Thus, the poet Kalidasa, when describing the 
passion of love, is always careful to demonstrate that 
kama should not in its intensity transgress the 
dharma. But the same poet was not in the least 
perturbed in giving us glowing experiences of conjugal 
satisfaction that took place between Siva and Parvati, or 
conjugal yearning in the case of the Yaksa for his 


1 iyega sā — kartumabandhya-rüpatàm — samádhimástháya — tapobhir. 
ütmanah | 
avāpyate và kathamanyathādvayam tathdvidham prema patišcu tādr- 
Sah tt 

—Kumürasambhava, Canto V, 2. 
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beloved spouse. Kāma in itself is not undesirable or 
bad, but when it transgresses dharma it becomes 
wicked. The kama of King Agnivarna in Raghu- 
vamša led to his destruction. It is for this reason 
that the Sanskrit poets of India instead of por- 
traying mere characters or giving expression to ardent 
love or other sentiments as such, or devising their 
plots at random from their everyday sphere of ex- 
periences, had to adopt a particular scheme, a frame- 
-work of types, within which limitations they had to 
give vent to their poetic effusions. The scheme or 
the frame should be such that the fundamental principle 
that dharma, artha and kama should not transgress 
one another leading to disastrous results, may 
be observed. But here again, with the exception 
of Bhāsa, most of the writers had conformed to the 
poetic convention that no drama should end with 
disastrous consequences. Here again, a drama as an 
work of art was regarded as a whole, as a cycle com- 
plete in itself. A drama ending with disastrous 
consequences would be a mutilated piece from the 
world of our experience—it would merely mean that 
the cycle has not been completed, or that it is only 
a partial view and not the whole.  Inspite of the 
charge of pessimism often laid at the door of Indian 
thought by the Westerners, it should be noted that 
the Indians who admit. sorrow as a partial aspect of 
things would regard it as negative in the conception 
of the whole or totality. A drama in its totality must 
aim at some realisation. Itis for this reason that the 
fully developed drama, viz., a nataka, should have in it 
five critical situations called the mukha, pratimukha, 
Garbha, vimarša and mirvahama. Thus in the drama 
Ratnāvalī, the love of Sāgarikā at seeing the king 
Udayana at first sight, introduces the main theme 
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` of the drama which would culminate in the end in 
the happy union of Udayana with Sāgarikā. This 
is the seed, as it were, which would fructify in 
the whole drama. This seed of first love was some- 
what obscured by the artifice of the king and other 
events that followed, but its shoot 1s again manifested 
when in Act II through the arrangement of Susangatà 
king Udayana and Sàgarikà met each other. This is 
called the pratimukha-sandhi, The garbha-sandhi is 
that in which there are obstructive events which lead 
the reader to doubt whether the hopes raised would be 
fulfilled or not. Thus, when in Sakuntalā we have 
the curse of Durvàsà and later on, the repulsion of 
Sakuntalà by the king in the Court, and her dis- 
appearance, we have the garbha-sandhi. Later on, 
when at the sight of the ring the king is reminded of 
Sakuntalà, we have the vimarša-sandhi, or inspite of 
the obstruction and doubt, the reader is again 
encouraged to hope and is partially satisfied with regard 
to the expected union. The last nirvahana-sandhi is 
that in which the king Dusyanta becomes again united 
with Sakuntalà in Act VII. Thus the five critical 
situations constitute a unity, an epitome of our life as 
a whole. Life has its crises, its difficulties and 
disappointments, but we have always to be hopeful 
regarding the final fulfilment. The drama is thus the 
reflection of life as a whole from the Indian point of 
view and contains its own philosophy. The critics, 
however, recommend further divisions of each of the 
critical stages into which we need not enter. What 
is important to note here is the general review of 
life. 
Types of Drama has several forms, viz., nataka, prakarana> 
ee natikd, prakarani, vyāyoga,  samavakāra, bhāņa, 
dima, utsrgtikanka, īhāmrga, vīthi and prahasana, The 
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prakarama deals with the plot consisting of the 
characters of ordinary people, such as the minister, 
Brahmin, merchant and the like and the plot generally 
is the poet's own invention, or taken from historical 
episodes. Thus Mālatīmādhava is a prakarana. The 
heroine may either be a wife or a courtesan. In Mrccha- 
katika we have a courtesan as a heroine and in Mālatī- 
mādhava a wife. The other characters belong also 
to the sphere of common people. Among the women 
characters we have the procuresses and other common 
women. In a prakarana there are generally troublous 
events and the principal hero is of a patient and 
peaceful temperament (dhīrašānta). The nütikü is 
a mixture of nataka and prakaraņa. The principal 
sentiment is generally love and the hero is generally 
of a soft and amorous temperament. It generally 
deals with the characters of kings. The hero king 
is always afraid of the queen in carrying on his amor- 
ous adventures. There are more heroines than heroes. 
It may be of one, two, three or four Acts. A bhāņa 
portrays the character of a knave or rogue (dhūrta), 
wherein only one person acts in imaginary dialogues, 
i.e., behaving as if the actor was responding to the 
question or speech of another and it consists only of 
one Act and it may include dancing as well. Though 
there is but only one actor, he carries on dialogues 
with imaginary persons not present on the stage. It 
may also include singing. Sometimes one may sit and 
recite with gestures, It generally portrays the amorous 
sentiment and sometimes heroism. The prakasana 
consists in portraying the sentiment of the ludicrous 
generally at the expense of the religious sects; the 
actors and actresses are generally courtesans and their 
associates and the members of the sects at whose 
expense the fun is being enjoyed. It generally consists 
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of one Act. A dima portrays the behaviours and 
characters of ghosts and ghostly beings, Gandharvas, 
Yaksas and Rākgasas. It generally portrays the senti- 
ment of anger and that of the loathsome and disgusting 
and treats of dreadful things like the eclipse, the 
thunder and the comet. It generally consists of four 
Acts and has four critical situations. As examples of 
this, one may refer to the Tripuradāha, Vrtroddharaņa 
and Tārakoddharaņa. A vyāyoga has for its hero either 
gods or kings and has but few actors,—three, four or 
five, but not exceeding ten. The two critical situa- 
tions, garbha and vimarša are absent. It describes 
generally deeds of violence and fighting, but the 
fighting is not for the sake of any woman. It generally 
deals with the happenings of one particular day. A 
samavakāra deals with legendary episodes of the con- 
flict between the gods and demons. It generally deals 
with the sentiment of heroism and generally consists 
of three Acts of three different times: It portrays siege 
of cities or battles or stormy destructions or destructions 
through fire. The Samudramanthana by Vatsarāja is 
a good illustration of samavaküra. A vithi consists 
of one Act, like the Vakulavīthi. It generally portrays 
the sentiment of love and is sometimes accompanied 
with dancing and amorous gestures and generally there 
is one or two actors. The utsrstikdnka deals with 
à known legend or a fairy tale and portrays cruel deeds 
and battles. Many young women are introduced as 
weeping and sorrowing. Though full of dreadful 
events, it would end in peace. Generally it contains 
three Acts. Actual killing should not be shown on the 
stage though sometimes violation of this rule is seen, 
as in the utsrstikanka called the Nāgānanda, where 
Jīmūtavāhana dies on the stage. An īhāmrga portrays 
fighting for the sake of women and the hero may be 
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godly or human and there may be great fights for the 
possession of heavenly nymphs. There are generally 
four Acts and the plot is derived from well-known stories 
modified by the dramatist. 

A review of these various forms of dramatic per- 
formance sheds some new light upon the problem of the 
evolution of the drama. Of these various forms of the 
drama it is only the nātaka and the prakaraņa that 
may be regarded as full-fledged dramas. Of these two, 
again, the nātaka should be based upon a well-known 
story and the hero, who is generally a king, should be 
possessed of all kingly qualities. Though the story should 
be derived only from legends, yet whatever may be im- 
proper or undesirable should be left out. There should 
be many characters in it and there should be the 
five sandhis and a proper balance between the various 
Acts. The sentiment to be portrayed should be either 
heroic or amorous and nothing that may be shocking, 
dreadful or shameful should be shown on the stage. 
lt should consist of at least five Acts and it should not 
have more than ten Acts and each Act should contain 
the event of one day or half a day. The Vikramorvasi 
is a five-Act drama, the Rāmābhyudaya a six-Act drama, 
the Sakuntalā a seven-Act drama, the Nalavikrama an 
eight- Act drama, the Deviparimaya a nine-Act drama and 
the Balaramayama a ten-Act drama. The nataka form 
of drama is regarded as the best and it is supposed to 
contribute to dharma, artha and kama in consistency with 
each other.' The prakarana resembles the nataka, only 


t ato hi nütakasyá'sya prāthamyam parikalpitam | 
nātya-vedam vidhūyādāvrgīnāha pitàmahah | 
dharmādi-sādhanam nātyam sarva-duhkhā-panodanam | 
āsevadhvam tadrgayas tasyotthānam tu ndtakam | | 
divya-manuga-samyogo yatradnkatraviddgakath 1 


Bhāvaprakāšana of Sáradátanaya VIII, pp. 297-298. 
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the plot here may be either legendary or concocted by 
the poet. It also contributes to dharma, artha and 
kama, but the characters are not taken from the higher 
sphere. There may be courtesans here or legally 
married wives or damsels in the state of courtship 
but they are all taken from the bourgeois, such as in 
the Mrechakatika or the Mālatīmādhava. The nātikā 
like the Ratndvalt or the Priyadarstké also deals with 
characters of the higher sphere and they are generally 
of the amorous type. ‘There is not in it any attempt 
to contribute to dharma, artha and kama in mutual 
consistency. We thus find that it has not the same high 
purpose as the nataka or the prakarana. This 
eee accounts for the fact that nātakas have been more popu- 
some other lar and we have an immensely larger number of nātakas 
drama. than any other form of the drama. This is consistent 
with the ideal of the realisation of (rivarga, i.e., 
dharma, artha and kāma, in dramatic performance. It 
also accounts for the fact that we have so few of the 
prahasana and the bhana, which are farces and parodies 
from common life. There may have been the earlier 
forms of popular play which gradually dwindled away 
into forgetfulness with the pronounced and pointed 
development of the ideal of trivarga among people in 
general, and we perceive that as time advanced the ideal 
of dharma as.a purpose of drama was more and more 
definitely demanded. When with the Mahomedan 
occupation the religious practices ceased to be encourag- 
ed by kings, people wanted to be reminded of the old 
ideals of holy characters in dramatic plays and this 
explains the fact why after the 12th or the 18th century 
we have such a superabundance of Epic kāvyas and 
dramas with religious themes. 
Taken at random, of about 68 dramatic pieces after 
the 12th century A.D., we find that the plot of about 
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4lof them were taken from the religious legends and 
only 27 from the secular legends, mostly built upon the 
story available from Guņādhaya”s source. Of these 41 
dramatic pieces drawn from the religious legends, 27 
are natakas, one is a prakarama, 3 are vyāyogas, 3 
dimas, one ihàmrga, 4 utsrstikankas, 2 samavakāras. 
Of the 27 dramatic pieces from secular sources, 6 are 
nātakas, ll prakaraņas, 3 prahasanas, 2 vithis, 4 
nütikas and one īhāmrga. We thus see that the nātakas 
by far exceeded all other forms of dramatic compositions 
and most of them „were taken from religious legends. 
All vydyogas (three), dimas (two), utsrstikankas (four) 
and samavakāras (two) are religious. ‘There is one 
secular īhāmrga and one religious. The bhdna and the 
prahasana cannot by nature be religious and we have 
only 4 prahasanas including the Hāsyacūdāmaņt, and 
there is one bhāņa called the Karpüracarita. Among 
those derived from secular legends, there are some 
nātakas, prakaranas, two vithis and 4 nātikās. The 
dima, we have already seen, deals with episodes of 
supernatural beings like the ghosts and goblins. The 
vyāyoga and the samavakāra deal generally with dreadful 
events, battles between the demons and the gods and 
it is probable that they existed as the earlier forms 
of dramatic representations portraying the defeats of the 
asuras and the aboriginal races in their conflict with 
the Aryans. The bhāņa and the prahasana were 
generally comic representations from popular life of a 
lower status and they displayed no moralising tendency. 
These were the first to disappear. Those dramatic 
forms of representation like the vyāyoga, dima and 
samavakāra which represented military valour, anger 
or irascibility of temper, could not also stand, as with 
the distance of time actual episodes -of battles, etc., 
which had at one time agitated the public mind and 
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represented the mock triumph of the Aryan people 
over their neighbours, ceased to interest the public 
mind. The fact that Bhāsa, whose works are the 
earliest representatives of our dramatic literature now 
available, gives equal importance to these as to the 
natakas indicates the possibility of their existence in 
larger numbers in earlier times which are now lost. It 
is remarkable to note that Bhāsa also draws upon 
religious legends in a large measure. Of the two 
fragmentary dramas of Aávaghosa, one is the Sārtputra- 
prakarana and the other is a religious allegory like the 
Prabodha-candrodaya of later times, and the religious 
motive is apparent in both of them. 

The subjects In the drama of later times, i.e., from the 12th to 


ond Epics the 18th century, taking a review of about 33 dramas, 


tiken tra we find that almost all of them are based on either the 
religious — Rama or the Krsna legend. Hardly any drama had 
been written during this period which may be said to 
have been based upon the story-material of Guņādhya 
which in the later centuries before Christ and through- 
out many centuries after the Christian era supplied 
materials to so many dramas. The same thing may be 
said with more emphasis regarding the Epic kāvyas. 
With the exception of the Carita-kavyas or biographical 
epics there have hardly been any Epic kavyas through- 
out the centuries which have not been based on the reli- 
gious legends. Vālmīki s ltāmāyaņa, the Mahābhārata 
and the Krsna legends from the Puranas had stood as 
inexhaustible stores from which poets could either 
borrow or adapt legends with modifications for their 
kāvya. The Prasasti kāvyas were all inspired with 
feelings of loyalty to great kings or patrons and such 
loyalty could be compared only to devotion to God. 
Thus, both in the dramas and in the kāvyas the scope of 
the poet's treatment was limited by the considerations 
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of trivarga-siddhi. The Sanskrit poets were as a rule 
very fond of delineating the amorous sentiment or the 
sentiment of love. But they could give play to the 
portrayal of their erotic predilections only in a limited 
manner in the kāvyas and the dramas so far as is con- 
sistent with normal, social and conjugal rules of life ; 
but in this sphere the elaborate description of feminine 
beauty and post-nuptial amorous enchantments gave the 
poets sufficient scope to indulge in their tendency to 
give expression to passions and longings. Long sepa- 
rations were also good situations for portraying amorous 
longings. 

But whether in literature or not, the bodily side of 
the passion or the structural conditions of feminine 
beauty have found a place of importance and except in 
the works of a few artists or poets, the representations 
of the physical side seem to our taste to be rather crude. 
It does not, of course, prove that the passion was 
burning more in the blood of the Hindus than in the 
blood of other races. It probably simply means that 
kama being one of the constituents of trivarga, voluptu- 
ousness and sensuality and appreciation of feminine 
beauty as sanctioned by dharma was quite innocent and 
had nothing to be abashed of. The passion of kama, 
as has been mentioned above, had two spheres, one that 
was enjoined by dharma where non-indulgence of the 
passions would be a punishable sin, and the other when 
it was not enjoined by dharma but when such indul- 
gence did not transgress the limits of dharma. So the 
poets also portrayed passionate love in the latter sphere 
and these portrayals in the šatakas and elsewhere form 
some of the best specimens of Sanskrit amorous poetry. 

It has been said above that the drama or Epic kāvya 
was looked upon in this country not as a portrayal of 
any scene of life or any characters that came within the 
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experience of the poet but that they were generally 
regarded as giving an epitome of complete life either of 
the great religious heroes or of kings famous in 
traditional or legendary accounts. Even the story ot 
Guņādhya had a sanctified atmosphere about it on 
account of the fact that it was often believed that it was 
originally narrated by Lord Siva to Parvati (hara- 
mukhodgīrņā). It is on this account that in the great 
kāvyas where royal life was depicted, wars and battles, 
svayamvaras, kingly magnanimity and royal episodes of 
love were narrated and in dramas also which were not 
professedly of a didactic character, the principal subject- 
matter was an episode of love and on some occasions 
heroism also. 

It is on account of a loyalty ingrained deeply in the 
mental structure of Hindu life that Hindu creations 
either in art, literature or philosophy have always 
followed the course of creating types, where individual- 
ity has always remained shy to express itself in its full 
height. Thus, in philosophy also we do not get a free 
response of thought moving forward largely untramelled 
by conditions, but always leaning towards certain fixed 
points which are like the Cartesian co-ordinates deter- 
mining its exact situation. Thus, almost every Indian 
philosophy should admit the validity of the Vedas, the 
doctrine of re-birth or transmigration, the possibility of 
salvation and the root-cause of the world as being some 
form of ignorance. Within these limits each system of 
Indian philosophy develops its own views and predilec- 
tions. Hach system can criticise the above concepts, 
may explain its theory of knowledge and the nature of 
the world, a concept of bondage and salvation and the 
ways that may be adopted for that. So in art also, 
most forms of pictorial or statuary art and even the 
architectural art of India would have some message to 
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communicate and a physical portrayal would rather 
sacrifice its faithfulness to nature in the interest of the 
message to be communicated rather than be realistic 
and devote itself only to the delineation of beauty. 

Under these circumstances, an Epic is supposed to 
have for its hero some king or kings of the same race. 
The story must be taken from a legend. It should 
include within it deprecatory remarks about evil deeds 
and the edification of the noble, description of natural 
scenes, Mountains, forests and oceans, morning, evening, 
and the seasons. 

Every kind of human production,—literature, music, 
fine arts, philosophy, science, state-craft,—has for its 
direct cause a moral disposition or a combination of 
moral dispositions which seems somehow internally to 
determine these products. The conditions of race, 
epoch and environmental conditions and circumstances 
bring out to prominence certain moral conditions which 
"are suited to the production of particular types of archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, music or poetry. Each has 
its special law and it is by virtue of this law, acciden- 
tally as it may appear, that development takes place 
amidst the diversion of its neighbours, like painting in 
Flanders and Holland in the 17th century, poetry in 
England in the 16th century, musicin Germany in the 
18th. Atsuch times in such countries the conditions are 
fulfilled for one art rather than for another. There is 
a special kind of psychology, a mental perspective 
required for the development of each of these arts. 
There is a peculiar inner system of impressions and 
operations which makes an artist, a believer, a musician, 
a painter, a wanderer, or a man of society. Literature 
is like living monuments of the outstanding personalities 
of different times. Literature is instructive because it 
is beautiful. Its utility depends upon its perfection. 
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It deals with visible and almost tangible sentiments 
and the more a book represents the important sentiment 
of the people the higher is its place in literature. It is 
by representing the mode of being of the whole Nature 
of a whole age that a writer can collect round him the 
sympathies of an entire age and an entire nation. It is 
not mere catechisms or chronicles that can impress 
upon us the inner nature of a person or a nation. It is 
the inner movement of sentiments and interests, ideals 
and emotions made living through artistic expression, 
that can hold before us the life of a people. 

It is curious to notice that Indian life and manners 
continued to present a pattern for decades of centuries. 
There was growth and development but more or less on 
the same line. It was only after the Mahammadan 
invasion and finally with the occupation of the country 
by the British that the system of its life and manners 
and even the psychology of the people has undergone a 
rude change—a change which at the first shock had 
stunned the mind of the people with the advent of the 
new sciences, new ways of thought, new perspectives 
which brought with it the whole history of Western 
culture with its massive strength hurled against the 
Indian people. During the first 130 years or so the 
nerve of the Indian mind was almost paralysed by this 
rude shock and during the past 50 years the Indian 
mind is again trying to undersfand the value of the 
contribution of this culture and has been trying to 
become self-conscious and rise above its influence—a 
fact which may be well appreciated not only by the 
growing political consciousness and demand for freedom 
but also from the history of the Bengali literature, 
culminating in tbe literature of Poet Rabindranath in 
whose writings we find a clear and concrete method as 
to how the Western culture can be synthesised with the 
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Indian genius without submitting and drooping down 
before the former but rising above it and yet assimila- 
ting its best fruits and introducing such changes in our 
outlook and perspective as are consonant with our past 
and yet capable of assimilating the new for a creative 
transfiguration. 

The reason of the continuity of Indian culture is 
largely to be found in the insular character of our civi- 
lisation and the extreme doggedness and  obstinacy 
amounting to haughtiness and national pride rising to 
the level of religion against the conscious acceptance of 
any contribution from any foreigner. This could be 
possible largely because of the fact that this national 
pride had become identified with our religion. Our 
legal literature is called Dharmašāstra or religious litera- 
ture. Manners, customs, professions and the like, the 
creation of our social classes with their restricted duties, 
divisions of life into different stages with their ordained 
duties, are not for us mere social adjustments due to 
diverse social and environmental causes but it has been 
the essence of Hindu religion. The Smrtis or the Indian 
legal literature has codified for every member of every 
social class the nature of his duties. The law is not 
merely for regulating our conduct to our fellow- 
beings but for regulating the entire course of our 
daily life, eating, drinking and the like from birth 
to death. Though at different times people have more 
or less deviated from the strict programme laid down 
by the Smrtis, yet, on the whole, the social life has 
strictly and uniformly followed not only the general 
scheme laid by the Smrtis but also most of the 
particular details. I have said above that the stringent 
grip of the Smrtis became more and more tightened 
with the advance of centuries. Thus, for example, the 
prescriptions of the medical science as regards food and 
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drink as found in the Caraka in the 1st century A.D., 
is found wholly unacceptable in the legal literature of 
later times. Restrictions of food and drink and 
various other kinds of conduct and practice became 
more and more stringent, signifying thereby a 
slackening tendency in society. 

Marx has said that division of the social classes 
has always been the result of conflict between the 
capitalists and the working classes and that the 
development of social calture, the production of 
literature, philosophy, music and the like, isthe result 
of the change in economic conditions and means of 
production. But both these theses seem to lose their 
force in the case of India. Here we have the develop- 
ment of philosophy, art and literature though there 
has practically been no change in the means of 
economic production for more than 2,000 years. The 
Brahmins had a position which was even greater than 
that of a king, not to speak of a Vaisya capitalist, and 
yet there was no theocracy in India like the Papal 
domination of the West or like the system of the Caliphs 
in Islam. The Brahmins were poor and self-abnegating 
persons who generally dedicated their lives to learning 
and teaching and to the practice of religious works. 
They did not interfere with the rules of kings except when 
some of them were appointed ministers but they laid 
down a scheme of life and a scheme of conduct which 
had to be followed by all persons from the king to the 
tanner. It was this enforcement of a universal scheme 
of life that often protected the people from misrule and 
tyranny on the part of kings. It isno doubt true that 
in a few exceptions there had been tyranny and 
misrule, but on the whole the kings had to follow a 
beneficent scheme for it was the law. It is principally 
at the time of the Mauryas that we find many laws 
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introduced which were advantageous to the king but 
the Mauryas were Südras. At the time of the Kgatriya 
kings we again find the laws of Smrti revived. The 
caste system had already come into force in its 
stringency in the 4th century B.C. Thus, Megasthenes 
says: '' No one is allowed to marry out of his own 
caste or to exchange one profession or trade for another 
or to follow more than one business." The existence 
of the caste system means the allocation of particular 
duties in society to particular castes. The union of 
the Ksatriya and the Brahmana, of the king and the 
law-giver in the council, was at the basis of the 
Hindu Government. There was a joint-family system 
very similar to what they had in Rome, but every 
individual member had a locus standi in the eye of the 
law and the father of the family was like the trustee 
of the family property. The king and the Brahmin 
were the trustees of society, the king by protecting and 
enforcing the laws of dharma and the Brahmin by 
promulgating them. The Brahmins, as it were, were 
the legislators, and the kings, the executives and the 
former were, so far as the legislation went, independent 
of the latter. This legislation, however, referred not 
only to ordinary juridical conduct but to all kinds of 
daily duties and conduct as well. But when the laws 
were codified, though the Brahmin as a purohita or 
priest retained his position of high honour and respect 
from the king, he was no longer a constituent of the 
Government. Thus, the seven angas constituting the 
state (svūmyā-mātya-suhrt-koga-rāstra-durga-balāni ca, 
i.e., king, councillor, allies, treasury, people and 
territory, fortresses and army), did not include 
Brahmins as a constituent. Gradually the importance 
of the king’s office gained in strength as subserving the 
primary needs and interests of the people and the 
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preservation of the society according to the principles 
of dharma. But even the king was bound to dispense 
justice in accordance with the principles of dharma. 
The dispensation of justice was not only necessary for 
social well-being but punishment was also regarded as 
having a purificatory value for a man’s post-mortem 
well-being. The unrighteousness of a king destroys 
dharma in the society and creates social disturbances 
as well as physical misfortunes, such as, untimely 
death, famine and epidemic. Thus the dispensation 
of justice and its failure was regarded not only as 
having immediate but also transcendental effects. 
The king thus had a great responsibility. The king 
exists for the discharge of dharma and not for self- 
gratification (dharmāya raja bhavati na kāmakaraņāya 
a deal ot tu). Almost all the sciences of polity are in thorough 
in lawand agreement with the view that a king must first of all 
E be absolutely self-controlled. But in spite of all these, 
there were teachers like Bharadvaja who would advise 
any kind of unprincipled action for the maintenance of 
the king’s power. But this was not accepted by most 
of the political authorities, but Kautilya’s code leaned 
more or less to this type of aetion. Inthe Mahabharata 
we find many passages in which the role of punishment 
is extolled and Brhaspati also held that view. Side by 
side with the view of divine authority of kings we have 
also in the Mahabharata and the Buddhist canons the 
view that the king was elected by the people on the 
terms of contract which involved the exchange of the 
just exercise of sovereign power and obedience regarding 
payment of taxes on the part of the people. In 
Kautilya we find that he had due regard for the 
social order of varndsrama and he regarded the 
importance of the three Vedas, the Varta-sastra and 
Polity. Kautilya lays great importance on the position 
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of ihe king’s office. The king. constitutes within 
himself his kingdom and his subjects. Yet there are 
many passages in the Arthašāstra to indicate that king's 
authority depends upon the will of the people whom he 
has always to keep satisfied, and we find there that it is 
the duty of the king to promote the security and 
prosperity of the people in lieu of which the subjects 
should pay taxes to him. Kautilya is also mainly 
loyal to the Dharmašāstra principle that the king is an 
official who is entitled to receive taxes for the service 
of protection and that he is spiritually responsible for 
the discharge of his duties. Kautilya also lays down 
a very high standard of moral life for the king. Good 
education and self-control are the first requisites of good 
government. Though there are elaborate rules of 
foreign policy, Kautilya definitely lays down the view 
that no king should covet his neighbour’s territories, 
and in case of battles with other kings itis his duty to 
restore to throne the most deserving from the near rela- 
tions of the vanquished king—a policy entirely different 
from that of the imperialistic governments of to-day. A 
king should only attempt to secure safety for his kingdom 
and extend his influence on others. In later times, 
between 900 and 1200 A.D., when the commentaries of 
Medhātithi, Vijūānesvara and Aparārka and the Jaina 
Nītivākyāmrta were written, we have the view, parti- 
cularly in Medhātitht, that the principles of rājadharma 
and dandanitt, though principally derived from Vedic 
institutions, are to be supplemented from other sources 
and elaborated by reason. Thus, Medhatithi would not 
restrict the office of kingship to a Kgatriya alone but 
would extend it to any one who is ruling with proper 
kingly qualities. Kālidāsa also, we have seen, was 
consistent with the teaching of the old Dharmašāstra 
that the term ksatra was in meaning identical to the 
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term nrpa. Ksatra means ksatāt trāyate and mrpa 
means nrn palit, The other aspect of the king is that 
he should be popular, and this aspect is signified by 
the term raja (raja prakrtirafijanat). But Medhātithi 
uses the term rājā, nrpa or pārthiva to mean any ruling 
prince. Medhatithi would apply the term nrpa even to 
provincial governors. The subjects have the inalien- 
able right of protection by the king bv virtue of the 
taxes they pay to him, and for any mischief that comes 
to them, the king is responsible. If their property is 
stolen, the king will restore the value of the articles 
stolen. It seems also that Medhatithi not only concedes 
to-the view that the subjects may even in normal times 
bear arms for self-protection, but when the king is 
incompetent, they have also the right to rebel and 
suspend the payment of taxes. But during the 19th to 
the 17th century in the works of Sukra, Madhava and 
Pará$ara, we find again the theory of divine right of 
kings coming to the forefront and the doctrine of the 
perpetual dependence of subjects on the king and of the 
king's immunity from harm advocated, which tended 
to contradict the earlier concept of king as the servant 
of the people. 

From the above brief review we can well understand 
the light in which the kings were held during the 
really creative period of literature beginning from the 
2nd or the 3rd century B. C. to the 12th century A.D. 
The ideal of a king depicted in the Ramdyana and also 
in the Mahābhārata as also in the works of Kālidāsa and 
other writers, reveals to us the integral relation of soli- 
darity between the king and the subjects. Almost every 
drama ends with the prayer which is a sort of national 
anthem seeking the good of the king and the people. The 
concept of the king involved the principle that he would 
protect the people and be of such ideal character and 
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conduct that he might be liked by all. The term 
prakrti, etymologically meaning the source or origin, 
was a term to denote the subjects. This implied that the 
king drew his authority from the subjects. This is the 
reason why the kings often excited as much admiration 
as the gods and though many panegyric verses in lite- 
rature may have as their aim the flattery of kings for 
personal gain, yet judging from the general relation 
between the king and his subjects it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that in most cases there was a real and genuine feeling 
of sincere admiration and love for the king. This also 


gives us the reason why royal characters were treated. 


in kāvya side by side with the characters of gods, for 
the king was god on earth not by his force or his power 
of tyranny but through love and admiration that was 
spontaneous about him on the part of the subjects. 
The cordial relation between subjects and royal 
patrons explains the origin of so many prašastt and 
carita kāvyas. 

If we take a bird's-eye view of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture we may classify them as Epic and Lyric kāvyas, 
the carita kāvyas (dealing with the lives of kings and 
patrons of learning), the prašastts or panegyrical verses, 
the different types of dramas, lyric kāvyas, the century 
collections or-satakas, the stotra literature or adoration 
hymns, the Campüs or works written in prose and 
verse, the kathā literature, the nītt literature, the 
didactic verses and stray verses such as are found in the 
anthologies. The sources of the materials of kāvya as 
held by Rājasekhara, are Sruti, Smrti, Purana, Itihāsa, 
Pramāņavidyā, Samaya-vidyà or the sectarian doctrines 
of the Saivas, Paficarütrins, ete., the Arthašūstra, the 
Nātyašastra and the Kāmašāstra, the local customs 
and manners, the different sciences and the literature 
of other poets. 
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Apart from the reference to poems written by Panini 
and to the dramas referred to in the Mahābhāsya, 
probably the earliest remains of good drama are the 
dramas of Bhāsa, which in some modified manner have 
recently been discovered. In the 1st century B.C. we 
have the works of Kālidāsa and in the 1st century A.D. 
we have the Buddha-carita, the Saundarananda, the 
Sāriputraprakaraņa and an allegorical drama written 
by Aévaghosa, the Buddhist philosopher. This was the 
time of the Sungas, the Kanvas and the Andhra dynas- 
ties. Pusyamitra had slain his master Brhadratha 
Mauryya and had assumed sovereignty of the Mauryya 
dominions ofrUpper India and of South India up to the 
Nerbudda and had repulsed Minander, king of Kabul 
and the invader was obliged to retire to his own 
country. His son Agnimitra had conquered Berar and 
Pusyamitra performed the Asvamedha sacrifice and 
revived Hinduism. The Mālavikāgnimitra of Kālidāsa 
gives a glowing account of the Rdajastiya sacrifice 
performed by Pusyamitra. The Buddhist writers 
describe him as having persecuted the Buddhists. The 
last Sunga king Devabhūti lost his life and throne 
through the contrivances of his Brahmin minister, 
Vasudeva. He founded the Kanva dynasty, which was 
suppressed in 28 B.C. and the last Kāņva king, Susar- 
man, was slain by the Andhras, who had already 
established themselves by the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C. on the banks of the Krsna. The Andhra kings all 
claimed to belong to the Satavahana family. The name 
of Hala the 17th king has come down to us because of 
his Saptašatī of Prākrt erotic verses of great excellence. 
It seems that at this time Prakrt rather than Sanskrit 
was the language of poetry in the South. It is difficult 
to ascertain the dates of Hāla's Saptašatī (which 
have, however, in reality 430 stanzas common to all 
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recensions, the rest may be an interpolation). Judging 
from the nature of the Prakrt, one may think that the 
work was probably written about 200 A.D. though it is 


difficult to be certain of its date. In the meanwbile,. 


we have some of the specimens of the earliest prose in 
the inscriptions of Rudradāmana in Girnār (A.D. 150). 
In the region of Bombay we get foreign rulers like the 
Ksaharaétas who were probably subordinate to the Indo- 
Parthian kings in the Ist century A.D. The next 
chief was Nahapana. The Kgaharātas, however, were 
extirpated by Gautamiputra-Satakarni, the Andhra 
king. His son, Vàsigthiputra Sripulumayi, had married 
the daughter of Rudradāmana I, the Saka Satrap 
of Ujjayini, but much of the territory of the son-in- 
law was conquered by the father-in-law. As we 
have just seen, Sanskrit was the court language of 
Rudradamana and Yajiiagri, the son of Vasisthiputra 
Sripulumayi, who was a great king of military exploits 
(178-202 A.D.). The fall of the Andhra kings coincides 
approximately with the death of Vasudeva, the last 
great Kusàn king of North India and with the rise 
of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia (A.D. 226). 
But the history of the 3rd century after Christ is 
rather very obscure. The only important tradition 
of literary growth during the Andhras is the legend 
about king Satavahana or Salivahana, in whose court 
Gunàdhya and SŠarvavarmācārya are supposed to have 
lived. Guņādhya was born at Pratisthāna in the Deccan 


on the banks of the Godavari. This city of Pratigthaina 


is the capital of the Andhrabhrtyas, though there is 
much doubt about the location of the city. But there 
isa Pratisthina on the banks of the Ganges as men- 
tioned in the Harivamša. Bana refers to Satavahana 
as having made the immortal repertory of beautiful 
passages and this seems to indicate that there was great 
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cultivation of Sanskrit poetry even before Satavahana.’ 
According to the: legend, Sātavāhana's adopted father 
was Dipakarni and this indicates that he may have 
belonged to the race of the Sātakarņis. The Hala 
Saptašatī also conclusively proves that there was an 
abundant literary production in the Prākrtylauguage 
and we have also strong reasons to believe that there 
must have been many dramas in Prakrt. But we do 
not know anything more about the exact time when 
Hala may have flourished. But if the legend is to 
be believed, the two great works, the Kātantra of 
Sarvavarma and the Brhatkatha of Guņādhya were 
written at this time. That stories used by Gunadhya 
were floating about among the populace, is well evident 
from Kālidāsa s statement udayana-kathā-kovida-grāma- 
vrddhan in the Meghadita and the utilisation of those 
stories by Bbāsa. We know that in all probability, 
Kālidāsa had flourished at the time of the- later Sungas 
and Patafijali the grammarian was probably engaged 
as a priest in the Horse Sacrifice of Pusyamitra. We 
also know that the Saka kings like Rudradāmana had 
taken to the Sanskrit language and Vaigņava religion. 
We also know from the inscriptions in the Besnagar 
Column that the Greek ambassador Heliodorus had 
accepted the Bhāgavata religion. lt is also probable 
that Minander the Greek king had become a Buddhist. 
‘Mitbradates I, the Persian king (170-186 B.C.), 
had extended his dominions up to the Indus and this 
explains why the chiefs of Taxila and Mathura had 
assumed Persian titles in early times and we have the 
remains of Persian culture in the excavations of Taxila. 


l avindsinam-agramyam-akarot šātavāhanaļ | 
viéuddhajátibhih kogam ratnatriva subhāsitaih 1 
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It is possible that a Christian Mission under St. 
Thomas had come to the court of the Indo-Parthian 
king Gondophares at the beginning of the Christian 
era, but the Mission seems to have left no impression. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that neither 
Alexander's conquest nor the association with Bactrian 
kings, seems to have left any permanent impression 
on the Indian mind. The Punjab or a considerable 
part of it with some of the adjoining regions remained 
more or less under Greek rule for more than two centuries 
(190 B.C. to 20 A.D.), but except the coins bearing 
Greek legends on the obverse, hardly any effect of 
Hellenisation can be discovered, It is surprising that 
not a single Greek inscription is available. There is 
no evidence of Greek architecture. The well-known 
sculptures of Gandhāra, the region around Peshawar, 
are much later indeed and are the offsprings of cosmo- 
politan Graeco-Roman art. The invasions of Alex- 
ander, Antiochus the Great, Demetrios, Eukratides and 
Minander were but military incursions which left no 
appreciable mark upon the institutions of India. The 
people of India rejected Greek political institutions 
and architecture as well as language. 

During the 2nd and the 3rd century, Saivism had 
established itself very firmly in South. The Siva 
cult had long been in existence among the Dravidians 
and by the 3rd century A.D. it attained almost its 
finished character in the noble and devout writings of 
Māņikkavāchakara in Malabar. The Vasudeva cult 
had already penetrated into the south and by the 3rd 
and the 4th century A.D. the earliest Alwar thinkers 
had started the Bhakti literature. 

In the meanwhile, the Yueh-chis being attacked by 
their foes, the Sakas, rushed forward and after subjugating 
Kabul, entered into India and conquered the Punjab 
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under Kadphises I. His son Kadphises II not only 
established his power in the Punjab but in a consider- 

able part of the Gangetic plain in Benares (A.D. 45). 

But these parts were probably governed at this time 

by military Viceroys. In the meanwhile, the Yueh- 

chis were being attacked by the Chinese. Kaniska 

tried to repel the Chinese but his army was totally 

routed and he had to send several embassies to China 

to pay tributes. The conquest of Kabul by the Yueh- 

chis opened the land route towards the West and 

Roman gold of the early Roman Emperors, such as 

Tiberius (A.D. 14-88) began to pour into India 

in payment for silk, spices, gems and dye-stuff. 
Southern India at the same time was holding an active 

maritime trade with the Roman Empire and large 
quantities of Roman gold poured into India. Now, 
Kadphises II was succeeded by Kaniska (58 B.C.). 

His dominions extended all over North-Western India 

as far as the Vindhyas. A temporary annexation of 
Mesopotamia by Trajan, the Roman Emperor, in 116 

A.D. brought the Roman frontier within 600 miles 

of the western limits of the Yueh-chi Empire. 
Kaniska had also conquered Kashmir and attacked 

the city of Pātaliputra from where he took away the 

Buddhist saint Asvaghosa. His own capital was 

Extension Purugapur or Peshawar. Kaņiska had also conquered 
fune 2p Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan. Thus the limits of 
Ko rur the Indian Empire extended up to Khotan, a fact 
Mébansten Which explains the migration of Buddhist culture and 
Indian works which are being occasionally discovered 

_ there. The most important thing about him for our 

Kaniske Purposes is that he was converted to Buddhism, as 
converiedto may be known from his coins. Buddhism had in 
his time developed into the Mahayana form of which 
Aévaghosa was such an important representative and 
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the image of Buddha began to be installed in different 
parts of his Empire, taking a place with the older gods, 
such as Šiva or Vigņu and an elaborate mythology 
of Buddhism developed. It is at this time in the 2nd 
century A.D. that we have the style of sculpture 
described as the Gāndhāra school which was a branch 
of the cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art. This style 
of art, which is much inferior to the indigenous Indian 
art, soon lost its currency. Kaņiska called a council 
for the interpretation of Buddhist scriptures and about 
500 members of the Sarvàstivàda school met in 
Kashmir and the Buddhist theological literature under- 
went a thorough examination and elaborations were 
made in huge commentaries on the Tripitaka. This 
included the Mahāvibhāsā which still exists in ils 
Chinese translation and it is said that these commen- 
taries were copied on sheets of copper and these were 
deposited in a stūpa near Srinagar. From the time of 
Kaniska we have the golden age of the development of 
Buddhist Mahayana and Sarvastivada literature as also 
the codification of most of the Indian philosophical 
sūtras. The first five or six centuries of the Christian 
era were also the age of great philosophical controversy 
between the Buddhists, the Hindus and the Jainas. 
Aévaghosa himself had written the Sraddhotpāda-sūtra 
and the Mahāyāna-sūtrālankāra. It has been urged 
by Cowell that Kālidāsa had borrowed from the 
Buddhacarita. But this point is very doubtful and 
the position may be reversed. The similarity of a few 
passages in the Kumdrasambhava and the Raghuvamésa 
does not prove any conscious indebtedness on any side, 
so far as A$vaghoga's Buddhacarita is concerned. Aáva- 
ghosa also wrote a book of Buddhist legends called the 
Satralankara and also the Vajrasūcī. More or less about 
this time we had also the poet Matrceta and also the 
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Buddhist poet Árya-$üra who wrote the Jātakamālā 
in imitation of A$vaghosa's Sūtrālankāra. His dic- 
tion in prose and verse was of the kavya style. Some of 
the important Avadānas were also written during the 
lst or the 2nd century A.D. The Ašokāvadāna was 
actually translated into Chinese in the 3rd century A.D. 
It is curious to notice that these Avadānas which were 
written in Sanskrit, more or less at the time when 
the Brhatkathü of Gunàdhya was written in Paisaci, 
were seldom utilised by the Sanskrit writers. Many of 
the Avadāna legends are found in Kgemendra's work so 
far as the essential part of the tales is concerned. But 
the didactic element is preponderatingly much greater 
in the Buddhist treatments. The great Mabāyāna 
writers Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu, Candragomin, 
Santideva and others began to follow in close succession. 
The Mahayana literature gradually began to model 
itself on the Puranas and the introduction of the 
Dhéranis and other cults and rituals as well as the 
personification of powers into deities led to the rise of 
the Buddhist Tantras. The Lankūvatāra, a semi-philo- 
sophical and semi-Tantrik work, was written probably 
sometime in the 4th century and later on the Yoga 
doctrine modified according to the psychology of the 
different people—among the Tibetan, the Chinese and the 
Japanese—assumed diverse forms. The stotra literature 
also formed the model of the Buddhist stotras and 
through this the theatre of the mental operation extended 
not only from the Hindukush to Cape Comorin but it 
extended also to Further India, Tibet, China, Japan, 
Korea, the Malay-Archipelago and many islands in the 
Indian and the Pacific Ocean and also to Central Asia, 
Turkistan, Turfan and other places. 

The reign of Kaniska terminated in or about 123 A.D, 
After him Vasiska and Huviska succeeded and Huviska 
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was succeeded by Vāsudeva I. The name signifies that 
he was converted into Hinduism and his coins exhibit 
the figure of Siva attended by the bull, Nandi and the 
trident. Coins are found during the period 238-269 
A.D. where a royal figure clad in the garb of Persia (an 
imitation of the effigy of Shahpur I, the Sassanian) is 
found, which indicates Sassanian influence in India. 
But we have no more details of it from any inscriptions 
of literary eminence. Probably numerous Rājāsin India 
asserted their independence as may be inferred from 
muddled statements in the Puranas, such as the 
Abhiras, Gardabhilas, Sakas, Yavanas, Vahlikas and 
the successors of the Andhras. The imperial city of 
Pataliputra maintained its influence as late as the 5th 
century A.D. but we practically know nothing about 
the condition of the interior of India at this time. 

The local Rājā near Pataliputra called Candragupta 
married a Juicchavi princess named Kumāradevī about 
the year 308 A.D. We do not hear much of the 
Licchavis in the intervening period of history since the 
reign of Ajātašatru. Candragupta was strengthened 
by this alliance and he extended his dominion 
along the Gangetic Valley as far as the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jamuna, about 320 A.D. Between 330 
and 335 A.D. he was succeeded by his son Samudra- 
gupta who immediately after his succession plunged 
himself into war. The multitude of pragastis in the ins- 
criptions have immortalised his reign in Indian history. 
The elaborate composition of Harisena with its contents 
is a historical document which is remarkable also 
as a linguistic and literary landmark. Samudragupta’s 
Empire extended on the North and the Hast from Kama- 
rūpa to Tāmralipti including the modern site of Calcutta 
and extended westwards ina straight line across the 
Vindhyas to Guzerat and Saurástra later on acquired 
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by his son Candragupta II and on the north 
to the borders of Nepal up to the banks of the 
Cbenab river in the Punjab. He performed an 
Agvamedha ceremony and is reputed to have been 
an adept not only in music and song but it 
is said that he bad also composed many metrical works 
of great value and was called a King of Poets. He 
allowed the Buddhist king Meghavarna of Ceylon to 
erect a monastery and temple in Buddhagaya. In the 
7th century when Hiuen-Tsang visited it, it was a 
magnificent establishment which accommodated 
1000 monks of the Sthavira school and afforded 
hospitality to monks from Ceylon. Samudragupta 
had also received Vasuvandhu. Throughout his 
conquests he secured submission of the various 
chiefs but he seldom annexed their territory. He 
had removed his capital to Ayodhya from P'ataliputra. 
Thus when Hiuen-Tsang came in the "th century, 
he found Pataliputra in ruins but when Rajasekhara 
mentions the glory of Pātaliputra, he refers to 
Upavarsa, Varsa, Panini, Pifigala, Vyadi, Vararuci 
and Patafijali as having been tested according to the 
tradition in Pátaliputra. His successor Candragupta, 
who had assumed the title of Vikramaditya, led 
his conquests to the Arabian Sea through Malwa, 
Guzerat and Kāthiīāwad, which had been ruled for 
centuries by the Saka dynasty. We know that the 
capital of Castana and his successors was Ujjayinī. 
Vidišā was also the important centre of Agnimitra. 
But Samudragupta and his successors had made their 
capital in Ayodhyā. It will therefore be wrong to 
suppose that one should make Kālidāsa a resident of 
Ujjayini and yet make him attached to the court of 


l Kāvyamīmāmsā, p. 66, 
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Candragupta II. Kaušāmbī, which stood on the high 
road to Ujjayini and North India, had the Asoka pillar 
on which there is inscribed an inscription of Samudra- 
gupta and it has been argued that Kausambi also 
formed his temporary place of residence. Candra- 
gupta II destroyed the Saka Satrapy by first dethroning 
and then executing Rudrasena. "Though he was tole- 
rant of Buddhism and Jainism he was an orthodox 
Hindu and probably a Vaisnava. From Fa Hien’s 
accounts (405-411 A.D.) we find that people were 
enjoying good government and abundant prosperity at 
the time of Vikramaditya. 

Still then there were monasteries in Pataliputra 
where about six to seven hundred monks resided, and Fa 
Hien spent three years there studying Sanskrit. At his 
time ''charitable institutions, were numerous. Rest 
houses for travellers were provided on the highways 
and the capital possessed an excellent free hospital 
endowed by benevolent and educated citizens—hither 
come all poor helpless patients suffering from all kinds 
of infirmities. They are well taken care of and a 
doctor attends them. Food and medicine are supplied 
according to their wants and thus they are made quite 
comfortable and when they are well they may go 
away.’’' In describing the state of the country Fa 
Hien speaks of the lenience of the criminal law. He 
further says: “throughout the country no one kills 
any living thing, or drinks wine or eats onions or 
garlic. They do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or distilleries in 
the market places. Only the caņdālas, hunters and 
fishermen lived a different way of life. The only source 
of revenue was rent on crown lands. Fa Hien never 


1 Bmith's Early History of Indis, pp. 296-296. 
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speaks of brigands or thieves. At the death of Candra- 
gupta, Kumaragupta I ascended the throne in 413 A.D. 

It will be wrong to suppose that Saivism spread 
from the South to the North for even Kadphises II, the 
Kusàna conqueror, was an worshipper of Siva and put 
the image of Siva on his coins and during the whole 
period when Buddhism acquired ascendency in India, 
worship of Hindu gods had continued unabated. The 
only distinctly Buddhist coins were those that 
were struck by Kaniska but the next king Vasudeva 
had been a Hindu, as has already been mentioned, and 
the Saka Satraps were also Hindus. The Pali language 
of the Buddhists were reserved only for Buddhist reli- 
gious works. No kāvya or drama were written in Pāli 
and after Asoka it was seldom used as the language of 
inscriptions and even the Janguage of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions was not Pali. Though we are unable to place 
Kālidāsa in the Gupta period there was undoubtedly a 
great enlightenment of culture during the Gupta period 
which went on till the 11th or the 12th century. We 
have not only at this time Vatsabhatti and Harisena 
but a galaxy of other writers. The panegyrics of both 
Harigeņa and Vatsabhaiti illustrate the highest style that 
Sanskrit had attained at this period. Bhāravi also 
probably lived in the 5th century and Bhatti also in all 
probability lived somewhere during the 5th or the 6th 
century. It has been suggested that Stidraka may also 
have lived at this time, but we really know very little 
about Sūdraka. Aryabhata,{the celebrated astronomer, 
also probably lived towards the end of the 5th or the 
middle of the 6th century. The laws of Manu as we 
find it and also of Yajfiavalkya probably belong to 
this age. But as regards the poets, it will be. rash to 
say that they were invariably attached to courts of 
kings, They probably lived well to be able, to turn to 
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their vocation of writing poetry, but it may be supposed 
that they had always some patrons among the rich 
people. 

Art and architecture, both Buddhist and Brahmi- 
nical, flourished during the 5th and the 6th century 
and though by the ravages of Moslem army almost 
every Hindu building was pulled to pieces and all large 
edifices of the Gupta age had been destroyed, yet recent 
researches have discovered for us a few specimens of 
architectural compositions of a considerable skill in out 
of the way places. The allied art of sculpture attained 
a degree of perfection, the value of which is being 
recently recognised. Painting as exemplified by the 
frescoes of Ajantā and the cognate works of Sigiria in 
Ceylon (479-97) are so many best examples of Indian 
art. Colonisation of the Malayan Atchipelago, Java 
and Sumatra bad begun probably at least in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and: Indian civilisation, 
particularly Brabminic, had already been established in 
the Archipelago by 401 A.D. By the middle of the 
7th century, according to the report of I-Tsing, 
Buddhism was in a flourishing condition in the island 
of Sumatra and it grew side by side with the Hindu 
culture. The study of Sanskrit was so much current 
there that I-Tsing spent about 6 months in order to 
acquaint himself with Sanskrit grammar. The earliest 
Sanskrit inscriptions, however, are found in Borneo 
and during the 4th century A.D. Borneo was being 
ruled by Hindu kings, such as Aévavarman, Mülavar- 
man, etc. Already inthe 5th century we hear of 
Pūrņavarman in Western Java and the worship of 
Visnu and Siva was prevalent in those parts, Mahayana 
forms of Buddhism also flourished in the country in 
the 8th and 9th centuries. In India we find the 
Vaisnava and the Saiva worship flourish side by side 
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with Buddhism. But the golden age of the Guptas 
lasted for a century and a quarter (330-455). Skanda- 
gupta came to the throne in 455 A.D. He successfully 
resisted the Pusyamitras from the South and drove away 
the Huns. But in the second invasion of the Huns he 
was defeated, as we know from an inscription dated 
458 A.D. He appointed -Parnadatta Viceroy of the 
West who gave Junāgad or Girnar to his son. At 
about 465 and also in 470 the Huns began to pour in. 
Skandagupta probably died in 480 A.D. With his 
death the Empire vanished but the dynasty remained. 
After his death Puragupta succeeded who reigned from 
485 to 535 A.D. The importance of Magadha, how- 
ever, and the University of Nalanda survived the down- 
fall of the Guptas. We have the account of a Chinese 
Mission sent to Magadha in 589 A.D. for the collection 
of original Mahayana texts and for obtaining services of 
scholars capable of translating them into Chinese, 
During the reign of Jivitagupta I, Paramartha was sent 
to China with a large collection of manuscripts. He 
worked for 23 years in China and died at the age of 70 
in 569. During his reign Bodhidharma also went to 
China (502-549). 

In the Western province of Malwa we find record of 
other kings such as Buddhagupta and Bhànugupta. 

Towards the close of the 5th century Bhatàrka 
established himself at Valabhi in Kāthiāwād in 770. 
The great Buddhist scholars, Gunamati and Sthiramati 
resided in Valabhī and Valabhi became a great centre 
of learning. After the overthrow of Valabhi its place 
was taken by Anhilwàra, which retained its importance 
till the 15th century. 

The Huns, however, overthrew the Gupta Empire 
and became rulers of Malwa and Central India. But 
Mihirakula was defeated by a confederacy of kings 
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headed by Bālāditya and Yasodharman, a Raja of The Huns 
supplanting 


Central India. Mihirakula fled to Kashmir. The chs Gupte 
Kashmirian king allowed him the charge of a small becomes a 
territory. Mihirakula then rebelled against his bene- ši 
factor and killed his whole family. But this Hun 
leader had become a devotee of Siva. With the death 
of Mihirakula India enjoyed immunity from foreign 
attacks for a long time. 
We must now come to Harga (606-647).  Harsa 
was a great patron of learning and Bana has given 
some account of him in his Harsacarita. Harga’s 
Empire was almost equivalent to that of Samudragupta. 
Harsa was himself a great poet. He wrote three Develop. 
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grammarian, wrote a Buddhist drama called Lokànanda L. 
describing the story as to how a certain Manicüda gave 
away his wife and children to a Brahmin out of genero- 
sity. He lived before 650 A.D. as he is cited in the 
Kasika Vrtti. A contemporary of his, Candradasa, had 
dramatised the Vessantara legend. Whether Candra 
and Candragomin are identical, may be a matter of 
indecisive controversy. But Candra or Candraka’s 
poems are quoted in the Subhāsitāvalī and he was 
admired by the rhetoricians. Almost a contemporary 
of Harga was Mahendravikramavarman, son of 
the Pallava king  Simhavikramavarman, and he 
also was himself a king who ruled in Kāūcī. He 
wrote a prahasana (Mattavilāsa) showing the same 
technique as that of Bhasa. Bana, we know, 
not only wrote the Harsacarita and the Kādambarī, 
but also the Candi-sataka, the Mukuta-taditaka 
(a drama) and Parvatiparinaya (a rūpaka). It is 
doubtful whether he or Vamana Bhatta Bana was the 
author of the Sarvacarita-nātaka, The great dramatist 
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Bhavabhūti also flourished about 700 A.D. His three 
plays, the Mālatīmādhava, the Uttaracarita and the 
Viracarita are masterpieces of Sanskrit drama. Though 
the exact date of Subandhu, author of the Vāsavadattā, 
cannot be determined yet as both Bana and Vamana of 
the 8th century refer to him, he must have flourished in 
the 6th or the 7th century. Bhatti also probably 
flourished in the 6th or the 7th century. Bhamaha 
was slightly junior to him. The Nātyašāstra had been 
written probably in the 2nd century A.D. The poet 
Medhavin and the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti, who 
was also a poet, flourished probably in the 6th century 
and Dandin, author of the Kāryādarša and the Daša- 
kumüracarita probably also flourished in the 6th century. 
Diünàga, the Buddhist logician, bad flourished in the 
5th century during which time Vātsāyana also wrote 
bis Bhāsya on the Nyāyasūtra. The Sāmkhya-kārikā 
of Isvarakrgna was probably written by the 3rd century 
A.D. and the Nyāyasūtras were probably composed 
near about that time and the Vedānta-sūtras of Bādarā- 
yana were probably composed by the 2nd century A.D. 
and we have already mentioned Vasuvandhu, author of 
the Abhidharmakosa and many important Buddhist 
works, who lived in the 4th century and was 
a senior contemporary of Samudragupta. Udbhata 
probably flourished in the 8th century and the 
Dhvanyāloka was probably written in the latter 
half of the 9th century. Udbhata was not only 
a rhetorician but he had also written a Kumāra- 
sambhava. We have already said that Vāmana 
lived probably in the 8th century, but as Vāmana 
quotes from Magha, Magha must have lived probably 
in the middle of the 7th century. The Kasika 
commentary was written about 660 A.D. and the Nyāsa 
was probably written between 700 and 750 A.D, 
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Rudrata also flourished before 900 and Abhinavagupta 
who wrote his Locana on the Dhvanyāloka probably 
about 150 years after, flourished in the 11th century 
and Rajaéekhara probably lived in the first quarter of 
the 10th century.  Viéákhadatta, the author of the 
Mudrārāksasa, probably lived in the 9th century. 
Bhattanārāyana, the author of the Beņīsamhāra, is 
guoted by Vāmana, and must, therefore, have lived 
before 800 A.D. If he were one of the Brahmins who 
were brought to Bengal from Kanauj by king Ādi$ūra, 
he may have lived in the 7th century A.D. Kumāra- 
dasa, the author of the Jānakīharana, was probably a 
king of Ceylon and probably lived in the beginning of 
the 6th century. Mentha lived probably in the latter 
part of the 6th century and king Pravarasena, the 
author of the Setuvandha, must have lived during the 
same time. The Kashmirian author Bhūmaka who 
wrote his KRāvanārjunīya in 27 cantos, probably also 
lived at this time. Towards the close of the 9th century 
we have the Kapphanābhyudaya based on the tale of the 
Avadānašataka by Sivasvàmi, one of the few exceptions 
where the Avadāna literature has been utilised. But 
there are some other poets like Bhattàra Haricandra or 
Gunàdhya or Ādhyarāja whose works are not now 
available. 

After Harsa, the Empire was practically broken and 
we have a number of kingdoms in various parts of the 
country. China was trying to assert suzerainty in the 
northern frontier and when its power vanished in the 
first half of the 6th century, the domains of the White 
Huns were extending up to Gandhāra and between 663 
and 567 this country was held by the Turks. In 630 
the Northern Turks were completely vanquished by the 
Chinese who extended their domains to Turfan and 
Kucha, thus securing the northern road communication 
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from East to West. Gampo, the Tibetan king (A.D. 
630) who had become a Buddhist, was friendly to India. 
In 659 China rose to the height of its power and was in 
possession of this country upto Kapišā. The Turks 
were finally routed by the Chinese in A.D. 744 and 
between 665 and 715, the northern route from China to 
India between the Xaxartes and the Indus was closed 
and the southern route through Kashgar was closed by 
the Tibetans and the road over the Hindukush was 
closed by the Arabs with the rise of Islam. But again 
by 719 the Chinese regained influence on the border of 
India. Buddhism developed in Tibet as against the 
indigenous Bon religion. The Indian sages, SŠāntara- 
kgita and Padmasambhava, were invited to Tibet. 
Contact between politics of India and that of China 
had ceased in. the 8th century owing to the growth of 
the.Tibetan power. Inthe 7th century, the Tāntrik 
form of the Mahayana, so closely allied to the Tantrik 
worship in India, had established itself in Nepal. 
Nepal was conqured by the Gurkhas of the Hindu faith 
and there has been a gradual disintegration of Buddhism 
from that time. Kashmir was being ruled by Hindu 
kings and in the &th century we had Candrāpīda, 
Muktāpīda and Jayāpīda, and in the 9th century there 
were the kings Avantivarman and Sankaravarman and 
in the 10th century we have the kings Partha, Unmatta- 
vanti and later on Queen Diddā, all of whom were 
tyrannical, In the 11th century we have king Kalasa 
and Harga, after which .it was conquered by the 
Moslems, 

After Harsa’s death, in the 8th century we have 
king Ya$ovarman in Kanauj, a patron of Bhavabhüti 
and Vākpatirāja. At the end of the 8th century, the 
reigning monarch Indréyudha was dethroned by 
Dharmapala, king of Bengal, who enthroned a relative 
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of his, Cakrayudha, who was again dethroned by 
Nagabhata, the Gurjara-Pratihara king. He transferred 
his capital to Kanauj. In the 9th century we have 
king Bhoja. Bhoja's son Mahendrapala had for his 
teacher the poet Rajasekhara. These kings were all 
Vaigņavas. After this the power of Kanauj began to 
wane. In the 10th century Jayapāla, king of the 
Upper Valley of the Indus Region and most of the 


Punjab, attacked King Sabuktagin and in the subsequent 


battles that followed was worsted and committed suicide. 
In Kanauj, king Rajyapala was defeated by the Moslems. 
With the disappearance of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
dynasty of Kanauj, a Raja of the Gahadwār clan named 
Candradeva established his authority over Benares and 
Ayodhya and also over Delhi. This is known as the 
Rathore dynasty. In the 12th century we have Raja 
Jayacand under whose patronage Sriharsa, the poet, 
wrote his great work Natsadhacarīta. 

It is unnecessary to dilate more upon the political 
history of India. Bug from the body of the book and 
from what has been said in the Editorial Notes, it 
would appear that the current opinion that the glorious 
age of the Sanskrit literature synchronised with the 
glorious epoch of the Guptas, 1s not quite correct. On 
the other band, great writers like Kālidāsa and Bhāsa 
flourished before the dawn of the Christian era—at the 
time probably of the Mauryas, and also shortly after the 
reign of Pusyamitra at the time of the great Hindu 
ascendency ; the rise of Buddhism gave a great impetus 
to the-development of sciences and particularly to philo- 
sophy ; but inspite of Buddhism, Hinduism became 
the prevailing religion of the kings of India and in 
many cases the kings themselves turned to be 
poets. Inspite of the colossal political changes and 
turmoils in various parts of the country and various 
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foreign inroads and invasions, we had a new era of 
literary culture and development till the 12th century, 
when the country was subjugated by the Mahom- 
medans. Many writers have suggested that it is 
the foreign impact of the Sakas, the Hunas, the 
Turks, the Chinese, the Tibetans, that gave an 
incentive, by the introduction of new ideas, to literary 
development. But such a view will appear hardly 
to be correct, for to no period of the literary 
development of India can we ascribe any formative 
influence due to foreign culture. The Hindu literary 
development followed an insulated line of Trivarga- 
siddhi all through its course from the 12th 
century onwards. With the occupation of Upper 
India by the Moslems and their inroads into 
Southern India and with. the growth of stringency 
of the Smrti rules and the insulating tendency, 
the former free spirit gradually dwindled away 
and we have mostly a mass of stereotyped litera- 
ture to which South India, which was comparatively 
immune from the Moslem invasion, contributed largely. 
Southern India also distinguished itself by its contri- 
butions to Vaisnava thought and the emotionalistic 
philosophy which had its repercussions in North India 
also. Some of the greatest thinkers of India, like 
Nagarjuna and Šankara and Rāmānuja, Jayatirtha and 
Vyasatirtha, hailed from the South and devotionalism, 
which began with the Ārvārs in the 3rd or the 4th 
century A.D., attained its eminence in the 16th or the 
17th century along with unparalleled dialectic skill of 
Venkata, Jayatīrtha and Vyāsatīrtba. Philosophy in 
the North dwindled into formalism of the new school of 
Nyāya, the rise of emotionalism in Caitanya and his 
followers, and the stringency of the Smrti in the 
nivandhas of Raghunandana. 
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In attempting to give a perspective of the growth 
and development of Sanskrit literary culture from the 
racial, religious, social, political and environmental 
backgrounds, we have omitted one fact of supreme 
importance, viz., the rise of geniuses, which is almost 
wholly unaccountable by any observable data, and though 
poets of mediocre talents may maintain the literary flow 
yet in the field of literature as also in politics it is 
the great geniuses that stand as great monuments of the 
advancement of thought and action. No amount of 
discussion or analysis of environmental conditions can 
explain this freak of Nature just as in the field of 
Biology the problem of accidental variation cannot be 
explained. Why a Sūdraka, a Bhāsa, a Kālidāsa, 
a Bhavabhūti or a Bana lifted up his head at parti- 
cular epochs of Indian history, will for ever remain 
unexplained. Rājašsekhara regards poetic genius as 
being of a two-fold character, creative and appreciative. 
He alone is a poet to whom any and every natural or 
social surrounding provokes his creative activity to 
spontaneous flow of literary creation. This creative 
function may manifest itself through properly arranged 
words in rhyme or rhythm in the appreciation of 
literary art and also in the reproduction of emotions 
through histrionic functions. This individuality of 
genius in a way prevents the determination of great 
works of literary art as being the causal functions of 
historical conditions. 

But though the consensus of opinion among the 
rhetoricians point to the view that the mark of true 
poetry is the creation of sentiments, yet Rajasekhara 
and others regard wide experience as an essential 
characteristic of a good poet. A poet’s words should 
have a universality of application and the manner of 
his delivery should be such that his failures should be 
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unnoticeable. Rajasekhara further maintains that 
though genius is of supreme importance, yet learning 
is also essential. He distinguishes two types of 
poets, the Sāstra-kavi, who depicts sentiments 
and the kāvya-kavi who by his mode of delivery softens 
difficult ideas and thoughts. Both have their 
place in literature. Both reveal two tendencies 
which are complementary to each other. ‘The accept- 
ance of learning within the category of the essential 
qualities that go to make poetry, has well-established 
itself not only in the time of Rājasekhara but long 
before him in the time of Bhatti and probably much 
earlier than him. Bhatti takes pride in thinking that 
his poems would not be intelligible to people who are 
not scholars. This wrong perspective arose probably 
from the fact that the grammatical and lexico- 
graphical sciences as well as the philosophical disci- 
pline had attained a high water-mark of respect with 
the learned people who alone could be the judges of 
poetry. This view, however, was not universal ; for as 
has elsewhere been noted, Bhàmaha urges that kāvya 
should be written in such a manner as to be intelligible 
even to those who have no Jearning or general 
education. 

We have seen that Sanskrit had become almost 
absolutely stereotyped by the middle of the 2nd century 
B.C. ; we have also seen that the Prakrt, as we find in 
literature in spite of their names as Māgadhī, Saura: 
seni and Maharagtri, was not really the spoken language 
of those parts of the country. What we have are the 
standardised artificial forms of Prākrt which were used 
for the purpose of literature. It is doubtful to what 
extent one can regard the Prākrt of the Ašokan inscrip- 
tions to be the spoken dialect of any part of the country, 
though it has been held by many scholars that the 
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Eastern dialect was the lingua franca of the whole 
Empire and we assented to this view in the Preface. 
The variations found in the Girnār, the Kalifiga and 
the Siddapur edicts would raise many problems of con- 
siderable difficulty. 


Another important question that may arise particu- 
larly in connection with the drama and the prose litera- 
ture, is the question as to whether Sanskrit was the 
spoken language at any time. In our Preface we 
pointed out that neither Samskrta nor Prakrta was 
regarded as the name of speech so far as it can be 
traced from the evidences of earlier Sanskrit literature. 
Panini distinguishes between the Vedic and the 
Pāņinian language, as Vaidika and Bhāsā (spoken 
language). Patafijali in his Bhāsya says that the 
object of grammar is to supply rules of control for 
current speech (laukika in the sense of being known to 
the common people, or as having sprung from the 
common people.)' But why should then there be at all 
rules for the control of speech ? The answer is: one, 
for the preservation of the integrity of the Vedas ;? and 
two, for making proper transformations of suffixes from 
the forms given in the Samhitds for practical sacrificial 
use ; and three, in pursuance of the general duty for all 
Brahmins to study the Vedas of which the chief acces- 
sory is grammar; four, grammar is the shortest 
route for the study of correct words; five, for arriving 
at certainty of meaning and for laying proper accents on 
words. In addition to this, Patafijaliadds some supple- 


1 oke vidita itt lokasarvalokatthan iti than | 
athavā bhavārthe adhyātmāditvāt than | 
evam vede bhava vaidikah | Mahābbāgya—Paspašābnika. 
2 There may be forms in the Vedas which are not foundin the cyrrent 
speech and one who is not versed in grammar might easily be ledto think that 
the Vedic form is erroneous. 
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mentary reasons. These are as follows :—the Asuras 
who imitated the Brahmins in performing the sacrifices 
often misused the words or misplaced the accents. 
Thus, instead of putting the pluta accent on he and 
pronouncing the word arayah after it, they used the 
words helaya, helaya, and were defeated for the reason 
that they could not get the benefit of the sacrifice for 
victory ; for this reason, a Brahmin should not mispro- 
nounce the words like the mlecchas. A wrong word or 
a wrong accent fails to denote the proper meaning. So 
to safeguard oneself from wrong usage one should study 
grammar. The study of grammar is also necessary for 
the comprehension of proper meaning. ‘There are 
more wrong words and accents in currency than proper 
words and accents, for in place of one proper word or 
accent there may be many wrong words and accents 
and only the man who knows grammar can distinguish 
between the right and the wrong word. Here 
we find the purificatory influence of grammar. Morc- 
over, rules of decorum require that the pluta accent 
should be given in offering salutations to respected 
persons, whereas in greeting a woman or a person 
coming from a distant place, one should omit the pluta 
accent. None but one versed in grammar can distin- 
guish these. People often think that the Vedic words 
may be known from the Vedas and the current words 
from current speech, but the above discourse will show 
that there is a necessity for studying grammar for the 
acquirement in both. 

A review of the above discourse reveals to us the 
following uncontestable facts—vtz., that even in 
the time of Patafijali the Paninian language was used 
in current speech though many mispronounced and mis- 
accented or corrupt or foreign words had crept into the 
current speech. The current speech was thus not 
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exactly what we call Paninian Sanskrit but Sanskrit 
in which there is avery large admixture of corrupt 
words, for Patafijali expressly says bhūyāmsah 
apasavdah, and a codified grammar was needed for 
sieving out the corrupt words though it cannot be 
denied that inspite of the sieving some popular words 
of foreign or aboriginal character were accepted as 
genuine Sanskrit words. The word titau occurring in a 
verse quoted by Patafijali is an instance of it. We also 
find that by Pataüjali's time the tradition was that the 
Asuras had accepted Brahminic forms of sacrifice but 
they could not attain the fruits of them as they could 
not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words. The rules 
of accent prescribed for greeting persons also show that 
Sanskrit as mixed up with corrupt words was in use 
among the people. Those, however, who achieved the 
discipline of a grammatical study used the words re- 
cognised as chaste by the grammatical tradition. The 
mixed language as used by common folk was not un- 
intelligible to the learned nor the speech of the learned 
unintelligible to the common people. A parallel may 
be drawn from the existing literary Bengali language 
and the spoken language varying from district to district 
with regard to words and accents. The learned 
Bengalees may not even understand properly in some 
cases the dialectical folk languages of another locality. 
Thus the Chittagong dialect of Bengali would hardly 
be intelligible to a learned Bengalee of Calcutta. A 
learned Chittagong-man may talk in standard Bengali 
with other learned men but may at the same time use 
bis own dialect in talking with the common people of 
his native place or he may even intersperse Chittagong 
words with the words of standard Bengali. The stan- 
dardisation of accent is still more difficult to be 
attained. 
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Dr. Hannes Sköld in his work on the Nirukta says 
that the derivations suggested by Yāska are only intelli- 
gible if we assume that he was conversant with some 
kind of Middle Indian Prākrt speech. Prof. Liiders 
says that the language of Asoka’s Chancery was 
a high language but the actual spoken speech had 
almost advanced to astage of the literary Prakrts. 
Keith holds that Yāska spoke Sanskrit as he wrote it 
and the officials of Ašoka spoke in the language similar 
to what they wrote, while the lower classes of the people 
spoke in dialects which had undergone much phonetical 
transformation. From Patanjali’s statement referred to 
above we can gather that the upper classes who were 
conversant with grammar spoke the chaster speech but 
as we go down the stratum the language was of a 
corrupt nature. The alien people on whom the Aryans 
had imposed their language could not also speak it 
correctly. The directions of royal edicts as found in 
the Arthasastra, Chapter 31, would lead to the presump- 
tion that the edicts were drafted in Sanskrit. Asoka 
was probably the first to issue edicts in some form of 
Prakrt as found in the inscriptions. It 1s also diffi- 
cult to assert that Aéoka's inscriptions were written in 
accordance with the speech of the countries in which the 
edicts appeared; for, though the language and the 
grammar of the edicts have many differences in different 
localities yet these would be too small in comparison 
with the actual dialectical varieties that might have 
existed between Mysore and Guzerat. We think there- 
fore that though the Prakrt speech was current in 
Agoka’s time and even in earlier times among the 
common people, among the higher classes Sanskrit was 
used in common speech. But the tatsama words flowed 
continuously into the current speech. 
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The study of Sanskrit kāvyas and their appreciation 
have their own difficulties. Excepting in the case of a 
few writers of elegance like Kālidāsa, Bhāsa or Sudraka, 
most of the Sanskrit works in poetry are not easily 
accessible to those who have no proficiency in the 
language and even for the proficient i& is not always an 
easy reading and at times one cannot make much of 
them without commentaries. The study of Sanskrit 
kāvyas, therefore, cannot be an easy pastime and cannot 
always be enjoyed as recreation in leisure hours. ‘‘ The 
great poets of India, " as Keith says, '' wrote for 
audiences of experts; they were masters of the learning 
of their day, long trained in the use of language and 
they aimed to please by subtlety, not simplicity of 
effect. They had at their disposal a singularly 
beautiful speech and they commanded elaborate and 
most effective metres.” Under the circumstances, 
though the kāvya literature contains within it some 
of the great master-pieces of poetical works, it cannot 
hope to become popular with those who have a mere 
lisping knowledge of Sanskrit or who are unwilling to 
take the trouble of undertaking a difficult journey 
through the intricacies of the language. ‘To the trained 
ear the music of the poetry is so enthrallingly bewitch- 
ing that the mere recitation of the verses in the proper 
manner produces a sense of exhilaration. I have seen 
that even in Europe, wher I recited the verses, persons 
who had but little acquaintance with Sanskrit, had 
been tremendously affected by the sonorous rhythm of 
the Sanskrit verses and large audiences almost felt 
themselves spell-bound by the mystery of the music. 
Another difficulty regarding Sanskrit poetry is that, 
more than the poetry in other languages, the charm of 
Sanskrit poetry in untranslatable, as a large part of 
it is deriyed from the rhythm and the cadence, Thus, 
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Keith says: ''German poets like Riickert can indeed 
base excellent work on Sanskrit originals, but the 
effects produced are achieved by wholly different means, 
while English efforts at verse translations fall invariably 
below a tolerable mediocrity, their diffuse tepidity 
contrasting painfully with the brilliant condensation of 
style, the elegance of metre and the close adaptation of 
sound to sense of the originals.’’ 
| Not a less attractive part of Sanskrit poetry is its 
Nature in ; tada 
Sanskrit charming descriptions of natural scenes and the 
p beauties of the seasons. As we go from poet to poet 
we often notice a change of outlook and perspective 
which cannot but leave a bright and exhilarating effect 
on our imagination. Thus, throughout the descrip- 
tions of natural scenes and objects as depicted by 
Kalidàsa, we find that the whole Natureis a replica of 
the human world—the same feelings and emotions, the 
same passions and sorrows, the same feelings of 
tenderness, love, affection and friendship that are found 
to reign in the human mind, are also revealed in the 
same manner for Kālidāsa in and through all the objects 
of Nature. The Yaksa in the Meghadüta employs the 
cloud as the messenger to his love-lorn lady in the 
Alakāpurī, and the cloud itself is made to behave as 
the friend, benefactor and lover of the flowers and 
rivers, mountains and forests, over which it may pass 
dropping showers of rain. Nature may be dumb but 
yet she understands the sorrows of men and is friendly 
to them. In addressing the clouds he says: '' Though 
you do not give any verbal response to my words yet 
I cannot think that you will not render me a friendly 
turn, for even in your silence you supply water to the 
cātaka.'” In the last verse of the Meghadita, Kālidāsa 
says addressing the cloud: '' Oh Cloud! may you not 
be separated from the lightning who is your wife. 
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Hither for the sake of friendship or forthe sake of 
kindness or by finding me aggrieved, you may serve me 
as a messenger and after that you may go wherever you 
please.” The seasons appeared to Kālidāsa almost 
as living beings. They are not merely the friends of 
man but throughout Nature the life and personality of 
the seasons are realised in joy and love, and in Kāli- 
dāsa's descriptions this aspect of Nature becomes. 
extremely vivid. . 

But when Vālmīki looks at Nature, his general 
emphasis is on the realistic aspect of Nature. The 
aspect of its utility to man is thin and shadowy. But 
as we proceed onwards we find that gradually Nature 
begins to rise to the human level and often tts 
practical utility to man is emphasised, e.g., in the 
Rtusamhüra of Kālidāsa. The emphasis on the prag- 
matic aspect has indeed a deleterious effect on the 
nature of poetry, but oftentimes in the descriptions of 
the poets the pragmatic aspect is thinned away and 
human characters are ascribed to Nature, or Nature 
has been enlivened with the fulness of human conscious- 
ness. Starting from realism we often pass into idealism 
as self-reflection. In the Rdamdyana, for example, 
Valmiki in describing the situation of Rama in his 
separation from Sita and in contrasting it with the state 
of Sugriva, describes the sorrow of Rama. Thus he 
says: ‘‘l am without my wife and my throne and am 
being broken into pieces like the bank of a river. As 
the rains make all places extremely impassable, so my 
sorrow is broad and wide and it seems to me as if I 
can never ford over to my great enemy Ravana.’’ But 
Valmiki here does not describe what Raima would have 
done if his wife was near by. He had seen the 
lightning by the side of the dark cloud and he was at 
once reminded as to how Sità might have been lying 
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in the lap of Ravana. Looking at the new showers of 
rain he is reminded of the falling tears of Sita. 
Nature thus reminds the human situation and events 
but there is no tinge of any pragmatic perspective 
regarding the rains. But human comparisons are 
quite common. Thus in describing the hills he speaks 
of them as if they were wearing garments of black 
deer-skin and he compares the rains with the holy 
jhread and music of the rains with the chanting of 
Vedic hymns. But apart from such human analo- 
gies the general tendency of Valmiki’s description is 
realism—descriptions of fruits and flowers, of birds and 
beasts, of muddy roads and moist winds, and so on. 
Bhavabhūti seems to have followed this realistic ten- 
dency of Valmiki in his descriptions of Nature, which 
is sometimes sublime and sombre. Such a realistic 
tendency can be found in other poets also. Thus, the 
poet Abhinanda speaks of dreadful darkness torn some- 
times into pieces by the gleaming lightning; even the 
tree before us cannot be seen ; theirexistence can only be 
inferred from the collection of fire-flies; the whole night 
is ringing with the humming of crickets. 

Thus, the different poets of India had approached 
Nature from diverse points of view, some realistic, some 
pragmatic, some idealistic. 

Thus, in spite of criticisms that may be levelled 
against Sanskrit poetry, to a learned Sauskritist who 
ig acquainted with the trailing history of the allusive 
words and its penumbra, the double meanings and the 
associated myths, Sanskrit poetry with its luxurious 
images, cadence of rhyme, jingling alliteration of word- 
sounds, creates a wonderland of magic and joy that 
transports the reader to a new world of beauty. The 
delicate and passionate flickerings of love with which 
Sanskrit love poetry is surcharged, are as much exciting 
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to our primal tendencies as appealing to our cultured 
tastes. Though much of Sanskrit poetry has been lost 
through the ravages of time, yet what remains is 
worthy of the pride and satisfaction of any great mation. 
There is no compeer in the world of the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana taken together, and Kālidāsa stands 
supreme before our eyes as a magic-creator of beauty 
and enchantment, and Bhavabhūti as the creator of the 
sombre and the sublime. 


CHAPTER I 
ORIGINS AND CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Tur ORIGIN AND Sources or THE Kavya 


Even if there is no direct evidence,’ it would not be entirely 
unjustifiable to assume that the Sanskrit Kavya literature, highly 
stylised though it is, had its origin in the two great Epics of: 
India. The Indian tradition, no doubt, distinguishes the 
Itihàsa from the Kavya, but it has always, not unjustly, regarded . 
the Ramayana, if not the Mahābhārata, as the first of Kavyas. 


1 This rapid survey is only an attempt to give, from the literary point of view only, and 
from direct reading of the literature itself, a connected historical outline of a vast and 
difficult subject. It does not pretend to be exhaustive, nor to supersede the excellent and 
methodical presentations of Moritz Winternitz and Sten Konow, with their valuable 
bibliographical material, as well as the brilliant accounts of Sylvain Lévi and A. B. Keith, 
to all of which, as also to various monographs aud articles of individual scholars, every 
writer traversing the same ground must acknowledge his deep indebtedness. But the aim of 
the present account is not to offer a mere antiquarian ov statistical essay, not to record and 
discuss what has been said on Sanskrit literature (the value of which, however, is not and 
cannot be ignored), but to give, as concisely as possible, a systematic and literary account 
of the literature itself. Even if strict chronology is not yet attainable, it should be recognised 
that our general knowledge of the sub;ect is not today so nebulous as to make the application 
of historical or literary methods altogether impossible. It is felt that Sanskrit literature, as 
literature, need no longer be looked upon as a literary curiosity, deserving merely a descriptive, 
erudite, apologetic or condescending treatment, but that it ranks legitimately as one of the 
great literatures of the world, tothe appreciation of which broader historical and literary 
standards should be applied. The bibliographical references and purely learned discussions, 
which sre available in their fulness elsewhere, are, therefore, reduced as much as possible to a 
ininimum, and emphasis hag been laid upon the literary aspects of the problems, which have, 
so far, not received adequate attention. It is rot claimed that the work is final in this respect 
but it is hoped that a beginning has been made. The only apology that is necessary, 
apart from the obvious one of the writer's imperfect knowledge and capacity, is that it is 
written within certain limits of time, which allowed less provision of material than what 
could have been accomplished by longer preparation, and within certain limits of space, 
which did not permit him to enter fully into some of the difficult, but interesting, 
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The Mahābhārata certainly afforded, by its diversified content, 
inexhaustible legendary and didactic material to later Kavya 
poets; but from the point of view of form, it is simpler and less 
polished, and conforms more to the epic standard. It could not, 
in spite of later addition and elaboration, afford such an excellent 
model for the factitious Kavya as the more balanced and poetical 
hümüyana did. The unity of treatment, elegancies of style 
and delicate verse-technique, which distinguish the Rāmāgyaņa, 
may not be studied, but they are none the less skilful and 
effective. It is probable that some part of its stylistic elaboration 
came into existence in later times, but there is nothing to show 
that most of these refinements did not belong to the poem itself, 
or to a date earlier than that of the Kavya literature, which 
imitates and improves upon them. ‘The literary standard and 
atmosphere of the epic are indced different from those of Amaru 
and Kālidāsa, but the poem, as a whole, grounded like the 
Mahābhārata as it is in the heroic cpos, is undoubtedly the 
product of a much more developed artistic sense.’ The pedestrian 
naiveté of the mere epic narrative is often lifted to the attractive 
refinement of greater art; and the general tone of seriousness 
and gravity is often relieved by picturesque descriptions of the 
rainy season and autumn, of mountains, rivers and forests, as 
well as by sentimental and erotic passages and by the employ- 
ment of metaphors and similes of beauty. If in the Kavya 
greater importance is attached to the form, the hamdayana can 
in a very real sense be called the first Kavya; and the literary , 
embellishment that we find in it in the skilled use of language, 
metre and poetic figures is not wholly adventitious but forms an 
integral part of its poetic expression, which anticipates the 
more conscious ornamentation and finish of the later Kavya, 


1 H. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, Bonn, 1831, pp. 119-26 and A. B. Kenh, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Oxford, 1928 (cited throughout below as HSL), pp. 42-45, give some instances, 
which can be easily multiplied, of the forma) excellences of the Ramayana, which foreshadow 
the Kavya. The Epics also show the transformation of the Vedic Anustubh into the Classical 
Sloka, and of the Vedic Tristubh-Jagati into a variety of lyrical measures which are further 
developed in the Kavya, 
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There is no need, therefore, to trace back the origin of the 
Kavya literature in the far-off Vedic hymns, and find its 
prototype in the Narāšamsa and Dānastuti panegyries, in the 
semi-dramatic and impassioned Samvāda-Ākhyānas, in the 
heightening ot style found in the glowing descriptions of deities 
like Ugas, or in the legends and gnomic stanzas preserved in 
the Brāhmaņas. The tradition of a non-religious literature was 
already there from remote antiquity, surviving through long 
centuries as a strong undercurrent and occasionally coming to 
the surface in the more conventional literature; but the imme- 
diate precursor of the Kavya is undoubtedly the Epics, which 
themselves further develop these secular, and in a sense popular, 
tendencies of the earlier Vedic literature. 

It is also not necessary to seek the origin of the Sanskrit 
Kavya literature in the hypothetical existence of a prior Prakrit 
literature, on which itis alleged to have modelled itself. There 
is indeed no convincing evidence, tradition or cogent reason to 
support the theory that the Epics themselves or the Kavya were 
originally composed in Prakrit and rendered later into Sanskrit. 
The existence of a Prakrit period of literature preceding the 
Sanskrit, which such theories presuppose, is inferred mainly from 
the epigraphical use of Prakrit in the period preceding the 
Christian era ; but it cannot be substantiated by the adducing of any 
evidence of value regarding the existence of actual Prakrit works 
in this period. Even assuming that a Prakrit literature existed, 
the co-existence of a Sanskrit literature in some form is not 
thereby excluded; nor does it necessarily follow that the one 
was derived from the other. It is possible to assume the 
existence, from the Vedic times, of a popular secular literature, 
current in a speech other than the hieratic, from which the 
secular Vedic hymns derived their material; and the tradition is 
possibly continued in heroic songs, lyrical stanzas, gnomic verses 
and folk-tales, which might have been composed in Prakrit ; but 
the very language and treatment of the Epics themselves show a 
stage of linguistic and literary development, in which a freer 
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and less polished, but more practical, form of Sanskrit than the 
perfected speech of Panini was employed for conveying 
a literature, not hieratic, but no less aristocratic. The influence 
of a concurrent popular Prakrit literature may be presumed, but 
the Epics, in form, substance and spirit, cannot be called popular 
in the same sense; they were loved by the populace, but in no 
sense composed or inspired by them. They possess linguistic 
and literary peculiarities of their own, which preclude the theory 
of Prakrit originals, and which must be traced ultimately, in 
unbroken tradition, to certain aspects of Vedic language and 
literature. "lhere is, again, no evidence to justify the high anti- 
quity claimed for the collection of Prakrit folk-tales of Gunadhya, 
which is now lost, or for the Prakrit lyrics of Hala, which have 
been misleadingly taken as the prototype of the Sanskrit lyrics. 
Not only does the Prakrit of Hala’s anthology show a fairly deve- 
loped form of the language, far apart from the Prakrits of the 
early inscriptions and of the dramatic fragments of Asvaghosa, 
but the Prakrit poetry which it typifies is as conventional as the 
Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense. Both the 
Mahābhārata and the Jātakas, again, show the currency of the 
beast-fable, but in this sphere also we know nothing of any early 
Prakrit achievement. Nor can it be shown that an original, 
Prakrit drama was turned into Sanskrit; and our earliest speci- 
mens of the Sanskrit drama in the Agvaghosa fragments, which 
do not show it in a primitive or rudimentary form, are already 
written in Sanskrit, as well as in Prakrit. 

The hypothesis of an earlier Prakrit literature started also 
from the supposition that Sanskrit was little used until it was 
recovered and restored sometime after the Christian era. The 
theory is thus a revival in another form of Max Miiller’s once 
famous but now discredited suggestion! of the cessation of literary 


1 India: What can it teach us ? (London, 1882), p. 281 f. It is mainly on the basis of 
Fergusson's theory of the Vikrama era that Max Müller connected his suggestion with the 
legend of a king Vikramāditya of Ujjayini, who was supposed to have driven out the Sakas 
‘from India and founded the Vikrama era in 544 A.D., but dated the era back to 57 B.C. Max 
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activity in India until the sixth century A.D., when a Sanskrit 
Renaissance was supposed to have begun. At a time when 
scanty facts gave room for abundant fancies, the theory appeared 
plausible ; it was apparently justified by the absence or paucity 
of literary works before and after the Christian era, as well as by 
the fact that the incursions of Greeks, Parthians, Kusánas and 
Sakas at this time must have affected the north-west of India. 
But the epigraphical and literary researches of Buhler, Kielhorn 
and Fleet have now confirmed beyond doubt the indication, first 
given by Lassen,’ regarding the development of the Sanskrit 
Kavya-form in the first few centuries of the Christian era, and 
have entirely destroyed Max Miiller’s theory of a literary inter- 
regnum. Biuhler’s detailed examination’ of the evidence borne 
by the early inscriptions, ranging from the second to the fifth 


Miller, however, had the sagacity to perceive that Fergusson’s theory would at once collapse, 
if any document were found dated in the Vikrama era before 544 A.D. The missing evidence is 
now found, and both the assumptions mentioned above are now shown to be untenable (see 
Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Introd.: also 14, XXX, pp. 3-4). The Vikramaditya legend itself is 
fairly old. It owed its currency, no doubt, from an ill.authenticated verse of a late work, 
which associates Dhanvantari, Kgapanaka, Amarasimha, Saüku, Vetālabhatta, Ghatakarpara, 
Kālidāsa, Varāhamihira and Vararuci as the nine gems of the court of this mythical king. 
While we know for certain that Varāhamihira flourished in the middle of tle sixth century, 
Vararuci is undoubtedly a very old author to whom a Kavya is ascribed in Patafijali’s 
Mahābhāsya; while of the other poets, some are mere names, and some, who are by no means 
contemporaries, are lumped together, after the inanner of works like Bhoja-prabandha, which 
ingkes Kālidāsa, Bana and Bhavabhüti contemporaries! On this verse and on Jyotirvidd- 
bharaņa (16th century) in which it occurs, see Weber in ZDMG, XXII, 1868, pp. 708 f : also 
introd. to Nandargikar's ed. of Raghu-vaméa for references to works where this verse is dis- 
cussed. It is remarkable, however, that the tradition of a great Vikramaditya as a patron of 
the Kavya persists in literature. Subandhu laments that after the departure of Vikramaditya 
there is no true appreciator of poetry ; and an early reference in the same strain is found ina 
verse of Hila (ed. NSP, v. 64). The Sanskrit anthologies assign some 20 verses to Vikramā- 
ditya, and he is associated with Bhartrmentha, Mātrgupta and Kālidāsa (see F. W. Thomas, 
introd. to Kavindra-vacana samuccaya, pp. 105-06 and references cited therein). There is no 
satisfactory evidence to connect him with the later Vikramādityas of the Gupta dynasty; and 
if the original founder of the Vikrama era was a Vikramaditya, all search for him has, so far, 
not proved successful. For a recent discussion of the question, see Edgerton, introd. to 
Vikramacarita, pp. lviii-Ixvi. 

1 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, II, p. 1159 f. 

2 Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kuntspoesie in SWA, 1890, trs, 
IA, xiii, p. 291. 
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century A.D., not only proves the existence in these centuries of 
a highly elaborate body of Sanskrit prose and verse in the Kāvya- 
style, but it also raises the presumption that most of the Prašasti- 
writers were acquainted with ‘ some theory of poetic art. If 
Max Müller conjectured a decline of literary activity in the first 
two centuries of the Christian era on account of the incursions 
of the Sakas, we know now that there is nothing to justify the 
idea that the Western Ksatrapas or Satraps of Saka origin were 
great destroyers. ‘Their inscriptions show that they became 
themselves rapidly Indianised, adopted Indian names and customs, 
patronised Indian art and religion, and adopted, as early as 
150 A.D., Sanskrit as their epigraphical language. There is, 
therefore, no evidence for presuming a breach of literary 
continuity from the first to the fifth century A.D. IE the theory 
is sometimes revived by the modified suggestion that the origin 
of the Sanskrit Kavya is to be ascribed to the ascendancy of the 
Sakas themselves, the discovery and publication of A$vaghosa's 
works directly negative the idea by affording further proof of an 
earlier bloom of the Sanskrit Kavya literature in some of its 
important aspects, and perhaps push the period of its origin much 
further back. The fact that a Buddhist poet should, at the 
commencement of the Christian era, adopt the Sanskrit Kāvya- 
style for the avowed object’ of conveying the tenets of his 
faith, hitherto generally recorded in the vernacular, is itself an 
indication of its popularity and diffusion; and the relatively 
perfect form in which the Kavya emerges in his writings pre- 
supposes a history behind it. 

The history, unfortunately, is hidden from us. We can, 
however, surmise its existence in some form in Pànini's time in 
the 4th century B.C.,? if we consider that one of the direct results 


l As he declares at the close of his Saundarananda that his object in adopting the Kāvya- 
form is to set forth the truth which leads to salvation in an attractive garb, so that it should 
appeal to all men. 

? Pāņini's time is uncertain, but we take bere the generally accepted date, as also 
Pátafijali's accepted date in relation to that of Panini. 
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of his elaborate grammar, as also its object, had been the 
standardisation of Sanskrit, as distinguished from the Vedic 
(Chandas) and the spoken dialect (Bhāsā). Although Panini 
shows himself fully conversant with the earlier Vedic literature, 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sista speech of his day 
was that of the priesthood alone ; his object was not to regulate 
the hieratic speech but the language of polished expression in 
general. Panini’s own system, as well as his citation of the 
views of different schools of grammar, shows that grammatical 
studies must have been fairly well advanced in his time, and 
presupposes the existence of a respectable body of literature on 
which his linguistic speculations must have based themselves. 
Nothing, unfortunately, has survived ; and this literature, which 
must have been supplanted by the more mature writings of later 
times, is now only a matter of surmise. 

The evidence would have been more definite if any reliance 
could be placed on the statement contained in 2 verse, ascribed 
to Rajasekhara ! in Jahlana's Sūkti-muktāvalī (1257 A.D.) that 
Panini wrote '' first the grammar and then the Kavya, the 
Jambavaü-jaya." A fragment ° from Panini’s Jümbavati- 
vijaya is preserved by Rāyamukuta in his commentary on Amara- 
koša (1.2.3.6), which was composed in 1431 A.D. Much earlier 
than this date, Nami-sidhu who wrote his commentary on 
Rudrata’s Kāvyālamkāra in 1069 A.D.,? cites ‘ from Pāņini's 
Mahākāvya, the Patala-vijaya,’’ a fragment (samdhyā-vadhūm 
grhya kareņa) in illustration of the remark that great poets permit 


1 gvasti Püninaye tasmai yasya — Rudra-prasádatah | ādau vyālaraņam kāvyam anu 
Jambavati-jayam || This Rajagekhara could not have been the Jaina Rājašekhara, who 
wrote his Prabandha-koša in 1948 A.D. ; but it is not clear if he was the dramatist Raiagekhara, 
who flourished during the end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th century; for in the 
latter's Kāvya-mīmāmsā there are references to Pāņini's learned achievewents but no mention 
of him ag a poet. 

2 payah-prsantibhih sprstā vānti vatah Sanath Sanath. Altogether Rayamukuta quotes 
three fragments from Panini (Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-34, pp. 62, 479). Another quotation 
from Jāmbavatī-jaya is given by Aufrecht in ZDMG, XLV, 1891, p. 308, 

3 S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 98. 
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themselves the licence of ungrammatical forms,' and further gives, 
as another example, a stanza ‘‘ of the same poet ” in which the 
un-Pāņinian form apašyatī occurs.? Both these Kavyas, ascribed 
to Panini, are now lost, but their titles imply that they apparent- 
ly dealt with Krsna’s descent into the lower world and winning 
of Jāmbavatī as his bride. It is not clear, however, from these 
separate and brief references, if they are two different works or 
one work with two different names, The tradition of Pāņini's 
poetical achievement is also recorded in an anonymous stanza 
given in the Sadukti-karnamrta (1206 A.D.), while seventeen 
verses, other than those mentioned above, are also found cited 
in the Anthologies under the name of a poet Pāņini,* of which 
the earliest citation appears to be a verse given in the Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya * (about 1000 A.D.). Most of these verses are 


in the fanciful vein and ornate diction, and some are distinctly 


l Ed. NSP, ad 28: mahākavīnām apy apašabda-pāta-daršanūt. Nami-sādhu also quotes 
in the same context similar solecisms from the poems of Bhartrhari, Kālidāsa and Bhài xvi. 

2 gate'rdha-rātre parimanda-mandam garjanti yat prāvrsi kala-meghah | 

apašyatī vatsam ivendu-bimbam tac charvarī gaur tva husnkaroti || 

5 5.26.5, which extols Bhavabhüti along with Subandhu, Raghukāra (Kālidāsa), 
Daksiputra (Panini), Haricandra, Süra and Bhāravi. 

4 The Anthology verses are collected together and translated by Aufrecht in ZDMG, 
XIV, p. 681f; XXVII, p. 46f; XXX VI, p. 365f; XLV, p. 308f. They are also given by Peter- 
gon, introd. to Subhāsitāvali, pp. 54-58 and J RAS, 1891, pp. 311-19, and more fully by F. W. 
Thomas, Kavindravacana? , introd., pp. 51-53. Also see Aufrecht in ZDMG, XXVIII, p. 118, for 
quotations by Rayamukuta.—The following abbreviations will be used for the Anthologies cited 
below : Kvs = Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, ed F. W. Thomas, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1912; 
SP —Sàrhgadhara-paddhati, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1888; Sbhv= Bubhāsitāvali of Vallabha- 
deva, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay, 1886; Sml = Sūkti-muktāvalī of Jahlana, ed, Gaekwad's Orient. 
Series, Baroda, 1989; Skm=Saduk tikarnamrta, ed. R. Sarma and H. Sarma, Lahore, 1933; 
Pdr = Padyavali, ed. 8. K. De, Dacca, 1934. 

5 No. 186, tanvatgīnām stanan drgtvā. As it will be clear from the concordance given 
by Thomas, the ascription in the Anthologies is not uniform. The Sbhv gives nine verses, of 
which two only (upodha-rāgeņa and ksapah ksamikrtya) are ascribed by SP. The Skm gives 
8 verses including üpodha-rügena; while Sml assigns this verse, as well as ksapah ksāmīkrtya, 
which last verse is given aleo by Sbho and SP but which is anonymous in Kvs and ascribed 
to Omkantha in Skm. The verses panau padma-dhiya and pāņau šoņa-tale are assigned to 
Pgnini in Skm, but they are anonymous in Kes, while the first verse is sometimes ascribed 
to Acala. Some of these verses are quoted in the Alamkāra works, but always anonymously, 
the oldest citations being those by Vàmana ad IV. 8 (aindram dhanuh) and Anandavardhana, 
p. 85 (upodha-rāgeņa). 
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erotic in theme. Among the metres employed we have one verse 
in Sikharini, two in Sloka, two in Sārdūlavikrīdita, three in 
Sragdharā, three in Vaméasthavila and six in Upajati. It is 
noteworthy that Kgemendra, in his Suvrtta-tilaka (iii. 30), tells 
us in the 11th century that Panini excelled in composing verses 
in the Ūpaļāti metre !; and we find that, besides the six Anthology 
verses, both the verses quoted by Nami-sādhu, as well as two out 
of the three fragments given by Rayamukuta, are in the Upajati. 

Aufrecht, who first drew attention to the existence of 
a poet named Panini, remarked that we did not as yet know 
of more than one author of that name; and the question 
whether, despite the rarity of the name, we can assume the 
existence of more than one Panini has not, in the interval, 
advanced much beyond that stage. As the Indian tradition, 
however, knows only of one Panini who wrote the famous 
grammar and whom it does not distinguish from the poet Panini, 
it has been maintained that the grammarian and the poet are 
identical. ° While admitting that the evidence adduced is late, 
and that the ascription in the Anthologies, being notoriously 
careless, should not be taken as conclusive, one cannot yet lose 
sight of the fact that the tradition recorded from the 11th century, 
independently by various writers, makes no distinction between 
Panini the grammarian and Panini the poet. The genuineness 
of the Anthology verses may well be doubted, but the naming of 
the two poems, from which verses are actually quoted, cannot be 
so easily brushed aside. The silence of grammarians from 


1 As, we are told further, Kālidāsa in Mandākrāntā, Bhavabhūti in Sikharini, 
Bh&ravi in Vamáasthavila, Ratnākara in Vasantatilaka, and Rajagekhara in Sàrdülavikridita, 
etc. The preponderance of Upajāti in A$vaghoga's Buddha-carita (ed. E. H. Johnston, Pt. TI, 
p. lxvi) undoubtedly indicates its early popularity, attested also by its adoption by Kālidāsa io 
his two poems. 

3 In the works and articles of Peterson cited above. Pischel, in ZDMG, XXXIX, 1885, p. 
95f believes in the identity, but he makes it the ground of placing Panini at about the fifth 
century A.D. ; Bühler, however, rightly points out (IA, XV, 1886, p. 241) that '' if the gram- 
marian Panini did write a Kavya, it does not follow that he should be supposed to live in 
the 4th or 5th century A.D.; the Kavya literature is much older.” 


2- 13485 
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Patafijali downwards is a negative argument which proves 
nothing, while the least valid of all objections is that the 
Sanskrit of the poems could not have been the Sanskrit of Panini, 
or that Panini could not have used such ungrammatical forms as 
grhya and apašyatī in defiance of his own rules (vii. i. 37, 81). 
The occurrence of such archaisms, which are not rare in old 
poets,” is itself a strong indication of the antiquity of the poem or 
poems; and when we consider that only two centuries later 
Patafijali refers to a Kavya by Vararuci, who was also perhaps 
a grammarian-poet,? and quotes fragments of verses composed in 
the same ornate manner and diction, the argument that the 
language of the poems is comparatively modern and could not 
have been that of Panini loses much of its force. In the absence 
cf further decisive evidence, however, the question must be 
regarded as open; but nothing convincing has so far been 
adduced which would prove that the grammarian could not have 
composed a regular Kavya. 

The literary evidence furnished by the quotations and 
references in Patafijali’s Mahābhāsya, which show that the 
Sanskrit Kavya in some of its recognised forms flourished in the 
2nd century B.C., * gives us the first definite indication regard- 
ing its early origin and development. Patafijali directly 
mentions a  Vàraruca Kavya (ad iv.3.101),° although, un- 


1 R. G. Bhandarkar in JBRAS, XVI, p. 844. 

š These archaisms are authenticated by the Epics, by A$vaghoga and by what Patañ:ali 
says about poetic licence. Nami-sidhu, as noted above, rightly points out that such irregular 
forms are not rare even ia later poets, The fragm»nts quoted by Rayamukuts and Narni- 
sad iu have undoubtedly the appearance of bsing old. Some of the Authology verses contain 
instances of le:tio difficilior, which have been discussed by Bēttlingk in ZDMG, XXXVI, p 
659. 

3 Besides Vararuci, whose verses have been cited in the Anthologies (Peterson, inirod. to 
Sbhv p. 103; Skm, introd., pp. 105-07), we have similar verses ascribe] to Bhartrhari (see 
Peterson in Sbhv, introd., p. 74; Skm, iutrod., p. 52) and Vyādi (Skm, V. 82.2). 

4 On the question of Patafijali”s date, which is still uncertain, see Keith, India Office Cat. 
of MSS, TI, p. 249f. 

5 One of Rajasekhara's verses in the Sakti muktāvalī tells us that the name of Vararuci's 
poem was Kapthübharapa. Vararuci is one of the mysterious figures of early Sanskrit 
literature. He is sometimes identified with the Vārttikakāra Kātyāyana and extolled as one 
of the nine gems of the court of an equally mysterious Vikramaditya. To him a monologue- 
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fortunately, he supplies no further information about it. He 
refers to poetic licence, which was apparently not rare in his day, 
with the remark: chandovat kavayah kurvanti (ad i.4.3). He 
appears to know various forms of the Kavya literature other than 
poetry, although from his tantalisingly brief references or frag- 
mentary quotations it is not always possible to determine in what 
exact form they were known to him. Like Pāņini, Patafijali 
knows the Bharata epic and refers to Granthikas, who were 
probably professional reciters. Tales about Yavakrita, Priyangu 
and Yayāti were current; and commenting on Katyayana’s 
oldest mention of the Akhyayika,* which alluded not to narrative 
episodes found in the Epics but to independent works, Patafijali 
gives the names of three Ākhyāyikās, namely, Vāsavadattā, 
Sumanottarā and Bhaimarathi. But, unfortunately, we have no 
details regarding their form and content. In an obscure passage 
(ad iii. 1.26), over the interpretation of which there has been 
much difference of opinion, * a reference is made to some kind of 
entertainment—possibly dramatic—in which a class of enter- 
tainers called Saubhikas carry out, apparently by means of vivid 
action, the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Bali. Greater 
interest attaches to some forty quotations, mostly metrical, but 
often given in fragments, in which one can find eulegistic, erotic 
or gnomic themes in the approved style and language of the 
Kavya. The metres in which they are conveyed are no longer 


play, entitled Ubhayābhisārikā, is attributed, as well as a lost work called Cārumatī, which was 
apparently a romauce. He is vaguely referred to as an authority on the Alamkāra-$āstra (S. K. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, T, p. 70) and regarded asthe author of a Prakrit Grammar (Prākrta- 
prakāša), of a work on grammatical gender (Lingānušāsana), of a collection of gnomic stanzas 
(Niti-ratna) and even of an eastern version of the collection of folk-tales known as Simhdsana- 
dvātrimšikā. Apparently, be was cne of the far-off apocryphal authors of traditional repute on 
whem all anonyma could be conveniently lumped. 

1 Varttika on Pā., iv.8.87 and iv.2.60. Also see Patabiali,ed. Kielhorn, 11, p. 284. 
Kātyāyana knows a work named Daivásuram, dealing apparently with the story of the ‘war of 
gods and demons. 

2 Ed. Kielhorn, IT, p. 86. See Weber in Ind. St., XIII, p. 488f; Lüders in SBA W, 1916, 
p. 698£; Lévi ia Théâtre ind.,I,p. 315; Hillebrandt in ZDMG, LXXII, p. 227f; Keith ia 
BSOS, I, Pt. 4, p. 27 and Sanskrit Drama, Oxford, 1924, p. olf. 
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Vedic, but we have, besides the classical Sloka, fragments of 
stanzas in Mālatī, Praharsini, Vaméasthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
Pramitākgarā, Indravajrā or Upendravajra. In addition to this, 
there are about 260 scattered verses’ treating of grammatical 
matters (sometimes called Sloka-vārttikas), which employ, besides 
the normal Sloka, Arya, Vaktra and some irregular Tristubh- 
Jagati metres, such ornate lyrical measures as Vidyunmala 
(8 stanzas), Samani, Indravajrà and Upendravajra (7 stanzas), 
Šālinī (4 stanzas), Vam$asthavila, Dodhaka (12 stanzas) and 
Totaka (2 stanzas). 

This early evolution of lyrical measures, multitude of which 
is systematically defined and classified in the earliest known 
work on Prosody, attributed to Pingala, * takes us beyond the 
sphere of the Vedic and Epic metrical systems. The Epic poets, 
generally less sensitive to delicate rhythmic effects, preferred 
metres in which long series of stanzas could be composed with 
ease ; but the metrical variation in lyric and sentimental poetry, 
which had love for its principal theme, accounts for the large 
number of lyric metres which came into existence in the 
classical period. Some of the new metres derive their names 
from their characteristic form or movement: such as Druta- 
vilambita ‘ fast and slow,’ Vegavati ‘ of impetuous motion,’ 
Mandākrāntā ‘stepping slowly,’ Tvaritayati ‘quickly moving ' ; 
some are named after plants and flowers: Mala ‘ garland,’ 
Maiijarī ‘ blossom’; some are called after the sound and 
habit of animals, Sàrdüla-vikridita ‘ play of the tiger,’  A$va- 
lalita ‘ gait of the horse,’ Harini-pluta ‘ leap of the deer,’ 
Hamsa-ruta ' cackling of the geese,’ Bhramara-vilasita ‘ sportive- 
ness of the bees,’ Gaja-gati ' motion of elephant’ ; but it 
is also remarkable that the names given to a very large number 


1 Kielhorn in JA, XV, 1886, p. 228; also IA, XIV, pp. 326-27. 

3 M. Ghosh in JHQ, VII, 1931, p. 724f, maintains that the parts dealing with the 
‘Vedic and classical metres respectively cannot be attributed to the same author, ond that 
the Vedic part should be assigned to circa 600 B.C.; D.C Sarcar, in Ind. Culture, VI, 
pp. 110f, 274, believes that the classical part cannot be placed earlier than the 5th century A.D. 
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of metres are epithets of fair maidens : Tanvi ‘ slender-limbed,' 
Rucira ‘dainty,’  Pramadà “handsome, Pramitaksara ‘a 
maiden of measured words,’ Manjubhāsiņī * a maiden of charm- 
ing speech,’ Sagivadana ' moonfaced,’ Citralekhā ‘ a maiden of 
beautiful outlines,’ Vidyunmālā ‘ chain of lightning,’ Kanaka- 
prabhā ‘ radiance of gold,’ Cārubāsinī ‘ sweetly smiling,’ Kunda- 
danti ‘a maiden of budlike teeth,’ Vasantatilaka ‘ decora- 
tion of spring,’ Caficalaksi ‘a maiden of tremulous glances,’ 
Sragdharā “a maiden with a garland,’ and Kāntotpīdā ‘ plague 
of her lovers’! The names mentioned above undoubtedly 
indicate a more developed and delicate sense of rhythmic forms, 
The names of fair maidens, however, need not be taken as 
having actually occurred in poems originally composed in their 
honour by diverse poets, but they certainly point to an original 
connexion of these lyric metres with erotic themes; and Jacobi 
is right in suggesting ' that they had their origin in the Sanskrit 
Kavya poetry of a pre-Christian era, from which the Maharastri 
lyric also had its impetus and inspiration. 

The difficulty of arriving at an exact conclusion regarding 
the origin and development of the Kavya arises from the fact 
that all the Kavya literature between Patafijali and Asvaghosa 
has now disappeared; and we cannot confidently assign any 
of the Kavyas, which have come down to us, to the period 
between the 2nd century D.C. and the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 
We have thus absolutely no knowledge of the formative period 
of Sanskrit literature. The Kavya does not indeed emerge in 
a definite and self-conscious form until we come to Agvaghosa, 
the first known Kāvya-poet of eminence, who is made a contem- 
porary of Kanigka by both Chinese and Tibetan traditions, and 
who can be placed even on independent grounds ““ between 
50 B.C. and 100 A.D. with a preference to the first half of the 
first century A.D." ^ An examination of Asvaghoga’s works, 


1 in ZDMG, XXXVIIL, pp. 616-17. 
2 See Buddha-carita, ed. E. H. Johuston (Calcutta, 1936), Pt. II, introd., pp. xiii-xvij 
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however, shows ! that although they are free from the later 
device of overgrown compounds, they betray an unmistakable 
knowledge, even in a somewhat rough and primitive form, of 
the laws of Kavya poetry, by their skill in the use of classical 
metres,’ by their handling of similes and other rhetorical figures, 
and by their growing employment of the stanza as a separate 
unit of expression. 

A little later, we have a fairly extensive Sanskrit inscription, 
carved on a rock at Girnar, of Mahāksatrapa Rudradāman, ° 
celebrating an event of about 150 A.D. and composed in the 
ornate Sanskrit prose familiar to us from the Kavya. The 
literary merit of this Prašasti cannot be reckoned very high, 
but it is important as one of the earliest definite instances of 
high-flown Sanskrit prose composition. ‘The inscription contains 
a reference to the king’s skill in the composition of ‘‘ prose and 
verse embellished and elevated by verbal conventions, which 
are clear, light, pleasant, varied and charming.” * Making 
allowance for heightened statement not unusual in inseriptional 
panegyric, the reference can be taken as an interesting evidence 
of the early interest in Sanskrit culture evinced even by a king 
of foreign extraction. One can also see in the reference at 
least the author's, if not his patron’s, acquaintance with some 
form of poetic art which prescribed poetic embellishment (Alam- 
kara) and conventional adjustment of words (Sabda-samaya), 
involving the employment of such excellences as clearness, light- 


On the date of Kanigka a summary of the divergent views, with full references, is given by 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature (referred to below as HIL), II, Calcutta, 1983, 
pp 611-14. The limits of divergence are now no longer very large, and the date 100 A.D. 
would be 4 rough but not unjust estimate. 

1 E., H. Johnston, op. cit., pp. Ixiii f. 

2 Among the metres used (besides classical Anusgtubh) are Upajāti, Vaipáasthavila, 
Rucirā, Praharsipt, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Sikharini, Sardilavikridita, Suvadan&, Viyoginī 
or Sundarī, Aup^cchandasika, Vaitüliya, Pugpitāgrā, and even unknown metres like Šarabbā, 
and rare and difficult ones like Kusumalatávellita (called Citralekhā by Bharata), Udgātā and 
Upaathitapracuyita. 

3 EI, VIL, p. 36f. 

4 sphufa-laghu-madhura-citra-kanta sabdasamayodarélamkrta-gadya padya’. 
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ness, sweetness, variety, charm and elevation. It is notable 
that the composition itself is not free from archaisms like 
patina (for patyā), Prakritisms like vīšaduttarāni (for vimšad-) or 
irregular construction like anyatra samgrümegu ; but in respect 
of the employment of long sentences and sonorous compounds, of 
poetie figures like simile and alliteration, and of other literary 
devices, it exemplifies some of the distinctive characteristics of 
the Sanskrit Kavya. The Nasik inscription of Siri Puļumāyi' 
also belongs to the 2nd century A.D. and exhibits similar features, 
but it is composed in Prakrit, apparently by one who was familiar 
with Sanskrit models. 

Not very far perhaps in time from Agvaghosa flourished the 
Buddhist writers, Mātrceta, Kumāralāta and Arya Sūra, whose 
works, so far as they have been recovered, afford conclusive 
evidence of the establishment of the Kavya style. To the third 
or fourth century A.D. is also assigned the Tantrakhydyiha, 
which is the earliest known form of the Paficatantra ; and the 
oldest ingredients of the Sattasai of Hala and the Brhatkathā of 
of Gunadhya also belong probably to this period. It would also 
be not wrong to assume that the sciences of Krotics and Drama- 
turgy, typified by the works of Vātsyāyana and Bharata, took 
shape during this time ; and, though we do not possess any very 
early treatise on Poetics, the unknown beginnings of the disci- 
pline are to be sought also in this period, which saw the growth 
of the factitious Kavya. The Artha-$üstra of Kautilya is placed 
somewhat earlier, but the development of political and administra- 
tive ideas must have proceeded apace with the growth of material 
prosperity and with the predominance of an entirely secular 
literature. 

We have, however, no historical authority for the date of any 
of these works, nor of the great lXavya-poets, until we come 
to the Aihole inscription of 634 A.D.,* which mentions Bharavi, 


! EI, VIII, p. COF. 
? EI, Vl, p. lf. 
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along with Kālidāsa, as poets of established reputation. Kāli- 
dāsa, however, speaking modestly of himself at the commence- 
ment of his Mālavikāgnimitra, mentions Bhāsa, Somila (or 
Saumilla) and Kaviputra as predecessors whose works might 
delay the appreciation of his own drama. Although agree- 
ment has not yet been reached about the authenticity of the 
Trivandrum dramas ascribed to Bhāsa, there cannot be any 
doubt that a dramatist Bhāsa attained, even in this early period, 
a reputation high enough to be eulogised by Kālidāsa, and later 
on by Bànabhatta. Of Somila we know from Rajasekhara' 
that he was the joint author, with Ràmila, of a Sūdraka-kathā, 
which is now lost; and only one verse of theirs is preserved by 
Jablana (59. 35) and Sàrngadhara (No. 3892) in their antho- 
logies. Of Kaviputra also, who is cited in the dual, we have 
nothing but one verse only, given in the Subhasitavalt (No. 2227), 
but the verse now stands in Bhartrhari’s Satakas (Srngàra?, 
st. 3) 

A definite landmark, however, is supplied by the Harsa-carita 
of Bāņabhatta who,as a contemporary of King Harsavardhana 
of Thaneswar and Kanauj, belonged to the first half of the 7th 
century A.D., and who, in the preface to this work, pays homage 
to some of his distinguished predecessors. Besides an un- 
named author of a Vāsavadattā, who may or may not be 
Subandhu, he mentions Bhattāra Haricandra who wrote an 
unnamed prose work, Sātavāhana who compiled an anthology, 
Pravarasena whose fame travelled beyond the seas by his Setu 
(-bandha), Bhāsa who composed some distinctive dramas, Kāli- 
dāsa whose flower-like honied words ever bring delight, the 
author of the Brhat-kathā, and  Adhyaraja. Of Bhattara 


! tau Sūdrukakathā-kārau vandyau Rāmila-Somilau | yayor dvayoh kāvyam asid ardha- 
nārīšvaropamau || , cited in Jahlaņa, op cit. 

2 One verse under Rāmilaka is given by Sbhe, No. 1698. The Sūdraka-kalhā is men- 
tioned and quoted by Bhoja in his Srigāra-prakāša ; the name of the heroine is given as 
Vinayavati. 

3 The stanza, however, is given anonymously in Kvs (No, 473) and attributed to 
Raiagekhara in Skm (ii, 86, 5). 
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Haricandra? and Adhyaraja' we know nothing; but it is clear 
that the fame of the remaining well known authors must 
have been wide-spread by the 7th century A.D. Although the 
respective dates of these works and authors cannot be fixed with 
certainty, it can be assumed from Banabhatta’s enumeration that 
the period preceding him formed one of the most distinguished 
epochs of Kavya literature, the development of which probably 
proceeded apace with the flourishing of Sanskrit culture under the 
Gupta emperors in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian 
era, 

This conclusion receives confirmation from the wide culti- 
vation of the Kavya form of prose and verse in the inscrip- 
tional records of this period, of which not less than fifteen 
specimens of importance will be found in the third volume of 
Fleet's Corpus Inscriptionum  Indicarum.? Their Kāvya-features 
and importance in literary history have long since been ably 
discussed by Būhler.* His detailed examination not only proves 
the existence of a body of elaborate prose and metrical writings 
in Kavya-style during these centuries, but also shows that the 
manner in which these Prašasti-writers conform to the rules 
of Alamkāra, crystallised later in the oldest available treatises 
like those of DBhàmaha and Dandin, would establish the 
presumption of their acquaintance with some rules of Sanskrit 


1 Most scholars have accepted Pischel’s contention (Nachrichten d. kgl. Gesellschaft d. 
Wissenschaften Göttingen, 1901, p. 486 f.) that the word ddhyardja in st. 18 is not a 
proper name of any poet but refers to the poet's patron King Harga himself. But the verse 
has difficulties of interpretation, for which see F. W. Thomas and others in JRAS, 1908, 
p. 808; 1904, p. 155 f., 866, 544; 1905, p. 569 f. We also know from a stanza quoted in the 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana that there was a Prakrit poet named Ādhyarāja, who is mentioned 
along with Sahasinka; the commentary, however, explaining in a facile way that Ādhyarāja 
stands for Šālivāhana and Sāhasātka for Vikrama ! 

2 He is certainly not the Jaina Haricandra, author of the much later Dharmasarmabhyu- 
daya which gives a dull account of the saint Dharmanātha (ed. NSP, Bombay, 1899). Our 
Haricandra is apparently mentioned in a list of great poets in Skm (5. 26. 5), and quoted in 
the anthologies. 

3 Calcutta, 1888. Some of these inscriptional records will be found in a convenient 
form in Devanagari in D. B. Diskalkar's Selections from Inscriptions, Vol. I (Rajkot, 1928). 

4 In Die indischen Inschriften, cited above. 
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poetics. The most interesting of these inscriptions is the 
panegyric of Samudragupta by Harigeņa, engraved on a 
pillar at Allahabad (about 850 A.D.), which commences with 
eight stanzas (some fragmentary) describing vividly the death of 
Candragupta I and accession of his son Samudragupta, then 
passes over to one long sonorous prose sentence and winds up 
with an eulogistic stanza,—all composed in the best manner of 
the Kavya. Likewise remarkable is the inscription of Virasena, 
the minister of Candragupta II, Samudragupta's successor. 
Some importance attaches also to the inscription of Vatsabhatti, 
which consists of a series of 44 stanzas celebrating (in 473 A.D.) 
the consecration of a Sun-temple at Dasapura (Mandasor), from 
the fact that the poetaster is alleged to have taken Kalidasa as 
his model ; but the literary merit of this laboured composition 
need not be exaggerated. 


9, "THE ENVIRONMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KAVYA 


It is noteworthy that in Harisena’s Prasasti, Samudragupta 
is mentioned not only as a friend and patron of pocts but as a 
poet himself, who like Rudradiman before him, composed poems 
of distinction enough to win for himself tbe title of Kaviraja or 
king of poets. Amiable flattery it may be, but the point is 
important ; for, the tradition of royal authors, as well as of royal 
patrons of authors, continues throughout the history of Sanskrit 
literature. The very existence of royal inscriptions written in 
Kāvya-style, as well as the form, content and general outlook 
of the Kavya literature itself, indicates its close connexion with 
the courts of princes, and explains the association of Aávaghosa 
with Kanigka, of Kālidāsa with a Vikramaditya, or of Bana- 
bhatta with Hargavardhana. The royal recognition not only 
brought wealth and fame to the poets, but also some leisure for 


1 For other examples of poet-kings see‘introduction to the edition of Priyadarsika by 
Nariman, Jackon and Ogden, pp. xxxv-xxxix. 
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serious composition. In his Kāvya-mīmāmsā Rājašekhara 
speaks of literary assemblies held by kings for examination of 
works and reward of merit ; and even if we do not put faith in 
this or in the unhistorical pictures of poetical contests at royal 
courts given in the Bhoja-prabandha and Prabandha-cintāmaņt, 
a vivid account is furnished by Maūkha in his Srikantha-carita 
(Canto XV) of one such assembly actually held by a minister of 
Jayasimha of Kashmir towards the middle of the 12th century. 
As a matter of fact, the Kavya literature appears to have been 
aristocratic from the beginning, fostered under the patronage of 
the wealthy or in the courts of the princes. Even if it does not 
lack serious interest, this literature naturally reflects the graces, 
as well as the artificialities, of courtly life; and its exuberant 
fancy is quite in keeping with the taste which prevailed in this 
atmosphere. The court-influence undoubtedly went a long way, 
not only in fostering a certain langour and luxuriance of style, 
but also in encouraging a marked preference of what catches the 
the eye to what touches the heart. 

In order to appreciate the Kavya, therefore, it is necessary 
to realise the condition under which it was produced and the 
environment in which it flourished. The pessimism of the 
Buddhistic ideal gradually disappeared, having been replaced by 
more accommodating views about the value of pleasure. Even 
the Buddhist author of the Vāgānanda does not disdain to weave 
a love-theme into his lofty story of Jīmūtavāhana s self-sacrifice ; 
and in his opening benedictory stanza he does not hesitate to 
represent the Buddha as being rallied upon his hard-heartedness 
by the ladies of Māra's train.’ From Patalijali s references we 
find that from its very dawn love is established as one of the 
dominant themes of the Kavya poetry.” The Buddhist conception 


1 A similar verse with openly erotic imagery is ascribed to Aóvaghosa in Kvs No. 9. 

2 One fragment, at least, of a stanza is clearly erotic in subject in its description of the 
morning : varatanu sampracadanti hukkutah ''O fair-limbed cne, the cocks unite to proclaim "', 
The full verse is fortunately supplied twelve centuries later by Kgemendra, who quotes it in 
his Aucitya-vicāra but attributes it wrongly to Kumāradāsa. 
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of the love-god as Mara or Death gives way to that of the flower- 
arrowed deity, who is anticipated in the Atharva-veda and is 
established in the Epics, but whose appearance, names and 
personality are revived and developed in the fullest measure in 
the Kavya. The widely diffused Kavya manner and its prevail- 
ing love-interest invade even the domain of technical sciences ; 
and it is remarkable that the mathematician Bhaskaragupta not 
only uses elegant metres in his Līlāvatī but presents his algebrai- 
cal theorems in the form of problems explained to a fair maiden, 
of which the phraseology and imagery are drawn from the bees, 
flowers and other familiar objects of Kavya poetry. The celebra- 
tion of festivals with pomp and grandeur, the amusements of 
the court and the people, the sports in water, the game of 
swing, the plucking of flowers, song, dance, music, dramatic 
performances and other diversions, elaborate description of which 
forms the stock-in-trade of most Kāvya-poets, bear witness not 
only to this new sense of life but also to the general demand for 
refinement, beauty and luxury. ‘The people are capable of 
enjoying the good things of this world, while heartily believing 
in the next. If pleasure with refinement is sought for in life, 
pleasure with elegance is demanded in art. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the poetry of this period pleases us more than it moves; 
for life is seldom envisaged in its infinite depth and poignancy, or 
in its sublime heights of imaginative fervour, but is generally 
conceived in its playful moods of vivid enjoyment breaking 
forth into delicate little cameos of thought or fancy. 

The dominant love-motif of the Kavya is thus explained by 
the social environment in which it grows and from which alone 
it can obtain recognition. It is, however, not court-life alone 
which inspires this literature. At the centre of it stands the 
Nagaraka, the polished man about town, whose culture, tastes 
and habits so largely mould this literature that he may be taken 
to be as typical of it as the priest or the philosopher is of the 
literature of the Brāhmaņas or the Upanisads. Apart from the 


1 H. Oldenberg, Die Literatur des alten Indien, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1908, pp. 198 f. 
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picture we get of him in the literature itself, we have a vivid 
sketch of an early prototype of the Nàgaraka in the Küma-sütra 
or Aphorism of Erotics, attributed to Vātsyāyana. We are told 
that the well planned house of the Nagaraka is situated near a 
river or tank and surrounded by a lovely garden; in ihe garden 
there are, for amusement or repose, a summer house, a bower of 
creepers with raised parterre, and a carpeted swing in a shady 
spot. His living room, balmy with perfume, contains a bed, 
soft, white, fragrant and luxuriously furnished with pillows or 
cushions. "There is also a couch, with a kind of stool at the head, 
on which are placed pigments, perfumes, garlands, bark of citron, 
canvas and a box of paint. A lute hanging from an ivory peg 
and a few books are also not forgotten. On the ground there isa 
spittoon, and not far from the couch a round seat with raised 
back and a board for dice. The Nagaraka spends his morning in 
bathing and elaborate toilet, applying ointments and perfumes to 
his body, collyrium to his eyes and red paint to his lips, chewing 
betel leaves and citron-bark to add fragrance to his mouth, and 
looking at himself in the glass. After breakfast he listens to 
his parrots, kept in a cage outside his room, witnesses ram and 
cock fights and takes part in other diversions which he enjoys 
with his friends and companions. After a brief midday sleep, he 
dresses again, and joins his friends; and in the evening there 
is music, followed by joys of love. These are the habitual 
pleasures of the Nagaraka, but there are also occasional rounds of 
enjoyment, consisting of festivals, drinking parties, plays, con- 
certs, picnics in groves, excursions to parks or water-sports in 
lakes and rivers. There are also social gatherings, often held in 
the house of the ladies of the demt-monde, where assemble men 
of wit and talent, and where artistic and poetic topics are freely 
discussed. The part played by the accomplished courtesan in the 
polished society of the time is indeed remarkable; and judging 
from Vasantasenā,' it must be said that in ancient India of this 


1 Also the picture of Kamamafijari in Ucchvasa II of Dandin's romance; sbe is a 
typical courtesan, but highly accomplished and educated. 
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period, as in the Athens of Perikles, her wealth, beauty and 
power, as well as her literary and artistic tastes, assured for her 
an important social position. She already appears as a character 
in the fragment of an early Sanskrit play discovered in Central 
Asia, and it is not strange that Sūdraka should take her as the 
heroine of his well known drama; for her presence and position 
must have offered an opportunity, which is otherwise denied to 
the Sanskrit dramatist (except through a legendary medium) of 
depicting romantic love between persons free and independent. 
The picture of the Nagaraka and his lady-friend, as we have it in 
literature, is undoubtedly heightened, and there is a great deal of 
the dandy and the dilettante in the society which they frequent; 
but we need not doubt that there is also much genuine culture, 
character and refinement. In later times, the Nagaraka degene- 
rates into a professional amourist, but originally he is depicted as 
a perfect man of the world, rich and cultivated, as well as witty, 
polished and skilled in the arts, who can appreciate poetry, 
painting and music, discuss delicate problems in the doctrine of 
love and has an extensive experience of human, especially femi- 
nine, character. 

The science of Erotics, thus, exercised a profound influence 
on the theory and practice of the poetry of this period. The 
standard work of Vātsyāyana contains, besides several chapters on 
the art and practice of love, sections on the ways and means of 
winning and keeping a lover, on courtship and signs of love, on 
marriage and conduct of married life, and not a little on the 
practical psychology of the emotion of love. On the last men- 
tioned topic the science of Poetics, as embodied particularly in 
the specialised works on the erotic Rasa, went hand in hand; and 
it is almost impossible to appreciate fully the merits, as well as 
the defects, of Sanskrit love-poetry without some knowledge of 
the habits, modes of thought, literary traditions and fundamental 
poetical postulates recorded in these Sastras, the mere allusion to 
one of which is enough to call up some familiar idea or touch 
some inner chord of sentiment. There is much in these treatises 
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which gives us an idealised or fanciful picture ; and the existence 
of the people of whom they speak was just as little a prolonged 
debauch as a prolonged idyll. There is also a great deal of scho- 
lastic formalism which loves subtleties and minutiae of classifica- 
tion. At the same time, the works bear witness to a considerable 
power of observation, and succeed in presenting a skilful and 
elaborate analysis of the erotic emotion, the theory of which came 
to have an intimate bearing on the practice of the poets. 

In this connexion a reference should be made to an aspect 
of Sanskrit love-poetry which has been often condemned as too 
sensual or gross, namely, its highly intimate description of the 
beauty of the feminine form and the delights of dalliance, as 
well as its daring indelicacies of expression. It should be recog- 
nised that much of this frankness is conventional; the Sanskrit 
poet is expected to show his skill and knowledge of the Kāma- 
Sāstra by his minute and highly flavoured descriptions. But the 
excuse of convention cannot altogether condone the finical yet 
flaunting sensuality of the elaborate picture of love-sports, such 
as we find in Bhairavi, Magha and their many followers (includ- 
ing the composers of later Bhāņas) and such as are admitted by 
a developed but deplorable taste. Even the Indian critics, who 
are not ordinarily squeamish, are not sparing in their condemna- 
tion of some of these passages, and take even Kālidāsa to task 
for depicting the love-adventures of the divine pair in his 
Kumāra-sambhava. A distinction, however, must be drawn 
between this conventional, but polished, and perhaps all the more 
regrettable, indecency of decadent poets, on the one hand, and 
the exasperatingly authentic and even blunt audacities of expres- 
sion, on the other, with which old-time authors season their 
erotic compositions. What the latter-day poets lack is the naive 
exuberance or bonhomie of their predecessors, their easy and 
frank expression of physical affection in its exceedingly human 
aspect, and their sincere realisation of primal sensations, which 
are naturally gross or grotesque being nearer to life. It would 
be unjust and canting prudery to condemn these simpler moods 
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of passion and their direct expression, unless they are meaning- 
lessly vulgar. The point is too often forgotten that what we 
have here is not the love which dies in dreams, or revels in the 
mystic adoration of a phantom-woman. It does not talk about 
ideals and gates of heaven but walks on the earth and speaks of 
the passionate hunger of the body and the exquisite intoxication 
of the senses. The poets undoubtedly put a large emphasis on 
the body, and love appears more as self-fulfilment than as self- 
abnegation ; but in this preference of the body there is nothing 
debasing or prurient. The essential realism of passion, which 
cannot live on abstraction but must have actualities to feed upon, 
does not absolve a truly passionate poet from the contact of the 
senses and touch of the earth ; but from this, his poetry springs 
Antaeus-like into fuller being. Modern taste may, with reason, 
deprecate the intimate description of personal beauty and delights 
of love in later Sanskrit poetry, but even here it must be clearly 
understood that there is very seldom any ignoble motive behind 
its conventional sensuousness, that there is no evidence of 
delight in uncleanness, and that it always conforms to the 
standard of artistic beauty. Comparing Sanskrit poetry with 
Huropean classical literature in this respect, a Western critic 
very rightly remarks that ‘‘ there is all the world of difference 
between what we find in the great poets of India and the frank 
delight of Martial and Petronius in their descriptions of immoral 
scenes.” The code of propriety as well as of prudery differs 
witb different people, but the Sanskrit poet seldom takes leave 
of his delicacy of feeling and his sense of art; and even if he 
is ardent and luxuriant, he is more openly exhilarating than 
offensively cynical. 

The Sanskrit poet cannot also forget that, beside his 
elegant royal patron and the cultivated Nāgaraka, he had a more 
exacting audience in the Rasika or Sahrdaya, the man of taste, 
the connoisseur, whose expert literary judgment is the final test 
of his work. Such a critic, we are told, must not only possess 
technical knowledge of the requirements of poetry, but also a 
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fine capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, born of wide culture 
and sympathetic identification with the feelings and ideas of 
the poet. The Indian ideal of the excellence of poetry is 
closely associated with a peculiar condition of artistic enjoy- 
ment, known as Rasa, the suggestion of whichis taken to be 
its function, and in relation to which the appreciator is called 
Rasika. It is a reflex of the sentiment, which has been suggest- 
ed in the poem, in the mind of the appreciator, as a relishable 
condition of impersonal enjoyment resulting from the idealised 
creation of poetry. The evoking of sentiment, therefore, is 
considered to be the most vital function of poetry ; and stress is 
put more and more on sentimental composition to the exclusion 
of the descriptive or ornamental. But here also the theorists 
are emphatic that in the art of suggesting this sentimental 
enjoyment in the reader's mind, the poetic imagination must 
show itself. As Oldenberg ! remarks with insight, the Indian 
theorists permit intelle»tual vigour and subtlety, the masculine 
beauty, to stand behind that of the purely feminine enjoyment 
born of the finest sensibility. Both these traits are found in the 
literature from the beginning—the idea of delectable rapture 
side by side with a strong inclination towards sagacity and 
subtlety. It is true that the dogmatic formalism of a scholastic 
theory of poetry sinks to the level of a cold and monotonously 
inflated rhetoric ; but the theorists are at the same time not 
blind to finer issues, nor are they indifferent to the supreme 
excellence of real poetry? and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. 'lhey take care to add that, despite dogmas and 
formulas, the poetic imagination must manifest itself as the 
ultimate source of poetic charm. The demands that are made 
of the poet are, thus, very exacting; he must not only be 
initiated into the intricacies of theoretic requirements but 
must also possess poetic imagination (Sakti), aided by culture 


1 Die Literatur des alten Indien, p. 207 f. 
? Cf. Anandavardhana, p. 29: asminn ati-vicitra-kaviparamparā-vāhini samsdre Kali. 
dāsa-prabhrtayo dvitrā paitcagā và mahākavaya tti ganyate, 
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(Vyutpatti) and practice (Abhyāsa). Even if we do not rely 
upon Rajagekhara’s elaborate account of the studies which 
go to make up the finished poet, there can be no doubt 
that considerable importance is attached to the ‘‘ education’’ of 
the poet,’ whose inborn gifts alone would not suffice, and for 
whose practical guidance in the devices of the craft, convenient 
manuals? are elaborately composed. 


| It is not necessary to believe that the poet is actually an 
adept in the long list of arts and sciences? in which he is required 
to be proficient ; but it is clear that he is expected to possess (and 
be is anxious to show that he does possess) a vast fund of useful 
information in the various branches of learning. Literature is 
regarded more and more as a learned pursuit and as the product 
of much cultivation. No doubt, a distinction is made between 
the Vidvat and the Vidagdha, between a man versed in belles- 
lettres and a dry and tasteless scholar; but it soon becomes a 
distinction without much difference. The importance of inspira- 
tion is indeed recognised, but the necessity of appealing to a 
learned audience is always there. It is obvious that in such an 
atmosphere the literature becomes rich and refined, but natural 


l Ses F. W. Thomas, Bhandarkar Comm. Volume, p. 897 t; S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, 
II, pp. 357 f, 42 f.n., 02; Keith, HSL, pp. 538-41.  Rájaéekhara gives an interesting, but 
somewhat heightened, picture of the daily life and duties of the poet, who is presented ss a 
man of fashion and wealth, of purity in body, mind aud speech, but assiduous and hard. 
working at his occupation. 


3 These works furnish elaborate hints on the construction of different metres, on the dis. 
play of word-skill of various kinds, on jeux de mots and tricks of producing double meaning, 
conundrums, riddles, alliterative and chiming verses, and various other devices of verbal in- 
genuity. They give instructions on the employment of similes and enumerate a large number 
of ordinary parallelisms for that purpose. They give lists of Kavi-samayas or conventions 
observed by poets, and state in detail what to describe and how to describe. 


5 The earliest of such lists is given by Bhāmaha T. 9, which substantially agrees 
with that of Rudrata (I. 18); but Vàmana (T.8.20-21) deals with the topic in some detail. The 
longest list includes Grammar, Lexicon, Metrics, Rhetoric, Arts, Dramaturpy, Morals, Erotics, 
Politics, Law, Logic, Legends, Religion and Philosophy, as well as such miscellaneous sub- 
-jeets as Medicine, Botany, Mineralogy, knowledge of precious stones, Elephant-lore, Veteri- 
nary science, Art of War and Weapons, Art of Gambling, Magic, Astrology and Astronomy, 
knowledge of Vedic rites and ceremonies, and of the ways of the world, 
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ease and spontaneity are sacrificed for studied effects, and re- 
finement leads perforce to elaboration. 

The Kāvya, therefore, appears almost from its very begin- 
ning as the careful work of a trained and experienced specialist. 
The technical analysis of a somewhat mechanical Rhetoric leads 
to the working of the rules and means of the poetic art into a 
system ; and this is combined with a characteristic love of adorn- 
ment, which demands an ornamental fitting out of word and 
thought. The difficulty of the language, as well as its com- 
plexity, naturally involves prolonged endeavour and practice for 
effective mastery, but it also affords endless opportunity and 
temptation for astonishing feats of verbal jugglery, which 
perhaps would not be possible in any other language less accommo- 
dating than Sanskrit. Leaving aside the grotesque experiments 
of producing verses in the shape of a sword, wheel or lotus, or of 
stanzas which have the same sounds when read forwards or back- 
wards, and other such verbal absurdities, the tricks in poetic 
form and decorative devices are undoubtedly clever, but they are 
often overdone. They display learned ingenuity more than real 
poetry, and the forced use of the language is often a barrier to 
quick comprehension. Some pocts actually go to the length of 
boasting ' that their poem is meant for the learned and not for 
the dull-witted, and is understandable only by means of a com- 
mentary. The involved construction, recondite vocabulary, 
laboured embellishment, strained expression, and constant search 
after conceits, double meanings and metaphors undoubtedly 
justify their boasting; but they evince an exuberance of fancy 
and erudition rather than taste, judgment and real feeling. 
This tendency is more and more encouraged by the elaborate 
rules and definitions of Rhetoric, until inborn poetic fervour is 

1 E.g. Bhatti, XXII. 94; vyākhyā-gamyam idam kāvyam utsavaļ sudhiyām alam | hata 
durmedhasa$ cāsmin vidvat-priyatayā maya |. Here the Vidagdha is ignored deliberately for 
u Pon authors had, in fact, to write their own commentaries to make themselves in- 


telligible. Even Anandavarchana who deprecates such tricks in his theoretical work does 
not steer clear of them in his Devi-Sataka. 
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entirely obscured by technicalities of expression. In actual 
practice, no doubt, gifted poets aspire to untrammelled utterance; 
but the general tendency degenerates towards a slavish adherence 
to rules, which results in the overloading of a composition by 
complicated and laboured expressions. 

Comments have often been made on the limited range and 
outlook of Sanskrit literature and on the conventionality of its 
themes. It is partly the excessive love of form and expression 
which leads to a corresponding neglect of content and theme. 
It is of little account if the subject-matter is too thin and 
threadbare to support a long poem, or if the irrelevant and often 
commonplace descriptions and reflections hamper the course of 
the narrative; what does matter is that the diction is elaborately 
perfect, polished and witty, and that the poem conforms to the 
recognised standard,’ and contains the customary descriptions, 
however digressive, of spring, dawn, sunset, moonrise, water- 
sports, drinking bouts, amorous practices, diplomatic consulta- 
tions and military expeditions, which form the regular stock-in- 
trade of this ornate poetry. A large number of so-called poetic 
conventions (Kavi-samayas)* are established by theorists 
and mechanically repeated by poets, while descriptions of 
things, qualities and actions are stereotyped by fixed epithets, 
cliché phrases and restricted formulas. Even the various motifs 
which occur in legends, fables and plays® are worn out by repeti- 


1 See Dandin, Kāvyādarša, T. 14-19; Višvanātha, Sahitya-darpana, VI. 315-25, ets. 

2 For a list of poetic conventions see Rajasekhara, Kāvya-mīmāmsā, XIV; Amarasimha, 
Kārvya-kalpalatā, I. 5; Sahitya-darpana, VII. 28-24, etc. Some of the commonest artificial con- 
ventions are: the parting of the Cakravāka bird at night from its mate; the Cakora feeding 
on the moonbeams; the blooming of the Aéoka at the touch of a lady's feet; fame and 
laughter described as white; the flower-bow and bee-string of the god of love, etc. Originally 
the writers on poetics appear to have regarded these as established by the bold usage of the 
poet (kavi-praudhokti-siddha), but they are gradually stereotyped as poetical commonplaces. 

3 Such as the vision of the beloved in a dream, the talking parrot, the magic steed, the 
fatal effect of an ascetic’s curse, transformation of shapes, change of sex, the art of entering 
into another's body, the voice in the air, the token of recognition, royal love for a lowly 
maiden and the ultimate discovery of her real status as a princess, minute portraiture of the 
heroine's personal beauty and the generous qualities of the hero, description of pangs of 
thwarted love and sentimental longing. M. Bloomfield (Festscrift Ernst Windisch, Leipzig, 
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tion and lose thereby their element of surprise and charm. The 
question of imitation, borrowing or plagiarism’ of words or ideas 
assumes importance in this connexion ; for it involves a test of 
the power of clever reproduction, or sometimes a criticism of 
some weakness in the passages consciously appropriated but 
improved in the course of appropriation. 


The rigidity, which these commonplaces of conventional 
rhetoric acquire, is the result, as well as the cause, of the time- 
honoured tendency of exalting authority and discouraging origi- 
nality, which is a remarkable characteristic of Indian culture in 
general and of its literature in particular, and which carries the 
suppression of individuality too far. It is in agreement with 
this attitude that Sanskrit Poetics neglects a most vital aspect of 
its task, namely, the study of poetry as the individualised expres- 
sion of the poet’s mind, and confines itself more or less to a 
normative doctrine of technique, to the formulation of laws, 
modes and models, to the collection and definition of facts and 
categories and to the teaching of the means of poetic expression. 
This limitation not only hinders the growth of Sanskrit Poetics 
into a proper study of Aesthetic," but it also stands in the way 
of a proper appreciation and development of Sanskrit literature. 
The theory almost entirely ignores the poetic personality in a 
work of art, which gives it its particular shape and individual 
character. Sanskrit Poetics cannot explain satisfactorily, for 


1914, pp. 349-61; JAOS, XXXVI, 1917, p. 51-89; XL, 1920, pp. 1-24; XLIV, 1924, pp. 202-42), 
W. Norman Brown (JAOS, XLVII, 1927, pp. 3-24), Penzer (in his ed. of Tawney's trs. of 
Kathā-sarit-sāgara, ‘Ocean of Story’) and others have studied in detail some of these motifs 
recurring in Sanskrit literature. Also see Dloomfield in Amer. Journ. of Philology, XL, pp. 
1-86; XLI, pp. 309-86 ; XLIV, pp. 07-133, 193-229; XLVII, pp. 206-233; W. N. Brown in ibid., 
XL, pp. 423-80; XLII, pp.122-51; XLIII, pp. 289-317; Studies in Honour of M. Bloomfield, 
pp. 89-104, 211-24 (Ruth Norton) ; E. H. Burlingame in JRAS, 1917, pp. 429-67, ete. 


1 The question is discussed by Anandavardhana, Dhvanyāloka, IIT. 12 f. ; Rajasekhara 
Kāvya-mīmāmsā, XI f; Ksemendra, Kavikaņthābharaņa, II, 1; Hemacandra, Kāvyānušāsana , 
pp. 8f. See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, II, pp. 362, 878. 


2 See 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics us a Study of Aesthetic in Dacca University Studies, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 80-124. 
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instance, the simple question as to why the work of one poet is 
not the same in character as that of another, or why two works 
of the same poet are not the same. Tothe Sanskrit theorist a 
composition isa work of art if it fulfils the prescribed require- 
ments of ‘ qualities," of ‘ornaments,’ of particular arrangements 
of words to suggest a sense or a sentiment; it is immaterial 
whether the work in question is Raghu-vaméga or Naisadha. The 
main difference which he will probably see between these two 
works will probably consist of the formal employment of this or 
that mode of diction, or in their respective skill of suggesting 
this or that meaning of the words. The theorists never bother 
themselves about the poetic imagination, which gives each a 
distinct and unique shape by a fusion of impressions into an 
organic, and not a mechanic, whole. No doubt, they solemnly 
affirm the necessity of Pratibha or poetic imagination, but in 
their theories the Pratibha does not assume any important or 
essential role ; and in practical application they go further and 
speak of making a poet into a poet. But it is forgotten that a 
work of art is the expression of individuality, and that individua- 
lity never repeats itself nor conforms to a prescribed mould. It 
is hardly recognised that what appeals to us in a poem is the 
poetic personality which reveals itself in the warmth, movement 
and integrity of imagination and expression. No doubt, the poet 
can astonish us with his wealth of facts and nobility of thought, 
or with his cleverness in the manipulation of the language, but 
this is not what we ask of a poet. What we want is the expres- 
sion of a poetic mind, in contact with which our minds may be 
moved. If this is wanting, we call his work dull, cold or flat, 
and all the learning, thought or moralising in the world cannot 
save a work from being a failure. The Sanskrit theorists justly 
remark that culture and skill should assist poetic power or per- 
sonality to reveal itself in its proper form, but what they fail to 
emphasise is that any amount of culture and skill cannot ‘make’ 
a poet, and that a powerful poetic personality must justify a work 
of art by itself. 
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The result is that Sanskrit poetry is made to conform to 
certain fixed external standard attainable by culture and practice ; 
and the poetic personality or imagination, cramped within pres- 
cribed limits, is hardly allowed the fullest scope or freedom to 
create new forms of beauty. Although the rhetoricians put 
forward a theory of idealised enjoyment as the highest object of 
poetry, yet the padagogic and moralistic objects are enumerated 
in unbroken tradition. In conformity with the learned and 
scholastic atmosphere in which it flourishes, poetry is valued for 
the knowledge it brings or the lessons it inculcates, and is 
regarded as a kind of semi-šāstra; while the technical analysis and 
authority of the rhetorician tend to eliminate the personality of 
the poet by mechanising poetry. The exaltation of formal skill 
and adherence to the banalities of a formal rhetoric do not 
sufficiently recognise that words and ornaments, as symbols, 
are inseparable from the poetic imagination, and that, 
as such, they are not fixed but mobile, not an embalmed 
collection of dead abstractions, but an ever elusive series of 
living particulars. Sanskrit literature is little alive to these 
considerations, and accepts a normative formulation of poetic 
expression. But for the real poct, as for the real speaker, there 
is hardly an armoury of ready-made weapons ; he forges his 
own weapons to fight his own particular battles. 

It must indeed be admitted that the influence of the theorists 
on the latter-day poets was not an unmixed good. While the 
poetry gained in niceties and subtleties of expression, it lost 
a great deal of its unconscious freshness and spontaneity. It 
is too often flawed by the very absence of flaws, and its want 
of imperfection makes it coldly perfect. One can never deny 
that the poet is still a sure and impeccable master of his craft, 
but he seldom moves or transports. The pictorial effect, the 
musical cadence and the wonderful spell of language are undoubted, 
but the poetry is more exquisite than passionate, more studied 
and elegant than limpid and forceful. We have heard so much 
about the artificiality and tediousness of Sanskrit classical 
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poetry that it is not necessary to emphasise the point ; but the 
point which has not been sufficiently emphasised is that the 
Sanskrit poets often succeed in getting out of their very narrow 
and conventional material such beautiful effects that criticism 
is almost afraid to lay its cold dry finger on these fine blossoms 
of fancy. It should not be forgotten that this literature is not 
the spontaneous product of an uncritical and ingenuous age, 
but that it is composed for a highly cultured audience. It pre- 
supposes a psychology and a rhetoric which have been reduced 
to a system, and which possesses a peculiar phraseology and a 
set of conceits of their own. We, therefore, meet over and 
over again with the same tricks of expression, the same strings 
of nouns and adjectives, the same set of situations, the same 
groups of conceits and the same system of emotional analysis. 
In the lesser poets the sentiment and expression are no longer 
fresh and varied but degenerate into rigid artistic conventions. 
But the greater poets very often work up even these romantic 
commonplaces and agreeable formulas into new shapes of beauty. 
Even in the artificial bloom and perfection there is almost always 
a strain of the real and ineffable tone of poetry. It would 
seem, therefore, that if we leave aside the mere accidents of 
poetry, there is no inherent lack of grasp upon its realities. It 
is admitted that the themes are narrow, the diction and imagery 
are conventional, and the ideas move in a fixed groove; but the 
true poetic spirit is not always wanting, and itis able to trans- 
mute the rhetorical and psychological banalities into fine things 
of art. 

The Sanskrit poet, for instance, seldom loses an opportunity 
of making a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and 
their inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable. The 
production of fine sound-effects by a delicate adjustment of word ` 
and sense is an art which is practised almost to prefection. It 
cannot be denied that some poets are industrious pedants in 
their strict conformity to rules and perpetrate real atrocities by 
their lack of subtlety and taste in matching the sense to 
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the sound; but, generally speaking, one must agree with the 
appreciative remarks of a Western critic that ‘‘ the classical 
poets of India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to 
which literatures of other countries afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing joy". The 
extraordinary flexibility of the language and complete mastery 
over it make this possible; and the theory which classifies 
Sanskrit diction on the basis of sound-effects and prescribes 
careful rules about them is not altogether futile or pedantic. 
One of the means elaborately employed for achieving this end 
is the use of alliteration and assonance of various kinds. Such 
verbal devices, no doubt, become flat or fatiguing in meaning- 
less repetition, but in skilled hands they produce remarkable 
effects which are perhaps not attainable to the same extent in 
any other language. Similar remarks apply to the fondness 
for paronomasia or double meaning, which the uncommon 
resources of Sanskrit permit. In languages like English, 
punning lends itself chiefly to comic effects and witticisms or, 
as in Shakespeare’, to an occasional flash of dramatic feeling ; 
but in classical Janguages it is capable of serious employment as a 
fine artistic device.? It is true that it demands an intellectual 
strain disproportionate to the aesthetic pleasure, and becomes 
tiresome and ineffective in the incredible and incessant torturing 
of the language found in such lengthy triumphs of misplaced 
ingenuity as those of Subandhu and Kavirāja ; but sparingly 
and judiciously used, the puns are often delightful in their terse 
brevity and twofold appropriateness. The adequacy of the 
language and its wonderful capacity for verbal melody are also 
utilised by the Sanskrit poet in a large number of lyrical measures 
of great complexity, which are employed with remarkable skill 
and: sense of rhythm in creating an unparalleled series of musical 
word-pictures. 


1 Merchant of Venice, IV. 1,128; Julius Caeser, I. 2, 156 (Globe Ed.), 
2 Cf. Dandin's dictum : slesah pusņāti sarvdsu prayo vakroktiņu ériyam. 
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= The elegance and picturesqueness of diction are, again, 
often enhanced by the rolling majesty of long compounds, the 
capacity for which is inherent in the genius of Sanskrit 
and developed to the fullest extent. The predilection for 
long compounds, especially in ornate prose, is indeed often 
carried to absurd excesses, and is justly criticised for the 
construction of vast sentences extending over several pages and 
for the trick of heaping epithet upon epithet in sesquipedalian 
grandeur ; but the misuse of this effective instrument of synthetic 
expression should not make us forget the extraordinary power of 
compression and production of unified picture which it can: 
efficiently realise. It permits a subtle combination of the 
different elements of a thought or a picture into a perfect whole, 
in which the parts coalesce by inner necessity ; and it has been 
rightly remarked that “‘ the impression thus created on the 
mind cannot be reproduced in an analytical speech like English, 
in which it is necessary to convey the same content, not in a 
single sentence syntactically merged into a whole, like the idea 
which it expresses, but in a series of loosely connected predica- 
tions’’. Such well-knit compactness prevents the sentences from 
being jerky, flaccid or febrile, and produces undoubted sonority, 
dignity and magnificence of diction, for which Sanskrit is always 
remarkable, and which cannot be fully appreciated by one who 
is accustomed to modern analytical languages. 

The inordinate length of ornate prose sentences is set off by 
the brilliant condensation of style which is best seen in the 
gnomic and epigrammatic stanzas, expressive of maxims of 
sententious wisdom with elaborate terseness and flash of wit. 
The compact neatness of paronomasia, antithesis and other verbal 
figures often enhances the impressiveness of these pithy sayings; 
and their vivid precision is not seldom rounded off by appropriate 
similes and metaphors. The search for metaphorical expression 
is almost a weakness with the Sanskrit poets ; but, unless it is a 
deliberately pedantic artifice, the force and beauty with which it 
is employed cannot be easily denied. The various forms of 
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metaphors and similes are often a source of fine surprise by their 
power of happy phraseology and richness of poetical fancy. 
The similarities, drawn from a fairly wide range, often display 
a real freshness of observation, though some of them become 
familiar conventions in later poetry ; and comparison in some 
form or other becomes one of the most effective means of 
stimulating the reader’s imagination by suggesting more than 
what is said. When the similarity is purely verbal, it is witty 
and neat, but the poet seldom forgets to fit his comparison to the 
emotional content or situation. 

Closely connected with this is the power of miniature 
painting, compressed in a solitary stanza, which is a charac- 
teristic of the Kavya and in which the Sanskrit poets excel to a 
marvellous degree. In the epic, the necessity of a continuous 
recitation, which should flow evenly and should not demand too 
great a strain on the audience, makes the poet alive to the unity 
of effect to be produced by subordinating the consecutive stanzas 
to the narrative as a whole. 'The method which is evolved in the 
Kavya is different. No doubt, early poets like Aávaghoga and 
Kalidasa do not entirely neglect effective narration, but the later 
Kavya attaches hardly any importance to the theme or story and 
depends almost exclusively on the appeal of art finically displayed 
in individual stanzas. The Kavya becomes a series of miniature 
poems or methodical verse-paragraphs, loosely strung on the 
thread of the narrative. Each clear-cut stanza is a separate 
unit in itself, both grammatically and in sense, and presents a 
perfect little picture. Even though spread out over several 
cantos, the Kavya really takes the form, not of a systematic and 
well knit poem, but of single stanzas, standing by themselves, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single idea, a single phase 
of emotion, or a single situation in a complete and daintily 
finished form. If this tradition of the stanza-form is not fully 
satisfactory in a long composition, where unity of effect is 
necessary, it is best exemplified in the verse-portion of the 
dramas, as well as in the Satakas, such as those of Bhartrhari and 
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Amaru, in which the Sanskrit poetry of love, resignation or 
reflection finds the most effective expression in its varying moods 
and phases. Such miniature painting, in which colours are 
words, is a task of no small difficulty ; for it involves the perfect 
expression, within very restricted limits, of a pregnant idea or an 
intense emotion with a few precise and elegant touches. 

All this will indicate that the Sanskrit poet is more directly 
concerned with the consummate elegance of his art than with any 
message or teaching which he is called upon to deliver. It is 
indeed not correct to say that the poet does not take any interest 
in the great problems of life and destiny, but this is seldom writ 
large upon his work of art. Except in the drama which 
comprehends a wider and fuller life, he is content with the 
elegant symbols of reality rather than strive for the reality itself ; 
and his work is very often nothing more than a delicate blossom 
of fancy, fostered in a world of tranquil calm. Nothing ruffles 
the pervading sense of harmony and concord; and neither deep 
tragedy nor great laughter is to be found in its fulness in Sanskrit 
literature. There is very seldom any trace of strife or discontent, 
clash of contrary passions and great conflicts; nor is there any 
outburst of rugged feelings, any great impetus for energy and 
action, any rich sense for the concrete facts and forces of life. 
There is also no perverse attitude which clothes impurity in the 
garb of virtue, or poses a soul-weariness in the service of callous 
wantonness. Bitter earnestness, grim violence of darker passions, 
or savage cynicism never mar the even tenor and serenity of these 
artistic compositions which, with rare exceptions, smooth away 
every scar and wrinkle which might have existed. It is not 
that sorrow or suffering or sin is denied, but the belief in the 
essential rationality of the world makes the poet idealistic in 
his outlook and placidly content to accept the life around 
him, while the purely artistic attitude makes him transcend the 
merely personal. The Sanskrit poet is undoubtedly pessimistic 
in his belief in the inexorable law of Karman and rebirth, but 
his unlimited pessimism with regard to this world is toned down 
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by his unlimited optimism with regard to the next. It fosters 
in him a stoical resignation, an epicurean indifference and a 
mystic hope and faith, which paralyse personal energy, suppress 
the growth of external life and replace originality by sub- 
mission. On the other hand, this is exactly the atmosphere 
which is conducive to idealised creation and serenity of 
purely artistic accomplishment, in which Sanskrit poetry 
excels. 

This complacent attitude towards life falls in with the view 
of Sanskrit Poetics which distinguishes the actual world from 
the world of poetry, where the hard and harsh facts of life 
dissolve themselves into an imaginative system of pleasing fictions. 
It results in an impersonalised and ineffable aesthetic enjoyment, 
from which every trace of its component or material is obliterated. 
In other words, love or grief is no longer experienced as love or 
grief in its disturbing poignancy, but as pure artistic sentiment 
of blissful relish evoked by the idealised poetic creation. To 
suggest this delectable condition of the mind, to which the name 
of Rasa is given is regarded both by theory and practice to be 
the aim of a work of art; and it is seldom thought necessary 
to mirror life by a direct portrayal of fact, incident or character. 
It is for this reason that the delineation of sentiment becomes 
important—and even disproportionately important—in poetry, 
drama and romance; and all the resources of poetic art and 
imagination are brought to bear upon it. Only a secondary or 
even nominal interest is attached to the story, theme, plot or 
character, the unfolding of which is often made to wait till the 
poet finishes his lavish sentimental descriptions or his refined 
outpourings of sentimental verse and prose. 

This over-emphasis on impersonalised poetic sentiment and 
its idealised enjoyment tends to encourage grace, polish and 
fastidious technical finish, in which fancy has the upper 
hand of passion and ingenuity takes the place of feeling. Except 
perhaps in a poet like Bhavabhūti, we come across very little of 
rugged and forceful description, very little of. naturalness and 
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simplicity, hardly any genuine emotional directness, nor any 
love for all that is deep and poignant, as well as grand and 
awe-inspiring, in life and nature. Even Kélidasa’s description 
of the Himalayas is more pleasing and picturesque than stately 
and sublime. The tendency is more towards the ornate and the 
refined than the grotesque and the robust, more towards har- 
monious roundness than jagged angularity, more towards 
achieving perfection of form than realising the integrity and 
sincerity of primal sensations. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that there is no real lyric on a large scale in Sanskrit ; that its 
so-called dramas are mostly dramatic poems; that its historical 
writings achieve poetical distinction but are indifferent to mere 
fact; that its prose romances sacrifice the interest of theme 
to an exaggerated love of diction; and that its prose in general 
feels the effect of poetry. 

. Nevertheless, the Sanskrit poet is quite at home in the 
depiction of manly and heroic virtues and the ordinary emotions 
of life, even if they are presented in a refined domesticated form, 
However self-satisfied he may appear, the poet has an undoubted 
grip over the essential facts of life; and this is best seen, not in 
the studied and elaborate masterpieces of great poets, but in the 
detached lyrical stanzas, in the terse gnomic verses of wordly 
wisdom, in the simple prose tales and fables, and, above all, in 
the ubiquitous delineation of the erotic feeling in its infinite 
variety of moods and fancies. There is indeed a great deal of 
what is conventional, and even artificial, in Sanskrit love-poetry ; 
it speaks of love not in its simplicities but in its subtle moments. 
What is more important to note is that it consists often of the 
exaltation of love for love’s sake, the amorous cult, not usually 
of a particular woman, a Beatrice or a Laura, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful. But in spite of all 
this, the poets display a perfect knowledge of this great human 
emotion in its richness and variety and in its stimulating situa- 
tions of joy and sorrow, hope and fear, triumph and defeat. If 
they speak of the ideal woman, the real woman is always before 
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their eyes. The rhetorical commonplaces and psychological 
refinements seldom obscure the reality of the sentiment ; and the 
graceful little pictures of the turns and vagaries of love are often 
remarkable for their fineness of conception, precision of touch 
and delicacy of expression. The undoubted power of pathos 
which the Sanskrit poet possesses very often invests these erotic 
passages with a deeper and more poignant note; and the poetical 
expression of recollective tenderness in the presence of suffering, 
such as we find in Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti, is unsurpassable for 
its vividness of imagery and unmistakable tone of emotional 
earnestness. But here again the general tendency is to elaborate 
pathetic scenes in the theatrical sense, and to leave nothing to 
the imagination of the reader. The theorists are indeed emphatic 
that the sentiment should be suggested rather than expressed, 
and never lend their authority to the fatal practice of wordy 
exaggeration ; but this want of balance is perhaps due not 
entirely to an ineffective Jove of parade and futile adorning of 
trivialities, but also to an extreme seriousness of mind and 
consequent want of humour, which never allow the poet to 
attain the necessary sense of proportion and aloofness. There 
is enough of wit in Sanskrit literature, and it is often 
strikingly effective; but there is little of the saving grace of 
humour and sense of the ridiculous. Its attempts at both comic 
and pathetic effects are, therefore, often unsuccessful ; and, as 
we have said, it very seldom achieves comedy in its higher forms 
or tragedy in its deeper sense. 

But the seriousness, as well as the artificiality, of Sanskrit 
literature is very often relieved by a wonderful feeling for 
natural scenery, which is both intimate and real. In spite of 
a great deal of magnificently decorative convention in painting, 
there is very often the poet’s freshness of observation, as well as 
the direct recreative or reproductive touch. In the delineation 
of human emotion, aspects of nature are very often skilfully 
interwoven ; and most of the effective similes and metaphors of 
Sanskrit love-poetry are drawn from the surrounding familiar 
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scenes. The Rtu-samhara, attributed to Kālidāsa, reviews the six 
Indian seasons in detail, and explains elegantly, if not with deep 
feeling, the meaning of the seasons for the lover. The same power 
of utilizing nature as the background of human emotion is seen 
in the Megha-dūta, where the grief of the separated lovers is set 
in the midst of splendid natural scenery. The tropical summer 
and the rains play an important part in the emotional life of 
the people. It is during the commencement of the monsvon 
that the traveller returns home after long absence, and the expect- 
ant wives look at the clouds in eagerness, lifting up the ends of 
their curls in their hands; while the maiden, who in hot summer 
distributes water to the thirsty traveller at the wayside resting 
places, the Prapā-pālikā as she is called, naturally evokes a large 
number of erotic verses, which are now scattered over the Antho- 
logies. Autumn also inspires beautiful sketches with its clear 
blue sky, flocks of white flying geese and meadows ripe with 
corn; and spring finds a place with its smelling mango-blossoms, 
southern breeze and swarm of humming bees. The groves 
and gardens of nature form the background not only to these 
little poems, and to the pretty little love-intrigues of the Sanskrit 
plays, but also to the larger human drama played in the hermi- 
tage of Kanva, to the passionate madness of Purūravas, to the 
deep pathos of Rāma's hopeless grief for Sita in the forest of 
Dandaka, and to the fascinating love of Krsna and Radha on the 
banks of the Yamuna. 

It would appear that even if the Kavya literature was 
magnificent in partial accomplishment, its development was 
considerably hampered by the conditions under which it grew, 
and the environment in which it flourished. If it has great 
merits, its defects are equally great. It is easier, however, 
to magnify the defects and forget the merits; and it is often 
difficult to realise the entire mentality of these poets in order 
to appreciate their efforts in their proper light. The marvellous 
results attained even within very great limitations show that 
there was surely nothing wrong with the genius of the poets, 
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but something was wrong in the literary atmosphere, which 
cramped its progress and prevented the fullest enfranchisement 
of the passion and the imagination. The absence of another 
literature for comparison—for the later Prakrit and allied 
specimens are mainly derivative—was also a serious drawback, 
which would partially explain why its outlook is so limited and 
the principles of poetic art and practice so stereotyped. India, 
through ages, never stood in absolute isolation, and it could 
assimilate and transmute what it received; but Sanskrit 
literature had very few opportunities of a real contact with any 
other great literature. As in the drama, so in the romance 
and other spheres, we cannot say that there is any reliable 
ground to suppose that it received any real impetus from Greek 
or other sources; and it is a pity that such an impetus never 
came to give it new impulses and save it from stagnation. 

It should also be remembered that the term Kavya is not 
co-extensive with what is understood by the word poem or 
poetry in modern times. It is clearly distinguished from the 
‘epic,’ to which Indian tradition applies the designation of 
Itihāsa; but the nomenclature ' court-epic ' as a term of com- 
promise is misleading. The underlying conception, general 
outlook, as well as the principles which moulded the Kavya are, 
as we have seen, somewhat different and peculiar. Generally 
speaking, the Kavya, with its implications and reticences, is 
never simple and untutored in the sense in which these 
terms can be applied to modern poetry; while sentimental 
and romantic content, accompanied by perfection of form, 
subtlety of expression and ingenious embellishment, is regarded, 
more or less, as essential. The Sanskrit Kavya is wholly 
dominated by a self-conscious idea of art and method; it 
is not meant for undisciplined enjoyment, nor for the. 
satisfaction of causal interest. The rationale is furnished 
by its super-normal or super-individual character, recognised 
by poetic theory, which rules out personal passion and empha- 
siges purely artistic emotion. This is also obvious from the- 
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fact that the bulk of this literature 1s in the metrical form. 
But both theory and practice make the Kavya extensive enough 
to comprehend in its scope any literary work of the imagination, 
and refuse to recognise metre as essential. It, therefore, includes 
poetry, drama, prose romance, folk-tale, didactic fable, historical 
writing and philosophical verse, religious and gnomic stanza,— 
in fact, every branch of literature which may be contained 
within the denomination of belles-lettres in the widest sense, to 
the exclusion of whatever is purely technical or occasional. One 
result of this attitude is that while the drama tends towards the 
dramatic poem, the romance, tales and even historical or 
biographical sketches are highly coloured by poetical and stylistic 
effects. In construction, vocabulary and ornament, the prose 
also becomes poetical. It is true that in refusing to admit that 
the distinction between prose and poetry lics in an external fact, 
namely the metre, there is a recognition of the truc character of 
poetic expression ; but in practice it considerably hampers the 
development of prose as prose. It is seldom recognised that 
verse and prose rhythms have entirely different values, and that 
the melody and diction of the one are not always desirable in the 
other. As the instruments of the two harmonies are not clearly 
differentiated as means of literary expression, simple and 
vigorous prose hardly ever develops in Sanskrit; and its achieve- 
ment is poor in comparison with that of poetry, which almost 
exclusively predominates and even approximates prose towards 
itself. 


3. THE ORIGIN AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DRAMA 


The question of the origin and individual characteristics 
of the various types of literary composition comprised under the 
Kavya will be discussed in their proper places ; but since drama, 
like poetry, forms one of its important branches, we may briefly 
consider here its beginnings, as well as its object, scope and 
method, The drama, no doubt, as a subdivision of the Kavya, 
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partakes of most of its general characteristics, but since its 
form and method are different, it is necessary to consider it 
separately. | 

The first definite, but scanty, record of the Sanskrit drama 
is found in the dramatic fragments, discovered in Central Asia 
and belonging to the early Kusana period, one of these fragments 
being actually the work of A$vaghosa. The discovery, of which 
we shall speak more later, is highly important from the histori- 
cal point of view; for the features which these fragments reveal 
undoubtedly indicate that the drama had already attained 
the literary form and technique which persist throughout its 
later course; and its fairly developed character suggests that 
it must have had a history behind it. This history, unfortun- 
ately, cannot be traced today, for the earlier specimens which 
might have enabled us to do so, appear to have perished in 
course of time. The orthodox account of the origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, by describing it as a gift from heaven in the 
form of a developed art invented by the divine sage Bharata, 
envelops it in an impenetrable mist of myth; while modern 
scholarship, professing to find the earliest manifestation of a 
ritual drama in the dialogue-hymns of the Rgveda and presuming 
a development of the dramatic from the religious after the manner 
of the Greek drama, shrouds the question of its origin in a still 
greater mist of speculation. 

The original purpose * of some fifteen hymns of the Rgveda, 
which are obviously dialogues and are recognised as such by the 
Indian tradition,* is frankly obscure. Most of them, like those 
of Purüravas and Urvašī (x. 95), Yama and Yami (x. 10), 
Indra, Indrani and Vrsikapi (x. 86), Saramà and the Panis 
(x. 108), are not in any way connected with the religious sacrifice, 

1 For a summary and discussion of the various theories and for references, see Keith 


in ZDMG, lxiv, 1910, p. 534 f, in JRAS, 1911, p. 979 f and in his Sanskrit Drama (hereafter 


cited as SD), p. 13 f. 

2 Both Saunaka and Yāska ay ply the term Samvüda-sükta to most of these hymns, but 
sometimes the terms Itibàsa and Ākhyāna are also employed. Even assuming popular origin 
and dramatic elements, the bymns are in no sense ballads or ballad-plays. 
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nor do they represent the usual type of religious hymns of prayer 
and thanksgiving; but they appear to possess a mythical or 
legendary content. It has been claimed that here we have the 
first signs of the Indian drama. The suggestion is that these 
dialogues call for miming; and connected with the ritual dance, 
song and music, they represent a kind of refined and sacerdotal- 
ised dramatic spectacle,’ or in fact, a ritual drama, or a Vedic 
Mystery Play in a nutshell,’ in which the priests assuming the 
roles of divine, mythical or human interlocutors danced and 
sang? the hymns in dialogues. To this is added the further 
presumption" that the hymns represent an old type of composi- 
tion, narrative in character and Indo-European in antiquity, in 
which there existed originally both prose and verse; but the 
verse, representing the points of interest or feeling, was carefully 
construfted and preserved, while the prose, acting merely as a con- 
necting link, was left to be improvised, and therefore never re- 
mained fixed nor was handed down. lt 1s assumed that the dialogues 
in the Rgvedic hymns represent the verse, the prose having 
disappeared before or after their incorporation into the Samhita ; 
and the combination of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama 
is alleged to be a legacy of this hypothetical Vedic Akhyana. 

[t must be admitted at once that the dramatic quality of the 
hymns is considerable, and that the connexion between the drama 
and the religious song and dance in general has been made clear 
by modern research. At first sight, therefore, the theory appears 
plausible; but it is based on several unproved and unnecessary 
assumptions. It is not necessary, for instance, nor is there any 
authority, for finding a ritual explanation of these hymns; for 


1 §. Lévi, Théâtre indien, Paris, 1690, p. 338f. 

2 Ja. von Scbroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rgveda, Leipzig, 1908; A. Hillebrandt, 
Über die Anfänge dee indischen Dramas, Munich, 1914, p. 22 f. 

3 J. Hertel in WZKM, XVIII, 1604, p. 59 f, 187 f; XXIII, p. 273 f; XXIV, p. 117 f. 
Hertel maintains that unless singing is presumed, itis not possible for a single speaker to 
make the necessary distinction between the different speakers presupposed in the dialogues of 
the hymns. 

4 H. Oldenberg in ZDMG, XXXII, p. 64f; XXXIX, p. 62; and also in Zur Geschichte 
d. altindischen Prosa, Berlin, 1917, p. 68f. 
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neither the Indian tradition nor even modern scholarship admits 
the presumption that everything contained in the Rgveda is con- 
nected with the ritual. As a matter of fact, no ritual employment 
for these hymns is prescribed in the Vedic texts and commen- 
taries. We have also no record of such happenings as are com- 
placently imagined, nor of any ritual dance actually practised by 
the Vedic priests; the Rgvedic, as opposed to the Samavedic, 
hymns were recited and not sung; and later Vedic literature 
knows nothing of a dramatic employment of these hymns. It is 
true that some of the Vedic ritual, especially the fertility rites, 
like the Mahavrata, contains elements that are dramatic, but the 
existence of a dramatic ritual is no evidence of the existence of a 
ritual drama. It is also not necessary to conceive of these 
Rgvedic dialogue-hymns as having been in their origin a mixture 
of poor prose and rich verse for the purpose of explaining the 
occurrence of prose and verse in the Sanskrit drama from its very 
beginning ; for the use of prose in drama is natural and requires 
no explanation, and, considering the epic tradition and the general 
predominance of the metrical form in Sanskrit literature, the 
verse is not unexpected. Both prose and verse in the Sanskrit 
drama are too intimately related to have been separate in their 
origin. 

The modified form of the above theory,’ namely, that the 
Vedic ritual drama itself 1s borrowed from an equally hypothetical 
popular mime of antiquity, which is supposed to have included 
dialogue and abusive language, as well as song and dance, is an 
assumption which does not entirely dismiss the influence of reli- 
gious ceremonies, but belicves that the dramatic element in the 
ritual, as well as the drama itself, had a popular origin. But to 
accept it, in the absence of all knowledge about popular or reli- 
gious mimetic entertainment in Vedic times,” is extremely 


1 Sten Konow, Das ind. Drama, Berlin and Leipzig, 1920, p. 42 f. 

2 The analogy of the Yātrā, which is as much secular as bound up with religion in its 
origin, is interesting, but there is nothing to show that such forms of popular entertainment 
actually existed in Vedic times. 
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difficult. The influence of the element of abusive language and 
amusing antics in the Horse-sacrifice, as well as in the Maha- 
vrata,’ appears to have been much exaggerated; for admittedly it 
is an ingredient of magic rites, and there is no evidence either of 
its popular character or of its alleged impetus towards the growth 
of the religious drama. The history of the Vidüsaka of the 
Sanskrit drama,’ which is sometimes cited in support, is at most 
obscure. Heisan anomalous enough character, whose name 
implies that he is given to abuse and who is yet rarely such in the 
actual drama, who is à Brahmin and a ' high’ character and who 
yet speaks Prakrit and indulges in absurdities ; but his derivation 
from an imaginary degraded Drahmin of the hypothetical secular 
drama, on the one hand, is as unconvincing as his affiliation to a 
ritual drama, on the other, which is presumed from the abusive 
dialogue of the Brahmin student and the hataera in the Maha- 
vrata ceremony. An interesting parallel is indeed drawn from the 
history of the Elizabethan Fool, who was originally the ludicrous 
Devil of mediaeval Mystery Plays;* but an argument from analogy 
is not a proof of fact. The Vidüsaka's attempts at amusing by 
his cheap witticisms about his gastronomical sensibilities are 
inevitable concessions to the groundlings and do not require the 
far-fetched invocation of a secular drama for explanation. The 
use of Prakrit and Prakritie technical terminology in the Sanskrit 
drama, again, has been adduced in support of its popular 
origin, but we have no knowledge of any primitive Prakrit drama 
or of any early Prakrit drama turned into Sanskrit, and the 
occurrence of Prakritic technical terms may be reasonably referred 
to the practice of the actors. 

It seems, therefore, that even if the elements of the drama 
were present in Vedic times, there is no proof that the drama, 


1 A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, Strassburg, 1897, p. 157. 

2 Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 14-15, See also J. Huizinga, De Vidüsaka in het indisch 
tooneel, Groningen, 1897, p. 64 f, and M. Scbuyler, The Origin of the Vidügaka in JAOS, XX, 
1899, p. 838 f. 

3 A, Hillebrandt, Die Anjánge, p. 24 f. 
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in however rudimentary form, was actually known. The actor 
is not mentioned, nor does any dramatic terminology occur. 
There may have been some connexion between the dramatic 
religious ceremonies and the drama in embryo, but the theory 
which seeks the origin of the Sanskrit drama in the sacred dance, 
eked out by song, gesture and dialogue, on the analogy of what 
happened in Greece or elsewhere, is still under the necessity of 
proving its thesis by actual evidence ; and little faith can be 
placed on arguments from analogy. The application of Ridge- 
way's theory ' of the origin of drama in general in the animistic 
worship of the dead is still less authenticated in the case of the 
Sanskrit drama ; for the performance is never meant here for 
the gratification of departed spirits, nor are the characters 
regarded as their representatives. 

As a reaction against the theory of sacred origin, we have 
the hypothesis of the purely secular origin of the Sanskrit drama. 
in the Puppet-play ° and the Shadow-play”; but here again the 
suggestions do not bear critical examination, and the lack of exact 
data precludes us from a dogmatic conclusion. While the refer- 
ence to the puppet-play in the Mahābhārata ' cannot be exactly 
dated, its supposed antiquity and prevalence in India, if correct, 
do not necessarily make it the source of the Sanskrit drama; and 
its very name (from putrikā, puttalikā) implies that it is only a 
make-believe or imitation and presupposes the existence of the 
regular play. The designations Sūtradhāra and Sthapaka need 
not refer to any original manipulation of puppets by ‘pulling 
strings’ or ‘arranging,’ but they clearly refer to the original 


1 Ae set forth in Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races, Cambridge, 
1918, also in J RAS, 1916, p. 821 f, 1917, p. 143f, effectively criticised by Keith in JRAS, 
1916, p. 395 f , 1917, p. 140 f. 

2 R. Pischel in Die Heimat des Puppenspiels, Halle, 1909 (trs. into English by Mildred 
C. Tawney, London, 1902). 

3 Pischelin Das altindische Schattenspiel in SBAW, 1906, pp. 482-502, further ela- 
borated by H. Lüders in Die Saubhikas : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte d. indischen Drawas im 
SBAW, 1916, p. 698 f. 

4 XII. 204. 5, as explained by Nilakantha. 
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function of the director or stage-manager of laying out and con- 
structing the temporary playhouse. With regard to the shadow- 
play, in which shadow-pictures are produced by projection from 
puppets on the reverse side of a thin white curtain, the evidence 
of its connexion with the drama is late and indefinite,’ and 
therefore inconclusive. Whatever explanation’? may be given of 
the extremely obscure passage in Patafijali’s Mahābhāsya (ad. iii. 
1. 26) on the display of the Saubhikas, there is hardly any 
foundation for the view* that the Saubhikas discharged the func- 
tion of showing shadow-pictures and explaining them to the 
audience. The exact meaning, again, of the term Chāyā-nātaka, 
found in certain plays, is uncertain; it is not admitted as a 
known genre in Sanskrit dramatic theory, and none of the so- 
called Chāyā-nātakas is different in any way from the normal 
drama. The reference to the Javanese shadow-play does not 
strengthen the position, for it is not yet proved that the Javanese 
type was borrowed from India or that its analogue prevailed in 
India in early times ; and its connexion with the Sanskrit drama 
cannot be established until it is shown that the shadow-play 
itself sprang up without a previous knowledge of the drama. 
Apart from the fact, however, that the primitive drama in 
general shows a close connexion with religion, and apart also 
from the unconvincing theory of the ritualistic origin of the 
Sanskrit drama, there are still certain facts connected with the 
Sanskrit drama itself which indicate that, if it was in its origin 
not exactly of the nature of a religious drama, it must have been 
considerably influenced in its growth by religion or religious 
cults. In the absence of sufficient material, the question does 


1 On the whole question and for references, cee Keith in SD, pp. 53-67 and 8. K. De 
in IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 642 f. 

4 "Various explanations have been suggested by Kayyata in his commentary; by A. 
Weber in Ind. Studien, XIII, p. 488 f.; by Lévi, op. cit., p. 815; by Lüders in the work cited 
above; by Winternitz in ZDMG., LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 ff.; by Hillebrandt in ZDMG, 
LXXII, 1918, p. 227 f. ; by Keith in BSOS, T, pt. 4, p. 27 f., and by K. G. Subrahmanya 
in JRAS, 1926, p. 509. 

3 Liiders, op. cit. supported by Winternitz, but effectively criticised by Hillebrandt 
and Keith. 
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not admit of clear demonstration, but it can be generally accepted 
from some undoubted indications. One of the early descriptions 
of scenic representation that we have is that given by Patafijali, 
mentioned above; it is interesting that the entertainment 
is associated with the Visnu-Krsna legend of the slaying of 
Kamsa and the binding of Bali. It may not have been drama 
proper, but it was not a mere shadow-play nor recitation of the 
type made by the Granthikas; it may have been some kind of 
pantomimic, or even dramatic, performance distinctly carried ont 
by action. It should be noted in this connexion that, on the 
analogy of the theory of the origin of the Greek drama from 
a mimic conflict of summer and winter, Keith sees ! in the legend 
of the slaying of Kamsa a refined version of an older vegetation 
ritual in which there was a demolition of the outworn spirit of 
vegetation, and evolves an elaborate theory of the origin of Indian 
tragedy from this idea of a contest. But the tendency to read 
nature-myth or nature-worship into every bit of legend, history 
or folklore, which was at one time much in vogue, is no longer 
convincing ; and in the present case it is gratuitous, and even 
misleading, to invoke Greek parallels to explain things Indian. 
It is sufficient to recognise that here we have an early indi- 
cation of the close connexion of some dramatic spectacle with 
the Visnu-Krsna legend, the fascination of which persists 
throughout the history of Sanskrit literature. Again, it may 
be debatable whether Sauraseni as the normal prose Prakrit of 
the Sanskrit drama came from the Krsna cult, which is supposed 
to have its ancient home in Sürasena or Mathura; but there 
can be no doubt that in the fully developed Sanskrit drama the 
Krsna cult * came to play an important part. The Holi-festival 
of the Krsna cult, which is essentially a spring festival, is 
sometimes equated with the curious ceremony of the decoration 
and worship of Indra’s flagstaff (Jarjara- or Indradhvaja-pūjā) 


1 In ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p. 534 f.; in JRAS, 1911, p. 979, 1912, p. 411; in SD, p. 37 f. 
2 On the Kysna cult, see Winternitz in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 f. 
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prescribed by Bharata as one of the preliminaries (Pūrva-ranga) 
of enacting a play, on the supposition that it is analogical to 
the Maypole ceremony of England and the pagan phallic rites of 
Rome. The connexion suggested is as hypothetical as Bharata’s 
legendary explanation that with the flagstaff Indra drove away 
the Asuras, who wanted to disturb the enacting of a play by the 
gods, is fanciful; but it has been made the somewhat slender 
foundation of a theory! that the Indian drama originated 
from a banner festival (Dhvaja-maha) in honour of Indra. The 
existence of the Nandi and other religious preliminaries of the 
sanskrit drama is quite sufficient to show that the ceremony of 
Jarjara-püjà, whatever be its origin, is only a form of the 
customary propitiation of the gods, and may have nothing to 
do with the origin of the drama itself. It is, however, 
important to note that religious service forms a part of the 
ceremonies preceding a play; and it thus strengthens the 
connexion of the drama with religion. Like Indra and 
Krsna, Siva *is also associated with the drama, for Bharata 
ascribes to him and his spouse the invention of the Tāņdava 
and the Lāsya, the violent and the tender dance, respectively ; 
and the legend of Rama has no Jess an importance than that of 
Krsna in supplying the theme of the Sanskrit drama. 

All this, as well as the attitude of the Buddhist and Jaina 
texts towards the drama,* would suggest that, even if the 
theory of its religious origin fails, the Sanskrit drama probably 
received a great impetus from religion in its growth. In the 
absence of decisive evidence, it is better to admit our inability 
to explain the nature and extent of the impetus from this and 
other sources, than indulge in conjectures which are of facts, 
fancies and theories all compact. It seems probable, however, 
that the literary antecedents of the drama, as of poetry, are to 
be sought mainly in the great Epics of India. The references to 

l Haraprasad Sastri in JPASB, V, 1909, p. 351f. 


2 Bloch in ZDMG, LXII, 1908, p. 655. 
3 Keith, SD, pp. 43-44. 
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the actor and dramatic performance in the composite and 
undatable texts of the Epics and the Hari-vamáa need not be of 
conclusive value, nor should stress be laid on the attempted 
derivation of the word Kusilava,' denoting an actor, from Kuša 
and Lava of the Ramayana ; but it seems most probable that 
the early popularity of epic recitation, in which the reciter 
accompanied it with gestures and songs, can be connected with 
the dramatisation of epic stories. How the drama began we 
do not know, nor do we know exactly when it began; but the 
natural tendency to dramatisation, by means of action, of a 
vivid narrative (such, for instance, as is suggested by the 
Mahabhasya passage) may have been stimulated to a great degree 
by the dramatic recitation of epic tales. No doubt, the develop- 
ed drama is not a mere dramatisation of epic material, and it 
is also not clear how the idea of dramatic conflict and analysis 
of action in relation to character were evolved; but the Sanskrit 
drama certainly inherits from the Epics, in which its interest 
is never lost throughout its history, its characteristic love of 
deseription, which it shares with Sanskrit poetry; and both 
drama and poetry draw richly also upon the narrative and 
didactic content of the Epics. The close approximation also of 
drama to poetry made by Sanskrit theory perhaps points to the 
strikingly parallel, but inherently diverse, development from a 
common epic source; and itis not surprising that early poets 
like A$vaghosa and Kālidāsa were also dramatists. The other 


1 Lévi, op. cit., p. 312; Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 9. It is vot clear if the term is 
really a compound of irregular formation; and the etymology ku +šīla, ‘ of bad morals’, is 
clever in view of the proverbial morals of the actor, but far-fetched. The word Bharata, also 
denoting the actor, is of course derived from the mythical Bharata of the Nātya-šāstra, and 
has nothing to do with Bharata, still less with Bhat. which is clearly from Bhatta. The 
name Nata, which is apparently a Prakritisation of the earlier root nrt * to dance ' (contra 
D. R. Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, Karachi, 1926, p. 6 f) probibly indicates that he 
was Originally, and perhaps mainly, a dancer, who acquired the mimetic art. The distinction 
between Nrtta (Dancing), Nrtya (Dancing with gestures and feeliugs) and Natya (Drama 
with histrionics), made by the Dasarüpaka (1.7-9) and other works, is certainly late, but 
it is not uvhistorical; for it explains the evolution of the Rtpaka and Uparūpaka 
techniques. 
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literary tendency of the drama, namely, its lyric inspiration and 
metrical variety of sentimental verses, however, may have been 
supplied by the works of early lyrists, some of whose fragments 
are preserved by Pataüjali. The extant dramatic literature, like 
the poetic, does not give an adequate idea of its probable 
antiquity’; but that the dramatic art probably developed some- 
what earlier even than the poetic can be iegitimately inferred 
from the admission of the rhetoricians that they borrow the 
theory of sentiment from dramaturgy and apply it to poetics, as 
well as from the presumably earlier existence of the Ndtya-sdstra 
of Bharata than that of any known works on poetics. 

The extreme paucity of our knowledge regarding the impetus 
which created the drama has led to the much discussed sugges- 
tion’ that some influence, if not the entire impetus, might have 
come from the Greek drama. Historica! researches have now 
established the presence of Greek principalities in India; and it 
is no longer possible to deny that the Sanskrit drama must have 
greatly developed during the period when the Greek influence was 
present in India. As we know nothing about the causes of this 
development, and as objections regarding chronology and contact 


l Pāņini's reference to Nata-sütras composed by Silàlin and Kršāšva (IV. 3, 110-111? has 
been dismissed as doubtful, for there is no means of determining the meaning of the word 
Nata ‘see above), which may refer toa mere dancer ot mimer, But the drama, as well as 
the dramatic performance, is known to Buddhist literature, not only clearly to works of 
uncertain date like the Avaddna-Sataka (IL. 2b), the Divyāvadāna (pp. 357, 360-61, and the 
Lalita-vistara (XII, p. 178), but also probably to the Buddhist Suttas, which forbid the monks 
watching popular shows. ‘The exact nature of these shows is not clear, but there is no reason 
to presume that they were not dramatic entertainments. See Winternitz in WZKM, 
XXVII, 1918, p. 39f; Lévi, op. cit , p. 819 f. —The mention of the word Nata or Nātaka in the 
undatable and uncertain texts of the Epics (including the Hari-vamsa) is of little value 
for chronological purposes. 

2 A. Weber in Ind. Studien, II, p. 148 and Die Griechen in Indien in SBAW, 1890, p. 920; 
repudiated by Pischel in Die Rezenston der Sakuntalā, Breslau, 1875, p. 19 and in SBAW, 
1906, p. 502; but elaborately supported, in a modified form, by Windisch in Der griechische 
Einfluss im indischen Drama (in Verhl. d. V. Intern, Orient. Congress) Berlin, 1882, pp. 8 f. 
See Bten Konow, op. cit., pp. 40-42 and Keith, SD, pp. 57-58, for a discussion of the theory and 
further references. W. W. Tarn reviews tle whole question in his Greeks in Bactria and 
India, Cambridge, 1938, but he 1s extremely cautious on the subject of Greek influence on the 

Sanskrit drama; see Keith's criticism in D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, Calcutta, 1940, p. 224 f. 
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are not valid, there is nothing a priori impossible in the presump- 
tion of the influence of the Greek drama on the Indian. The 
difficulty of Indian exclusiveness and conservatism is neutralised 
by instances of the extraordinary genius of India in assimilating 
what it receives from foreign sources in other spheres of art and 
science, notwithstanding the barrier of language, custom and 
civilisation. 

But there are difficulties in adducing positive proof 1n support 
of the presumption. The evidence regarding actual performance 
of Greek plays in the courts of Greek princes in India is extremely 
scanty; but more important is the fact that there are no decisive 
points of contact, but only casual coincidences,’ between the 
Sanskrit drama and the New Attic Comedy, which is regarded as 
the source of the influence. No reliance can be placed on the use 
of the device of token of recognition? common to the two dramas. 
Although the forms in which it has come down to us do not 
antedate the period of supposed Greek influence, the Indian lite- 
rature of tales reveals a considerable use of this motif; and there 
are also epic instances’ which scem to preclude the possibility of 
its being borrowed from the Greek drama. It is a motif common 
enough in the folk-tale in general, and inevitable in primitive 
society as a means of identification ; and its employment in the 
Sanskrit drama can be reasonably explained as having been of 
independent origin. No satisfactory inference, again, can be 


1 Lévi, op.cit., p. 60, but contra Keith, SD, p. 59. 

2 Such as division into acts, number of acts, departure of all actors from the stage at the 
ead of the acts, the scenic convention of asides, the announcing of the entry and identity of a 
new character by a remark from a character already on the stage, etc. The Indian Prologue 
18 entirely different from the Classical, being a part of the preliminaries and having a definite 
character and o5:ect,—Max Lindenau's exposition (Beitrdge zur altindischen Rasalehre, 
Leipzig 1918, p. v) of the relation between Bharata's Nātya-šāstra and Aristotle's Poetik is 
interesting, but proves nothing. 

3 E.g.,the ring in Mālavtkāgnimitra and  Sakuntalá, stone of union and arrow (of 
Ayus) in Vikramorvasiya, necklace iu Ratnāvalī, the jewel falling from the sky in Vāgānanda, 
the garland in Mūlati-mādhava and Kunda-mālā, the Jrmbhaka weapons in Uttara-carita, the 
clay cart in Mrcchalatika, the seal in Mudrà-rálrgasu, etc. 

4 Keith, SD, p. 68. 
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drawn from the resemblance of certain characters, especially the 
Vita, the Vidüsaka, and the Sakàra. The parasite occurs in the 
Greek and Roman comedy, but he lacks the refinement and 
culture of the Indian Vita; the origin of the Vidūsaka, 
as we have seen, is highly debatable, but his Brahmin 
caste and high social position distinguish him from the 
vulgar slave (servus currens) of the classical comedy ;and we know 
from Patafijali that the Sakara was originally a person of Saka 
descent and was apparently introduced into the Sanskrit drama 
as a boastful, ignorant and ridiculous villain at a time when the 
marital alliance of Indian kings with Saka princesses had fallen 
into disfavour. These characters are not rare in any society, 
and can be easily explained as having been conceived from actual 
life in India. The argument, again, from the Yavanikā * or 
curtain, which covered the entrance from the retiring room 
(Nepathya) or stood at the back of the stage between the Ranga- 
pitha and the Rangasirsa, and which 1s alleged to have received 
its name from its derivation from the Ionians (Yavanas) or Greeks, 
is now admitted to be of little value, for the simple reason that 
the Greek theatre, so far as we know, had no use for the curtain. 
The theory is modified with the suggestion that the Indian curtain 


1 He is represented as the brother of the king's concubine; cf. Séhitya-darpana, III, 44. 
Cf E.J. Rapson’s article on the Drama (Indian) in ERĒ, Vol. IV, p. 885. 

2 Windisch, op cit., p. 24 f. The etymology given by Indian lexicographers fiom java, 
* speed ' (in the Prakrit Javanika form of the word), or the derivation from the root yu ‘ to 
cover,’ is ingenious, but not convincing. There is nothing to confirm the ovinion that the 
forin Jamanikā is a scribal mistake (Bóthlingk and Roth) or merely secondary (Sten Konow), 
for it is recognised in the Indian lexicons and occurs in some MSS. of plays. If this was the 
original form, then it would signify a curtain only (from the root yam, ‘ to restrain, cover '), or 
double curtain covering the two entrances from the Nepathya (from yama, ‘ twin’); but there 
is no authority for holding that the curtain was parted in the middle. See IIIQ, VII, p. 480 f. 
The word Yavanikā is apparently known to Bharata, as it occurs at 5. 11-12 in the description 
of the elements of the Pürvarabga. Abhbinavagupta explains that its position was between 
the Rattgagirsa and Rangapitha (ed. GOS, p. 212). The other names are Pati, Pratišinā and 
Tiraskarapt. There was apparently no drop curtain on the Indian stage.—The construction of 
the Indian theatre, as described by Bharata, bas little resemblance to that of the Greek; and 
Th. Bloch’s discovery of the remains of a Greek theatre in the Sitavenga Cave (ZDMG, 
LVIII, p. 456 f) is of doubtful value as a decisive piece of evidence. 
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is so called because the material of the cloth was derived from 
the Greek merchants ; but even this does not carry us very far to 
prove Greek influence on the Indian stage arrangement. 

It will be seen that even if certain striking parallels and 
coincidences are urged and admitted between the Greek and the 
Sanskrit drama, the search for positive signs of influence 
produces only a negative result. There are so many funda- 
mental differences that borrowing or influence is out of the 
question, and the affinities should be regarded as independent 
developments. The Sanskrit drama is essentially of the romantic 
rather than of the classical type, and affords points of 
resemblance to the Elizabethan, rather than to the Greek, drama. 
The unities of time and place are entirely disregarded between 
the acts as well as within the act. Even twelve years clapse 
between one act and another, and the time-limit of an act ! 
often exceeds twenty-four hours; while the scene easily shifts 
from earth to heaven. Romantic and fabulous elements are 
freely introduced ; tragi-comedy or melodrama is not infrequent; 
verse is regularly mixed with prose; puns and verbal cleverness 
are often favoured. There is no chorus, but there is a metrical 
benediction and a prologue which are, however, integral parts 
of the play and set the plot in motion. While the parallel of 
the Vidüsaka is found in the Elizabethan Fool, certain dramatic 
devices, such as the introduction of a play within a play? and 
the use of a token of recognition, arecommon. There is no 
limit in the Sanskrit drama to the number of characters, who 
may be either divine, semi-divine or human. The plot may 
be taken from legend or from history, but it may also be drawn 
from contemporary life and manners. With very rare excep- 
tions, the main interest almost invariably centres ina love-story, 
love being, at least iu practice, the only passion which forms 


1 On time-analysis of Sanskrit plays (Kalidasa and Harga), see Jackson in JAOS, 
XX, 1899, pp. 841-59; XXI, 1900, pp. 88-108. 

3 Asin Priyadarétkà, Uttara-rāma-carita and Bāla-rāmāņyaņa See Jackson's appendix 
to the ed. of the first play, pp. cv-exi. 
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the dominant theme of this romantic drama. Special structures 
of a square, rectangular or triangular shape for the presentation 
of plays are described in the Nātya-šāstra,' but they have little 
resemblance to the Greek or modern theatre and must have 
been evolved independently. Very often plays appear to have 
been enacted in the music hall of the royal palace, and there 
were probably no special contrivances, nor elaborate stage-proper- 
ties, nor even scenery in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
lack of these theatrical makeshifts was supplied by the lively 
imagination of the audience, which was aided by a profusion 
of verses describing the imaginary surroundings, by mimetic 
action and by an elaborate system of gestures possessing a con- 
ventional significance. 

Besides these more or less formal requirements, there are 
some important features which fundamentally distinguish the 
Sanskrit drama from all other dramas, including the Greek. 
The aim of the Sanskrit dramatists, who were mostly idealists 
in outlook and indifferent to mere fact or incident, is not to 
mirror life by a direct portrayal of action or character, but 
(as in poetry) to evoke a particular sentiment (Rasa) in the 
mind of the audience, be it amatory, heroic or quietistic. As 
this is regarded, both in theory and practice, to be the sole 
object as much of the dramatic art as of the poetic, everything 
else is subordinated to this end. Although the drama is des- 
cribed in theory as an imitation or representation of situations 
(Avasthinukrti), the plot, as well as characterisation, is a 
secondary element ; its complications are to be avoided so that 
it may not divert the mind from the appreciation of the senti- 
ment to other interests. A well known theme, towards which 
the readers mind would of itself be inclined, is normally 
preferred ; the poet's skill is concerned entirely with the develop- 
ing of its emotional possibilities. The criticism, therefore, that 
the Sanskrit dramatist shows little fertility in the invention of 


1 On the theatre see D. R. Mankad in IHO, VIII, 1982, pp. 480-99. 
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plots may be just, but it fails to take into account this peculiar 
object of the Sanskrit drama. 

Thus, the Sanskrit drama came to possess an atmosphere 
of sentiment and poetry, which was conducive to idealistic 
creation at the expense of action and charaeterisation, but 
which in the lesser dramatists overshadowed all that was drama- 
tic in it. The analogy is to be found in Indian painting 
and sculpture, which avoid the crude realism of bones and 
muscles and concentrate exclusively on spiritual expression, but 
which often degenerate into formless fantastic creation. ‘This, 
of course, does not mean that reality is entirely banished ; but 
the sentimental and poctic envelopment certainly retards the 
growth of the purely dramatic elements. It is for this reason 
that sentimental verses, couched in a great variety of lyrical 
measures and often strangely undramatic, preponderate and form 
the more essential part of the drama, the prose acting mainly 
as a connecting link, as a mode of communicating facts, or as 
a means of carrying forward the story. The dialogue is, there- 
fore, more or less neglected in favour of the lyrical stanza, 
to. which its very flatness affords an effective contrast. It also 
follows from this sentimental and romantic bias that typical 
characters are generally preferred to individual figures. This 
leads to the creation of conventional charaeters, like the king, 
queen, minister, lover and jester, who become in course of time 
crystallised into permanent types; but this does not mean that 
the ideal heroic, or the very real popular, characters are all 
represented as devoid of common humanity. Carudatta, for 
instance, is not a mere marvel of eminent virtues, but a perfect 
man of the world, whose great qualities are softened by an 
equally great touch of humanity ; nor is Dusyanta a merely 
typical king-lover prescribed by convention; while the Sakara 
or the Vita in Südraka's play are finely characterised. These 
and others are taken from nature's never-ending variety of 
everlasting types, but they are no less living individuals. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied there is a tendency to large 
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generalisation and a reluctance to deviate from the type. It 
means an indifference to individuality, and consequently to the 
realities of characterisation, plot and action, as well as a corres- 
ponding inclination towards the purely ideal and emotional 
aspects of theme. For this reason also, the Sanskrit drama, 
as a rule, makes the fullest use of the accessories of the lyric, 
dance, music, song and mirnetic art. 

As there is, therefore, a fundamental differente in the 
respective conception of the drama, most of the Sanskrit plays, 
judged by modern standards, would not at allbe regarded as 
dramas in the strict sense but rather as dramatic poems. In 
some authors the sense of the dramatic becomes hopelessly lost 
in their ever increasing striving after the sentimental and the 
poetic, and they often make the mistake of choosing lyric or epic 
subjects which were scarcely capable of dramatic treitment. As, 
on the one hand, the drama suffers froin its close dependence on 
the epic, so on the other, it concentrates itself rather 
disproportionately on the production of the polished 
lyrical and descriptive stanzas. The absence of scenic aids, no 
doubt, makes the stanzas necessary for vividly suggesting the 
scene or the situation to the imagination of the audience and 
evoking the proper sentiment, but the method progressively 
increases the lyric and emotional tendencics of the drama, and 
elegance and refinement are as much encouraged in the drama as 
in poetry. Itis not surprising, therefore, that a modern critic 
should accept only Mudra-raksasa, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature, as a drama proper. This is indeed an 
extreme attitude; for the authors of the Abhijfiana-s$akuntala or 
of the Mrcchakatika knew very well that they were 
composing dramas and not merely a set of elegant poetical 
passages ; but this view brings out very clearly the characteristic 
aims and limitations of the Sanskrit drama. There is, however, 
one advantage which is not often seen in the modern practical 
productions of the stage-craft. The breath of poetry and 
romance vivifies the Sanskrit drama; it is seldom of a prosaic 
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cast ; it does not represent human beings insipidly under ordinary 
and commonplace circumstances; it has often the higher and 
more poetic naturalness, which is no less attractive in revealing 
the beauty, as well as the depth, of human character ; and even 
when its dramatic qualities are poor it appeals by the richness of 
its poetry. 

As the achievement of concord is a necessary corollary to the 
ideal character of the drama, nothing 1s allowed to be represented 
on the stage which might offend the sensibility of the audience 
and obstruct the suggestion of the desired sentiment by 
inauspicious, frivolous or undesirable details. This rule regarding 
the observance of stage-decencies includes, among other things, 
the prohibition that death should not be exhibited on the stage. 
This restriction, as well as the serene and complacent attitude of 
the Indian mind towards life, makes it difficult for the drama, as 
for poetry, to depict tragedy in its deeper sense. Pathetic episodes, 
dangers and difficulties may contribute to the unfolding of the 
plot with a view to the evoking of the underlying sentiment, but 
the final result should not be discord. ‘The poetic justice of the 
European drama is unknown in the Sanskrit. The dramatist, 
like the poet, shows no sense of uncasiness, strife or discontent 
in the structure of life, nor in its complexity or difficulty, and 
takes without question the rational order of the world. This 
attitude also accepts, without incredulity or discomfort, the 
intervention of forces beyond control or calculation in the affairs 
of men. Apart from the general idea of a brooding fate or 
destiny, it thinks nothing of a curse or a divine act as an artificial 
device for controlling the action of a play or bringing about a 
solution of its complication. It refuses to rob the world or the 
human life of its mysteries, and freely introduces the marvellous 
and the supernatural, without, however, entirely destroying the 
motives of human action or its responsibility. The dramatic 
conflict, under these conditions, hardly receives a full or logical 
scope ; and however much obstacles may hinder the course of love 
or life, the hero and the heroine must be rewarded in the long 
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run, and all is predestined to end well by the achievement of 
perfect happiness and union. There are indeed exceptions to the 
general rule, for the Üru-bhanga! has a tragic ending ; while the 
death of Dasaratha occurs on the stage in the Pratama, like that 
of Kamsa in the Bàla-carita. There are also instances where the 
rule is obeyed in the letter but not in spirit; for Vasantasenà's 
apparent murder in the Mrechakatika occurs on the stage, and 
the dead person is restored to life on the stage in the Vāgānanda. 
Nevertheless, the injunction makes Kālidāsa and Bhavabhūti 
alter the tragic ending of the Urvasi legend and the Ramayana 
story respectively into one of happy union, while the sublimity 
of the self-sacrifice of Jīmūtavāhana, which suggests real 
tragedy, ends in a somewhat lame denoucment of divine interven- 
tion and complete and immediate reward of virtue at the end. 
In the Western drama, death overshadows everything and forms 
the chief source of poignant tragedy by its uncertainty and 
hopelessness; the Indian dramatist, no less pessimistic in his 
belief in the in exorable law of Karman, does not deny death, 
but, finding in it a condition of renewal, can hardly regard it in 
the same tragic light. 

It is, however, not correct to say that the Sanskrit drama 
entirely excludes tragedy. What it really does is that it excludes 
the direct representing of death as an incident, and insists on a 
happy ending. It recognises some form of tragedy in its pathetic 
sentiment and in the portrayal of separation in love; and tragic 
interest strongly dominates some of the great plays. In the 
Mrcchakatika and the Abhuñana-šakuntala, for instance, the 
tragedy does not indeed occur at the end, but it occurs in 
the middle; and in the Uttara-réma-carita where the tragic 
interest prevails throughout, it occurs in an intensive form 
at the beginning of the play. The theorists appear to maintain 


1 Jthas, however, been pointed out (Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 141) that the 
Uru-bhanga is not intended to be a tragedy in one act; it's only the surviving intermediate 
act of a lengthy dramatised version of the Mahābhārata story; the Trivandrum dramas, 
therefore, form no exception to the general rule prohibiting a final catastrophe. 
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that there is no tragedy in the mere fact of death, which 
in itself may be a disgusting, terrible or undignified spectacle 
and thus produce a hiatus in the aesthetic pleasure. Cruelty, 
murder, dark and violent passions, terror and ferocity 
need not have a premium. Undigested horrors are gloomy, 
depressing and unhealthy ; they are without dignity or decorum 
and indicate a morbid taste; they do not awaken genuine pity 
or pathos. The Sanskrit drama generally keeps to the high 
road of life and never seeks the by-lanes of blood-and-thunder 
tragedy, or represcntation of loathsome and unnatural passions. 
Grim realism, in its view, does not exalt but debase the mind, 
and thereby cause a disturbance of the romantic setting. The 
theory holds that tragedy either precedes or follows the fact 
of death, which need not be visually represented, but the effect 
of which may be utilised for evoking the pathetic. It appears, 
therefore, that tragedy is not totally neglected, but that it is 
often unduly subordinated to the finer sentiments and is thus 
left comparatively undeveloped. The theory, however, misses 
the inconsolable hopelessness which a tragic ending inevitably 
brings ; and the very condition of happy ending makes much 
of the tragedy of the Sanskrit drama look unconvincing. 
In spite of the unmistakable tone of earnestness, the certainty 
of reunion necessarily presents the pathos of severance as a 
temporary and therefore needlessly exaggerated sentimentality. 
There are also certain other conditions and circumstances 
which seriously affect the growth of the Sanskrit drama, in the 
same way as they affect the growth of Sanskrit poetry. From 
the very beginning the drama, like poetry, appears to have 
moved in an aristocratic environment. — It is fostered in the same 
elevated and rarcfied atmosphere and is expected to show the 
same characteristics, being reg: arded both oth by by theory and practice, 
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as a subdivision of the Kavya, to the general aim and method 
of which it was more and more approximated. In the existing 
specimens there is nothing primitive ; we have neither the 
infancy of the drama nor the drama of infancy. The Sanskrit 
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drama was never popular in the sense in which the Greek drama 
was. It is essentially a developed literary drama, inspired by the 
elegant poetic conventions of the highly cultured Sahrdaya, whose 
recognition was eageriy coveted; and its dominant love-motif 
reflects the tastes and habits of the polished court-circle, as well 
as of the cultivated Nagaraka. The court-life in particular, 
which forms the theme of a number of plays on the amourettes 
of philandering princes, gives an opportunity of introducing 
song,’ dance and music ; and the graceful manner and erotic 
sentiment become appropriate. In course of time, Poetics, Erotics 
and lramaturgy conventionalised these tastes and habits ; and 
refined fancy and search after stylistic effect came in with the 
gradual preference of the subtle and the finical to the fervid 
and the spontaneous. The graces and artificialities of poetry 
become reflécted in the drama, which soon loses its true 
accent of passion and fidelity to life. 

Although the theorists lay down an elaborate classification 
of the various categories of sentiments, it 1s yet curious to note 
that in practice the sentiments that are usually favoured are 
Mhe heroic and the erotic, with just an occasional suggestion 
of the marvellous. "This accords well with the ideal and romantic 
character of the drama, as well as with the fabulous and super- 
natural elements which are freely introduced. The comic, under 
the circumstances, hardly receives a proper treatment. The 
Prahasana and the Bhana profess to appeal to the comic senti- 
ment, but not in a superior form ; and the survival of an 
insignificant and limited number of these types of composition 
shows that they did not succeed very well. The other sentiments 
are also suggested but they hardly become prominent. Even 
in the heroic or lofty subjects, an erotic underplot is often 
introduced ; and in course of time the erotic overshadows every 
other sentiment, and becomes the exclusive and universally 
appealing theme. It is true that the love-plots, which predo- 
minate in the drama, are not allowed to degenerate into mere 
portrayals of the petty domestic difficulties of a polygamic system, 
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but the dramatists often content themselves with the developing 
of the pretty erotic possitilities by a stereotyped sentimental 
scheme of love, jealousy, parting and reunion. The sciences 
of Poetics and Hrotics take a keen delight ex accidenti in 
minutely analysing theinfinite diversities of the amatory condition 
and in arranging into divisions and subdivisions, according to 
rank, character, circumstances and the like, all conceivable types 
of the hero, the heroine, their assistants and adjuncts, as well as 
the different shades of their feelings and gestures, which afford 
ample opportunities to the dramatic poet for utilising them 
for their exuberant lyrical stanzas. This technical analysis 
and the authority of the theorists lead to the establishment of 
fixed rules and rigid conventions, resulting in a unique growth 
of refined artificiality. 

There is indeed a great deal of scholastic formalism in the 
dramatic theory of sentiment, which had a prejudicial effect 
on the practice of the dramatist. The fixed category of eight 
or nine sentiments, the subordination to them of a large number 
of transitory emotions, the classification of determinants and 
consequents, the various devices to help the movement of the 
intrigue, the normative fixing of dramatic junctures or stages 
in accordance with the various emotional states, the arrangement 
of the dramatic modes (Vrttis)' into the elegant (Kau$ikī), the 
energetic (Sāttvatī), the violent (Ārabhatī), and the verbal 
(Bharati), according as the sentiment is the erotic, the heroic, 
the marvellous, or only general, respectively—all these, no 
doubt, indicate considerable power of empirical analysis arid 
subtlety, and properly emphasise the emotional effect of the 
drama ; but, generally speaking, the scholastic pedantry 
concerns itself more with accidents than with essentials, and the 
refinements of classification are often as needless* as they are 


1 Bharata’s deacription shows that the Vrttis do not refer to mere dramatic styles, but 
alao to dramatic machinery and representation of incidents on the stage. 

2 Eg., classification of Nātyālamkāras and Lakganas, the subdivisions of the 
Samdhyangas, etc. 
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confusing. Although the prescriptions are not always logical but 
mostly represent generalisations from a limited number of 
plays, the influence of the theory on later practice is undoubted. 
As in the case of poetry, the result is not an unmixed good; and, 
after the creative epoch is over, we have greater artificiality and 
unreality in conception and expression. Apart from various limi- 
tations regarding form, theme, plot and character, one remarkable 
drawback of the dramatic theory, which had a practical effect on 
the development of the drama as drama, lies in the fact that it 
enforces concentration of the sentiment round the hero or the 
heroine, and does not permit its division with reference to the 
rival of the hero, who therefore becomes a far inferior character 
at every point. The theorists are indeed aware of the value of 
contrast. To preserve the usual romantic atmosphere the ideal 
heroes are often contrasted with vicious antagonists. But the 
possibility is not allowed of making an effective dramatic creation 
of an antagonist (like Ravana, for instance), who often becomes 
a mere stupid and boastful villain. The Sanskrit drama is 
thereby deprived of one of the most important motifs of a real 
dramatic conflict. 

Ten chief (Rūpaka) and ten to twenty minor (Uparüpaka) 
types of the Sanskrit drama are recognised by the Sanskrit 
dramatic theory.’ The classification rests chiefly on the elements 
of subject-matter (Vastu), hero (Nāyaka) and sentiment (Rasa), 
but also secondarily on the number of acts, the dramatic modes 
and structure. The distinctions are interesting and are apparently 
based upon empirical analysis ; they show the variety of dramatic 
experiments in Sanskrit ; but since few old examples of most of the 
types exist, the discussion becomes purcly academic. The generic 
term of the drama is Rupaka, which is explained as denoting any 
visible representation ; but of its ten forms, the highest is the 
Nàtaka which is taken as the norm. The heroic or erotic 


1 For an analysis of the various types and specimens, see D. R. Mankad, Types of Sans- 
krit Drama, cited above. 
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Nātaka, usually consisting of five to ten acts, is given a legendary 
subject-matter and a hero of elevated rank; but the practice 
shows that it is comparatively free from minor restrictions. The 
Prakarana is of the same length and similar structure, but it is a 
comedy of manners of arank below royalty, with an invented 
subject and characters drawn from the middle class or even lower 
social grades, including the courtesan as the heroine and rogues 
of all kind. These two types, the Nataka and the Prakarana, are 
variations of the full-fledged drama ; but the details of the other 
types are not clear, and some of them are hardly represented in 
actual specimens. The Samavakāra, in three acts, is the super- 
natural and heroic drama of gods and demons, involving fight, 
fraud and disturbance, but of this we have no early specimen. 
For a similar want of authentic specimens, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from the Dima, usually in four acts, which is inade- 
quately described, but which is given a similar legendary theme 
with a haughty hero, fight and sorcery, and the furious sentiment, 
its name being derived accordingly from a hypothetical root dim, 
* to wound.’ The Vyāyoga, as its name suggests, is also a mili-` 
tary spectacle, with a legendary subject and a divine or human 
hero engaged in strife and battle; but it is in one act, and the 
cause of disturbance is not a woman, the erotic and the 
comic sentiments being debarred. The type is old, and we have 
some specimens left, but they are of no great merit. We have, 
however, no living tradition of the Ihāmrga, the *Vithi and the 
Utsrstanka. The first of these, usually extending to four acts 
but allowed to have only one, has a fanciful designation, suppos- 
ed to be derived from its partly legendary and partly invented 
theme of the pursuit (Ihà) of a maiden, as attainable as the 
gazelle (Mrga), by a divine or human hero of a haughty character ; 
but in it there is only a show of conflict, actual fight being 
avoided by artifice. The other two agree in having only one act 
and in having ordinary heroes, but the erotic and the pathetic 
sentiments (with plenty of wailings of women!) respectively 
predominate. The obscure name Vithi, ‘Garland,’ is explained 
9—1848B 
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by its having a string of other subsidiary sentiments as well.’ 
The name Utsrstānka is variously explained,” but since one of the 
explanations * speaks of its having a kind of inverted action, it is 
suggested that it may have had a tragic ending, contrary to 
ordinary practice. The Bhàna, on the other hand, is fortunate 
in having some old and late specimens. It is also a one-act 
play, erotic in character, but with only one hero-actor, namely 
the Vita; it is carried on in monologue, the theme progressing 
by a chain of answers given by him to imaginary words ‘ spoken 
in the air,’ and usually describing the love-adventures of the 
hero. The comic is sometimes introduced in it; and in this 
feature, as well as in the ribald character of the ** hero,’’ it bas 
affinity with the next type, namely, the Prahasana, the one-act 
farce, the theme of which consists of the tricks and quarrels of 
low characters ; but the Sanskrit farce has little appeal because of 
its lack of invention and somewhat broad and coarse laughter. 
As the very name Uparüpaka implies, the eighteen minor 
forms of the drama were evolved much later, but it is difficult 
to say at what period they came into existence. Bharata does 
not deal with any Uparüpaka, except the Nati (xviii. 106); and the 
first enumeration of seventeen varieties, without the designation of 
Uparūpaka and without any discussion, occurs in the Alamkāra 
section of the Agni-purāņa (c. 9th century). Abhinavagupta only 
incidentally mentions nine, and the commentary on the Dašarūpaka 


! Bat the Nátya-darpana suggests : vakrokti-mārgeņa gumanād rīthīva vithi. 

? E.g.,utkramaņonmukhā srstir jīvitam yāsām tā utsrstikā socantyah striyas tābhir 
ankitatvad utsrstikankah from the Nàtya-darpana (ed. GOS, Baroda, 1929, p. 180). Or, Vi$va- 
nātha's alternative suggestion : nātakādyantahpātyaika-paricchedārtham utsrstankah. 

3 utsrstà viloma-rūpā srstir yatra, Viávanütha in Sāhitya-darpaņa. 

4 Tt is curious that in the Bhāņa, Bharata forbids the Kaugiki mode, which gives sccpe to 
love and callantry and which is eminently suitable to an erotic play; but the element of Lāsya 
is allowel, of which, however, little trace remains in the existing specimens, but which 
is probably a survival in theory of what probably was a feature in practice. D. R. Mankad 
top. Cit.) puts forward the attractive, but doubtful, theory that the one-act monologue play, 
the Bhāņa, was the first dramatic type to evolve; but in spite of its seemingly loose dramatic 
technique, it is too artificial in device to be primitive, or even purely popular in origin, while 
the existing specimens are late and have a distinctly literary form. 
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only seven in the same way. Some of the minor forms are doubt- 
less variations or refinements on the original Riipaka varieties, but 
there is some substance in the contention ' that, as the Natya came 
to be distinguished from the Nrtya, the Rūpaka was mainly based 
on the Natya and the Upartipaka on the Nrtya. It is highly 
possible that while the rhythmic dance was incorporating 


histrionics into itself, it was at the same time developing the 
minor operatic forms, in which dance and music originally 


predominated, but which gradually modelled itself on the regular 
drama. The Nātikā, for instance, is the lesser heroic and erotic 
Nātaka, just as the Prakaraņikā, admitted by some, is a lesser 
Prakarana; but in both these there are opportunities of introdu- 
cing song, dance and music. The Sattaka is only a variation of 
the Nātikā in having Prakrit as the medium of expression ; 
while the Trotaka, but for the musical element, is hardly dis- 
tinguishable in itself from the Nātaka. The remaining forms 
have no representative in early literature and need not be enu- 
merated here ; they show rather the character of pantomime. 
with song, dance and music, than of serious drama. Whatever 
scholastic value these classifications may possess, it is not of 
much significance in the historical development of the drama, 
for most of the varieties remain unrepresented in actual practice. 
The earlier drama does not appear to subscribe fully to the rigidity 
of the prescribed forms, and it is only ina general way that we 
can really fit the definitions to the extant specimens. 


in the theoretical works, everything is scholastically classified 
and neatly catalogued ; forms of the drama, types of heroes and 


heroines, their feelings, qualities, gestures, costumes, make-up, 
situations, dialects, modes of address and manner of acting. All 


this perhaps gives the impresssion of a theatre of living mario- 
nettes. But in practice, the histrionic talent succeeds in infusing 


1 Mankad in the work cited. The term Ūparūpaka is very late, the earliar designations 
being Nrtyaprakāra and Geyarūpaka. On the technical difference between Rūpaka and 
Upapüpaka, see Hemacandra, Kāvyānušāsana, ed. NSP, Comm. p. 329 f. 
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blood into the puppets and translating dry formulas into lively 
forms of beauty, while poetic genius overcomes learned scholas- 
ticism and creates a drama from the conflict of types and 


circumstances. 


CHAPTER II 
PROM ASVAGHOSA TO KALIDASA 


L. ASVAGHOSA AND HIS SCHOOL 

Fifty years ago Asvaghosa was nothing more than a name, 
but to-day all his important works have been published, and he 
is recognised as the first great Kāvya-poet and precursor of 
Kalidasa. Very little however, is known of his personal history 
except what is vouchsafed by legends ' and what can be gathered 
from his works themselves. T'he colophons to his Kāvyas agree in 
describing him as a Bhiksu or Buddhist monk of Saketa (Ayodhya) 
and as the son of Suvarnaksi, ‘of golden eyes,’ which was the name 
of his mother. They also add the style of Ācārya and Bhadanta, 
as well as of Mahākavi and Mahavadin. As an easterner, 
Ašvaghosa”s admiration of the Rdmdayana ° is explicable, while it 
is probable that he belonged to some such Buddhist school of 
eastern origin as the Mahasanghika or the Bahušrutika.* He 
makes little display of purely scholastic knowledge; but the 
evidence of his works makes it clear that he had a considerable 
mastery over the technical literature which a Sanskrit poet was 
expected to possess, and a much wider acquaintance than most 
other Buddhist writers of the various branches of Brahmanical 
learning. His Sanskrit is not strictly faultless, but his easy 
command over it is undoubtedly not inferior to that of most 


1 Alegendaiy biography of Aévaghosa was translated into Chinese by Kumārajīvs 
between 401 and 409 A.D.; extracts from it in W. Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg 
1860, p. 281 f. Cf. JA, 1908, 11, p. 65 for Chinese authorities on the Aévaghosa legend. 

2 Qn the poet's indebtedness to the Ramayana, which Cowell and Johnston deal wit] 
in the introductions to their respective editions of the Buddha-carita, see also A. Gawronski 
Studies about the Sanskrit-Buddhist Lit., Krakow, 1919, Ip. 27-40; C. W. Gurner in JASB 
XXII, 1927, p. 347 f; Winteruitz, HIL, 1, p. 612 f. 

3 See Johnston, op. cit., pt. LI, introd., p. xxxi f. 
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Sanskrit writers. Everywhere great respect is shown to Brahma- 
nical ideas and institutions, and it is not improbable that he was 
born a Brahman and given a Brahman’s education before he 
went over to Buddhism. The obvious interest he shows in the 
theme of conversion in at least two of his works and the zeal 
which he evinces for his faith perhaps fortify this presumption. 
The Chinese tradition makes * Ašvaghosa a contemporary and 
spiritual counsellor of king Kaniska. The poet did not probably 
live later than the king, and it would not be wrong to put the 
lower limit of his date at 100 A.D. But'in associating with 
Asvaghosa the Sarvāstivādin Vibhāsā commentary on the 
Abhidharma, or in naming the Vibhāsā scholar Pāršva or his 
pupil Punyayašas as having converted Asvaghosa, the tradition, 
which cannot be traced further than the end of the 4th century 
and which shows more amiable than historical imagination, is 
perhaps actuated by the motive of exalting the authority of this 
school ; for neither the date of the commentary is certain, nor can 
the special doctrines of the Sarvāstivādins be definitely traced in 
the unquestioned works of A$vaghoga. That he was a follower 
of Hīnayāna and took his stand on earlier dogmatism admits of 
little doubt, but he was less of a scholastic philosopher than an 
earnest beitever, and his emphasis on personal love and devotion 
to the Buddha perhaps prepared the way for Mahayana Bhakti, 
of which he is enumerated as one of the patriarchs. It is not 
necessary for us to linger over the question of his scholarship or 
religion ; * but it should be noted that, while his wide scholarship 
informs his poems with a richer content, it seldom degenerates 
into mere pedantry, and the sincerity of his religious convictions 


! On Chinese and other Buddhist sources concerning Aévaghoga, see S. Lévi in JA, 
1892, p. 201f; 1896, II, p. 444 f; 1908, II, p. 57 f; 1928, TI, p. 198; M. Anesakiin ERE, IT, 
1909, p. 159 f and reff.; T. Suzuki in the work cited below. On Kanisgka's date, see Winternitz, 
HIL, II, App. V, pp. 611-14 for a summary of different views. 

3 The question is discussed by Johnston in his introduction. Some doctrines 
peculiar to Mahayana have been traced in A$vaghoga's genuine works, but his date 1s too 
early for anything other then primitive Mahāyāna. The recommendation of Yogācāra in 
Saundarünanda XIV. 18 and XX. 68 need not refer to the Yogācāra school, but perhaps alludes 
only to the practice of Yoga in general. 
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imparts life and enthusiasm to his impassioned utterances, and, 
redeems them from being mere dogmatic treatises or literary 
exercises. 

To later Buddhism Aégvaghoga is a figure of romance, and 
the Chinese and Tibetan translations of Sanskrit works, made in 
later times, ascribe to him a number of religious or philosophical 
writings, some of which belong to developed Mahayana.’ In the 
absence of Sanskrit originals, it is impossible to decide Aáva- 
ghoga s authorship; but since they have not much literary 
pretensions if is not necessarv for us to discuss the question. 
Among these doubtful works, the Mahāyāna-$raddhotpāda-šāstra, 
which attempts a synthesis of Vijfiàna-vàda and Madhyamika 
doctrines, has assumed importance from its being translated into 
English,? under the title ‘ Agvaghosa’s Discourse on the Awaken- 
ing of Iaith,’ from the second Chinese version made about 700 
A.D. ; but the internal evidence of full-grown Mabāyāna doctrine 
in the work itself puts Aévaghosa's authorship out of the ques- 
tion. Another work, entitled Vajrasūcī ‘the Diamond-needle ',? a 
clever polemic on Brahmanical caste, has also been published, 
but it is not mentioned among A$vaghosa's works by the Chinese 
pilgrim Yi-tsing (7th century) nor by the Bstan-hgyur, and it 
shows little of A$vaghosa's style or mentality ; the Chinese 
translation, 2a made between 973 and 981 A.D., perhaps 
rightly ascribes it to Dharmakirti. Of greater interest is the 
Gandi-stotra-güthü, a small poem of twenty-nine stanzas, com- 
posed mostly in the Sragdharà metre, the Sanskrit text of which 
has been restored * and edited, It is in praise of the Gandi, the 


! A full list is given by F. W. Thomas in Krs, introd., p. 26 f, 

2 by T. Suzuki, Chicago 1900. Takakusu states that the earher catalogue of Chinese 
texts omits the name of Asvaghosa as the author gf this work. The question of several 
Ašvaghosas is discussed by Suzuki and Anesaki, cited above. On this work see Winternitz, 
HIL, II, pp. 361 62 and reff. 

3 ed. and trs by Weber, Uber die Vajrasūcī, in Abhandl. d. Berliner Akad., 1859, 
pp. 205-64, where the problem of authorship is discussed. 

4 by A. Von Staél-Holstein, in Bibl. Buddb., no. XV, St. Petersburg 1913, and 
re-edited by E. H. Johnston in 14, 1933, pp. 61-70, where the authorship of A$vaghosa has been 
questioned. Of, F. W. Thomas in J RAS, 1914, p. 752 f. 
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Buddhist monastery gong, consisting of a long symmetrical piece 
of wood, and of the religious message which its sound is supposed 
to carry when beaten with a short wooden club. The poem is 
marked by some metrical skill, but one of its stanzas (st. 20) 
shows that it was composed in Kashmir at a much later time.’ 
The next apocryphal work is the Sūtrālamkāra,* over the 
authorship of which there has been a great deal of controversy.’ 
The Chinese translation of the work, made by Kumārajīva about 
405 A.D. assigns it to ASvaghosa; but fragments of the same 
work in Sanskrit were discovered in Central Asia and identified 
by H. Liiders,‘ who maintains that the author was Kumāralāta, 
probably a junior contemporary of A$vaghosa, and that the work 
bore in Sanskrit the title of Kalpand-manditika or Kalpanā- 
lamkrtīkā. As the name indicates, it is a collection of moral tales 
and legends, told after the manner of the Jatakas and Avadanas in 
prose and verse, but in the style of the ornate Kavya. Some of 
the stories, such as those of Dirghayus and Sibi, are old, but 
others clearly inculcate Buddha-bhakti in the spirit of the Maha- 
yana. The work illustrates the ability to turn the tale into an 
instrument of Buddhist propaganda, but it also displays wide 
culture, mentions the two Indian Epics, the Samkhya and Vaiše- 
sika systems, the Jaina doctrines and the law-book of Manu, and 
achieves considerable literary distinction. It is unfortunate that 
the Sanskrit text exists only in fragments. Yuan Chwang 
informs us that Kumāralāta was the founder of the Sautrantika 
school and came from Taxila ; it is not surprising, therefore, that 


1 A work, entitled Tridanda-málà, is ascribed to Asvaghosa in JBORS, XXIV, 1938, 
pp. 157-60, bit Jolnston, ibid, XXV, 1989, p. 11 f, disputes it 

2 Translated into French on the Chinese version of Kumüra/iva, by Ed. Huber, Paris 1908. 

3 For references see Tom: matsu in JA, 1931, IT, p. 135 f. Also L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
Vijūaptimātrāsiddhi, pp. 221-24. 

4 Bruchstücke der Kalpanāmaņdītikā des Kumāralāta ın Kongl TVreuss Turfan- 
Expedition: n, Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte II, Leipzig 1926. The fragments are valuable, but 
unfortunately they are too few in number, and the work is stil! to be judged on the basis of the 
Chinese version. Some scholars hold that Aávaghosa was the real author, and Kumāralāta 
only refashioned the work; but it ia now generally agreed that Aávaghosa had nothing to do 
with its composition, 
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the work pays respect to the Sarvāstivādins, from whom the 
Sautrantikas originated, or that some of its stories can be traced 
in the works of the school. In two stories (nos. 14 and 31), 
Kaniska appears as a king who has already passed away; the 
work, apparently written some time after Kaniska's death, 
cannot, therefore, be dated earlier than the 2nd century A.D.! 
The three works, which are known for certain to be Asva- 
zhosa's, are: the Buddha-carita, the  Saundarananda and the 
Sariputra-prakarana ; and his fame as a great Sanskrit poet rests 
entirely on these. The first, in its original form of twenty-eight 
cantos, known to Yi-tsing and to the Chinese and Tibetan versions, 
is a complete Mahākāvya on the life of the Buddha, which begins 
with his birth and closes with an account of the war over the 
relies, the first Council, and the reign of Agoka. In Sanskrit? 
only cantos two to thirteen existin their entirety, together with 
about three quarters of the first and the first quarter of the four- 
teenth (up to st. 31), carrying the narrative down to the Buddha’s 
temptation, defeat of Māra and his enlightenment. It 1s the 
work of a real poet who, actuated by intense devotion to the 
Buddha and the truth of his doctrine, has studied the scripture 
and is careful to use the authoritative sources open to him, but 
who has no special inclination to the marvellous and the mira- 
culous, and reduces the earlier extravagant and chaotic legends to 
the measure and form of the Kavya. Ašvaghosa does not depart in 


1 Tf, however, Harivarman, a pupil of Kumāralāta, was a contemporary of Vasubandhu, 
then Kumāralāta could not have been a younger contemporary of Ašvaghoga, but should be 
dated not earlier than the 3rd century A D. 

2 Rd. R. B. Cowell, Oxford 1893, containing four alditional cantos by Amrtananda, a 
Nepalese Pandit of the 19th century, wh» records at the end that he wrote the supplement in 
1830 A.D., because he could not find a complete manuscript of the text. Also trs. into 
English by Cowell in SBE, vol. 49; into German by C. Cappeller, Jena 1922; into Italian by 
C Formichi, Bari 1912. Re-edited more critically, and translated into English, by E. H 
Johnston in 2 vols., Caleutt: 1936 (Panjab Univ. Orient. Publ. Nos. 31-32), which may be 
consulted for bibliography of other Indian editions and for critical and exegetical contributions 
to the subject by various scholars. Johnston remarks : "The textual tradition of the extant 
portion is bad, and a sound edition is only made possible by comparison with the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations.” The Tibetan text, with German translation, under the title Das Leben 
des Buddha von Aéraghosa, is given by F. Weller, in two parts, Leipzig 1926, 1928, 
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essentials from the received tradition, but he succeeds in infusing 
into his well conceived and vivid narrative the depth of his religious 
feeling and the spontaneity of his poetic emotion. Not unworthily 
praised is the skilful picture he draws of the young prince 
Sarvarthasiddhi’s journey through the city, of the throng of fair 
women who hasten to watch him pass by, of the hateful spectacle 
of disease, old age and death which he encounters on the way, of 
the womanly blandishments and the political arguments of 
wisdom set forth by the family priest, which seck to divert the 
prince s mind from brooding thoughts of resignation, as well as 
of the famous night-scene of sleeping women, who in their 
moment of unconsciousness present all the loathsome signs of 
human misery and thereby hasten the flight of the prince from 
the palace. The requirement of a battle-scene in the Kavya 1s 
fulfilled by the pleasing variation of the spirited description of the 
Buddha’s fight with Māra and his hosts.' The work is, there- 
fore, not a bare recital of incident, nor is ita dry und dogmatic 
exposition of Buddhist doctrine, but the Buddha-legend is con- 
ceived in the spirit of the Kavya in respect of narrative, diction 
and imagery, and the poet’s flame of faith makes the best lines of 
the poem quiver with the needed glow. 

The Saundarananda”, all the eighteen cantos of which are 
preserved in Sanskrit, is connected also with the story of the 
Buddha; but its actual theme is the conversion of his reluctant 
half-brother, Nanda, nicknamed Sundara for lis handsome 
appearance. Nothing more than a mention of the fact of 


1 Parallelisms between Aávaghosa and Kālidāsa in some of these passages, not only in 
ideas but also in diction and imagery, have been set forth in detail in Nandargikar's introduc- 
tion to his edition of Raghu-vamáa (3rd ed., Bombay 1897, pp. 163-96) ; but the argument based 
thereon that Kālidāsa was earlier and Ašvaghosa imitated him has not found general support 
and is very unlikely. 

2 Discovered and edited by Haraprasad Shastri, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1910; critically 
re-edited and translated into English by E. H Johnston, Oxford Univ. Press, 1928, 1982 
which gives full bibliography. In spite of the richer content and wider interest of the 
Buddha-carita, Johnston is of opinion that '' the handling of the Saundarünando is altogether 
more mature and assured than that of the Buddha-carita’’; contra Winternitz, HIL, II, 
p. 262 note. 
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conversion is found in the Mahdvagga and the Ntdāna-kathā ; 
and the subject is perhaps too slender to support an extensive 
poem. But the opportunity is taken, in the earlier part of the 
poem, to expand the legend with the proper Kāvya-embellish- 
ments, and in the latter part, to give expression at length to the 
poet's religious ideas and convictions. The first six cantos, 
therefore, describe the mythical foundation of Kapilavastu, its 
king, the birth of the Buddha and Nanda, the latter's love for 
his wife Sundari, the forcible conversion of Nanda to the life of 
a monk, which he intensely dislikes, his conflict of feelings, and 
Sundarī s lament for her lost husband. All this is pictured 
skilfully in the manner and diction of the Kavya, and possesses 
considerable narrative interest; but in the rest of the poem 
there is not much of description or narration except the account 
of Nanda's ascent to heaven and yearning for Apsarases. Entire 
space is, therefore, devoted to an impassioned exposition of the 
evils of pride and lust, the vanities of the world and the joys of 
enlightenment. Here, more than in the imaginative presenta- 
tion of the Buddha-legend, Asvaghosa the preacher, no doubt, 
gets the upper hand of Asvaghosa the poet; but in this very 
conflict between his poetic temperament and religious passion, 
which finds delight in all that is delightful and yet discards it 
as empty and unsatisfying, lies the secret of the spontaneity and 
foreefulness which forms the real appeal of his. poetry. It 
is not merely the zeal of the convert but the conviction of the 
importance of what he has to say that often makes him scorn 
mere verbal polish and learned ostentation and speak with an 
overmastering directness, the very truth and enthusiasm of which 
sharpen his gift of pointed phrasing, balance his sentences and 
add a new zest to his emotional earnestness. 

In this respect Ašvaghosa's poetry lacks the technical finish 
and subtlety of the later Kavya; but it possesses freshness of 
feeling in the simplicity and nobility born of passionate faith. 
Agvaghosa is fully conversant with the Brahmanical aad Buddhi- 
stic learning of his day, while his metrical skill and use of 
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rhetorical ornaments betoken his familiarity with the poetic art’ ; 
but the inherent contrast between the poet and the artist, on the 
one hand, and the scholar and the preacher, on the other, often 
results in strange inequalities of matter and manner. At the 
conclusion of his poems, Agvaghosa declares that he 1s writing 
for a larger public, and not merely for a learned audience, for 
the attainment of peace and not for the display of skill in the 
Kavya. The question, therefore, whether he belongs to this 
or that school of thought, or whether he employs this or that 
metre or ornament in his poems is immaterial; what is material 
to recognise is that religion is not his theme, but religious 
emotion, which supplies the necessary impetus and evolves its 
own form of expression without making a fetish of mere rhetoric 
or mere dogma. Ašvagbosa is a poet by nature, a highly 
cultivated man by training, and a deeply religious devotee by 
conviction. This unique combination is often real and vital 
enough to lift his poetry from the dead level of the commonplace 
and the conventional, and impart to it a genuine emotional tone 
whichis rare in later poetry. What is most pleasing in his 
work to modern taste is his power of combining a sense of reality 
and poetry with the skill of art and scholarship. His narra- 
tive, therefore, is never dull, his choice of incident and arrange- 
ment never incoherent, his diction seldom laboured and his 
expression rarely devoid of elegant simplicity. If he is nota 
finished artist-in the sense in which his successors are, nor even 
a great poet capable of great things, his poetic inspiration is 
genuine, and he never speaks in a tiresome falsetto. If his poetry 
has not the stress and discipline of chiselled beauty, it has the 
pliability and promise of unrefined form; it has the sincerity and 
the throb, if not the perfectly ordered harmony, of full-grown music. 

Agvaghoga’s versatility is indicated by his third work,’ a 
Prakarana or nine-act drama, entitled Sāriputra-prakaraņa (or 


1 On Aévaghoss as scholar and artist, seo Johnston, op. cit., pt. IT, pp- xliv-Ixxix. 


? H. Liiders, Das Šāriputraprakaraņs, ein Drama des Aévaghoga, in Sitzungsberichte 
d Berliner Akad., 1911, p. 888 f. 
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Sāradvatīputra”), of which only fragments on palm leaf were 
discovered in Central Asia and a few passages restored by 
Lüders. Fortunately the colophon exists, and the question of 
authorship and name of the work is beyond doubt. Its theme 
is, again, an act of conversion connected with the Buddha, 
namely, that of Sāriputra and Maudgalyāyana, but the fragments 
give us little idea of the way in which the story, well-known 
from such older sources as the Mahavagga, was handled. In 
having a Prakrit-speaking Vidūsaka as one of the characters and 
in conforming to the requirements regarding division into acts, 
use of literary Prakrits,’ ornamental metrical excursions * and other 
details, the fragments, however, afford clear testimony that 
the method and technique of a fairly developed Sanskrit 
drama? were already established in the Ist or 2nd century A.D. 
This presumption is confirmed also by the fragments of two 
other , plays, which were discovered with the remains of 
Sariputra-prakarana, but which bear no testimony of authorship and 
may or may not have been written by /évaghosa. The first has 
for its theme a Buddhist allegory, of which the details are not 
clear, although a whole leaf of the manuscript has been recovered. 
lt has Kirti ‘Fame,’ Dhrti ° Firmness’ and Buddhi ‘ Wisdom ' 
as characters, and apparently foreshadows such allegorical plays 
as Krsnamiéra s Prabodha-candrodaya of a much later time. 
The Buddha himself appears, as in the drama described above, 
and all the characters, so far as the fragments go, speak 
Sanskrit. In having real, as well as allegorical, figures, it 


1 On the Prakrits employed in this and the following plays, see Lüders in the works 
cited, and Keith, HSL, pp. 85-89. The Prakrit is literary and shows the influence of 
Sanskrit. 

2 The metres employed (besides Sloka) are the usual classical ones; Arya, Upajāti, Šālinī, 
Vaméasthavila, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Sikharini, Harini, Suvadanā, Sürdülavikridita and 
Sragdharā. - 

3 Contra Sten Konow, Indische Drama, Berlin and Leipzig 1920, p. 50, but the 
grounds are weak. 

4 H. Lüders, Bruchstücke buddhistischer Dramen, Kongl. Preuss. Turfan-Experi- 
tionen, Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte I, Berlin 1911, The guestior of authorship is undecided ; 
see Johnston, op. cit., pp. xx-xxii. 
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resembles more the Cattanya-candrodaya of Kavikarnapüra in 
its manner of treatment, but no definite conclusion is possible. 
The other play appears to have been algo intended for religious 
edification, but from what remains ofit we may infer that it 
was a social drama of middle class life of the type of the 
Mrechakatika. It concerns a young voluptuary, called simply 
the Nàyaka and probably named Somadatta, and his mistress 
Magadhavati, apparently a courtesan converted to Buddhism. 
There are also a Priuce (Bhattidālaka), an ever-hungry Vidüsaka, 
named Kaumudagandha, a maid-servant, and a Dusta or Rogue. 
The fragments are few in number and not consecutive, and it 
is difficult to make out the story. But in view of the uncertainty 
of the origin and antiquity of the Sanskrit Drama, these 
specimens, which belong probably to the same age, are highly 
interesting ; for they reveal the drama in its first appearance in a 
relatively perfected form, and clearly indicate that its origin 
should antedate the Christian era. 

From the literary point of view, Asvaghosa’s achievement, 
we have seen, is marked not so much by crudity and primitive- 
ness as by simplicity and moderation in language and style; 
it is artistic but not in the extravagant manner of the later 
Kavya. Its matter and poetic quality, therefore, are more 
appealing than its manner and artistic effect. This is certainly 
different from the later taste and standard of verse-making ; and 
it is not surprising that with the exception of Kālidāsa, who 1s 
nearer his time, Asvaghoga exercised little influence on later 
Sanskrit poets,’ although the exception itself is a sure indication 
of the essential quality of his literary effort. Despite their 
religious zeal, the literary works of Aévaghosa could not have 
been approved whole-heartedly also by the learned monks for his 
freedom of views and leaning towards Brahmanical learning. 


1 The only quotation from Aéveghoga in Alamkāra literature occurs in Rājatekbara's 
Kāvya-mīmāmsā, ed. Gaekwad's O. 8., p. 18 (=Buddha-c. viii. 25), For other quotations 
see Johnston, op. cit., pp. Ixxix-Jxxx, and F. W. Thomas, Kre, introd., p. 29. 
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With the Buddhist writers of the Kavya, on the other hand, 
Asvaghoga was deservedly popular; and some of their works were 
modelled so closely on those of Aévaghosa that they were 
indiscriminately assigned to him in later times, with the result 
that the authors themselves came to be identified with bim.' 

Of the successors of A$vaghoga, who are to be taken into 
account, not because they were Buddhists but because their 
works possess a wider literary appeal, we have already spoken of 
Kumāralāta, one of whose works is ascribed by the Chinese tradi- 
tion to A$vaghosa himself. Some of the poems * of Mātrceta 
have likewise been attributed to Aé$vaghosa by the Tibetan 
tradition, one of whose famous chroniclers, Tāranātha being of 
opinion that Mātrceta is another name for A$vaghosa! Of the 
twelve works ascribed to Mātrceta in Tibetan and one in Chinese, 
most of which are in the nature of Stotras and some belonging 
distinctly to Mahayana, only fragments of Satapaūcāšatka-stotra ° 
and Catuhšataka-stotra,* or panegyric of one hundred and fifty 
and four hundred stanzas respectively, are recovered in Sanskrit. 
Botlr these works are simple devotional poems in Slokas. They are 
praised by Yi-tsing, to whom Mātrceta is already a famous poet, 
and who himself is said to have translated the first work into 
Chinese ; but they do not appear to possess much literary merit. 
That Mātrceta, in spite of his name occurring distinctly in 
Yi-tsing and in the inscriptions, was confused with Aávaghosa, 
may have been due to the fact that he belonged to the same school 
and was probably a contemporary. A Tibetan version of another 


1 Concerning the identifications, see F. W. Thomas in Album Kern, Leiden 1903, 
pp. 405-08 and IA, 1903, pp 345-60; also see ERE, VIII (1915), p. 495f. 

3 For a list of the works see F. W. Thomas, Kve, introd., pp. 26-28. 

3 Fragments published by 8. Lévi in JA, XVI, 1910, pp. 488-56 and L. de la Vallée 
Poussin in JRAS, 1911, pp. 759-77, Siegling is reported to have reconstructed about two-thirds 
of the Sanskrit text; see Winternitz, HIL, II, p. 271 note. Both these works exist in Tibetan 
and Chinese. 

4 The work is called Varnanürha-varpana inthe Tibetan veraion and Central Asian 
fragments, For a translation of this text from Tibetan, see F, W. Thomas in IA, XXVIV, 
1905, pp, 145-163, 
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work, called Mahārāja-kanika-lekha, in eighty-five stanzas, 
ascribed to Mātrcitra, has been translated into English by F. W. 
Thomas,’ who is probably right in thinking that Mātrcitra is 
identical with Mātrceta, and that king Kanika ‘of the Kuša 
dynasty addressed in this epistle of religious admonition is no 
other than the Kugāņa king Kaniska.? 

Of greater interest than the rather meagre works of 
Mātrceta is the Jātaka-mālā ° of Arya Sūra, which consists of 
afree but elegant Sanskrit rendering, in prose and verse, of 
thirty-four’ selected legends from the Pali Jātakas and the 
"Gariyā-pitaka, illustrating the Pāramitās or perfections of a 
Bodhisattva. Although sometimes marked by exaggeration, the 
tales are edifying. They were apparently composed for supply- 
ing ready illustrations to religious discourses, but the interest is 
more than religious. The work reveals a close study of 
Agvaghogv's manner, and is inspired by the same idea of convey- 
ing in polished, but not too highly artificial, diction the noble 
doctrine of universal compassion ; and it is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the author should be identified sometimes with Aš$va- 
ghoga. The attractive form in which the old stories are retold in 
the Kāvya-style sLows that it was meant for a wider but cultivated 
audience, and we have Yi-tsing’s testimony, confirmed by the 
existence of Chinese and Tibetan translations, that the work was 
at one time popular in India and outside. Arya Sūra's date is 
unknown, but as another work of his® was translated into 


| IA, XXII, 1908, p. 345 f. The epistle is supposed to be Mātrcitra's reply declining 
king Kanika's invitation to his court. The vogue of such epistolary exhortation is borne out 
by Nagarjuna’s Suhrllekha and Cundragomin's Sisya-lekha. 

2 But contra 8. C. Vidyabhusan in JASB, 1910, p. 477 f. 

3 Ed. H. Kern in Harvard O. $S., 1991; trs. J S. Speyer in Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, Oxford University Press, 1895, The title is a generic term, for various poets bave 
written ' garlands’ of Játakas. 

4 The Chinese version contains only 14 stories. 

For a list of other works ascribed to Arya Šūrs by Chinese and Tibetan traditions, 
see F, W. Thomas, Kee, introd., p. 26 f. 
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Chinese in 434 A D., he cannot be dated later than the 4th 
century A.D.! 


2. THE ÁVADENA LITERATURE 


Closely connected with the Jātaka-mālā, which is also 
entitled Bodhīsattvāvadāna-mūlā, are the works belonging to 
what is called the Avadāna literature ; for the Jātaka is nothing 
more than an Avadina (Pali Apadāna) or tale of great deed, the 
hero of which is the Bodhisattva himself. Their matter some- 
times coincides, and actual Jātaka stories are contained in the 
Avadāna works,” The absorbing theme of the Avadānas being 
the illustration of the fruit of man’s action, they have a moral 
end in view, but the rigour of the Karman doctrine is palliated 
by a frank belief in the efficacy of personal devotion to the 
Buddba or his followers. The tales are sometimes put, as in the 
Jātaka, in the form of narration by the Buddha himself, of a past, 
present or future incident ; and moral exhortations, miracles and 
exaggerations come in as a matter of course. As literary produc- 
tions they are hardly commendable, but their historical interest 
is considerable as affording illustration of a peculiar type of 
story-telling in Sanskrit. 

The oldest of these collections is perhaps the Avadāna- 
$ataka,* which is well known from some of its interesting 
narratives, but its literary merit is not high. The tales are 
arranged schematically, but not on a well conceived plan, into 


1 We do not take here into account the works of other and later Buddhist writers, 
such as the Catuh-Sataka of Aryadeva, the Suhrilekha of Nagarjuna, the Sisya-lekha and 
Lokānanda-nāļaka of Candragomin, or the Bodhicaryāvatāra of Sāntideva, for they contri- 
bute more to doctrine or philosophy than to literature. 

2 See Serge d'Oldenberg in JRAS, 1898, p. 904; and for Avadāna literature in 
general, see L. Feer's series cf articles in JA between 1678 and 1884, and introd. to his 
translation of the Avaddna-Sataka. 

3 Ed. J. 8. Speyer, Bibl. Buddh., St. Petersburg 1902-09; trs, into French by 
L. Feer in Annales du Musée. Guimet, Paris 1891. An earlier but lost Aéok&vadina was 
composed, according to Przyluaki, by a Mathurā monk about two centuries before Kaniska, 
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ten decades, each dealing with a certain. subject, and are told 
with set formulas, phrases and situations. The first four decades 
deal with stories of pious deeds by which one can become 4 


Buddha, and include prophecies of the advent of the Buddhas ; 
while the fifth, speaking of the world of souls in torments, 
narrates the causes of their suffering with a tale and a lesson in 
morality. The next decade relates stories of men and animals 
reborn as gods, while the last four decades are concerned with 
deeds which qualify persons to become Arhats. The legends 
are often prolix, and there is more of didactic than literary 
motive in the narration. The date of the work is uncertain, but 
while the mention of the Dinara asa current coin (Roman 
Denarius) is supposed to indicate 100 A.D. as the upper limit, 
the lower limit is supplied more convincingly by its translation 
into Chinese in the first half of the 3rd century. 

Hardly more interesting from the literary point of view is 
the Divydvadana,’ the date of which is also uncertain, but 
which, making extensive use of Kumāralāta's work, cannot be 
earlier than the Ist century A.D. It is substantially a Hīnayāna 
text, but Mahayana material has been traced in it. Being 
probably a compilation of polygenous origin, extending over 
different periods of time, its matter and manner are unequal. 
The prose is frequently interrupted by Gāthās and pieces of 
ornate stanzas, but this is a feature which is shown by other 
works of this type. The language is reasonably correct and 
simple ; but debased Sanskrit, marked by Prakritisms, is not 
absent, and the diction is sometimes laboured and ornamental. 
We have here some really interesting and valuable narratives, 
specially the cycle of Asoka legends, but they are scarcely well 
told; the arrangement is haphazard and chaotic; and the work 
as a whole possesses little literary distinction. ? 


1 Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neilz Cambridge 1886. Almost all the stories Lave 
been traced to other works. : 


* For other collections of unpublished Avadánas, see: Speyer and Feer, in the work: 
aited, and Winternitz, HIL, 1I, pp. 290.99, 
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To the first century of the Christian era probably also 
belongs some parts of the Mahdvastu,’ the ‘ Book of Great 
Events, even if its substantial nucleus probably took shape in 
an earlier period. Although its subject is Vinaya, it contains, 
besides the life-story of the Buddha, some narratives of the 
Jātaka and Avadāna type ; but in its jumbling of confused and 
disconnected matter and for its hardly attractive style, it has small 
literary, compared with its historical, interest. The same remark 
applies more or less to the Lalita-vistara,’ the detailed account 
of the ‘sport’ of the Buddha, the date of which is unknown 
and origin diverse. Whatever may be its value as a biography 
of the Buddha, its style is not unlike that of the Puranas. The 
narrative in-simple but undistinguished Sanskrit prose is often 
interrupted by long metrical passages in mixed Sanskrit, and 
its literary pretensions are not of a high order. 


8. THK LITERATURE OF TALE AND FABLE 

The Buddhist anecdotal literature perhaps reflects an aspect 
of the literary, as well as popular, taste of the time, which liked 
the telling of tales in a simple and unadorned, but distinctly 
elegant, manner ; for the origin of the Sanskrit Paūcatantra and 
the Prakrit Brhatkatha, which represent story-telling from 
another point of view, is perhaps synchronous, although 
the various extant versions of the two works belong to a much 
later period. The Avadana, the didactic beast-fable and the 
popular tale are indeed not synonymous. While the Avadana, 
closely related to the Jātaka, is clearly distinguishable as a 
Buddhist gest, which has a definite religious significance, the 
other two species are purely secular in object and character. 
The method of story-telling is also different ; for in the Jātaka 
or Avadāna, we have generally the application of a past legend 


1 Ed. E. Senart, 8 vols, Paris 1882.97, with detailed summary of contents snd notes, 

? Ed. Rajendralal Mitra, Bibl. Jnd., @lcutta 1877; English trs. by same (up to ch, 
xv), Bibl. Ind. 1881-86; re-edited by 8, Lefnrenn, Halle 1902, 1908; complete French trs. 
by P. E. Foacaix i 1 Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris 1884, 1892. 
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to a tale of to-day. In the Jātaka the Bodhisattva tells a tale 
of his past experience, but it is not narrated in the first person; 
the device of first-hand narrative, as well as of enclosing a tale, 
is a feature which characterises the classical method. The 
Sanskrit poetic theory ignores the Jātaka and Avadāna, presum- 
ably because they have a religious objective and seldom rises 
to the level of art, but it does not also clearly define and discri- 
minate between the fable and the tale. "The elaborate attempt 
to distinguish between the Katha and the Akhyayika,! as the 
invented story and the traditional legend respectively, is more 
or less academic, and has hardly any application to the present 
case. Some of the stories of the Paficatanira are indeed called 
Kathas, but one of the versions of the entire work is styled 
Tantrākhyāyikā, while Gunàdhya's work is designated as the 
Great Katha. Possibly no fine distinction is meant, and the 
terms Kathà and Ākhyāyikā are employed here in the general 
sense of a story. A rigid differentiation, however, cannot 
perhaps be made in practice between the fable and the tale; 
for the different elements in each are not entirely excluded in 
the other, nor isolated. The beast-fable, as typified by the 
Paūcatantra, is not seldom enriched by folk-tale and spicy stories 
of human adventure, while the tale, as represented by the 
Brhatkathā, sometimes becomes complex by absorbing some of 
the elements of the fable and its didactic motive. Both these 
types, again, should be distinguished from the prose romance, the 
so-called Kathā and Ākhyāyikā, such as the Harsa-carita and the 
Kādambarī, in which all the graces ard refinements of the Kavya 
are transferred from verse to prose, either to create an exuberantly 
fanciful story or to vivity and transform a legend or folk-tale. 
The currency of tales and fables of all kinds may be pre- 
sumed from remote antiquity, but they were perhaps not used 
for a definite purpose, nor reduced to a literary forw, until 
1 See S.K. De, The Katbā and the Ākhyāyikā in Classical Sanskrit in BSOS, III, 


p. 807f.—Dandin U-28, speaks of Ākhyāna as a general species, in which collections of tales 
like the Paūcatantra were probably included. 
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at a comparatively late period. ‘The ancestor of the popular tale 
mav have been such Vedic Ākhyānasas are preserved, for instance, 
in the Rgvedic dialogue-hymn of Purüravas and Urvašī, or in 
such Brahmanic legends as that of Sunah$epa; but it is futile 
to seek the origin of the beast-fable in the Rgvedic hymn of frogs 
(vii. 103), which panegyrises the frogs more from a magical 
than didactic motive, or in the Upanisadic parable of dogs (Ch. 
Up. 1. 12), which represents the dogs as searching out a leader 
to howl food for them, but which may have been either a satire 
or an allegory. Nor is there any clear recognition of the fable 
in the Epies as a distinct literary genre, although the motifs of 
the clever jackal, the naughty cat and the greedy vulture are 
employed for the purpose of moral instruction. But all these, 
as well as the Jātaka device of illustrating the virtues of 
Buddhism by means of beast-stories,! may have suggested the 
material out of which the full-fledged beast-fable developed in 
the Paficatantra. In its perfected form, it differed from the 
simple parable or the mere tale about beasts, in having the 
latent didactic motive clearly and deliberately brought out and 
artistically conveyed in a definite framework and a connected 
grouping of clever stories, in which the thoughts and deeds of 
men are ascribed to animals. There is nothing simple or 
popular in such a form; and the beast-fable as an independent 
literary creation diverged considerably in this respect 
from the popular tale, which is free from didactic presenta- 
tiog and in which the more or less simple ideas of the 
people and their belief in myth and magic, as well as racy 
stories of human life, find a direct expression. In the case 
of beast-fable, again, the connexion with the courts of princes is 
clearer. The popular tale, no doubt, speaks of romantic prince 
and princess of a fairy land; but the framework of collection of 
beast-fables like the Paficatantra, which is delivered in the form of 


l The Barhut Stipa reliefs, depicting some of the stories, establish the currency of the 
beust-fable at least in the 2nd Century B.C. 
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instruction to tender-minded young princes in statecraft and 
practical morality, leaves no doubt about one form of its employ- 
ment. It is thus closely related to the Nīti-$āstra and Artha- 
Sāstra,' but it is not directly opposed to the Dharma-$āstra. The 
fact is important ; for even if the beast-fable inculcates political 
wisdom or expediency in the practical affairs of life, rather than 
a strict code of uprightness, it seldom teaches cleverness at the 
expense of morality.’ 


a. The Paitcatantra 


The only collection of beast-fable and the solitary surviving 
work of this kind in Sanskrit 1s the Paficatantra, which has come 
down to us in various forms; but it is à work which bas perhaps 
a more interesting history than any in world-literature.? There 
can be little doubt that from the very beginning it had a 
deliberate literary form. Each of its five parts, dealing respec- 
tively with the themes of separation of friends (Mitra-bheda), 
winning of friends (Mitra-prapti), war and peace (Samdhi- 
vigraha), loss of one's gains (Labdha-nasa) and hasty action 
(Apariksita-karitva), is a narrative unit in itself; but all together 
they form a perfect whole fitted into the frame of the introduction. 


1 No direct influence of Kautilya’s Artha-šāstra can be traced in the Paricataut ra. 

2 F, Edgerton in JAOS, XL, p. 271 f. 

3 J. Hertel (Das Paūcatantra, seine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1914, Index, p. 451 i.) records over 200 different versions of the work 
known to exist in more than 50 languages (three-fourths of the languages being 
extra-Indian) and spreading over a region extending from Java to Iceland. For a 
brief résumé of this history, as well as for a brief summary of the work, see Winter- 
nitz, GIL, III, pp. 294-311; Keith, HSL, pp. 248 f, 357 f.—The question whether the indivi- 
dual tales or the Indian fable itself as a species, were borrowed, in their origin, from Greece 
is much complicated. Chronology is in favour of the priority of Greece, but the suggestion 
that India consciously borrowed from Greece is not proved. Some points of similarity may 
be admitted, but they may occur without borrowing on either side At any rate, if reciprocal 
influences and exchanges occurred, India seems to have given more than it took. Benfey's 
position that the tale is entirely Indian, while the fable came from Greece, need not be dis- 
cussed, for folklorists to-day no longer seek to find the bithplaceof all tales and fables in 
any one country. 
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The stories are told, as in the case of the popular tale, in 
simple but elegant prose, and there is no attempt at descriptive 
or sentimental excursions or elaborate stylistic effects. The com- 
bining of a number of fables is also a characteristic which it 
shares with the popular tale, but they are not merely emboxed ; 
there is, in the weaving of disjointed stories, considerable skill in 
achicving unity and completeness of effect. The insertion of a 
number of general gnomic stanzas in the prose narrative is a 
feature which is dictated by its didactic motive; but the tradition 
is current from the time of the Brahmanas and the Jātakas. 
More interesting and novel, if not altogether original, is the device 
of conveniently summing up the moral of the various stories in 
pointed memorial stanzas, which are not general maxims but 
special labels to distinguish the points of individual fables. The 
suggestion’ of a hypothetical prose-poetic Vedic Ākhyāna, in 
which the verse remained fixed but the prose mysteriously dropped 
out, 1s not applicable to the case of the blend of prose and verse 
in the fable literature ; for the prose here can never drop out, and 
the essential nature of the stanzas is gnomic or recapitulatory, 
and not dramatic or interlocutory. There must have existed a 
great deal of floating gnomic literature in Sanskrit since the time 
of the Brāhmaņas, which might have been utilised for these 
passages of didactic wisdom. 

The Paūcatantra, however, is not a single text, but a 
sequence of texts; it exists in more versions than one, worked 
out at different times and places, but all diverging from a single 
original text. The original,? which must have existed long before 
970 A.D. when the Pahlavi version was made, is now lost; but 
neither its date nor its title nor provenance, is known with 


! H. Oldenberg in ZDMG, XXXVII, p. 54 f; XXXIX, p. 521; also. in his Zur Geschichte 
d. altindischen Prosa, Berlin 1917, p. 53 f and Lit. d. alten Indien, cited above, pp. 44 f, 
126 f, 168 f. 

2 The idea of a Prakrit original is discredited both by Hertel and Edgerton. The 
literature on the Paūcatantra is vast and scattered, but the results of the various studies wiil 
be found summarised in tlie works, cited below, of these two scholars. 
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certainty. The character and extent of the transformation, to 
which the work was subjected in course of time, make the 
problem of reconstruction one of great intricacy, but the 
labours of Hertel’ and Edgerton? have succeeded in a great 
measure in going back to the primary Paficatantra by a close and 
detailed examination of the various existing versions. That it 
originally contained five books with a brief introduction and was 
called Paficatantra, is now made fairly certain, but there is a con- 
siderable discussion of the meaning of the word Tantra. It may 
denote nothing more than a book or its subject-matter, but since 
it occurs in the title Tantrākhyāyikā of one of the versions,’ it 
may indicate a text of polity as an art. There is no evidence 
at all of authorship ; for the name Vignusarman, applied in the 
introduction to the wise Brahman who instructs, with these 
stories, the ignorant sons of king Amaragakti of Mahilāropya in 
Deccan, is obviously as fictitious as the names of the king and 
the place. Hertel thinks that the work was composed in 
Kashmir, but his arguments are inadequate ; while nothing can 
be confidently inferred from the mention of Gauda or Rsyamiika 
or of well known places of pilgrimage like Puskara, Varanasi, 
Prayāga and Gangadvara. 

The various important recensions of the Paficatantra have 
been classified into four main groups,‘ which represent diversity 
of tradition, but all of which emanate from the lost original. 
The first is the lost Pahlavi version, from which were derived 


1 Das Paficatantra, cited above, as well as works and editions cited below. 

2 The Paficatantra Reconstructed, Text, Critical Apparatus, Introduction and Translation, 
2 vols., American Orient. Soc., New Haven, Conn., 1924, 

3 Jacobi, however, would translate it apparently as a collection of ākhyāyikā in tantras, 
‘die in bücher eingeteilte Erzàhlungssammlung.' See F. W. Thomas in J FAS, 1910, p. 1347. 

4 Hertel, however, believes in two versions of one Kashmirian recension only as the 
archetype of the other three recensions, namely, the Tantrākhyāyikā and what he calls 
'K'.—For a short genealogical table, setting forth the relationship of the four main recensions 
or groups, see Edgerton, op. cit., II, p.48, and for a full and detailed table cf all known 
versions see Penzer's Ocean of Story, Vol. V, p. 242 (also by Edgerton). 

6 Made by he physician Burzoé under the patronage of Chosroes Anūshīrwān 
(581-79 A.D.) underī he title Karataka and Damanaka, 
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the old Syriac * and Arabic? versions; and it was through this 
source that the Paficatantra, in a somewhat modified form, was 
introduced into the fable literature of Europe. The second 
is a lost North-western recension, from which the text was 
incorporated into the two North-western (Kashmirian) Sanskrit 
versions of Guņādhya's Brhatkathā, made respectively by 
Ksemendra and Somadeva (11th century A.D.). The third is 
the common lost source of the Kashmirian version, entitled 
Tantrakhyayika,* and of the two Jaina versions, namely, the 
Simplicior Text, well known from Bihler and Kielhorn’s not 
very critical edition,” and the much amplified Ornatior Text, 
called Paficakhyana, of Pūrnabhadra (1199 A.D.). The fourth 
is similarly the common lost source of the Southern Paficatantra,” 


1 Made by Bid, a Persian Christian, about 570 A.D. under the title Kalilag wa 
Damnag. Fd Schulthess, Berlin 1911. 

1 Made by 'Abdallāh Ibnu'l-Muguffa about 750 A.D. under the style Kalila wa 
Dimna. Ed. L Cheikbo, 2nd Ed., Beyrouth 1923. 

5 Brhathatha-manjari xvi. 255 f; Kathā.sarit-sāgara lx-lxiv. Leo von Mankowski has 
edited, with trans ete., (from only one imperfect MS), K$en.endra's version separately in Der 
Auszug aus dem Paficatantra ın Kgemendras Brhatkathāmaūjarī, Leipzig 1892. Lacéte, 
Hertel and Edgerton make it probable that the original Brhatkatha of Guņādbya did not 
contain the Pafcatantra.—Somadeva's version of the Paficatantra (accordirg to Emenau's 
computation in JAOS, LIIT, 1933, p. 125) contains 599 Slokas, while Ksemendra's in 
Mankow:ki's edition, has 806; but deducting the stories not found in Somadeva, Ksemendra's 
total would be about 27!) only. 

4 Ed. J. Hertel, Berlin 1910, containing two sub-versions; also ed. J. Hertel in 
Harvard O. 8., Cambridge Mass. 1915; trs J. Hertel, 2 vels., Leipzig and Berlin 1909. 

5 Bombay Skt. Ser., 1868-69; also ed. L. Kosengarten Bonn 1848; ed. K. P. Parab, 
NSP, Bombay 1896 (revised Parab and V. L. Panshikar 1912). J. Hertel, Uber die Jaina 
Recensionen des Paficatantra in BSGW, LIV, 1902, pp. 28-134, gives selections of text and 
translation- 

6 Ed J. Hertel, Harvard Orient Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1908-12; tre into German by 
Schmidt, Leipzig 1901; into English by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1925.—Pūrņabhadra uses 
both the Tantrākhyāyikā and the Simplicior text. 

7 Jd. J. Hertel (Text of recension B, with variants from recension a), Leipzig 1906; 
Text of recension a, ed. Heinrich Blatt, Leipgig 1930. See also J. Hertel, Ober einen 
südlichen textus amplior des Paficatantra in ZDMG, 1906-07 (containing translation of 
text). Of the Nepalese version, Bk. i-iji are included in Hertel's ed. mentioned above, while 
Bk. iv-v in his ed. of Tantrākhyāyikā, introd., p. xxvii. Selections from the Nepalese version 
published with trs. by Bendall in JRAS, 1888, pp. 465-50]. See Hertel in ZDMG, LXIV, 
1910, p. 58 f and Das Paficatantra, pp. 37 f, 818 f, 
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the Nepalese version and the Bengali Hitopadega.1 A detailed 
study of the character and interrelation of the various recensions 
and versions is not possible here, but some of their general 
characteristics may be briefly noted. The Tantrakhyayika is 
perhaps the oldest Sanskrit version, and preserves the original 
text better and more extensively than any other version. But 
none of the recensions——not even the Tantrākhyāyikā, the claims 
of which have been much exaggerated by Hertel--represents in 
its entirety the primitive text. The North-western original of 
Ksemendra and Somadeva must have been a version made much 
later in Kashmir. Kgemendra’s fairly faithful, but dry, abstract 
suffers from its brevity, but Somadeva's narrative, inspite of a 
few omissions and some interruption of sequence by the introduc- 
tion of extraneous tales, is normally clear and attractive. There 
is a great deal of reshuffling of stories, as well as intrusion of 
additional matter, in both the Simplicior and Ornatior Texts, the 
former adding seven and the latter twenty-one new stories. The 
Southern recension exists in several sub-versions ; it is much 
abbreviated, but nothing essential appears to have been omitted, 
and only one complete story (The Shepherdess and her Lovers) is 
added. The Httopadeša,* which has currency mostly in Bengal, 
is practically an independent work, containing only four and not 
five books, by one Narayana, whose patron was Dhavalacandra 
and who must have lived before 1873 A.D., which is the date 
of one of the manuscripts of the work. The compiler amplifies 
the stories derived in the main from the Paficatantra, by drawing 
upon an unknown source, considerably omits, alters, remodels 


! Repeatedly printed in India, but not yet critically edited. The better known ed. 
is by P. Peterson, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1887; also Hitopadeša nach Nepalischen Handschrift. ed. 
H. Blatt, Berlin 1980 (Roman characters). The earliest ed. is that of A. Hamilton, London 
1810, and the earliest trs. by C. Wilkins, London, 1787, 

2 See J. Hertel, Über Text und Verfasser des Hitopadeša (Diss.) Leipzig 1897, 
p. 97, and Das Pafcatantra, p. 88 f. In spite of omissions and alteration, the Hitopadesa 
preserves over half the entire sub-stories of the Paficatantra, and follows closely the archetype 
which it shares with the Southern recension, 
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the seguence of books and stories, and inserts large selections of 
didactic matter from Kāmandakīya Nīti-sāra. 

Although Hertel is right in believing that the Paūcatantra 
was Originally conceived as a work for teaching political wisdom, 
yet the fact should not make us forget that it is also essentially 
a story-book, in which the story-teller and the political teacher 
are unified, most often successfully, in one personality. There 
are instances where the professed practical object intrudes itself, 
and tedious exposition of polity prevails over simple and vivid 
narration ; but these instances are happily not too numerous, 
and the character of the work as a political text-book is never 
glaring. Inequalities doubtless appear in the stories existing in 
the different versions, but most of them being secondary, it can 
be said without exaggeration that the stories, free from descrip- 
tive and ornamental digressions, are generally very well and 
amusingly told. They show the author as a master of narrative, 
as wellas a perfect man of the world, never departing from an 
attitude of detached observation and often possessed of a con- 
siderable fund of wit and humour veiled under his pedagogic 
seriousness. If he makes his animals talk, he makes them talk 
well and the frankly fictitious disguise of the fabliau eminently 
suits his wise and amusing manner. With a few exceptions, the 
individual stories are cleverly fitted together into a complex but 
well planned form. The language is elegantly simple, and 
the author shows taste and judgment in never saying a word 
too much, except for a touch of the mock-heroic, and 
in realising that over-elaboration is out of place. ‘The gnomic 
stanzas, if not the title-verses, are not always demanded by the 
narrative, but they are meant to give sententious summary of 
wo:ldly wisdom and impressive utterance to very ordinary, but 
essential, facts of life and conduct. We do not know how 
far these stanzas are original, for some of them occur in the 
Epics and elsewhere; but they are generally phrased with 
epigrammatic terseness, and form an interesting feature, 
in spite of the tendency to over-accumulate them. It is not 
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without reason, therefore, that the work enjoyed, and still enjoys, 


such unrivalled popularity as a great story-book in so many 
different times and lands. 


b. The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya 


The popular tale is represented by a number of works in 
Sanskrit, but the earliest appears to have been the Brhatkathà, or 
‘the Great Story,’ of Guņādhya, the Prakrit original of which is 
lost, but which is now known from three comparatively late 
Sanskrit adaptations. Its exact date ' cannot be determined, but 
that it already received recognition before 600 A.D. is clear from 
the references to its importance by Bana? and Subandhu’; and 
there is nothing to show that it cannot be placed much earlier. 
If it belongs to a period after the Christian era, it is not 
improbable that the work took shape at about the same time as 
the lost original of the Pañcatantra ; and to assign it to the fourth 
century A.D. would not be an unjust conjecture.‘ The recorded 
tradition informs us that the original Brhatkathā was composed 
in Paišācī Prakrit; and it is noteworthy that the literary form 
which the popular tale first assumed was one in Prakrit. Like 
the Paficatantra, the work of Gunàdhya was undoubtedly a new 


literary creation, but the medium of expression perbaps indicates 
a difference in method and outlook. 


J On the question of date and author, see J. 8. Speyer, Studies about Kathāsaritsāgara 
Amsterdam 1908, p. 44 f. Bühler in his Kashmir Report summarily places the work in the 
first century A.D., with which F. Lacóte (Mélanges Lévi, p. 270) appears to agree; bu 
8. Lévi (Théâtre indien, 1801, p. 817) cautiously adjusts it to the 8rd century. See Keith in 
JRAS, 1909, p. 145f. Both Daņdin's Daša-kumāra-carita and Subandbu's Vāsavadattā refer 
to the story of Naravahanadatta. 

2 Harsa-carita, Introductory st. 17. 

3 Ed. F. E. Hall, p. 110. 

4 The alleged Sanskrit version of Durvinita of the 6th century (R. Narasimhachar in 
IA, LXII, 1913, p. 204 and JRAS, 1913, p. 989f; Fleet in J RAS, 1911, pp. 186 f) and the 
supposed Tsoil version of the 2nd century A.D. (S. K. Aiyungar in J RAS, 1906, p. 689 f; aid 
Ancient India, London 1911, pp. 328, 887) are too doubtful to be of any use "or chronological 
purposes. See Lacóte, Essai sur Guņādhya et la Brhatkathā, Paris 1908, p. 198 f. 
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An obviously legendary account of the origin of the work 
and the personality of the author is given, with some variations, 
in the introductory account of the two Kashmirian Sanskrit 
versions and in the apocryphal Nepāla-māhātmya * of a pseudo- 
Puranic character. It makes Guņādhya an incarnation of 
a Gana of Siva, who under a curse is born at Pratisthàna on the 
Godavari and becomes a favourite of king Sātavāhana ; but the 
king has another learned favourite in Sarvavarman, the reputed 
author of the Kātantra grammar. Having lost a rash wager with 
Sarvavarman, with regard to the teaching of Sanskrit to the 
king, who had been put to shame by the queen for his ignorance 
of the language, Gunadhya abjures the use of Sanskrit 
and society, and retires to the wild regions of the Vindhya hills. 
There, having learnt from another incarnated Gana of Siva 
the story of the Brhatkathā, originally narrated by Siva to 
Parvati, he records it in the newly picked up local Paišācī 
dialect, in 700,000 Slokas, of which only one-seventh was 
saved from destruction and preserved in the work as we have it! 
The Nepalese version of the legend, however, places Gunadhya's 
birth at Mathura and makes king Madana of Ujjayini his 
patron; it knows nothing of the wager but makes Gunadhya, on 
being vanquished by Sarvavarman, write the story in Paisācī for 
no otber explicit reason than the advice of a sage named 
Pulastya. The legend is obviously a pious Saiva invention 
modified in different ways in Kashmir and Nepal; * from the 
reference in the Harga-carita, one may infer that it was known 
in some form to Banabhatta; but the value of biographical and 
other details fs not beyond question. If Sarvavarman is 
introduced, Panini, Vyādi and Vararuci-Kātyāyana also figure in 
the legend as contemporaries, although the Nepalese compiler 
does not appreciate the grammatical interest, nor’ the use of 


1 Given in Lacóte, op. cit., Appendix, p. 2911. 
2 [tis as a saint of Saivism that Guņādbya figures inthe Nepalese work, as well as 
in a Cambodian inscription of about 875 A.D., which is of Saivite inspiration (S. Lévi in JA, 
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Prakrit. The association with Sātavāhana recalls one of the 
brilliant periods of Prakrit literature, and probably suggests that 
the employment of Sanskrit by the Kgatrapa rulers probably 
found a counter-movement in favour of the patronage of Prakrit 
literature; but Satavahana being a dynastic name, which may 
denote any of several kings, it does not help to solve the 
chronological problem.’ 

But much controversy has naturally centred round the 
value of the Gunadhya legend regarding its testimony on the 
form of the lost work and its language. The legend speaks of 
Guņādhya's work being written in Sloka and in the dialect of 
the wild people of the Vindhya regions, which is called the 
dialect of the Pisacas or Paišācī. Dandin, in his Kāvyādaršu 
(i. 88), appears to know the legend in some form, and states that 
the work was written in the Bhūta-bhāsā ; but he thinks that 
it was a type of the prose romance known as Katha, in which, 
of course, verse was allowed to be inserted. The three existing 
Sanskrit versions are all metrical, but this need not invalidate 
Dandin’s statement, if Dandin can be presumed to have possessed 
a direct knowledge of the work already famous in his time. 
More inconclusive is the evidence regarding the nature and 
location of the dialect in which the work was composed. In 
accordance with the legend, the Paišācī Prakrit is localised? as 
the dialect of the Vindhya regions lying near about Ujjayini, but it 
1s also maintained ° that it was a North-western Prakrit of Kekaya 
and eastern Gandhara, which is regarded as the ancestor of the 
group of Dardic dialects now spoken in Kafirstan, Swat valley, 


1 On the alleged Greek influence on ftuņādhya's work, see Lacóte, op. cit., pp. 284-86, 
who argues the opposite way to show that the Greek romince was iutluenced by the Indian. 
See Keith, HSL, p. 866 f. 

2 Sten Konow in ZDMG, LXIV, 1910, p. 95 f and J RAS, 1921, p. 244 f; Keith, HSL, 
p. 269. Rajasekhara (Kāvya-mīmāmsā, p. 51) apparently holds the same view. Sten Konow's 
view, in brief, is that the Paišācī was an Indo-Aryan language spoken by Dravidians in 
Central India. 

3 G. Grierson in JRAS, 1905, p. 286 f, ZDMG, LXVI, 1912, pp. 49 f, at pp. 74-86, 
J RAS, 1921, p. 424 f, as well as in his Linguistic Survey, 1919, Vol. III, pt. 2 and in 
Hastings, ERE, under Paigāca, Vol. X (1918), p. 48 f. 
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Citral and adjacent places. The difficulty of arriving at a final 
conclusion! lies in the fact that the statements of fairly late 
Prakrit grammarians about Paišācī Prakrit, as well as the doubtful 
fragments cited by them as specimens, * are meagre and uncertain. 
It is also not safe to argue back from the character and location 
of present-day dialects to those of a hypothetical Prakrit. The 
designation Paigaci was perhaps meant to indicate that it was an 
inferior and barbarous dialect, and the sanction of a vow was 
required for its employment; but what we know about it 
from Prakrit grammarians and other sources makes it probable 
that it was an artificial form of speech nearer in some respects 
to Sanskrit than the average Prakrit. If it hardened ¢ and d 
alone, it 1s a characteristic which may be equally applicable to a 
Vindhya dialect influenced by Dravidian and to a dialect of the 
North-west. The question, therefore, does not admit of an easy 
solution, although greater plausibility mav be attached to the 
linguistic facts adduced from the Dardic dialects. 

The exact content and bulk of the original Brhatkathā cannot 
also be determined, even to the extent to which we can 
approximate to those of the original Paūcatantra. We have two 
main sources of knowledge, derived from Kashmir and Nepal 
respectively, but both of them employ a different medium of 
expression, and are neither early nor absolutely authentic. 
The first is given by two metrical Sanskrit adaptations of 
Kashmir, namely, the Brhatkathā-maūjarī,* ‘the Bouquet of Great 


! Lacóte, op. cit., p. 51 f. Lacéte believes the Paišācī to be based upon the Indo-Aryan 
language of the North-west, but spoken by non-Aryan people. He suggests a via media by 
stating that Guņādhya picked up the idea of the dialect from travellers from the North-west, 
Lut his ephere of work lay around Ujjayini! Cf. F. W. Thomas, Foreword to Penzer's ed. of 
Ovean of Story, Vol. IV, pp. ix-x. f 

2 Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar, ed. Pischel, iv. 303-24; for Mārkeņdeys, see 
Grierson in JRAS,1918, p. 391. For a discussion of the passages, see Lacéte, op. ctt., 
p 201 f. Vararuci speaks of one Pais&ci dialect; Hemacandra appears to distinguish three 
varieties ; Markandeya increases the number to thirteen! Different localities are mentioned, 
but one locality is agreed upon, viz., Kekaya or N. W. Punjab. 

3 Ed. Sivadatta and Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1901, Parts of it (introduction and first 
two stories), translated with the Roman text, by S. Lévi in JA, 1885-86, 
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Tale,’ of the polymath Ksemendra, and the Katha-sarit-sagara,! 
' the Ocean of Rivers of Tales,' of Somadeva, the latter written 
between 1063 and 1082 A.D. and the former about a quarter of a 
century earlier.? Like Somadeva's work, that of Ksemendra is 
divided into eighteen Lambhakas,? but it is of the nature of a 
condensed abstract, industriously and perhaps (as his other 
Mafjaris show) faithfully compiled. It consists of about 7,5°0 
Slokas, as against more than 21,000 of Somadeva’s work ; but 
Ksemendra makes up for the brevity and dreariness of his 
narrative by a number of elegant, but mannered, descriptive and 
erotic passages. * Somadeva, on the other hand, is not anxious 
to abridge; but he shows considerable restraint in avoiding 
useless elaboration, and tells his stories with evident zest and in 
a clear and attractive manner. At one time it was thought that 
these two Kashmirian versions drew directly from the Prakrit 
original, but the idea has now been discarded, not only from the 
comparative evidence of their contents, but also in view of the 
discovery in Nepal in 1893 of the second important source, 
namely, the Brhatkathā-sloka-samgraha of Budhasvàmin,* which 
is also in Sloka, but unfortunately incomplete. Its date is un- 
known, but it is assigned, mainly on the probable date and 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889 (reprinted 1908, 1915 etc... H. 
Brokhaus edited i-v (with trs.), 2 vols. Leipzig 1813, and vi-viii, ix-xvili (text only) in Abh für 
die Kunde d. Morgenlandes, IT and IV, Leipzig 1862 and 1866. The work is well known from 
its Eng. trs. by C. H. Tawney under the title Ocean of Story in Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1880-87, 
reprinted with notes and essays, etc., by N. M. Penzer in 10 vols., London 1994.28, 

2 See Bühler, Uber das Zeitalter des kasmirischen Dichters Somadeva, Wien 1885. 
Somadeva wrote the work to please Süryamati, princess of Jalamdbara, wife of Ananta and 
mother of Kalaáa. Ksemendra also wrote most of his works under king Kalaéa of Kashmir, 

3 The division d'es not seem to be original, being missing in Budhosvamin’s version, 
which has Sarga division. The sections are called Gucchakas ‘clusters’ in Ksemendra, and 
Tarangas ‘billows’ in Somadeva, according to the respective titles of their works. 

4 On these descriptive passages, see Speyer, op. cit., p. 17 f. Speyer estimates that 
Ksemendra's work contains 7,561 él kas, Somadeva's 21,388. 

5 Ed. F. LacÓte, with trs., Paris 1908.29 (i-xxviii). The work was first discovered 
by Heraprasad Sastri in Nepal, but its importance was not realised till Lacóte edited the 
work and published the results of his investigations. The M8 is from Nepal, but otherwise 
there is no sign of the Nepalese origin of the work, 
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tradition of the manuscript, to the 8th or 9th century A.D. 
Although this work is a fragment of 28 Sargas and 4,589 stanzas, 
and also, as its name implies, an abbreviated abstract, its 
evidence is highly important regarding the existence of two 
distinct traditions of the text, which show considerable and 
remarkable divergences. ' 

The main theme of both the recensions appears to be the 
adventures of Naraváhanadatta, son of the gay and amorous 
Udayana, famed in Sanskrit literature, and his final attainment 
of Madanamafijuka as his bride and the land of the Vidyādbaras 
as his empire; but in the course of the achievement, he visits 
many lands and contracts a large number of marriages with 
beautiful maidens of all kinds and ranks. A vital difference, 
however, occurs in the treatment of the theme. While the 
Nepalese recension concentrates upon the main theme and gives 
a simple and connected narrative, comparatively free from 
extraneous matters, the Kashmirian recension is encumbered 
by a stupendous mass of episodic stories, indiscriminately accu- 
mulated and remotely connected, regardless of the constant 
break and obscuration of the original theme. The Nepalese 
recension, for instance, omits the introductory Gunadhya 
legend, which occurs in the Kashmirian, and plunges at once 
into the story of Gopāla and Pālaka and of the love of Gopāla's son 
for Suratamafijari, connecting it with the story of Naravahana- 
datta, who is made the narrator of the tale of his twenty-six 
marriages. The Kashmirian authors are apparently aware of this 
beginning, but the necessity of commencing with the Gunadhya 
legend and making Gunadhya the narrator of the tale makes them 
shift the story of Gopala, Pālaka and Suratamafijari, and place it, 
unconnectedly, as a kind of appendix at the end. The Nepalese 
recension omits also the unnecessary tale of Udayana’s winning of 


1 See Lacóte, Essai cited above, for a discussion of the Kashmirian versions, pp. 61-145, 
the Nepalese version, pp. 146-195, comparison of the two versions, pp. 207-18, and of the 
original Brhatkathā, pp. 1-69. 
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Padmāvatī, and does not think it desirable to provide royal ancestry 
for the courtesan Kalingasenā, mother of Madanamafijuka, in 
order to conceal the questionable origin of the heroine. In the 
Kashmirian recension, the hero Naravāhanadatta does not even 
make his appearance till his birth in Bk. IV (in both versions), 
but the narrative of the hero is interrupted for two more books 
by the stories of Saktivega and Sūryaprabha, who, recognising 
in the infant the destined emperor of the Vidyadharas, relate 
their own adventures as aspirants to the same rank. In this 
way, the main theme is constantly interrupted by a vast cycle 
of legends, although Ksemendra and Somadeva are not in perfect 
agreement, after Bk. IV, regarding the sequence and arrangement 
of the extra mass of material. It is clear that both the Kash- 
mirian versions do not, in their zeal for collection, succeed in 
producing a unified or well-constructed work, although the 
narrative of Somadeva, who is a consummate story-teller, is 
marked, in spite of its bulk, by greater coherence and desire 
to preserve, however strenuously, the effect of the main story. 
The accretions, for example, not only bring in entirely irrelevant 
stories of Mrgankadatta and Muktaphalaketu, of expedition to 
the Camphor Land and the White Island for the winning of 
Ratnaprabhā and Alamkāravatī respectively, but also incorporate 
the Vikramaditya cycle of legends and interpolate versions of 
the entire Paíicatantra and the Vetala-paficavimáati. All this, 
with the addition of countless number of small tales, legends 
and witty stories, would justify the quaint, but appropriate, 
name of Somadeva's largest collection as the ocean of the streams 
of stories, and which in their rich mass would make the over- 
whelmed reader exclaim that here is indeed God's plenty ! 

How far these episodes and legend-cycles belonged to the 
original Brhatkatha cannot be precisely determined, but it is 
clear that much of them is remotely and sometimes confusedly 
connected with the main theme, and is entirely missing in the 
Nepalese recension. It is true that Budhasvāmin's work is 
speciallyc styled a ompendium (Samgraha) and that his omissions 
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may have been dictated by a desire for, abbreviation ; it is also 
possible * that Budhasvamin is an independent writer rather than 
a mere epitomator, although he may have adhered to Gunadhya’s 
narrative in the main. Butit is clear, fromthe way in which the 
thread of the main story of Naravāhanadatta is kept from being 
lost in an interminable maze of loosely gathered episodes, that 
these interruptions or deviations from the predominant interest 
could not have occurred on a large scale in the original, if we are 
to presume from its reputation that it was a work of no small 
literary merit. It seems, therefore, that Budhasvāmin follows 
the original with greater fidelity ° than Ksemendra and Somadeva, 
who, apart from minor stories which they individually insert, 
are following a recension refashioned and much enlarged in 
Kashmir. In this recension the central theme appears to occupy, 
after the fashion of Kāvya-poets, a subordinate interest; their 
essentials are often abridged and throughout sacrificed to the 
elaboration of subsidiary adventures, as well as to a somewhat 
confused insertion of tales derived from other sources. Whether 
this Kashmirian recension was in Paigici or in Sanskrit is 
not known; but Somadeva distinctly speaks of having altered 
the language, and there are not enough verbal similarities? 
between Somadeva and Ksemendra to warrant the supposition 
of a common Sanskrit original. 

In the absence of the original work of Gunadhya, an estimate 
of its literary merit would be futile. Each of the three adap- 
tations have their own characteristics, which may or may not 
have been inherited from the original. Ksemendra's abridged 
compilation is rapid, dreary and uninspiring, except in orna- 
mental passages, which doubtless show the influence of the 
Kavya. Somadeva's larger and more popular masterpiece has 


! Winternitz, GIL, ILI, pp. 315-17. 

3 Lacéte, Essai, p. 207 f, Lacóte believes that the Kashmir recension is far retnoved ftom 
the original Brhatkathà, and was compiled about the 7th century A.D. 

3 Bpeyer, op. cit., p. 27 f, 
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been rightly praised for its immensely superior quality of vivid 
story-telling and its elegantly clear, moderate and appropriate 
style. Budhasvāmin's abstract, considered nearer to the original, 
is marked by a sense of proportion both in matter and manner, 
rapid narration, power of characterisation and simple description, 
as well as by a more bourgeois spirit and outlook suiting the 
popular tale ; but, in spite of these qualities, it is of a somewhat 
prosaic cast. It is difficult to say how far all the praiseworthy 
qualities, if not the blemishes, of these late versions, produced 
under different conditions, were present in the primary Brhatkatha, 
a verbal or even a confident substantial reconstruction of which 
is wellnigh impossible. To judge, however, from the principal 
theme, stories and characters, as well as [rom the general method 
and outlook, it is possible to assert that Guņādbya must have 
been a master at weaving into his simple story of romantic 
adventure all the marvels of myth, magic and fairy tale, as well 
as a kaleidoscopic view of varied and well-conceived characters and 
situations. Although Naravahanadatta is a prince, the story is 
not one of court life or courtly adventure, nor even of heroic 
ideals; it is essentially a picture consonant with the middle class 
view of life and sublimated with the romance of strange adventure 
in fairy lands of fancy. It is certainly a work of larger and 
more varied appeal, containing a gallery ol sketches from lite, 
romantic as well as real; and Keith is perhaps just in character- 
ising it as a kind of bourgeois epic. The loves of the much- 
married Naravahanadatta are perhaps too numerous and too light- 
hearted, like those of his famed father Udayana, but his chief and 
best love, Madanamafijuké, has only one parallel in Vasantasenà 
of the Mrechakatika ; while in Gomukha we have a fine example of 
an energetic, resourceful and wise courtier and friend. It cannot 
be determined with certainty if the numerous tales of fools, rogues 
and naughty women existed in the original; but they form an 
unparalleled store-house ol racy and amusing stories, which evince 
a wide and intimate experience of human life and are in keeping 
with the humour and robust good sense of people at large. 
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4, THE DRAMAS ASCRIBED TO BHASA 


From the dramatic fragments of Agsvaghoga it is not unreason- 
able to assume that between him and Kālidāsa, there intervened 
a period of cultivation of the dramatic art, which we find fully 
developed in the dramas of Kālidāsa, and which is warranted by 
Kālidāsa s own references to the works of Bhāsa, Somila and 
Kaviputra. Of the dramatic works of the last two authors we 
know nothing, but a great deal of facts and fancies are now avail- 
able about Bhāsa s dramas. — 

Before 1912 Bhasa was known only by reputation, having 
been honoured by Kālidāsa and Bana as a great predecessor and 
author of a number of plays, and praised and cited by a succes- 
sion of writers in later times’; but since then, much discussion 
has centred round his name with the alleged discovery of his 
original dramas. Between 1912 and 1915, T. Ganapati Sastri 
published from Trivandrum thirteen plays of varying size and 
merit, which bore no evidence of authorship, but which, on 
account of certain remarkable characteristics, he ascribed to the 
far-famed Bhàsa. All the plays appear to have been based upon 
legendary material, but some draw their theme from the Epic 
and Purànie sources. From the Ramayana, we have the Pratimā 
and the Abhiseka; from the Mahabharata, the Madhyama, 
Düta-vükya, Dūta-ghatotkaca, Karņa-bhāra, Uru-bhanga and 
Paūcarātru ; but the Svapna-rdsavadatta, Pratyūā-yaugandharā- 
yaņa, Avi-māraka and Carudatia have legendary or invented plots, 
while the Bāla-carita deals with the Puranic Krsna legend.? The 


18. Lévi, Théâtre indien, Paris 1660, 1, p, 157 f and ii, pp. 31-32 gives a résumé of 
literar y releje ccs tu Elàss knewp up to that time: otber up-to-date references are collected 
together in Appendix C to C. R. Devadhar's ed, of the plays, cited below. 

2 The legend is, of course, also found in the Harivaméa.— All the plays are available in a 
handy form in Bhāsa.nātaka-cakra or Plays ascribed to Bhāsa, published- by C, R. Devadhar, 
Poona 1037, but 1t is better to consult the original Trivandrum editions, to which references 
are given below. ` Trs. into English in two volumes by W. C. Woolner and L. Sarup, Oxford 
University Press, 1080.31. There are also numerous editions of some of the individual 
plays, but it is not necessary to enumerate them here. 
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plays were hailed with enthusiasm as the long-lost works of 
Bhāsa, but the rather hasty approbation of a novelty soon died 
down in a whirlwind of prolonged controversy. A large number 
of scholars of eminence and authority whole-heartedly supported 
the attribution to Bhasa', but the reasons adduced did not win 
entire and universal satisfaction. This led to a further and 
more detailed examination of the question, yielding some fruitful 
results, and new facts regarding the plays were also brought to 
light. Important arguments were advanced on both sides; but 
it is remarkable that there is not a single argument on either side 
which can be regarded as conclusive, or which may not be met 
with an equally plausible argument on the opposite side.” The 
problem to-day is delicately balanced ; but since emphasis may 
be laid on this or that point, according to personal predilection, 
scholars, with a few exception, appear to have taken up unflinch- 
ing attitudes and arrayed themselves in opposite camps. Between 
the two extremes lies the more sober view! which recognises that 


1 For a bibliographical note of publications on Bhāsa till 1921, see V. S. Sukthankar in 
JBRAS, 1921-22, pp. 230-49. The following publications after 1921 are of interest: S Lēvi 
in JA, 1928, p. 19 f; A.K. and K.R. Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 107 f; T. Ganapati Sastri in 
J RAS, 1994, p. 668 and BSOS, ITI, p. 627; A. K. Pisharoti, Bhāsa's Works (reprinted from 
Malayālam journal, ltasikaratna), Trivandrum 1925; K. R. Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 639, in 
IHQ, I, 1925, pp. 103 f, infJBRAS. 1925, p. 246 t; C. R., Devadhar in ABORI, 1924-25, p. 55 f ; 
C. Kunhan Raja in Zeitschr. f. Ind. und Iran, II, p. 247 f and Journal of Orient. Research, 
Madras 1927, p. 282 f; W. E. Clarke in JAOS, XLIV, p. 101 f; F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 
1922, p. 79 f, 1925, p. 180 f and 1927, p. 877 f; Keith in BSOS, III, p. 295 f; H. Weller in 
Festgabe Harmann Jacobi, Bonn 1926, pp. 114-125; Winternitz in Woolner Comm. Volume 
1940, p. 297 f; A. D. Pusalker, Bhasa, a Study, Lahore 1940, etc. 

2 The first doubt appears to have been voiced independently by Ramavatar Sarma in 
Saradé, I, Allahabad 1914-15, and by L. D. Barnett ın J HAS, 1919, p. 288 f and in BSOS, 
1920, I, pt. 8, pp. 35-38 (also  JRAS, 1921, pp. 587-89, BSOS, III, pp. 36, 
519, JRAS, 1925, p. 99). Among dissenters are also Bhattanatha Svamin in 1A, 
XLV, 1916, pp. 189-95; K. R. Pisharoti in works cited above; and Hirananda Sastri in Bhāsa 
and Authorship of the Trivandrum Plays in Meinoirs of Arch. Surv. of India, No. 28, 
Calcutta 1926; S. Kuppusvami Sastri in Introd. to Saktibhadra’s Āšcarya.cūdāmaņi, ed. 
Balamanorama Press, Madras 1929. 

3 An admirably judicious summary of the important arguments on both sides is given 
by V. 8. Sukthankar in the bibliographical note cited above, and in JBRAS, 1915, p. 126 f. 

4 Notably Sukthankar, cited above, and Winternitz in GIL, III, pp- 186, 645; but later 
os Winternitz is reported to have expressed the opinion that he is no longer a believer in 
Bhāss's authorship of the plays (C. R. Devadhar's Preface to the ed. cited above). 
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a prima facie case for Bhàsa's authorship can be made out, but 
the evidence available does not amount to conclusive proof. 

It will not be profitable to enter into the details of the 
controversy, but certain facts and arguments are to be taken into 
account before we can enter into a consideration of the plays. 
Since learned opinion is, not without reason, strangely divided, 
nothing is gained by dogmatic and sweeping assertions; and it 
should be frankly recognised that the problem is neither simple 
nor free from difficulties. The first difficulty is the absence of 
the name of the author, in the prologues and colophons, of all 
the thirteen plays. It has been argued that this would testify 
to the great antiquity of the plays; and it has been assumed, 
plausibly but without proof, that the colophons were not preserv- 
ed or that such details were left out in pre-classical times. But 
while nothing can be argued from our absolute lack of knowledge 
of pre-classical practice, the accidental and wholesale loss of 
the colophons of all manuscripts of all the thirteen plays by 
the same author is an assumption which demands too much 
from probability. On the other hand, the fact should be 
admitted at the outset that these plays are not forgeries, but form 
a part of the repertoire of a class of hereditary actors of Kerala 
(Cakkyars), that manuscripts of the plays are by no means rare, 
and that in omitting the name of the author, they resemble some 
of the plays of other classical authors similarly preserved by actors 
in Kerala. That they are not the absolutely original dramas of 
Bhasa follows from this; and the assumption that they are 
adaptations, in which the adapters had obvious reasons to remain 
nameless, is at least not less plausible. The next argument 
regarding the technique of the plays is perhaps more legitimate ; 
for there is undoubtedly a lack of conformity to the dramaturgic 
regulations of Bharata and his followers, which are more or less 
obeyed by the normal classical drama. But the argument is not 
as sound as it appears. The technical peculiarities' relate to the 
commencement of the Prologue by the Sūtradhāra, which is 


1 M.Lindengu, Bhāsa-studien, Leipzig 1918, pp. 10-87, 
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supposed to have been noticed by Binabhatta, the use of the 
word Sthāpanā for Prastāvanā, the introduction of stage-fights 
and death-scenes, the tragic ending in some plays, and the 
difference-in the Bharata-vākya. It has been shewn in reply 
that, while Bàna's reference is either obscure, misunderstood or 
entirely irrelevant,’ the formal features recur also in Malayalam 
manuscripts of quite a number of Sanskrit plays of other authors 
and are eapable of other explanations equally plausible. In the 
absence of adequate knowledge of pre-classical technique, such 
peculiarities, as are not confined to the dramas in question alone, 
are hardly of decisive value ; at most, we can infer the interest- 
ing existence of a different dramaturgic tradition, but this does 
not prove the antiquity of the Trivandrum plays. 

It has been also argued by the supporters of the attribution 
that expressions and ideas from these plays have been borrowed 
or exploited by authors like Kālidāsa and Bhavabhüti. While 
no strict proof or criterion of indebtedness is possible, it can be 
equally well argued, on the contrary, that the author or adapter 
of these anonymous plays - plagiarised the alleged passages 
from standard Sanskrit authors. The citations, again, from 
Bhāsa, or criticisms in the rhetorical or anthological literature,” 


1 [tis pointed out that Düna's refarence merely speaks of the Bhisa dramas being 
commenced by the Sūtradhāra, a characteristic which, being true of all Sanskrit plays, has no 
special application here. The formula nāndyante, found in the Southern manuscripts before 
and not after the Nēndī-$loka is nów known to be a characteristic of most South Tedian 
manuscripts of Sanskrit plays; in general, and was, thus, apparently a Iceal practice, which 
is neither material nor rélévant "To the discussion. Jt is not clear if Bana is really alluding 
to such techuical innovations a8 the shortening of the preliminaries or the combining of the 
functions of the Sitradharband the Sthāpaka. The rhetorical works are neither unanimous 
nor perfectly clear regarding the position of the nāndyante formula or the use of the word 
Sthāpanā. With regard to the employment of the Bharata-vakya, again, the Trivandrum 
plays do not follow a uniform practice which would support any definite conclusion 
regarding them. There are no such extraordinary Pautākās in the Trivandrum plays as 
suggested by Bāņa's description. 
, 2 The thirteen anthology verses ascribed to Bhāsa (one of which occurs in the 
Matta-vilāsa and four ate attributed to other authors) are missing in the Trivandtum plays. 
Even if this is suspicious, it proves nothing because of the notoriously uncertain and 
fluctuating character of anthological attributions. See F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1927, 
p. 883 f. 
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relied upon by the supporters of the theory, have some plausi- 
bility, but they do not prove much ; for these authors do not 
unfortunately name the plays from which the passages are taken. 
[t is true that one of the famous dramas of Bhāsa is cited and 
styled Svapna-vāsavadatta by some old authors’; but here again 
the difficulty is that our present text of the Trivandrum Svapna- 
nātaka does not contain some verses quoted by certain rhetori- 
cians.” The difficulty is indeed not insuperable, inasmuch as 
one can imagine that they are misquotations, or that they are 
lost in the present recension; but the wholly conjectural 
character of such an explanation is obvious. The discussion 
regarding references in the plays to Medhatithi’s Bhasya on Manu? 
or to the Artha-sdstra' has not also proved very fruitful. And, 
the least valid of all appears to be the Prakrit argument; 
which presumes that archaisms in the Prakrit of the plays 
prove their earliness; for if is now clear that some of 
them are obvious blunders, and that, of those which are genuine, 
archaisms of a similar type recur in the Malayalam manuscripts ° 
of the plays of other authors, including those of Kalidasa and 
Harsa; they are apparently local developments and cannot be 
made the safe basis of any chronological or literary conclusion.’ 


1 The argument regarding the impossibility of the plagiarism of the title does not, as 
Barnett points out, carry much weight, since we know of three Kumdra-sambharas. 

1 Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p 135 f, shews that the reference of Rārnacandra and 
Guņacanūra in their Nátya-darpana contains a situation and a stanza, quoted from a Svapna. 
rdsavadatta of Bhāsa, which really belongs, with some textual difference, to the Trivandrum 
play. F. W Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p. 895 f, similarly deals with Abhinavagupta's citation 
missing in the Trivandrum play. Cf. also F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1922, p 100 f. 

5 Barnett in BSOS, IIT, pp. 35, 520-91; Keith in BSOS, TII, p. 623 f; Sukthankar iu 
JBRAS, 1925, pp. 181-82. 

4 See Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., p. 18 f. 

6 W. Printz, Bhāsa's Prakrit, Frankfurt 1921; Keith in BSOS, TIT, p. 295; V. Lesny in 
ZDMG, LXXII, 1918, p.2031; Sukthankar in J40S, XL, 1920, pp. 243-59, and JBRAS, 
1925, pp. 103.117. i 

6 Pisharoti in BSOS, III, p. 109. 

* Sukthankar in JBRAS, 1925, p. 102 f. Even where the archaisins are genuine, it 
is, as R. L. Turner points out (J RAS, 1926, p. 175), dangerous to argue about date without 
full appreciation of possible dialectical differences, because à form may not necessarily in licate 
difference of age but only a difference of dialect or locality. 
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The historical discussion, again, regarding the identity of 
Bhāsa's patron, alleged to be mentioned in the word rājasimha 
of the Bharata-vakya, is similarly shown to be of very doubtful 
value.’ 

Leaving aside minor questions, these are, in brief, some of 
the important problems that arise out of the Trivandrum plays. 
It will be seen that the same material has led to absolutely 
contradictory results ; but none of the arguments advanced in 
support of Bhasa’s authorship is incontrovertible or reasonably 
conclusive. Opinion, again, is sharply divided about the age of 
the plays,” between those who place them in the 5th century B.C. 
and those who bring them down by different stages to the 11th 
century A.D., the estimate varying by about sixteen centuries! 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the whole question has run the 
normal course of enthusiastic acceptance, sceptical opposition 
and subdued suggestion of a via media. But beneath all this 
diversity of opinion lurks the fundamental divergence about the 
literary merits of the plays, the supporters claiming high 
distinction, worthy of a master-mind, and the dissenters holding 
that the works are of a mediocre or even poor quality. As the 
question of literary excellence is not capable of exact determina- 
tion, the difference of opinion is likely to continue, according to 
the personal bias of the particular critic, until some objective 
factor or material would supply a conclusive solution to the 
problem. But it should be made clear that the whole discussion 
has now come to a point where the plays need no longer be 
made the fertile ground of romantic speculations. Already 
different aspects of the plays have been searchingly investi- 


1 Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 61, would assign the author of the plays to the reign 
of Ksatraps Rudrasimha I, i.e., 2nd century A.D., but the arguments are not conclusive. 
Barnett conjectures that rājasimha is a proper name and refers to Pandya Tēr-Māran 
Ra‘asimba I (c. 675 A.D). 

1 See Sukthankar, JBRAS 1923 p. 233, for different estimates of the date by different 
scholars. 
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gated * ; and even if no definite solution is yet logically justified 
by the results of these intensive studies, they have helped to clear 
up misconceptions, negative baseless presumptions, and bring 
together a mass of material for further research. 

These studies have now made it reasonable to assume that 
the Trivandrum plays, whether they are by Bhasa or by some 
other playwright, are of the nature of adaptations or abridge- 
ments made for the stage, and they have in fact been regularly 
used as stage-plays in the Kerala country. This very important 
fact should not be lost sight of in any discussion of the plays. 
It explains the traditional handing down of the plays without 
mention of the author's name, in closely resembling prologues, 
which are probably stage-additions, as well as the coincidence of 
formal technique and a large number of repetitions and parallels, 
which recur in these, as also in some other Sanskrit 
plays of Kerala.’ Some unquestionably old Prakritic forms and 
genuine grammatical solecisms may have in this way been 
fossilised and preserved, although they do not necessarily prove 
the antiquity or authorship of the plays. The thirteen Trivan- 
drum plays reveal undoubted similarities, not only verbal and 
structural, but also stylistic and ideological, which might 
suggest unity of authorship,—a theory indicated by the reference 
of Bana and others to a Bhāsa Nātaka-cakra; but since these are 
adaptations, and the originals are not known, it would be unsafe 
to postulate common authorship on similarities which occur also 
in plays of other known authors preserved in Kerala. 


1 E.g., on the Prakrits of the plays, by Printz, Sukthankar and others, as noted above ; 
on lexicographical and grammatical peculiarities, by C. J. Ogden in JAOS, XXXV, 1915, 
pp. 269 f (a list of solecisms are given in App. B in Devadhara's ed.); on metrical questions, 
by V. 8. Sukthankar in JAOS, XLI, 1921, pp. 107 30; on the sources of the Udayana 
legend, by F. Lacóte in JA, XIII, 1919, pp. 193-525 and P. D. Gune in ABORI, T, 1920-21, 
pp. 1-21 ; on a concordance of parallel and recurrent passages, by Suktbankar in ABORI, IV, 
1923, p. 170 f: on the relationship between the Carudatta and the Mrcchakatika by 
Morgenstierne, Uber das Verhaltnis zwischen Cārudatta und M rcchakatika, Leipzig 1921, 
S. K. Belvalkar in Proc. of the First Orient Conf., 1922, p. 189 f, Sukthankar in JAOS, XLII, 
1922, pp. 69-74, and J. Charpentier in J RAS, 1923, p. 599 f ; etc. 

2 Some of these are collected together in Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., pp. 14-16. 
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A modified form of the theory makes an exception in favour 
of a limited number of the dramas, the merits of which have 
received wice recognition. It suggests that possibly Bhāsa 
wrote a Svapna-vāsavadatta ! and a Pratijna-yaugandharayana, 
closely related to it, of which the present texts give Malayalam 
recensions, and that the present Carudatta is the fragmentary 
original of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika of Stdraka, 
or at any rate it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which Südraka's drama is based.” But the authorship of the 
remaining plays is as yet quite uncertain. It must be said that the 
reasons adduced for these views undoubtedly make out a strong 
case ; but they are still in a great measure conjectural, and do not 
lead to any finality. It is possible also that the five one-act Maha- 
bharata pieces form a closely allied group, as the surviving 
intermediaté acts of a lengthy dramatised version of the Maha- 
bhārata story; but here also we have no definite means of 
ascertaining it for a fact. | 

In view of these difficulties and uncertainties, it is clear 
that it behoves the sober student to adopt an attitude free from 
susceptibility to any hasty or dogmatic conclusion. ‘The 
objective criterion proving insufficient, the ultimate question 
really comes to an estimate of the literary merits of the plays; 
but on a point like this, opinion is bound to be honestly diver- 
gent and naturally illusive. The circumstance that all these 
plays, even including the limited number which may be, with 
some reason, ascribed to Bhāsa, "are Malayalam adaptations or 
recensions of the original, causes a further difficulty; for the 
plays are in a sense by Bhāsa, but in a sense they are not. The 
fact of their being recasts does not, of course, make them 


1 Sukthankar, in JBRAS, 1925, 134 f, and Thomas in JRAS, 1928, p. 876 f, believe 
that the Trivandrum Svapna bas probable minor changes, but has not undergone any great 
transformation. 

9 Morgenstierne, Sukthankar and Belvalkar, as cited above. The Cūrudatta is 
undoubtedly a fragment, but from internal evidence it is probable that the author or the 
compiler never contemplated writing only four acts. It is, however, not explained why this 
work alone is recovered as a fragment. See below under Šūdraka, 
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forfeit their connexion with the original, but the extent to which 
older material has been worked over or worked up by a later 
hand is unknown and uncertain. The suggestions that have 
been made about distinguishing the apparently older from the 
more modern matter and manner are more or less arbitrary ; for, 
in spite of unquestionably primitive traits, the process involves 
the difficulty of distinguishing the true Bhasa from the pseudo- 
Bhāsa, not merely play by play, but scene by scene, and even 
verse by verse. : It must also be admitted that all the plays 
are nof, by whatever standard they are judged, of equal merit, 
and cannot be taken as revealing the alleged master-mind. One 
must feel that some of the scenes are very inferior and some of 
the verses are of feeble workmanship. At the same time, it 
can hardly be dented that here we have a series of plays, which 
are of varying inerit but not devoid of interest; that in part or in 
entirety they may not belong to Bhāsa, but they certainly 
represent a somewhat different tradition of dramatic practice; 
and that, if they are not as old as some critics think, they are of 
undoubted importance in the literary history of the Sanskrit 
drama. | 

Leaving aside the fragmentary Cārudatta in four acts,’ the 
two dramas which have won almost universal approbation are 
the Svapna-vasavadatta and the  Pratijfia-yaugandharayana; and, 
in spite of obvious deficiencies, the approbation is not unjust. 
Both these works are linked together by external similarities and 
internal correspondences; and their theme is drawn from the 


l Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser., 1914, 1922; the text. along with 


correspondences to Südraka's Mrcchakatiha, is reprinted by Morgenstierne, op. cit. The 
fragment has no Nandi verse, and abruptly ends with the heroine’s resolve to start out for 
Cārudatta's house. The dramatic incidents do not show any material divergence of a literary 
significance from Südraka's drama.—The Bhāsa plays are published in the following order by 
T. Ganapati Sastri from Trivandrum : Svapna (also 1915, 1916, 1923, 1924), Pratijfiá (also 
1920), Avi.māraka, Paūcarātra (also 1917), Bala-carita, Madhyama (also 1917), Dūta-vākya 
(also 1918, 1925), Dūta-ghatotkaca, Karņa-bhāra and Ūru-bhaūga—all in 1912, the iast five in 
one volume, the othera separately ; Abhigeka 1913; Cūrudatta 1914 (also 1922); and Pratima 
1915 “algo 1994). 
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same legend-cycle of Udayana,’ the semi-historical beau ideal of 
Sanskrit literature, whose story must have been so popularised 
by the Brhatkathā that Kālidāsa assures us of its great popularity 
in his time at Avanti. "The story of Udayana’s two pretty amou- 
rettes supply the romantic plot to Harga’s two elegant plays ; but 
what we have here is not the mere banality of an amusing court- 
intrigue, In the Pratijžāā, Udayana and Vāsavadattā do not 
make their appearance at all, but we are told a great deal about 
them, especially about Udayana's accomplishments, his courage, 
his love and impetuous acts. Itis really a drama of political 
intrigue, in which the minister Yaugandharāyaņa, as the title 
indicates, is the central figure; but it achieves a more diversified 
interest than the Mudrā-rāksasa by interweaving the well-known 
romance of Udayana’s love and adventure into the plot, 
Although the whole drama is characterised by simplicity and 
rapidity of action, it cannot be said that the plot is clearly and 
carefully developed. The ruse of the artificial elephant appears to 
have been criticised by Bhamaha (iv. 40) as incredible, especially 
as Udayana is described as one well-versed in the elephant-lore, 
but it is a device which is not unusual in the popular tale and 
need not be urged as a serious defect. It is, however, not made 
clear at what stage the incident of the music lesson, alluded to 
in IV. 18, actually took place,* nor why the captive king, at 
first treated with honour and sympathy, was thrown iuto prison 


! On the legend of Udayana, see Lacóte, cited above, and A. V. W. Jackson's intro- 
duction to Priyadaršikā, p. lxiii f and references cited therein. 

2 It could not have come between Acts II and III for the jester and the minister know 
nothing of it; and Udayana's famous lute is sent by Pradyota to Vāsavadattā in Act IT, 
while Udayar.a lies wounded in the middle palace. In Act III we are told that Udayana, now 
in prison. somehow recovers the lute and, catcbes sight of Vāsavadattā, as she goesinan 
open palanquin to worship at a shrine opposite the prison-gate. Nor is the music lesson 
made the occasion of the first meeting between Acts IlI and I / ; and yet no other version is 
given in the play. Lacēteis perhaps right in pointing out thatthe allusive way in which 
the theme is developed in these plays proves that it was already familiar to their audience, 
and the details, which the dramatist casually introduces or omits, are to be supplied from 
popular tradition. The hiatus, therefore, did not perhaps prove very serious or material to the 
audience of the plays. 
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so that '' bis fetters clank as he bows before the gods.” Never- 
theless, the drama finely depicts the sentiment of fidelity of a 
minister who is prepared even by sacrifice of himself to bring 
about a successful royal alliance. Some of the episodes, 
especially the domestic scene at the palace of Mahāsena Pradyota 
and the amusing interlude of the intoxicated page, are skilfully 
drawn ; the characterisation, especially of Yaugandharàyana, is 
vivid and effective; and the sustained erotic sub-plot, despite 
the non-appearance of the principal characters, enhances its main 
interest of political strategy. 

The much praised Svapna-vāsavadatta, on the other hand, 
“is less open to criticism. It is more effectively devised in plot,’ 
and there is a unity of purpose and inevitableness of effect. 
The general story belongs to the old legend; but the motif of 
the dream is finely conceived, the characters of the two heroines 
are skilfully discriminated, and the gay old amouristof the 
legend and of Harsa's dramas is figured as a more serious, 
faithful, if somewhat love-sick and imaginative, hero. The 
main feature of the play, however, is the dramatic skill and 
delicacy with which are depicted the feelings of Vāsavadattā, to 
whose noble and steadfast love no sacrifice is too great; while 
her willing martyrdom is set off by the equally true, but helpless, 
love of Udayana as a victim of divided affections and motives of 
statecraft. It is a drama of fine sentiments; the movement is 
smooth, measured and dignified, and the treatment is free from 
the intrusion of melodrama, or of rant and rhetoric, to which 
such sentimental plays are often liable. If it is rough-hewn and 
unpolished, it also reveals the sureness of touch of a great 
dramatist; and to stint the word masterpiece to it is absurd and 
ungenerous. 


1 But there are some trifling inconsistencies and lack of inventive skill, e.g., the false 
report of Vāsavadattā's death is made the pivot of the plot, but the audience knows from 
the beginning that the queen is not really dead. One may, hcwever, justify it by 
Coleridge's dictum of dramatic expectation, instead of dramatic surprise. 
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It must be frankly admitted, however, that these happy 
features are not possessed by the ten remaining Trivandrum 
plays, altbough each of them possesses some striking scenes or 
remarkable characteristics. Excepting the Pafícarütra, which 
extends to three acts, the Mahabharata plays, whose literary 
merit has been much exaggerated, consist of one act each, and 
form rather a collection of slight dramatic scenes than complete 
and finished dramas. But they are meant to be of a sterner 
stuff, and make up by vigour what they lack in finish, although 
a lurking fondness is discernible for mock-heroic or violent 
situations. The Madhyama has a theme of the nature of a fairy 
tale, of which there is no hint in the Epic; but the motif of a 
father meeting and fighting his own son undwares is not original, 
nor is the idea of the ‘middle one,’ though cleverly applied, 
unknown, in view of the Brahmana story of Sunahsepa (Ait. Br., 
vii. 15). What is original is the imagining of the situation out 
of the epic tale; but the possibilities of the theme are hardly 
well-developed within the narrow limits of one act. There is 
also in the Epic no such embassy of Bhima’s son as is dramatised 
in the Dūta-ghatotkaca, which describes the tragic death of 
Abhimanyu and theimpending doom of the Kurus; there is some 
taunting and piquancy, but no action, and the whole scene is 
nothing more than a sketch. The Dūta-vākya is more directly - 
based on the account of the embassy of Krsna, described in the 
Udyoga-parvan ; but it suffers also from the same lack of action, 
and the theme is exceedingly compressed and hardly completed. 
While the introduction of the painted scroll of Draupadi is an 
ingenious invention to insult the envoy effectively, the appearance 
sof Vignu’s weapons, though original, is silly in serving no useful 

“dramatic purpose. In spite of its tragic note and simplification 
of the original story, the Karņa-bhāra, which describes the sad 
end of Karna, is scarcely dramatic, and the only feature which 
.appeals is the elevation of Karna s character it is not only a 
one-act play but really a one-character play. "The same sympathy 
for the fallen bero is seen in the Oru-bhanga, which represents ` 
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the theme of Duryodhana’s tragic death somewhat differently 
from that of the Epic. The noble resignation of Duryodhana and 
the invention of the poignant passage, which brings the blind 
king and his consort on the scene and makes Duryodhana’s little 
son attempt to climb on his father's broken thighs, reveal some 
dramatic power; but the introductory long description of the 
unseen fight is not happily conceived, and the play is also 
remarkable in having as many as sixty-six stanzas in one act 
alone! The Paūcarātra, in three acts, is longer in extent, and 
perhaps shows more invention and possesses greater interest. Tt, 
selects, from the Virata-parvan, the dramatic situation of the 
Pandavas in hiding being forced into battle with the Kurus; but 
it simplifies the epic story, the details of which are freely 
handled. While Trigarta’s attack is omitted, Duryodhana’s 
sacrifice, the motif of his rash promise, Abbimanyu’s presence 
on the Kaurava side and capture by Bhima are invented; and 
Duryodhana and Karna are represented in more favourable 
light, Sakuni being the only villain in the piece. The number 
of characters is large in. proportion to its length. The play is 
ingeniously titled, and there are some striking dramatic scenes ; 
but regarded as a story, it is far inferior to that of the Epic, and 
there is no substance in the suggestion that it 1s closer to the 
epic feeling and characterisation. The epic plays are, no doubt, 
of a heroic character, but they are far removed from the heroic 
age ; their novelty wins a more indulgent verdict than is perhaps 
justified by their real merit. 

The Ramayana plays are more ambitious and much larger 
in extent. The Pratimā seeks, in seven acts, to dramatise, with 
considerable omission and alteration, the almost entire Ramayana 
story, but its interest centres chiefly round the character of 
Bharata and Kaikeyi. Kaikeyī is conceived as une femme incom- 
prise, a voluntary victim of public calumny, to which she patiently 
submits for the sake of her husband's honour and the life of 
her dear step-son; and here again we find the same sympathy 
for the martyr and the persecuted, The development of the 
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plot is skilfully made to depend on the secrecy of Kaikeyīs 
noble motive for the seemingly greedy conduct of demanding 
the throne for her own son; but for this, the plea of a Sulka 
(dowry) promised to her by Dagaratha has to be substituted for 
the two boons of the original, and the explanation of the secrecy 
of her motive itself at the end is rather far-fetched. The scene 
of the Statue Hall is connected with the same motif and creates 
a situation ; but it is hardly worked out as the key-note of the 
play, as the title would suggest. The liberty taken in modifying 
the scene of Sità's abduction, no doubt, substitutes a noble 
motive for the vulgar one of the greed for a golden deer; but it 
fails to be impressive by making Rama a childishly gullible 
person and Ravana a rather common, boastful villain. One of 
the striking scenes of the drama is that of Dašaratha's sorrow and 
death, which reveals a delicate handling of the pathos of the 
situation ; but, on the whole, the merits and defects of this drama 
appear to be evenly balaneed.w/The Abhiseka, on the other hand, 
takes up the Ramayana story at the point of the slaying of Valin 
and consecration of Sugriva, and supplies, in six acts, the epi- 
sodes omitted in the other play, ending with the ordeal of Sita 
and the consecration of Rima. The play is perhaps so named 
because it begins and ends with a consecration, But there is not 
much dramatic unity of purpose hehind the devious range of epic 
incidents. Its main feature is the sympathetic characterisation of 
Valin and Ravana, but the other figures are of much less interest. 
Rama is directly identified with Vignu; but he is here, more or 
less, a.ruthless warrior, of whose treacherous slaying of Valin no 
‘convincing explanation is offered. In crossing the ocean, the 
miracle of divided waters is repeated from the episode of 
Vasudeva’s crossing the Yamuna in the Bāla-carita. Even if 
the Abhiseka is not a dreary summary of the corresponding 
parts of the Epic, it contains a series of situations rather 
than a sequence of naturally developed incidents, and is 
distinctly feebler in dramatic character and quality than the 
Pratimā, 
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‘The Bāla-carita, in five acts, is similarly based upon a 
number of loosely joined incidents {rom the early life of Krsna, 
but there are some features which are not found in the epic and 
Puranic legends. If they are inventions, some of them (such as 
the great weight of the baby Krsna, the gushing of water from 
the sands, or the incursion of Garuda and Visnu's weapons) are 
clumsy and serve no dramatic purpose, while the introduction of 
Caņdāla maidens and of Kārtyāyanī, though bizzarre, is scarcely 
impressive. The erotic episodes of Krgna's career are missing, 
and the softer feeling is not much in evidence. There is a great 
deal of killing in most of the epic dramas mentioned above; but 
the Bala-carita perhaps surpasses them all in melodramatic’ vio- 
lence and ferocity. There is the slaying of the bull-demon, of 
the baby-girl hurled on the stone, as well as of the two prize- 
fighters and Kamsa himself, rapidly slaughtered 1u two stanzas ! 
Kamsa. however, is not an entirely wicked person, but, as a fallen 
Tiero, is represented with much sympathy. There is, however, 
little unity or completeness of effect; the play is rather a 
dramatisation of a series of exciting incidents. As such, it is a 
drama of questionable merit ; at least, it hardly deserves the high 
praise that has been showered on it with more zeal than reason. 

The Avt-māraka depicts the love-adventure of a prince in 
disguise, whom a curse has turned, for the time being, into an 
outcast sheep-killer. It is interesting for its somewhat refresb- 
ing, if not original, plot, based probably on folk-tale,* of the love 
of an apparent plebeian for a princess. But from the outset it is 
clearly indicated that the handsome and accomplished youth must 
be other than what he seems; and the suspense is not skilfully 
maintained up to the unravelling of the plot at the end. As in 
the Pratijūā, the Vidüsaka here is lively and interesting, but a 
Brahmin companion.to an apparent outcast is oddly fitted. The 
denouement of a happy marriage, with the introduction of the 


1 On the Krgņa legend see Winternitz in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, pp. 125.37. 


2 The motifs of recognition and of the magic ring conferring invisibility are clearly 
important alamantea af tha niat Aavivad annoronilv frem folk.-tale. 
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celestial busy-body, Narada, is rather lame; and the drama is 
not free from a sentimental and melodramatic atmosphere, in 
which the hero seeks suicide twice and the heroine once. For 
diversion from excess of sentiment, there are amusing scenes,, 
such as the dialogue of the hero with the nurse and the small 
episode of the jester and the maid; but there is enough of over- 
strained brooding and one long monologue in the course of the 
hero's sentimental burglary, in which the question is not merely 
of the number of lines, but one of vital connexion. There is, 
however, no justification for the claim that the Avi-māraka is a 
drama of love primitive in its expression and intensity. 

It will be seen that all these plays are more or less faulty, 
and are not as great as they are often represented to be. Judg- 
ment must ultimately pass in respect of the Svapna and the 
Pratijūā, which have the greater probability, at least from the 
literary point of view, of being attributed to Bhasa. They also 
are not faultless; but what appeals most to a student of the 
Sanskrit drama in these, as well as in the other plays, is their 
rapidity of action, directness of characterisation and simplicity 
of diction, which are points often neglected in the normal 
Sanskrit drama in favour of poetical excursions, sentimental 
excesses and rhetorical embellishments. The number of characters 
appearing never worries our author, but the stage is never 
overcrowded by the rich variety ; and, while most of the major 
characters are painted with skill and delicacy, the minor ones are 
not, normally, neglected. There is considerable inventive 
power ; and even if the constructive ability is not always 
praiseworthy, the swift and smooth progress of the plot is seldom 
hindered by the profusion of descriptive and emotional stanzas, 
and monostichs are freely employed. There is no lack of 
craftsmanship in transforming a legend or an epic tale into a 
drama, and daring modifications are introduced, although it may 
be admitted that the crafismanship is not always admirable, nor 
the modifications always well judged. ‘The style and diction are 
clear and forcible, but not uncouth or inelegant; they have little 
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of the succulence and ' slickness ' of the ornate Kavya. Even a 
casual reader will not fail to notice that the dramas do not 
possess elaborate art and polish of the standard type, but that 
there is, without apparent effort, vigour and liveliness of a rare 
kind. The plays defy conventional rules, and even conventional 
expression, but are seldom lacking in dramatic moments and 
situations. Perhapsa less enthusiastic judgment would find 
that most of the plays are of a somewhat prosaic cast, and miss 
in them the fusing and lifting power of a poetic imagination ; 
but it would be unjust to deny that they possess movement, 
energy and vividness of action, as wellas considerable skill of con- 
sistent characterisation. ‘Tliere is nothing primitive in their art, 
on the one hand, and nothing of dazzling excellence, on the 
other, but there is an unadorned distinction and dignity, as well 
as an assurance of vitality. Even after deductions are made from 
exaggerated estimates, much remains to the credit of the author 
or authors of the plays. Whether all the aberrations, weaknesses 
and peculiarities indicate an embryonic stage of art, or: an 
altogether different dramatic tradition, or perhaps an individual 
trait, is not definitely known; nor is it certain that all or any 
one of these plays really belong to Bhasa and to a period of 
comparative antiquity ; nor, again, can we determine the extent 
and nature of the recast to which they were submitted ; but what 
is still important to consider 1s that here we have, at least in some 
of the fascinating plays like "Svapnā and Prātijūā, a dramatist 
or dramatists of real power, whose unlaboured, but not forceless, 
art makes a direct and vitally human appeal. The deficiencies 
are patent, and a critic with a tender conscience may feel 
inclined to justify them ; but they need not diminish or obscure 
the equally patent merits. ‘The dramas have wrestled with and 
conquered time; and even if we cannot historically fit them in, 
they have an unmistakable dramatic, if not poetic, quality, and 
this would make them deserve a place of their own in the history 
of the Sanskrit drama. 


CHAPTER III 
KALIDASA 


Of Kalidasa’s immediate predecessors we know little, and 
with the doubtful exception of the plays ascribed to Bhāsa, we 
know still less of their works. Yet, it is marvellous that the 
Kavya attains its climax in him and a state of perfection which 
is never parallelled in its later history. If Asvaghoga prepared 
the way and created the new poetry and drama, he did not finish 
the creation ; and the succession failed. In the interval of three 
or four centuries we know of other kinds of literary effort, but we 
have little evidence of the type which would explain the finished 
excellence of Kālidāsa s poetry. It must have been a time of 
movement and productiveness, and the employment of ornate 
prose and verse in the Gupta inscriptions undoubtedly indicates 
the flourishing of the Kavya; but nothing striking or decisive in 
poetry or drama emerges, or at least survives. What impresses 
us in Kalidisa’s works is their freedom from immaturity, but this 
freedom must have been the result of prolonged and diverse 
efforts extending over a stretch of time. In Kalidasa we are 
introduced at once to something new which no one hit upon 
before, something perfect which no one achieved, something 
incomparably great and enduring for all time. His outstanding 
individual genius certainly accounts for a great deal of this, but 
it appears in a sudden and towering glory, without being 
buttressed in its origin by the intelligible gradation of lower 
eminences. It is, however, the effect also of the tyrannical domi- 
nance of a great genius that it not only obscures but often wipes 
out by its vast and strong effulgence the lesser lights which 
surround it or herald its approach. 
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Of the predecessors of whom Kālidāsa himself speaks, or of 
the contemporaries mentioned by legends, we have very little 
information. There are also a few poets who have been confused, 
identified or associated with Kālidāsa ; they may have been con- 
temporaries or immediate successors. Most of these, however, are 
mere names, and very scanty and insignificant works have been 
ascribed to them by older tradition or by more modern guess-work. 
Of these, the only sustained work is that of Pravarasena whose 
date is unknown, but who may have reigned in Kashmir in the 
oth century A.D.’ He wrote the Setu-bandha or Rāvaņa-vadha* 
in fifteen cantos, but if it is in Prakrit, it is obviously modelled on 
the highly artificial Sanskrit Kavya. The anthologies,’ however, 
assign to him three Sanskrit stanzas, but they are hardly 
remarkable. Kahlana (ii-16) mentions Candraka or Candaka as 
a composer of dramas under Tufijina of Kashmir; but of him and 
his work nothing is known, excepting small fragments preserved 
by Srivara in his Subhāsttāvali; and the identity of this dramatist 
with the Buddhist grammarian Candragomin, who also composed 
a drama (now preserved in Tibetan and entitled Lokānanda) is 
extremely hypothetical. Of  Matrgupta, who is said to 
have been Pravarasena’s predecessor on the throne of Kashmir, 
and who may or may not be identical with dramaturgist 
Mātrguptācārya,* nothing remains except two stanzas contextually 
attributed by the Kashmirian Kahlana in his Raja-tarangtni 


1 See Peterson in Sbhv, pp. 60-61, But Stein in his translation of the Rdja-tarangini, 
i, pp. 66, 84 f, would place Pravarasena II as late as the second half of the 6th century. The 
ascription of the Kauntalesvara-dautya to Kālidāsa by Ksemendra and Bhoja is used to show 
that Pravarasena, as the Vākātaka ru'er of Kuntula, was a contemporary of Kālidāsa, but it 
is only an unfounded conjecture. 

2 Ed. 8. Goldschmidt, with German trs (and word index by P. Goldschmidt), Strassburg 


and London 1880, 1884; ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab. with Skt. comm. of Rāmadāsa, 
NSP, Bombay 1896. 


3 Kes. introd., pp. 64-55. 


48. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 32; fragments of this writer have been collected from 
citations in later works and published by T. R. Chintamani in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, JI (1928), pp. 118-98. 
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(iii, 181, 252),! and one by another Kashmirian, Ksemendra, 
in his Aucitya-vicāra-carcā (ad 22). Mātrgupta, himself a 
poet,.is said to have patronised Mentha or Bhartrmentha,” 
whose Hayagriva-vadha elicited royal praise and reward. The 
first stanza of this work, in Sloka, is quoted by Ksemendra,' 
as wellas by some commentators and anthologists,* but it is 
obviously too inadequate to give an idea of the much lauded 
lost poem. ‘Tradition associates Kalidasa also with Ghatakarpara 
and Vetālabhatta. It has been suggested ? that Ghatakarpara may 
be placed even earlier than Kālidāsa ; but the laboured composition 
of twenty-four stanzas,* which passes under his name, hardly 
deserves much notice. It reverses the motif of the Megha-dūtu 


€ 


by making a love-lorn woman, in the rainy season, send a 
message to her lover, and aims chiefly at displaying skill in the 
verbal trick of repeated syllables, known as Yamaka, exclusively 
using, however, only one variety of it, namely, the terminal. It 
employs a variety of metres,’ but shows little poetic talent. Nor 


! These are also given as Mātrgupta's in Sbhv, nos. 3181 and 2550. It is curious that 
the first stanza is assigned to Karpatika by Ksemendra (Aticitya-vicdra ad 15). 

2 Kahlana, iii. 195 f, 260-62. The word mentha means an elephant-driver, and this mean. 
ing is referred to in a complimentary verse in Sml (4.61). The poet is sometimes called 
Hastipaka. Mankhaka (ii. 53) places Mentha as a poetin the same rank with Bhāravi, 
Subandhu, and Bana; Sivasvamin (xx. 47) equals him with Kālidāsa and Dandin; while 
Rajasekbara thinks that Vá!miki re-incarnated as Mentha! 

3 Suvrtta-tilaka ad iii, 16. The poem is also mentioned in Kuntaka's Vakrokti-jivita 
(ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, p. 243), and in the Ndtya-darpana of Ramacandra and Guņa- 
candra (ed. GOS, Baroda 1929, p. 174). 

4 Peterson, op. cit , pp. 92-94. Small fragments are preserved in Srivara's Subhāsitāvalt, 
nos 203-204, 

5 H. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p. 125 note. Jacobi relies mainly on the wager offered by 
the poet at the close that he would carry water io a broken pitcher forany one who would 
surpass him in the weaving of Yarnakas; but the poem may have beea anonymous, and the 
author's name itself nay have had a fictitious origin from the wager itself The figure 
Yamaka, though deprecated by Anandivardhana, is old, being comprehended by Bharata, 
and need not of itself prove a late date for the poem. 

6 Ed. Haeberlin in Kavya-samgraba, p. 120 f, which is reprinted by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar in his Kavya samgraha, I, Calcutta 1886, p. 357.66; ed. with a Skt. comm. by G.M, 
‘Dursch, Berlin 1828, with German verse trs. 

1 Sundari, Vasantatilaka, Aupacchandasika, Rathoddhalā, Pugpitāgrā, Upajāti and 
Drutavilambita, among which Rathoddhatā predominates, 
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is there much gain if we accept the attribution to this poet of the 
Niti-sdra,’ which is simpler in diction but which is merely a 
random collection of twenty-one moralising stanzas, also com- 
posed ina variety of metres.* Of the latter type is also the 
Nīti-pradīpa” of sixteen stanzas, which is ascribed to Vetāla- 
bhatta; but some of the verses of this shorter collection are 
indeed fine specimens of gnomic poetry, which has been much 
assiduously cultivated in Sanskrit. 

The doubtful poems of Kālidāsa, which comprise some 
twenty works form an interesting subject, but no serious or com- 
plete study has yet been made of them. Some of them, such as 
the elaborate Yamaka-kavya, called the Nalodaya® in four cantos, 
and the slight Ralsasa-kacya^ in some twenty stanzas, are now 


l Fd ITaeberlin, op. ct., p. 504 f; Jivananda, op. cit., pp. 374-80. 

* l'pijàti, Sardülavikridita, Bhujangaprayáta, Sloka, Veinsasthavila, Vasantatilaka, 
Mandákiántà, the Stoka predominating, Some of the stanzas are fine, but they recur in 
other works and collections. 

3 Ed, Haeberlin, op. cit, p. 526 f ; Jivananda, op. cit., pp. 366-72. The metres nsed are 
Upajàti, Vasantatilaka, Sardilavikridita, Drutavilambita, Vainisasthavila, Mandākrāntā and 
Sloka, 

4 Sanka is also regarded as a contemporary of Kālidāsa. He cannot be identical with 
Sankuka, whom Kahlana mentions as the anthor of the Bhucandbhyudaya, a poem now 
lcst : for he belongs to the time Ajitapida of Kashmir (about 813-16 A.D.); see S, K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 38. Šankuka is also cited in the Anthologies, in one of which he is 
called son of Mayūra : see Peterscn in Sbhr, p. 127 and G. P. Quac kenbos, Poems of Mayüra, 
pp. (0.52. Perhaps to this Saükuka, cited as Amātya Sankuka, is also attributed a drama, 
e'titled Citrotpalālambitaka Prakarana, from which a passage is quoted in the Nātya- 
darpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra (p. 86). 

5 Ed. with the Subodhini comm, of the Maithila Prajiakara-migra, and with introd., notes 
und trs. in Latin by F. Benary, Berlin 1830; ed. Jagannath Sukla, with the same comm., 
Calcutta 1870 ; also ed. W. Yates, with metrical Engl. trs., Calcutta 1844. Pischel (ZDMG, 
LVI, p. 626) adduces reasons for ascribing its authorship to Ravideva, son of Nārāyaņa 
and author probably also of the Kākgasa-Lārya. With this view R. G. Bhandarkar (Report, 
1888.84, p. 16) agrees. Ravideva's date is unknown, but Peterson (JBRAS, XVII, 
1887, p. 69, note, corrected in Three Reports, 1887, p. 20 f) states that a commentary 
on the Nalodaya is dated in Samvat 1664-1608 A.D. But A. R. Ramauatha Ayyar ( JRAS, 
1925, p. 263) holds that the author of the Nalodaya was a Kerala poet, named Vasudeva, son 
of Ravi, who lived in the court of Kulagekhara and bis successor Rama in the first half of the 
9th century (?), and wrote also another Yamoka-kivya, Yudhisthira-vijaya (ed. NSP, Bombay 
1897) and an unpublished alliterative poem called Tripura.dakanā : see below under cb. vi. 

6 Ed. A. Hoefer in Sanskrit Lesebuch, Berlin 1849; ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1890, 
1900; also in Jivananda, op, cit., ITI, pp. 343-53; trs. by F. Belloni-Filippi in GSAJ, XIX, 
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definitely known to be wrongly ascribed ; but it is possible that 
some of the Kālidāsa Apocrypha belongs to his contemporaries 
and followers. A more serious claim for Kālidāsa's authorship 
is made for the Rtu-samhāra! as a youthful production of the 
poet. It has been contested, however, that the poem may be 
young, but not with the youth of Kālidāsa. ‘I'he Indian 
tradition on the question is uncertain ; for while it is popularly 
ascribed, Mallinātha, who comments on the other three poems of 
Kālidāsa, ignores it*; and the artistic conscience of Sanskrit 
rhetoricians did not accept it, as they did the other three poems, 
for purposes of illustration of their rules; nor is any citation 
from it found in the early anthologies." The argument that the 
poem is an instance of Kālidāsas juvenilia* and is, therefore, not 
taken into account by commentators, anthologists and rhetori- 
cians, ignores niceties of style, and forgets that the poem does 
not bear the obvious stigmata of the novice." The Indian literary 
sense never thought it fit to preserve immaturities. ‘The work is 
hardly immature in the sense that it lacks craftsmanship, for its 


1906, pp. 83 f. It is sometimes called Buddhivinoda or Vidvadvinoda Kavya, a text of which is 
published by D. R. Mankad in JHQ, XIII, 1986, p. 6921; see S. K. De in 1HQ, XIV, 
PP. 172.76. There is a poet named Rākgasa or Raksasa Pandita, cited respectively in Skm 
(i. 90.5) and SP (nos. 3810-11), although the stanzas in the anthologies are not taken from the 
poem, P. K. Gode (Journal of Indian Hist., XIX, 1940, pp. 812-19) puts the lower limit of 
the date of the Raksasa-kdvya at 1000 A, D. on the strength of the date 1159 A.D. ota 
Jaina commentary on it. 

1 Ed. W. Jones, Calcutta 1792 (reproduced in fasc. by H. Kreyenborg, Hannover 1924); 
ed. with a Latin and German metrical trs, by P. von Bohlen, Leipzig 1840; cd. W. L. 
Pansikar, with the comm. of Maņirāma, NSP, Bombay, 6th ed. 1922 (1st ed. 1906). 

2 Mallinātha at the outset of his commentary on Raghu’, spcaks of only three Kavyas of 
Kalidasa on which he himself comn ents. 

3 Excepting four stanzas in Sbhv, of which ncs. 1674, 1678 (= t vi. 16, 19) are 
assigned expressly to Kālidāsa, and nos. 1703, 1704 (= [ite i. 18, 20) are cited with kayor api. 
But on the composite text of this antt.ology, which renders its testimory doubtful, see S. K. De 
in J RAS, 1927, pp. 109-10. 

4 Hillebrandt, Kālidāsa, Breslau 1991, p. 66 f ; Keith in JRAS, 1912, pp. 1066.70, JRAS, 
1918, pp. 410-412, HSL, pp. 82-84; J. Nobel in ZDMG, LXVI, 1912, pp. 275.82, 
LXXIII, 1919, p. 194 f and JRAS, 1918, pp. 401-10; Harichand Sastri, L'Art poétique de 

l'Inde (Paris 1917), pp. 240-42, 
š F, H. Johnston, introd, to Buddha-carita, p. lxxxi, 
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descriptions are properly mannered and conventional, even if 
they show some freshness of observation and feeling for nature ; 
its peculiarities and weaknesses are such as show inferior literary 
talent, and not a mere primitive or undeveloped sense of style.’ It 
has been urged that Vatsabhatti in his Mandasor inscription 
borrows expressions and exploits two stanzas of the Ktu-samhāra. 
The indebtedness is much exaggerated,” but even if it is accepted, 
it only shows the antiquity of the poem, and not Kālidāsa's 
authorship. If echoes of Kālidāsa's phrases and ideas are trace- 
able (e.g. ii. 10), they are sporadic and indicative of imitation, 
for there is nowhere any suggestion of Kālidāsa as a whole.’ The 
poem is, of course, not altogether devoid of merit; otherwise 
there would not have been so much controversy. It is not a bare 
description, in six cantos, of the details of the six Indian seasons, 
nor even a Shepherd’s Calender, but,a highly cultured picture of 
the seasons viewed through the eyes of a lover. Tna sense it has 
the same motif as is seen in the first part of the Megha-dūta ; but 
the treatment is different, and there is no community of character 
between the two poems, It strings together rather conventional 
pictures of kissing clouds, embracing creepers, the wildly rushing 
streams and other tokens of metaphorical amorousness in nature, 
as well as the effect and significance of the different seasons for 
the lover. It shows flashes of effective phrasing, an easy flow of 
verse and sense of rhythm, and a diction free from elaborate 
complications, but the rather stereotyped descriptions lack rich- 


ness of content and they are not blended sufficiently with human 
feeling. 


1 This would rather rule out the suggestion that inasmuch as it shares some of Aéva- 
ghosa's weaknesses, it 1s a half-way house between Aévaghoga and Kālidāsa. 


2 Of. G. R. Nandargikar, Kumāradāsa, Poona 1908, p. xxvi, note. 


3 Very pertinently Keith calls attention to Kālidāsa 's picture of spring in Kumāra” iii and 
Raghu’ ix, and of summer in Raghu? xvi (vo which scattered passages frum the diamas can also 
be added); but the conclusion he draws that they respectively show the"developed and undeve- 


loped style of the same poet is a matter of. personal preference rather than of literary 
judgment. 
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Unlike later Sanskrit poets, who are often confident self- 
puffers, Kālidāsa expresses modesty and speaks little of himself. 
The current Indian anecdotes about him are extremely stupid, 
and show that no clear memory remained of him. He is one 
of the great poets who live and reveal themselves only in 
their works. His date, and even approximate time, is at 
worst uncertain, at best conjectura). His works have been 
ransacked for clues, but not very successfully ; but since 
they bear general testimony to a period of culture, ease and 
prosperity, they have been associated with the various great 
moments of the Gupta power and glory. The hypotheses and 
controversies on the subject need not occupy us here,! for 
none of the theories are final, and without further and more 
definite material, no convincing conclusion is attainable. 
Let it suffice to say that since Kālidāsa is mentioned as a 
poet of great reputation in the  Aihole inscription of 634 
A.D., and since he probably knows Asvaghosa’s works and 
shows a much more developed form and sense of style (a 
position which, however, has not gone unchallenged), * the 
limits of his time are broadly fixed between the 2nd and the 
Gth century A.D. Since his works reveal the author as a 
man of culture and urbanity, a Jeisured artist probably 
enjoying, as the legends say, royal patronage under a 


1 The literature on the subiect, which is discussed threadbare without yielding any 


definite result, is bulky and stil) growing. The various views, however, will be found in the 
following : G Huth, Die Zeit des Kālidāsa (diss.), Berlin 1890; B Liebich, Dus Datum des 
Candragomin's und Kálidasa's, Breslau 1903, p. 28, anl in Indogerm. Forschungen, XXX], 
1912-13, p. 198 f; A. Gawronski, The Digvijaya of Raghu, Krakau 1914-15; Hillebrandt, 
Kālidāsa, Breslau 1921; Pathak in JBRAS, XIX, 1895, pp 35-43 and int: od. to Megha-dita ; 
Koith in J RAS, 1901, p. 578, 1905, p. 575, 1909, p. 433, Ind. Office Cut., Vol. 2, pt. ii, 
p. 1201, SD, p. 143f; also references cited in Winternitz, HIL,T11, p. 40 f. F. W. Thomas, 
in J RAS, 1918, pp. 118-22, makes an attempt to revive the Dinnaga legend 


2 See Nandargikar, introd. to Raghu’; Sshetresh Chattopadhyay in Allahabad 
Univ. Studies, IT, p. 80f; K G. Sankar in IHQ, T, p 812f To argue that Asva- 


ghos: is later than Kālidāsa is to presume, without eufficiert reason, a retrogressive 
phase in literary evolution. . 
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Vikramaditya,’ it is not unnatural to associate him with 
Candragupta II (cir. 880-418 A.D.), who had the style of 
Vikramaditya, and whose times were those of prosperity and 
power. The various arguments, literary and historical, by 
which the position is reached, are not invulnerable when 
they are taken in detail, but their cumulative effect cannot 
be ignored. We neither know, nor shall perhaps ever know, 
if any of the brilliant conjectures is correct, but in the 
present state of our knowledge, it would not be altogether 
unjustifiable to place him roughly at 400 A.D. It is not 
unimportant to know that Kālidāsa shared the glorious and 
varied living and learning of a great tine; but he might not 
have done this, and yet be the foremost poet of Sanskrit 
literature. That he had a wide acquaintance with the life 
and scenes of many parts of India, but had a partiality for 
Ujjayini, may be granted; but it would perhaps be hazard- 
ous, and even unnecessary, to connect him with any 
particular geographical setting or historical environment. 
Kālidāsa's works are not only singularly devoid of all 
direct personal reference, but they hardly show his poetic 
genius growing and settling itself in a gradual grasp of 
power. Very few poets have shown a greater lack of ordered 
development. Each of his works, including his dramas, has 
its distinctive characteristics in matter and manner; it is 
hardly a question of younger or older, better or worse, but 
of difference of character and quality, of conception and 
execution. <All efforts,” therefore, to arrive at a relative 


J 8. P. Pandit (Preface to haghu") admits this, but believes that there is 
nothing in Kālidāsā's works that renders untenable the tradition which assigns him to 
the age of the Vikramaditya of the Samvat era, t.c., to the first century B.C. The 
view has been developed in some recent writings, but the arguments are hardly 
conclusive. ° 


2 Huth attempts to ascertain a relative chronology on tbe basis of metres, but 
Kalidasa is too finished a metrist to render any conclusion probable on metrical evidence 
alone; see Keith's effective criticism in SD, p. 167. That Kumüra* and Megha’ 
are both redolent of love and youth and Raghu’ is mature and meditative, is not a 
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chronology of his writings have not proved very successful, 
and it is not necessary to indulge in pure guess-work and 
express a dogmatic opinion. 

The Kumāra-sambhava' is regarded as one of Kālidāsa s 
early works, but it is in its own way as admirably conceived 
and expressed as his other poems. To the extent to which 
it has survived, it does not, however, complete its theme,—a 
defect which it shares with the Raghu-vaméa, also apparently 
left incomplete. The genuineness of the first seven cantos 
of the Kumāra-sambhava is beyond doubt; but it brings the 
narrative down to the marriage of Siva and Parvati, and the 
promise of the title, regarding the birth of the Kumara, is not 
fulfilled. Probably canto viii is also genuine ; along with the 
first seven cantos, it is commented upon by Mallinātha and 
Arunagiri, and is known to writers on Poetics, who somewhat 
squeamishly censure its taste in depicting the love-sports of 
adored deities ;* it also possesses Kālidāsa's characteristic style 
and diction. The same remarks, however, do not apply to 
the rest of the poem (ix-xvii) as we have it now. These 


criterion of sufficiently decisive character. The dramas also differ in quality and 
character of workmanship, but it is pure contecture to infer from this fact their earliness 
or lateness. Similar remarks apply to tbe elaborate attempt of R. D. Karmarkar in 
Proc. Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1928, pp. 939-47. It must be said that the 
theories are plausible: but their very divergence from one another shows that the 
question is incapable of exact determination. 


! Ed. A. F. Stenzler, with Latin trs. (i-vii, London 1838); ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
with comm. of Arunagiri and Narayana (i-vili), Trivandrum Skt. Ser, 1918-14. cantos viii-xvii 
first published in Pandit, Old Series, I-IT, by Vitthala Sastri, 1866. Also ed. N, B. 
Parvanikar, K, P. Parab and W. L. Pansikar, with comm. of Mallinatha (i-viii) and Sitarama 
(ix-xvii), NSP, 5th ed., Bombay 1908 (10th ed. 1927); ed. with comm. of Mallinatha, Cāritra- 
vardhana and Sitàráraa, Gujrati Printing Press, Bombay 1898. Eng. trs. by R. T. H. Griffith, 
9nd ed., London 1879. It has been translated into many other languages, and edited many 
times in India.—The NSP ed. contains in an Appendix Mallinātha's comm. on canto viii, 
which is accepted as genuine in some South Indian manuscripts and editions (see India 
Office Cat, vii, p. 1419, no. 8764). 


1 For a summary of the opinions, see  Harichaud Sastri, Kālidāsa et l'Art 
poétique de l'Inde, Paria 1917, p. 285 f. 
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cantos probably form a supplement’ composed by some later 
zealous admirer, who not only insists upon the birth of Kumara 
but also brings out the motive of his birth by describing his 
victory over the demon Tāraka. It is unbelievable that Kālidāsa 
abruptly left off his work; possibly he brought it to a proper 
conclusion ; but it is idle to speculate as to why the first seven or 
eight cantos only survived. The fact remains that the authenti- 
city of the present sequel has not been proved. 

Nevertheless, apart from the promise of the title, these 
genuine cantos present a finished and unified picture in 
itself. The theme is truly a daring one in aspiring to 
encompass the love of the highest deiies;. but, unlike the 
later (rreek poets to whom the Homeric inspiration was lost, 
the Sanskrit poets never regard their deities as playthings of 
fancy. Apart from any devotional significance which may be 
found, but which Kālidāsa, as a poet, never emphasised, the 
theme was a living reality to him as well as to his audience; 
and its poetice possibilities must have appealed to his 


1 Jacobi in  Verhandl. d. V Orient. Kongress, Berlin 1881, IT. 2, pp. 133-50; 
Weber in ZDMG, XXVII, p. 174 f and in Ind. Streifen, 111, pp. 217 f., 911 f. The argu- 
ments turn chiefly on the silence of the commentators and rhetoricians, and on 
grammatical and stylistic evidence, which need not be summarised here. Although the 
intrinsic evidence of taste, style and treatnent is at best an unsafe guide, no studeni 
of Sanskrit literature, alive to literary niceties, will deny the obvious inferiority of the 
supplement. The extreme rarity of MSS for these additional cantos is also significant; and 
we know nothing about their source, nor ab ut the source of the commentary of Sītārāma or 
them (the only notice of a MS occurring in R. L. Mitra, Notices, x, no. 3289, p. 88,. Tt must, 
however, be admitted that, though an infericr production, the sequel ia not devoid of meiit 
and there are ech es in it not only from Kālidāsu's works, but also lines and phrases whicl 
remind one of later great Kavya-poets. The cnly citation from it in later writings ie the ori 
found in Uj;valadutta's commentary on the Uņādi.sūtra (ed. T. Aufrecht, Bonn 1859, ad iv 
66, p. 106), where the passage rarah pragalbhāhata bheri-sambhavah is given as a qu tatioi 
with iti Kumārah (and not Kumdre). It occurs as a variant of Kumdra® xiv. 32a in the NSE 
edition; but it is said to occur also in Kumāradāsa's Jänakī harana, which work, however 
is cited by Ujjvaladatta (iii. 78) by its own name and ! ot by the name of its author. If thi 
is a genuine quotation from the sequel, then the sequelinust have been added at a fairly early 
time, at least before the 14th century A.D., unless it is shown that the passage in question is t 
quotation from Kumāradāsa and an appropriation by the author of the sequel. The question i: 
re-opened by 8. P. Bhattacharya in Proceedings of the Fifth Orient. Conf., Vol. I, pp. 48-44. 
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imagination. We do not know exactly from what source ' Kālidāsa 
derived his material, but we caninfer from his treatment 
of the Sakuntalà legend, that he must have entirely rehandled 
and reshaped what he derived. The new mythology had life, 
warmth and colour, and brought the gods nearer to human life 
and emotion. The magnificent figure of the divine ascetic, 
scorning love but ultimately yielding to its humanising influence, 
the myth of his temptation leading to the destruction of Kama as 
the emblem of human desire, the story of Umià's resolve to win 
by renunciation what her beauty and love could not achieve by 
their seduction, and the pretty fancy of the coming back of her 
lover, not in his ascetic ‘pride but in playful benignity,—this 
poetic, but neither moralistic nor euhemeristie, working up ofa 
scanty Purāņie myth in a finished form is perhaps all his own. 
If there is a serious purpose behind the poem, it is merged in its 
total effect. Itis, on the other hand, not bare story-telling or 
recounting of a myth; it is the careful work of a poet, whose 
feeling, art and imagination invest his pictures with a charming 
vividness, which is at once finely spiritual and intensely human. 
His poetic powers are best revealed in his delineation of Siva’s 
temptation in canto iii, where the mighty effect of the few swift 
words, describing the tragic annihilation of the pretty love-god 
by the terrible god of destruction, is not marred by a single 
word of elaboration, but produces infinite suggestiveness by 
its extreme brevity and almost perfect fusion of sound and 
sense. A fine example also of HKālidāsa's charming fancy and 
gentle humour is to be found in the picture of the young 
hermit appearing in Umā's hermitage and his depreciation 
of Siva, which evokes an angry but firm rebuke from Umi, 
leading on to the hermit’s revealing himself as the god of her 
desire. — | 


t The story is told in Mahabharata, iii, 225 (Bombay ed.) and Rámáyana i 97, at is 
known to Aévaghoga in some form, Buddha-carita, i, 88, xiii, 16. 
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The theme of the Raghu-vamga'! is much more diversified 
and extensive, and gives fuller scope to Kālidāsa's artistic 
imagination. The work has a greater height of aim and range 
of delivery, but has no known predecessor. It is rather a gallery 
of pictures than a unified poem; and yet out of these pictures, 
which put the uncertain mass of old narratives and traditions into 
a vivid poetical form, Kālidāsa succeeds inevolving one of the 
finest specimens of the Indian Mahākāvya, which exhibits both 
the diversity and plenitude of his powers.? Out of its nineteen 
cantos there is none that does not present some pleasing picture, 
none that does not possess an interest of its own; and there is 
throughout this long poem a fairly uniform excellence of style and 
expression. There is hardly anything rugged or unpolished any- 
where in Kālidāsa, and his works must have been responsible for 
setting the high standard of formal finish which grew out of all 
proportion in later poetry. But he never sacrifices, as later poets 
often do, the intrinsic interest of the narrative toa mere elabora- 
tion of the outward form. ‘There is invariably a fine sense of 
equipoise and an astonishing certainty of touch and taste. In 
the Raghu-vamsa, Kālidāsa goes back to early legends for a 
theme, but it is doubtful if he seriously wishes to reproduce its 
spirit or write a Heldengedicht. The quality of the poem, 
however, is more important than its fidelity to the roughness of 
heroic times in which the scene is laid. Assuming that what he 
gives us is only a glorified picture of his own times, the vital 
question is whether he has painted excellent individuals or mere 
abstractions. Perhaps Kalidasa is prone to depicting blameless 
regal characters, in whom a little blameworthiness had better 


! Ed. A. F. Stenzler, with a Latin trs., London 1832; ed. with the comm. of Mallinátha 
y 8. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser., 8 vols., 1869-74, and by G. R. Nandargikar, with English 
'8.; 8rd revised ed., Bombay 1897; ed. with comm. of Arunagiri and Nārāysņa (i-vi), 
fangalodaya Press, Trichur, no date. Often edited and translated in parts or as a whole. 

3 The Indian opinion considers the Raghu-vamáa to be Kālidāsa's greatest poem, so that 
2 is often cited as the Raghukāra par excellence. Its popularity is attested by the fact that 
bout forty commentaries on this poem are known, 
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been blended ; but if they are meant to be ideal, they are yet 
clearly distinguished as individuals; and, granting the environ- 
ment, they are far from ethereal or unnatural. Kālidāsa intro- 
duces us to. an old-world legend and to an atmosphere strange 
to us with its romantic charm ; but beneath all that is brilliant 
and marvellous, he is always real without being a realist. 

The earlier part of the Raghu-vamáa accords well with its 
title, and the figure of Raghu dominates, being supported by the 
episodes of his father Dilipa and his son Aja; but in the latter 
part Ràma is the central figure, similarly heralded by the story 
of Dagaratha and followed by that of Kuša. There is thus a 
unity of design, but the entire poem is marked by a singularly 
varied handling of a series of themes. We are introduced in 
firs& canto to the vows and austerities of the childless Dilipa and 
his queen Sudaksinà in tending Vasistha's sacred cow and sub- 
mitting to her test, followed by the birth of Raghu asa heavenly 
boon. Then we have the spirited narrative of young Raghu’s 
fight with Indra in defence of his father’s sacrificial horse, his 
accession, his triumphant progress as a conqueror, and his 
generosity which threatened to impoverish him,—all of whicb, 
especially his Digvijaya, is described with picturesque brevity, 
force and skill. The next three cantos (vi-viii) are devoted to 
the more tender story of Aja and his winning of the princess 
Indumati at the stately ceremonial of Svayamvara, followed, 
after a brief interval of triumph and happiness, by her accidental 
death, which leaves Aja disconsolate and broken-hearted. The 
story of his son Dasgaratha’s unfortunate hunt, which follows, 
becomes the prelude to the much greater narrative of the joys 
and sorrows of Rama. 

In the gallery of brilliant kings which Kālidāsa has painted, 
his picture of Rama is undoubtedly the best; for here we have 
realities of character which evoke his powers to the utmost. 
He did not obviously wish to rival Valmiki on his own ground, 
but wisely chooses to treat the story in his own way. While 
Kalidasa devotes one canto of nearly a hundred stanzas to the 
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romantic possibilities of Rāma's youthful career, he next accom- 
plishes the very difficult task of giving, ina single canto of not 
much greater length, a marvellously rapid but picturesque con- 
densation, in Valmiki’s Sloka metre, of the almost entire 
Ramayana up to the end of Rāmas victory over Ravana and 
winning back of Sita. But the real pathos of the story of 
Rama's exile, strife and suffering is reserved for treatment in the 
next canto, in which, returning from Lanka, Rama is made to 
describe to Sita, with the recollective tenderness of a loving heart, 
the various scenes of their past joys and sorrows over which they 
pass in their aerial journey. The episode is a poetical study of 
reminiscent love, in which sorrow remembered becomes bliss, 
but it serves to bring out Rama’s great love for Sità better than 
mere narration or description,—a theme which is varied by the 
pictures of the memory of love, in the presence of suffering, 
depicted in the Megha-dūta, and in the two lamentations, in differ- 
ent situations, of Aja and Rati. Ràma's passionate clinging to the 
melancholy, but sweet, memories of the past prepares us for the 
next canto on Sità's exile, and heightens by contrast the grief 
of the separation, which comes with a still more cruel blow at 
the climax of their happiness. Kālidāsa s picture of this later 
history of Rama, more heroic in its silent suffering than the 
earlier, has been rightly praised for revealing the poet's power of 
pathos at its best, a power which never exaggerates but compress- 
es the infinite pity of the situation in just a few words. The 
story of Rama’s son, Kuga, which follows, sinks in interest; but 
it has a remarkably poetic description of Kuša s dream, in which 
his forsaken capital city, Ayodhya, appears in the guise of a 
forlorn woman and reproaches him for her fallen state. After 
this, two more cantos (xvili-xix) are added, but the motive of 
the addition is not clear. They contain some interesting pictures, 
especially that of Agnivarna at the end, and their authenticity 
is not questioned ; but they present a somewhat colourless account 
of a series of unknown and shadowy kings. We shall never 
know whether Kālidāsa intended to bring the narrative down to 
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his own times and connect his own royal patron with the dynasty 
of Raghu; but the poem comes to an end rather abruptly in the 
form in which we have it.* It will be seen from this brief sketch 
that the theme is not one, but many ; but even if the work has 
no real unity, its large variety of subjects is knit together by the 
powers of colour, form and music of a marvellous poetic imagina- 
tion. Objects, scenes, characters, emotions, incidents, thoughts— 
all are transmuted and placed in an eternising frame and setting 
of poetry. 

The Megha-düta,? loosely called a lyric or an elegy, is a much 
smaller monody of a little over a hundred stanzas* in the stately 
and melodious Mandakranta metre ; butit is no less characteristic 


! The last voluptuous king Agnivarna meets with a premature death; but he is not 
childless; one of the queens with a posthumous child is said to have succeeded. The Puranas 
speak at least of twenty-seven kings who came after Agnivarna, and there is no reason why 
the poem should end here suddenly, but not naturally (see S. P. Pandit, Preface, p. 15 f. 
Hillebrandt, Külidása, p. 42f.). It bas been urged that the poet’s object is to 
suggest & moralon the inglorious end of a glorious line by depicting the depth to which 
the descendants of the mighty Reghu sink in a debauched king like Agnivarna, who cannot 
tear himself from the caresses of his women, and who, when his loyal subjects and ministers 
want to have a sight of him, puts out his bare feet through the window for them to worship! 
Even admitting this as a not unnatural conclusion of the poem, the abrupt ending is still 
inexplicable.—C. Kunban Raja (Annals of Orient. Research, Univ. of Madras, Vol. V, pt. 2, 
pp. 17-40) even ventures to question the authenticity of the entire second half of the Raghu’, 
starting with the story of Dasaratha; but his reasons are not convincing. 

3 The editions, es well as translations in various languages, are numerous. The 
earliest editions are those of H. H. Wilson (116 stanzas) with metrical Eng. trs., Calcutta 
1818 (2nd ed. 1848); of J. Gildemeister, Bonn 1841; of A. F. Stenzler, Breslau 1874. The chief 
Indian and European editions with different commentaries are : With Vallabhadeva's comm., 
ed. E. Hultzsch, London 1911; with Mallinātha's e, mm., ed. K. P. Parab, NSP, 4th ed., 
Bombay 1881, G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1894, and K. B. Pathak, Poona 1894 (2nd 
ed. 1916) (both with Eng. trs.); with Dakgiņāvartanātha's comm., ed. T, Ganapati Bastri, 
Trivandrum 1919; with Pūrņa-sarasvatī's comm., ed. K. V. Krishnamachariar, Šrīvāņī-Vilāsa 
Press, Srirangam 1909; with comm. of Mallinātha and Céritravardhana, ed. Narayan Sastri 
Khiste, Chowkhamba Skt. Ser., Benares 1981. English trs. by Col Jacob, Poona 1870. For 
an appreciation, see H. Oldenberg, op. cit, p. 217 f. The popularity and currency of the 
work are shown by the existence of some fifty commentaries. 

3 The great popularity of the poem paid the penalty of interpolations, and the total 
number of stanzas vary in different versions, thus: as preserved in Jinasena's Paréva- 
bhyudaya (latter part of the 8th century) 190, Vullabhsdeva (10th century) 111, Dakgiņā- 
vartanàtha (c. 1200) 110, Mallinātha (14th century) 121, Pūrņasarasvatī 110, Tibetan 
version 117, Pánabokke (Ceylonese version) 118. A concordance is given in Hultzsch, as well 
as a list of spurious stanzas.—On text-criticism, bee introd. to eds. of Stenzler, Pathak 
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of the vitality and versatility of Kālidāsa's poetic powers. 
The theme is simple enough in describing the severance and 
yearnings of an imaginary Yaksa from his beloved through a 
curse; but the selection of the friendly cloud as the bearer of 
the Yakga's message from Ramagiri to Alakā is a novel, and 
somewhat unreal, device,’ for which the almost demented condi- 
tion of the sorrowful Yaksa is offered as an apology by the 
poet himself. It is perhaps a highly poetical, but not an un- 
natural, personification, when one bears in mind the noble mass 
of Indian monsoon clouds, which seem almost instinct with life 
when they travel from the southern tropical sky to the snows 
of the Himalayas; but the unreality of the poem does not end 
there. It has been urged that the temporary character of a very 
brief separation and the absolute certainty of reunion make the 
display of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the 
sense of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effect- 
ive; the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to 
the real sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again, 
in bringing about the separation—a motif which is repeated in 
another form in the Abhtjūāna-šakuntala—is also criticised; for 
the breach here is caused not by psychological complications, so 
dear to.modern times. But the predominantly fanciful character 
of Sanskrit poetry recognises not only this as a legitimate means, 
but even departure on a journey,—on business as we should say 
to-day; and even homesickness brings a flood of tears to the 
eyes of grown-up men and women! 


and Hultzsch ; J. Hertel's review of Hultzsch’s ed. in Géiting. Gelehrie Anzeigen, 1912; 
Macdonell in J RAS, 1918, p. 176 f.; Harichand, op. cit., p. 238 f.; Herman Beckh, Ein 
Beitrag zur Textkritik von Kālidāsa's Meghadūta (Diss.), Berlin 1907 (chiefly on the 
Tibetan version). A Sinhalese paraphrase with Eng. trs. published by the T. B. Pánabokke, 
Colombo 1888. 

1 Bhāmaha (i. 42) actually considers this to be a defect. "The ides of sending message 
may have been suggested by the embassy of Hanümat in the Ramayana (cf. st. 104, Pathak's 
ed.), or of the Swan in the story of Nala in the Mahabharata, Cf. also Kāmavilāpa Jütaka 
(no. 297), where a crow is sent as a messenger by a man in danger to bis wife. But the 
treatment is Kálidása's own. 
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It is, however, not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insuffi- 
ciency of the device ; for, the attitude is different, but not the sense 
of sorrow. If we leave aside the setting, the poem gives a true and 
poignant picture of the sorrow of parted lovers, and in this lies its 
real pathos. It is true that the poem is invested with a highly 
imaginative atmosphere ; it speaks of a dreamland of fancy, its 
characters are semi-divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly 
adapted; but all this does not negate its very human and 
genyine expression of the erotie sentiment. Its vividness of 
touch has led people even to imagine that it gives a poetic form 
to the poet’s own personal experience ; but of this, ont can never 
be sure. There is little of subjectivity in its finished artistic 
execution, and the lyric mood does not predominate; but the 
unmistakable warmth of its rich and earnest feeling, expressed 
through the melody and dignity of its happily fitting metre, 
redeems the banality of the theme and makes the poem almost 
lyrical in its effect. The feeling, however, is not isolated, but 
blended picturesquely with a great deal of descriptive matter. 
Its intensity of recollective tenderness is set in the midst of the 
Indian rainy season, than which, as Rabindranath rightly 
remarks, nothing is more appropriate for an atmosphere of 
loneliness and longing ; it is placed also in the midst of splendid 
natural scenery which enhances its poignant appeal. The 
description of externalnature in the first half of the poem is 
heightened throughout by an intimate association with human 
feeling, while the picture of the lover's sorrowing heart in the 
second halfis skilfully framed in the surrounding beauty of 
nature. A large number of attempts’ were made in later times to 
imitate the poem, but the Megha-düta still remains unsurpassed 
as & masterpiece of its kind, not for its matter, nor for its des- 
cription, but purely for its poetry. 

Kālidāsa's deep-rooted fame as a poet somewhat obscures his 
merit as a dramatist; but prodigal of gifts nature had been to 
him, and his achievement in the drag i is no less striking. In 
the judgment of many, his Abhiffiana-sakuntala remains his 


ai 2 ,On the Dūts-kāvyas, see Chintaharan Ohakravarti i in IHQ, III, pp. 273-97. 
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greatest work; at the very least, it is considered to be the full- 
blown flower of his genius. Whatever value the judgment may 
possess, it implies that in this work we have a unique alliance of 
his poetic and dramatic gifts, which are indeed not contradictory 
but complementary ; and this fact should be recognised in passing 
from his poems to his plays. His poems give some evidence of 
skilful handling of dramatic moments and situations; but his 
poetic gifts invest his dramas with an imaginative quality which 
prevents them from being mere practical productions of stage» 
craft. It is not implied that his dramas do not possess the 
requisite qualities of a stage-play, for his Sakuntalā has beenoften 
successfully staged ; but this is not the only, much less the chief, 
point of view from which his dramatic works are to be judged. 
i lays often fail, not for want of dramatic power or stage-qualities, 
but for want of poetry; they are often too prosaic. It is 
very seldom that both the dramatic and poetic qualities are 
united in the same author. As a dramatist Kālidāsa succeeds, 
mainly by his poetic power, in two respects: he is a master of 
poetic emotion which he can skilfully harmonise with character 
and action, and he has the poetic sense of balance and restraint 
which a dramatist must show if he would win success. 

It is significant that in the choice of theme, character and 
situation, Kālidāsa follows the essentially poetic bent of his 
genius. ‘Love in its different aspects and situations is the 
dominant theme of all his three plays, care-free love in the 
setting of a courtly intrigue, impetuous love as a romantic and 
undisciplined passion leading to madness, and youthful love, at 
first heedless but gradually purified by suffering. In the lyrical 
and narrative poem the passionate feeling is often an end in itself, 
elegant but isolated ; in the drama, there is a progressive deepening 
of the emotional experience as a factor of larger life. It, therefore, 
affords the poet, as a dramatist, an opportunity of depicting its 
subtle moods and fancies in varied circumstances, its infinite range 
and intensity in closeness to common realities. His mastery of 
humour and pathos, his wisdom and humanity, come into play: 
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and his great love of life and sense of tears in mortal things inform 
his pictures with all the warmth and colour of a vivid poetic 
imagination. 

The Mālavikāgnimitra' is often taken to be one of Kālidāsa s 
youthful productions, but there is no adequate reason for thinking 
that it is his first dramatic work. The modesty shown in the 
Prologue * repeats itself in those of his other two dramas, and 
the immaturity which critics have seen in it is more a question 
of personal opinion than a real fact; for it resolves itself into a 
difference of form and theme, rather than any real deficiency of. 
power. ° The Mālavikā is not a love-drama of the type of the 
Svapna-vasavadatta, to which it has a superficial resemblance, 
"but which possesses a far more serious interest. It is a light- 
hearted comedy of court-life in five acts, in which love is a pretty 
game, and in which the hero need not be of heroic proportion, 
nor the heroine anything but a charming and attractive maiden. 
The pity of the situation, no doubt, arises from the fact that 
the game of sentimental philandering is often played at the 
expense of others who are not in it, but that is only an inevitable 
incident of the game. The motif of the progress of a courtly 
love-intrigue through hindrances to royal desire for a lowly 
maiden and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of her 
status as a princess was perhaps not as banal in Kalidàsa's 

1 Ed. F. Bollensen, Leipzig 1879; ed. S. P. Pandit, with comm. of Kātayavema 
(e. 1400 A.D.), Bombay Sansk. Ser , 2nd ed.. 1889, and by K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1915. 
Trs. into English by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1875 and London 1891; into German by Weber, 
Berlin 1856 ; into French by V. Henry, Paris 1889. On Text-criticism see C. Cappeller, Observa- 
tiones ad Kālidāsae Mālavikāgnimitram (Diss ), Regimonti 1868; F. Haag, Zur Textkritik und 
Erklaruny von Kālidāsas Mālavikāgnimitra, Frauenfeld 1872; Bollensen in ZDMG, XIII, 
1859, p. 480 f; Weber in ibid., XIV, 1860, p. 261 f; Jackson in JAOS, XX, p. 343 f (Times 
analysis). For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 63. 

3 If the work is called nava, with a reference to far-famed predecessors, the same 
word is used to designate his Abhijñāna-sakuntala, which also modestly seeks the satisfaction 
of tbe learned as a final test; snd his Vikramorvašīga is spoken of in the same way in the 
Prologue as apūrva, with reference to former poets (pūrva kavi). In a sense, all plays are 
nava and apūrva, and no valid inference fs possible from such descriptions. 

3 Wilson's unfounded doubt about the authorship of the play led to its comparative 


neglect, bnt Weber and 8. P. Pandit effectively set the doubts at rest, For a warm eulegy, 
gee V. Henry, Les Liltératures de P Inde, p. 805 f, 
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time * as we are wont to think; but the real question is how the 
theme is handled. Neither Agnimitra nor Mālavikā may appear 
impressive, but they are appropriate to the atmosphere. The 
former is acare-free and courteous gentleman, on whom the. 
burden of kingly responsibility sits but lightly, who is no longer 
young but no less ardent, who is an ideal Daksina Nāyaka 
possessing a great capacity for falling in and out of love; while 
the latter is a faintly drawn ingénue with nothing but good looks 
and willingness to be loved by the incorrigible king-lover. 
The Vidūsaka is a more lively character, who takes a greater 
part in the development of the plot in this play than in the 
other dramas of Kālidāsa. The interest of the theme is enhanced 
by the complications of the passionate impetuousity and jealousy 
of the young discarded queen Travati, which is finely shown off 
against the pathetic dignity and magnanimity of the elderly chief 
queen Dhāriņī. Perhaps the tone and tenor of the play did 
not permit a more serious development of this aspect of the plot, 
but it should not be regarded as a deficiency. The characterisa- 
tion is sharp and clear, and the expression polished, elegant 
and „even dainty. The wit and elaborate compliments, the 
toying and trifling with the tender passion, the sentimental- 
ities and absence of deep feeling are in perfect keeping with 
the outlook of the gay circle, whichis not used toany profounder 
view of life. ? One need not wonder, therefore, that while war 
is in progress in the kingdom, the royal household is astir with 
the amorous escapades of the somewhat elderly, but youthfully 
inclined, king. Gallantry is undoubtedly the keynote of the 
play, and its joys and sorrows should not be reckoned at a higher 
level. Judged by its own standard, there is nothing immature, 
clumsy or turgid in the drama. If Kalidasa did not actually 


! The source of the story is not known, but it is clear that Kālidāsa owes nothing to 
the Purāņic stories. As st. 2 shows, accounts of Agnimitra were probably current and available 
to the poet. : . 

3 K, R. Pisharoti in Journal of the Annamalai Univ., TI, no. 2, p. 193 f., is inclined to 
take the play as a veiled satire on some royal family of the time, if not on Agnimitra himself, 
and would think that the weakness of the opening scene is deliberate. 
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originate the type, he must have so stamped it with the impress 
of his genius that it was, as the dramas of Harga and Rajasekhara 
show, adopted as one of the appealing modes of dramatic 
expression and became banalised in course of time. 

, In the Vikramorvasiya, ! on the other hand, there is a decided 
weakness in general treatment. The romantic story of the love 
of the mortal king Purüravas and the divine nymph Urvašī is 
old, the earliest version occurring in the Rgveda x. 95; but the 
passion and pathos, as well as the logically tragic ending, of the 
ancient „legend * is changed, in five acts, into an unconvincing 
story of semi-courtly life with a weak denouement of domestic 
union and felicity, brought about by the intervention of a 
magic stone and the grace of Indra. The fierce-souled spouse, 
la belle ddme sans merci of the Rgveda, is transformed into 
a passionate but selfish woman, an elevated type of the 
heavenly courtesan, and later on, into a happy and obe- 
dient wife. The modifying hand of folk-tale and comedy of 
courtly life is obvious; and some strange incidents and situa- 
tions, like the first scene located in the air, is introduced; 
but accepting Kālidāsa s story as itis, there is no deficjency 
in characterisation and expression. If the figures are strange 
and romantic, they are still transcripts from universal nature. 
Even when the type does not appeal, the character lives. The 

1 Ed. R. Lenz, with Latin notes etc., Berlin 1838; ed. F. Bollensen, St. Petersberg 
1846; ed. Monier Williams, Heitford 1849; ed. 8. P. Pandit and B. R. Arte, with extracts 
from comm. of Kātayavema and Ranganātha, Bom. Skt. Ser., 8rd ed. 1901 „lst ed. 1879); 
ed. K. P. Parab and M. R. Talang, NSP, with comm. of Ranganātba, Bombay 
1914 (4th ed.); ed. Charudev Sastri, with comm. of Kātayavema, Lahore 1929. Trs. 
into English by E. B. Cowell, Hertford 1851; into German by L. Fritze, Leipzig 1880; 
into French by P. E. Foucaux, Paris 1861 and 1879, The recension according to Dravidian 
manuscripte is edited by Pischel in Monatsber. d. kgl. preuss. Akad. zu Berlin, 1878, p. 609 f. 
Por fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 65-66. 

3 Kālidāsa's source, again, is uncertain. The story is retold with the missing details 
in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa, but the Purāņie accounts entirely modify it not to its advan- 
tege. The Visņu-purāņa preserves some of its old rough features, but in the Kathā-sarit- 
sügüra and in the Mateya-purāņa we find itin the much altered form ofa folk-tale. The 
latter version closely resembles the one which Kālidāsa follows, but it is not clear if the 


Moateya-purina version itself, like the Padma-purdna version of the Sakuntalā.legend, is 
modelled on Kālidāsa's treatment of the story. 
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brave and chivalrous Purüravas is sentimental, but as his 
madness shows, he is not the mere trifler of a princely amorist 
like Agnimitra; while the jealous queen Auéinari is not a repeti- 
tion of Irāvatī or Dharini. Although in the fifth act, the 
opportunity is missed of a tragic conflict of emotion between 
the joy of Purūravas in finding his son and his sorrow at the 
loss of Urvašī resulting from the very sight of the child, there is 
yet a skilful delineation of Kālidāsa's favourite motif of the 
recognition of the unknown son and the psychological climax 
of presenting the offspring as the crown of wedded love. There 
are also features in the drama which are exceptional in the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature, and make it rise above the decorum 
of courtly environment. The fourth act on the madness of 
Purūravas is unique in this sense. The scene is hardly drama- 
tic and has no action, but it reaches an almost lyric height in 
depicting the tumultuous ardour of undisciplined passion. It is 
a fantasy in soliloquy, in which the demented royal lover, as he 
wanders through the woods in search of his beloved, demands 
tidings of his fugitive love from the peacock, the cuckoo, . the 
flamingo, the bee, the elephant, the boar and the antelope; he 
deems the cloud, with its rainbow, to be a demon who has borne 
his beauteous bride away ; he searches the yielding soil softened by 
showers, which may perchance, if she had passed that way, have 
retained the delicate impression of her gait, and may show some 
vestige of the red tincture of her dyed feet. The whole scene is 
melodramaticaNy conceived; and if the Prakrit verses are 
genuine, they are apparently meant to be sung behind the 
scenes. The stanzas are charged with exuberance of emotion 


1 'The authenticity of the Prakrit verses has been doubted, chiefly on the ground that the 
Apabhraméa of the type found in them is suspicious in a drama of such early date, and that 
they are pot found in the South Indian recension of the text. The Northern recension 
calls the drama a Trotake, apparently for the song-element in the verses, but according 
to the South Indian recension, it conforms generally to the essentials of a Nātaks. See U. N. 
Upadhye, introd. to Paramátma-prakáéa (Bombay 1987), p. 56, note, who argues in favour 
of the genuineness of the Apabhraméa verses. 
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and play of fancy, ‘but we have nothing else which appeals in 
the drama but the isolation of individual passion. The inevi- 
table tragedy of such a love is obvious; and it is a pity that the 
play is coptinued after the natural tragic climax is reached, even 
at the cost of lowering the heroine from her divine estate and 
making Indra break his word ! 

That the Abhijiūāna-sakuntala * is, in every respect, the most 
finished of Kālidāsa's dramatic compositions, is indicated by 
the almost universal feeling of genuine admiration which it 
has always evoked. ‘The old legend of Šakuntalā, incorporated 
in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata, or perhaps some version 
of it, must have suggested the plot of this drama; but the 
difference between the rough and simple epic narrative and 
Kalidàsa's refined and delicate treatment of it at once reveals his 
distinctive dramatic genius. The shrewd, straightforward and 
taunting girl of the Epic is transformed into the shy, dignified 
and pathetic heroine, while the selfish conduct of her practical 
lover in the Epic, who refuses to recognise her out of policy, is 
replaced by an irreprehensible forgetfulness which obscures his 


Y The earliest edition (Bengal Recension) is that by A. L. Chézy, Paris 1830. ‘I'he 
drama exists in four recensions : (1) Devanagari, ed. O. Béhtlingk, Bonn 1842, but with better 
materials, ed. Monier Williams, 2nd ed., Oxford 1876 ‘Ist ed. 1858); with comm. of Raghava- 
bhatta, ed. N. B. Godbole and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1883, 1922. (ii) Bengali, ed. R. 
Pischel, Kiel 1877 ; 2nd ed. in Harvard Orient. Ser., revised by C. Cappeller, Cambridge Mass. 
1922. (iii) Kaémirt, ed. K. Burkhard, Wien 1884. (iv) South Indian, no critical edition; but 
printed with comm. of Abhirāma, Sri Vani Vilāsa Press, Srirangam 1917, etc. Attempts 
to reconstruct the text, by C. Cappeller (Kūrzere Textform), Leipzig 1909, and by 
P. N. Patankar (called Purer Devanagari Text), Poona 1902, But no critical edition, 
utilising all the recensions, has yet been undertaken. The earliest English trs. by William 
Jones, London - 1790 ; but trs. have been numerous in various languages. On Text- 
criticism, see Pischel, De Kāūlidāsae Cakuntali recenstonibus (Diss.), Breslau 1872 and 
Die Rezensionen der Cakuntalā, Breslau 1875; A. Weber, Die Recensionen der Sakuntala 
‘in Ind. Studien, XIV, pp. 85-69, 161-811; Harichand Sastri, op. cit., p. 248f. For 
fuller bibliography, see Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 68-70, and M. Schuyler in J408S, 
XXII, p. 297 f. | 

4 The Padma-Purāņa version is perhaps a recast of Ķālidāsa's story, and there is no 
reason to think (Wiuterpits, GIL, IIT, p. 215) that Kālidāsa derived his material from the 
Purágs, or from some earlier version of it. Haradatta Sarma, Kālidūsa and the Padma- 
purāņa, Calcutta 1925, follows Winternitz. | 
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love. A dramatic motive is thereby supplied, and the prosaic 
incidents and characters of the original legend are plastically 
remodelled into frames and shapes of beauty. Here we see to 
its best effect Kālidāsa s method of unfolding a character, as a 
flower unfolds its petals in rain and sunshine ; there is no 
melodrama, no lame denouement, to mar the smooth, measured 
and dignified progress of the play; there is temperance in the 
depth of passion, and perspicuity and inevitableness in action 
and expression ; but, above all this, the drama surpasses by its 
essential poetic quality of style and treatment. 

Some criticism, however, has been levelled against the 
artificial device of the curse and the ring,’ which brings in an 
clement of chance and incalculable happening in the development 
of the plot. It should be recognised, however, that the psycho- 
logical evolution of action is more or less, a creation of the 
modern drama. The idea of destiny or divinity shaping our 
ends, unknown to ourselves, is not a peculiarly Indian trait, but 
is found in ancient drama in general; and the trend has been 
from ancient objectivity to modern subjectivity.* Apart from 
judging a method by a standard to which it does not profess 
to conform, it cannot also be argued that there is an inherent 
inferiority in an external device as compared with the 


l Criticised severely, for instance, by H. Oldenberg in Die Lit. d. alten Indien, p. 261. 


The curse of Candabhargava and the magic ring in the Avi-mdraka, which have a different 
purpose, have only a superficial similarity, and could not have been Kālidāsa's source of the 
ides. On the curae of a sage as a motif in story and drama, see L, H. Gray in WZKM, 
XVIII, 1904, pp. 53-04. The ring-motif is absent in the Mahābhārata, but P. E. Pavolini 
(GSAI, XIX, 1906, p. 376; XX, p. 297 f.) finds a parallel in Jātaka no. 7. Ie is perhaps 
an old Indian story-motif. 

2 Q. E. Vaughan, Types of Tragic Drama, London 1908, p. 8 f. On the idea of Destiny 
iu ancient end modern diama, see V. Macneille Dixon, Tragedy, London 1924, pp. 35-46, 
The device of the Ghost as the spirit of revenge in Euripides’ Hecuba and Seneca's Thyestes 
is also external, although it was refined in the Elizabethan drams, especially in Shakespeare. 
The supernatural machinery in both Macbeth and Hamlet may be conceived as hallucination 
Projected by the active minds in question, but it still has an undoubted influence on the 
development of the plot of the respective plays, which can be regarded as dramas of a man 
at olds with fate. 
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complication created by the inner impetus, to which we 
are in the present day more accustomed, perhaps too 
superstitiously. It is not really a question of comparative 
excellence, but of the artistic use which is made of a particular 
device. It is true that in Kālidāsa s Abhijfiana-sakuntala, the 
dramatic motive comes from without, but it is effectively utilised, 
and the drama which is enacted within and leads to a crisis is 
not thereby overlooked. ‘The lovers arc betrayed also by what 
is within, by the very rashness of youthful love which reaps as 
it sows; and the' entire responsibility in this drama is not 
laid on the external agency. Granting the belief of the time, 
there is nothing unreal or unnatural ; it is fortuitous but not 
unmotived. We have here not merely a tragedy of blameless 
hero and heroine; fora folly, ora mere girlish fault, or even 
one’s very virtues may bring misfortune. The unriddled ways 
of life need not always be as logical or comprehensible as one 
may desire; but there is nothing illogical or incomprehensible 
if only Svādhikāra-pramāda, here as elsewhere, leads to distress, 
and the nexus between act and fate is not wholly disregarded. 
If the conflict, again, between the heart’s desire aud the world's 
impediment can be a sufficient dramatic motive, it is not of very 
great poetic consequence if the impediment assumes the form of 
a tragic curse, unknown to the persons affected, and plays the 
role of invisible but benevolent destiny in shaping the course of 
action. It is true that we-cannot excuse ourselves by arraigning 
Fate, Chance or Destiny; the tragic interest must assuredly be 
built on the foundation of human responsibility; but at the 
same time a human plot need always be robbed of its mystery, 
and simplified to a mere circumstantial unfolding of cause and 
effect, all tn nostra potestate. Fate or Ourselves, in the 
abstract, is a difficult question; but, as in life so in the drama, 
we need not reject the one for the other as the moulder of human 
action. 

Much less convincing, and perbaps more misconceived, 
is the criticism that Kālidāsa evinces no interest in the great 
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problems of human life. As, on the one hand, it would be a 
misdirected effort to find nothing but art for art’s sake in 
Kālīdāsa's work, so, on the other, it would be a singularly 
unimaginative attempt to seek a problem in a work of art and 
turn the poet into a philosopher. It is, however, difficult to 
reconcile the view mentioned above with the well-known eulogy 
of no less an artist than Goethe, who speaks of finding in 
Kālidāsa's masterpiece “‘ the young year’s blossom and the fruit 
of its decline," and “the earth and heaven combined in one 
name.” In spite of its obvious poetical exaggeration, this 
metaphorical but eloquent praise is not empty ; it sums up with 
unerring insight the deeper issues of the drama, which is bound 
to be lost sight of by one who looks to it merely for a message 
or philosophy of life. 

The Abhijūāna-sakuntala, unlike most Sanskrit plays, is 
not based on the mere banality of a court-intrigue, but has a 
much more serious interest in depicting the baptism of youthful 
love by silent suffering. Contrasted with Kālidāsa's own 
Malavikagnimitra and Vikramorvastya, the sorrow of the hero and 
heroine in this drama is far more human, far more genuine; and 
love is no longer a light-hearted passion in an elegant surround- 
ing, nor an explosive emotion ending in madness, but a'deep and 
steadfast enthusiasm, or rather a progressive emotional 
experience, which results in an abiding spiritual feeling. The 
drama opens with a description of the vernal season, made for 
enjoyment (upabhoga-ksama) ; and even in the hermitage where 
thoughts of love are out of place, the season extends its witchery 
and makes the minds of the young hero and heroine turn lightly 
to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find Sakuntala, 
an adopted child of nature, in the daily occupation of tending 
the friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and 
bloom, herself a youthful blossom, her mind delicately attuned 
to the sights and sounds in the midst of which she had grown up 
since she had been deserted by her amānusī mother. On this 
scene appears the more sophisticated royal hero, full of the pride 
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of youth and power, but with a noble presence which inspires 
love and confidence, possessed of scrupulous regard for rectitude 
but withal susceptible to rash youthful impulses, considerate of 
others and alive to the dignity and responsibility of his high 
station, but accustomed to every fulfilment of his wishes and 
extremely self-confident in the promptings of his own heart. 
He is egoistic enough to believe that everything he wishes 
must be right because he wishes it, and everything does 
happen as he wishes it. In his impetuous desire to gain what 
he wants, he does not even think it necessary to wait for the 
return of Kanva. It was easy for him to carry the young girl 
off her feet ; for, though brought up in the peaceful seclusion 
and stern discipline of a hermitage, she was vet possessed of a 
natural inward longing for the love and happiness which were due 
to her youth and beauty. Though fostered by a sage and herself 
the daughter of an ascetic, she was yet the daughter of a nymph 
whose intoxicating beauty had once achieved a conquest over 
the austere and terrible Visvamitra. This beauty and this 
power she had inherited from her mother, as well as an inborn 
keenness and desire for love; is she not going to make her 
own conquest over this great king? For such youthful lovers, 
love can never think of the morrow; it can only think of the 
moment. All was easy at first; the secret union to which they 
committed themselves obtains the ratification of the foster-father. 
But soon she realises the pity of taking love as an end in itself, 
of making the moment stand for eternity. The suffering comes 
as swiftly and unexpectedly as the happiness was headlong and 
heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvāsas comes to 
play the part of a stern but beneficient providence. With high 
hopes and unaware of the impending catastrophe, she leaves for 
the house of her king-lover, tenderly taking farewell from her 
sylvan friends, who seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety 
for her; but very soon she finds herself standing utterly 
humiliated in the cyes of the world. Her grief, remorse and 
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self-pity are aggravated by the accusation of unseemly haste and 
secrecy from Gautami, as well as by the sterner rebuke of 
Sārngarava : '' Thus does one’s heedlessness lead to disaster ! '' 
But the unkindest cut comes from her lover himself, who 
insultingly refers to instincts of feminine shrewdness, and 
compares her, without knowing, to the turbid swelling flood 
which drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life 
can go no further. But the daughter of a nymph as she was, 
she had also the spirit of her fierce and austere father, and 
ultimately emerges triumphant from the ordeal of sorrow. She 
soon realises that she has lost all in her gambling for happiness, 
and a wordy warfare is useless. She could not keep her lover 
by her youth and beauty alone. She bows to the inevitable ; and 
chastened and transformed by patient suffering, she wins back 
in the end her husband and her happiness. But the king is as 
yet oblivious of what is in store for him. Still arrogant, ironical 
and self-confident, he wonders who the veiled lady might be ; her 
beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once did, and yet his 
sense of rectitude forbids any improper thought. But his 
punishment comes in due course; for he was the greater culprit, 
who had dragged the unsophisticated girl from her sylvan 
surroundings and left her unwittingly in the mire. When the 
ring of recognition is recovered, he realises the gravity of his 
act. Her resigned and reproachful form now haunts him and 
gives him no peace in the midst of his royal duties ; and his 
utter helplessness in rendering any reparation makes his grief 
more intense and poignant. The scene now changes from earth 
to heaven, from the hermitage of Kanva and the court of the 
king to the penance-grove of Marica; and the love that was of 
the earth changes to love that is spiritual and divine. The 
strangely estranged pair is again brought together equally 
strangely, but not until they have passed through the trial of 
sorrow and become ready for a perfect reunion of hearts. There 
is no explanation, no apology, no recrimination, nor any demand 
for reparation. Sakuntala has now learnt in silence the lessons 
19—1343B 
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of suffering ; and with his former self-complacency and impetuous 
desires left behind, the king comes, chastened and subdued, a 
sadder and wiser man. The young year’s blossom now ripens 
into the mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 

Judged absolutely, without reference to an historical 
standard, Kālidāsa's plays impress us by their admirable 
combination of dramatic and poetic qualities; but it is in pure 
poetry that he surpasses even in his dramatic works. It should 
be admitted that he has the powers of a great dramatist; he can 
merge his individuality in the character he represents; he can 
paint distinct individuals, and not personified abstractions, with 
consistent reality and profound insight into human nature; all 
his romantic situations may not be justified, but he is always at 
the height of a situation; within certain limits, he has construct- 
ive ability of a high order, and the action is perspicuous, 
naturally developed and adequately motived ; he makes a skilful 
use of natural phenomenon in sympathy with the prevaling tone 
ofa scene; he gives by his easy and unaffected manner the 
impression of grace, which comes from strength revealed without 
unnecessary display or expenditure of energy ; he never tears a 
passion to tatters nor does he overstep the modesty of nature in 
producing a pathetic effect; he does not neglect the incident in 
favour of dialogue or dainty stanzas; all this and more may be 
freely acknowledged. But the real appeal of his dramas lies in the 
appeal of their poetry more than in their purely dramatic quality. 
His gentle pathos and humour, his romantic imagination and his 
fine poetic feeling are more marked characteristics of his dramas 
than mere ingenuity of plot, liveliness of incident and minute 
portraiture of men and manners. They save him from the 
prosaic crudeness of the realist, as well as from an oppressive and 
unnatural display of technical skill. The elegant compliment 
of the author of the Prasanna-rāghava that Kālidāsa is the ‘ grace 
of poetry ' emphasises the point; but poetry at the same time 
is not too seductive for him. He is a master of sentiment, 
but not a sentimentalist who sacrifices the realities of life and 
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character ; he is romantic, but his romance is not divorced from 
common nature and common sense. He writes real dramas 
and not a series of elegant poetical passages; the poetic fancy 
and love of style do not strangle the truth and vividness of his 
presentation. He is also not in any sense the exponent of the 
opera, or the lyrical drama, or the dramatic poem. He is rather 
the creator of the poetical drama in Sanskrit. But the difficult 
standard which he set could not be developed except in an 
extreme form by his less gifted successors. 

In making a general estimate of Kālidāsa's achievement 
as a poet, one feels the difficulty of avoiding superlatives; but 
the superlatives in this case are amply justified. Kalidasa’s 
reputation has always been great; and this is perhaps the only 
case where both Hastern and Western critics, applying not 
exactly analogous standards, are in general agreement. That 
he is the greatest of Sanskrit poets is a commonplace of literary 
criticism, but if Sanskrit literature can claim to rank as one 
of the great literatures of the world, Kālidāsa’s high place in the 
galaxy of world-poets must be acknowledged. It is not necessary 
to prove it by quoting the eulogium of Goethe and Ananda- 
vardhana ; but the agreement shows that Kalidasa has the gift 
of a great poet, and like all great poetic gifts, it is of universal 
appeal. 

This high praise does not mean that Kālidāsa's poetic art 
and style have never been questioned or are beyond criticism. 
Leaving aside Western critics whose appreciation of an alien 
art and expression must necessarily be limited, we find the 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, in spite of their great admiration, are not 
sparing in their criticism ; and, like Ben Jonson who wanted to 
blot out a thousand lines in Shakespeare, they would give us a 
fairly long list of ‘‘ faults ’’ which mar the excellence of Kāli- 
dasa's otherwise perfect work. We are not concerned here with 
the details of the alleged defects, but they happily demonstrate 
that Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, is not faultily faultless, That 
his rhetoric is of the best kind is shown by the hundreds of 
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passages approved by the rhetoricians themselves; but that they 
sometimes disapprove his not conforming rigidly to their laws 
is also significant. If his obedience is successful, his dis- 
obedience is often no less successful in giving him freedom of 
idea and expression and saving him from much that is wooden 
and merely conventional. 

Even in the imposing gallery of Sanskrit poets who are 
always remarkable for technical skill, Kalidasa has an astonishing 
display of the poetic art; but he never lends himself to an over- 
development of the technical to the detriment of the artistic. 
The legend which makes Kalidasa an inspired idiot and implies 
a minimum of artistic consciousness and design is perhaps as 
misleading as the counter-error of too great insistence upon the 
consciousness and elaboration of his art. There is little doubt 
that he shared the learning of his time, but he wears his learn- 
ing lightly like a flower ; while the deceptive clarity and simpli- 
city of his work conceal the amount of cultivation and polish 
which goes into its making. It is not spontaneous creation ; 
but while lesser poets lack the art to conceal art, he has the gift 
of passion, imagination, music and colouring to give an effective 
appearance of spontancity and inevitability. He belongs to a 
tradition which insists upon literature being a learned pursuit, 

/but he is one of the great and limpid writers who can be 
approached with the minimum of critical apparatus and commen- 
tatorial lucubrations. 

This marvellous result is mado possible because Kālidāsa s 
works reveal a rare balance of mind, which harmonises the artis- 
tic sense with the poetic, and results in the practice of singular. 
moderation. No other Sanskrit poet can approach him in the 
command of that mysterious instrument, the measured word. 
Kālidāsa has a rich and sustained elevation of diction, but it is 
never overwrought and very rarely rhetorical in the bad sense. 
Conceits and play upon words are to be found in him, as in 
Shakespeare, but there are no irritating and interminable puns; 

‘no search after strained exnressions. harsh inversions or involved 
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constructions ; no love for jewels five words long; no torturing 
of words or making them too laboured for the ideas. Even 
Kalidasa's love of similitude,* for which he has been so highly 
praised, never makes him employ it as a mere verbal trick, but 
it is made a natural concomitant of the emotional content for 
suggesting more than what is expressed. On the other hand, 
his ideas, emotions and fancies never run riot or ride rough-shod 
over the limits of words, within which they are compressed 
with tasteful economy and pointedness of phrasing. The result 
is a fine adjustment of sound and sense, a judicious harmony 
of word and idea, to a point not often reached by other Sanskrit 
poets. This is seen not only in the extraordinary vividness and 
precision of his presentment of images and ideas, but also in 
the modulation of letter, syllable, word, line and stanza to 
produce a running accompaniment at once to the images and 
ideas. The felicity of expression, its clarity and ease, which have 
been recognised in Kālidāsa as the best instance of the Prasada 
Guna, come from this careful choice of a rich store of words, 
both simple and compound, which are not only delicately attuned 
but also made alive with the haunting suggestion of poetry. 
If it is simplicity, it is simplicity made more elegant than 
ornateness itself by sheer genius for proportion and vividity. 
There are hundreds of words, phrases and lines in Kālidāsa, 
echoing passages and veritable gems of expression, giving us 
an infinity of fresh and feit observations, which fasten themselves 
on the memory; such is the distinctness of his vision and the 
elaborate, but not laboured, accuracy of his touch. If the 
gift of phrasing is one of the tests of a great writer, 
Kālidāsa possesses this happy gift; but it is also combined 
with the still more rare gifts, seen in perfection in great poets, 
of putting multum in parvo and of opening up unending vistas of 
thought by the magic power of a single line or phrase. 


! A study of Kaliddga’s Upama has been made by P. K. Gode in Proc. of the First 
Orient. Conf., Poona 1922, pp. 205-26. On Kālidāsa's relation to Alamkāra literature in 
general, see Hillebrandt, Kālidāsu, p. 107 f. 
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Kalidasa is indeed careful of form, but he is not careless of 
matter. Like later Sanskrit poets he does not make his narrative 
a mere peg on which he can luxuriously hang’ his learning and 
skill. Whatever may be said about his choice of themes, he is 
seldom unequal to them. The wide exploration of subjects, 
legendary, mythical, emotional and even fantastic, and his 
grasp over their realities, are seen in the way in which he handles. 
his huge and diverse material in the Raghu-vamša, creates a 
a human story out of a divine myth in his Kuimédra-sambhava 
and depicts the passionate love of hapless lovers in an environ- 
ment of poetical fancy in his Megha-dūta and his dramas. He 
may not always be at the height of his power through the entire 
length of a work, but he is always at the height of a particular 
situation. His sources are not exactly known, but it is clear 
that his subjects serve him for the stuff out of which he creates; 
and Kālidāsa perhaps borrows nothing from his supposed 
originals that makes him Kalidisa. He is not so much the 
teller of a story as the maker of it, and his unerring taste and 
restraint accomplish this making by not allowing either the form 
or the content to overwhelm or excced each other. 

The same sense of balance is also shown by the skilful 
adjustment of a mobile and sensitive prosody to the diction and 
theme of the poems. The total number of different metres which 
Kalidasa employs is only about twenty. With the exception of 
Mandakranta of his short poem, they are either Sloka,’ or a few 
moric metres like Vaitaliya, Aupacchandasika or Puspitāgra, but 
the general bulk consists normally of the relatively short lyrical 
measures of the Tristubh-Jagati family or metres akin to it. In 
the drama, of course, there is greater metrical variety suited to 
the different situations and emotions. In the bigger poems the 


1 It is remarkable that the Sloka is used not only for the condensation of the Ramayana 
story in Raghu? xii, but also for the Stotra of deities both in Raghu’ x and Kumāra* ii, aa 
well as for the narration of Raghu's Digvijaya. For repetition of the same metre for similar 
theme, cf. Viyogini in Aja-vilāpa and Rati-vilépa; Upajāti in describing marriage in Raghu* 
vii and Kumāra" vii; Rathoddhat& in depicting amorous pastimes in Raghu° xix and 


Kumāra" viii, etc. 
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short lyrical measures are perhaps meant for facility of continued 
narration ; the simplicity and swing of the stanzas make his 
narrative flow in a clear and attractive stream ; but even in the 
leisurely descriptive and reflectively scrious passages, they never 
cramp the thought, feeling or imagination & the poet. The 
stately and long-drawn-out music of the Mandākrāntā, on the 
other hand, very well suits the picturesque and melancholy 
recollections of love in his Megha-dūta. Itis, however, clear that 
Kalidasa is equally at home in.both short and long measures ; 
and though a part of canto ix of the Raghu-vamša is meant 
deliberately to display the poet’s skill in varied metres, the 
variation is not unpleasing. But, normally, it is not a question 
of mere metrical skill, but of the developed and delicate sense of 
rhythmic forms and the fine subtlety of musical accompaniment 
to the power of vivid and elegant presentation. 

With the same sense of equipoise Kālidāsa's imagination 
holds in perfect fusion the two elements of natural beauty and 
human feeling. His nature-pictures grow out of the situations, 
and his situations merge into the nature-pictures. This is 
palpable not only in his Megha-dūta, but practically throughout 
his other two poems and his dramas. The pathos of the destruc- 
tion of Kama is staged in the life and loveliness of spring; 
Rama’s tender recollection of past joys and sorrows is intimately 
associated with the hills, rivers and trees of Dandaka ; the pretty 
amourette of Agnimitra, the madness of Purüravas, or the wood- 
land wooing of Dusyanta is set in the midst of the sights and 
sounds of nature. A countless number of Kālīdāsa's beautiful 
similes and metaphors is drawn from his loving observation 
of natural phenomena. The depth and range of his experience 
and insight into human life is indeed great, but the human 
emotion is seldom isolated from the beauty of nature surrounding 
it.  Kalidasa's warm humanism and fine poetic sensibility 
romanticise the natural as well as the mythological world, and 
they supply to his poetry the grace and pus, oÍ back- 
ground and scenic variety. 
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- It will be seen that the sense of universality in Kālidāsa's 
work springs not merely from its humanity and range of 
interests, but also from the fact that it reveals him as a great 
master of poetic thought who is at the same time a master of 
poetic style. Diction, imagery, verbal music, suggestion,—all 
the elements of poetry are present in intense degree and in many 
forms and combinations novel and charming; but they all exhibit 
a marvellous fusion of the artistic consciousness with poetic 
imagination and feeling. Kālidāsa's poetic power, which scorns 
anything below the highest, is indeed not narrow in its  possibi- 
lities of application, but its amplitude and exuberance are always 
held in restraint by his sense of art, which, however, does not 
ict as an incubus, but as a chastener. His work, therefore, is 
never hampered or hurried; there is no perpetual series of ups 
and downs in it, no great interval between his best and his 
worst ; it maintains a level of excellence and stamp of distinction 
throughout. All ruggedness and angularity are delicately 
smoothed away; and the even roundness of his full-orbed poetry 
appeals by a haunting suggestion of serene beauty, resulting from 
à subtle merging of thought and feeling in sound and visual effect. 

But from this spring both the strength and weakness of 
Kalidàsa's poetic achievement. If tranquil contemplation of 
recollected emotions, in both eastern and western theory, 
denotes the aesthetic attitude and forms the essence of true 
poetry, Kalidasa’s work is certainly marked by it in an eminent 
degree. His tranquility, considered as an attitude’ towards life, 
is not easy-going indifference or placid acquiescence in the order 
of things; there is enough of earnestness and sense of sorrow 
to indicate that it must have been hard-won, although we are 
denied the sight of the strife and struggle which led to its attain- 
ment, or of the scars or wrinkles which might have been left 
behind. In his poetry, it bore fruit in the unruffled dignity and 
serenity of artistic accomplishment. At the same time, it en- 
couraged a tendency towards reserve more than towards abandon. 
Kalidasa’s poetry seldom surprises us by its fine excess; it is 
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always smooth,measured and even. The polished and the ornate 
ig as much natural to Kalidasa as, for instance, the rugged and 
the grotesque to Bhavabhūti. While Kālidāsa broiders the 
exquisite tissue of poetry, Bhavabhūti would have it rough and 
homespun. This is perhaps not so much a studied effect as a 
temperamental attitude in both cases. The integrity and sincerity 
of primal sensations and their fervid expression, which Bhava- 
bhüti often attains, are rare in Kālidāsa's highly refined and 
cultured utterances. It is not that Kālidāsa is averse to what is 
intense and poignant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, ia life and 
nature, but the emotions are chastened and subdued in the severity, 
strength and dignity of finished poetic presentation. ‘There is 
nothing crude, rugose or tempestuous in Kalidasa, not a jarring 
note of violence or discord, but everything is dissolved in the 
harmony and beauty of reposeful realisation. The limitation of 
this attitude is as obvious as its poetic possibility. While it 
gives the perfect artistic aloofness conducive to real poetry, it 
deprives the poet of robust and keen perceptions, of the concrete 
and even gross realism of undomesticated passion, of the fresh- 
ness of the drossy, but unalloyed, ore direct from the mine. 
Kalidasa would never regard his emotions as their own excuse 
for being, but would present them in the embalmed glamour 
of poetic realisation, or in the brocaded garb of quintessenced 
rhetoric. Kālīdāsa has perhaps as much optimism for civilisa- 
tion as Bhavabhūti has for savagery; but he does not often 
attain the depths and heights which Bhavabhūti does by his 
untamed roughness. It is for this reason that some of Kali- 
dāsa's pictures, both of life and nature, finely poetic as they are, 
are still too refined and remote. The Himalayas do not appear 
to Kālidāsa in their natural grandeur and sublimity, nor the 
Dandaka forest in its wild beauty and ruggedness; all these 
pictures are to be properly finished and framed, but: thereby they 
lose much of their trenchant setting and appeal. 

But all this is not mere suavity or finicality. Kalidaása's 
poetry does not swim in langour, cloyed with its own sweetness ; 

90—1848B 
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the chastity and restraint of his imagination, the precision and 
energy of his phrasing, and the austerity of his artistic vigilance 
save him from mere sensuous ideality. Nor is it classical correct- 
ness in the narrow sense that might be learned in the schools 
of literature. The ornate in Kālidāsa, therefore, means very 
rarely mere prettiness or aesthetic make-believe; it is the 
achievement of the refined effect of a thought or feeling chiselled 
in its proper form of beauty and becoming thereby a poetic 
thought or feeling. It thus involves the process through which 
the poet lifts his tyrannical passion or idea to the blissful contem- 
plation of an aesthetic sentiment. Kālidāsa can keep himself 
above his subject in the sense of command, as Bhavabhiti too 
often merges himself in it in the sense of surrender; and the 
difference is best seen in their respective treatment of pathos, 
in which Kālidāsa's poetic sense of restraint and balance certain- 
ly achieve a more profound effect. This is nowhere more clear 
than in the picture of Ràma's suffering on the occasion of Sita’s 
exile, drawn respectively by the two poets. Bhavabhüti's tendency 
is to elaborate pathetic scenes almost to the verge of crudity, 
omitting no circumstances, no object animate or inanimate which 
he thinks can add to their effectiveness ; and, like most Sanskrit 
poets, he is unable to stop even when enough has been said. 
But Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, suggests more than he expresses. 
Not one of those who gather round the body of Cordelia makes a 
phrase ; the emotion is tense, but there is no declamation to work 
it up. The terrible blow given by the reported calumny regarding 
his beloved makes Rāma's heart, tossed in a terrible conflict 
between love and duty, break in pieces, like the heated iron 
beaten with a hammer; but he does not declaim, nor faint, nor 
shed a flood of tears. It is this silent suffering which makes 
Kālidāsa's Rama a truly tragic figure. Not until Laksmana 
returns and delivers the spirited but sad message of his banished 
wife that the king in him breaks down and yields to the man ; 
but even here Kalidasa has only one short stanza (xiv. 84) which 
sums up with infinite suggestion the entire pity of the situation, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN POETRY 


The difficulty of fixing an exact chronology, as well as the 
paucity and uncertainty of material, does not permit an orderly 
historical treatment of the poets and dramatists who, in all 
probability, flourished between Kālidāsa, on the one hand, and 
Māgha and Bhavabhūti, on the other. It must have been a 
period of great vitality and versatility ; for there is not a single 
department of literature which is left untouched or left in a rudi- 
mentary condition. But a great deal of its literary productions is 
probably lost, and the few that remain do not adequately repre- 
sent its many-sided activity. We know nothing, for instance, 
of the extensive Prakrit literature, which presupposes Hāla's 
poetical compilation, and which sums up its folk-tale in the lost 
collection of Guņādhya s Brhatkathà. No early collection also of 
the popular tale in Sanskrit has survived; and of the possible 
descendants of the beast-fable, typified by the Paficatantra, we 
know nothing. Concurrently with the tradition of Prakrit love- 
poetry in the stanza-form, illustrated by the Sattasai of Hala, 
must have started the same tradition in Sanskrit, which gives 
us the early Sataka of Amaru and which is followed up by those 
of Bhartrhari and others ; but the exact relationship between the 
two traditions is unknown. The origin of the religious and 
gnomic stanzas, such as we find crystallised in .the Stotra- 
Satakas of Mayūra and Bana and the reflective Satakas of Bhartr- 
hari, is equally obscure. Nor do we know much about the 
beginnings of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose romance ; 
and we possess no earlier specimens of them than the fairly 
mature works of Dandin, Bana and Subandhu, who belong to 
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this period. The dramatic works of Bhāsa and Kālidāsa must: 
have inspired many a dramatist, but with the exception ol 
Südraka, Visākhadatta, Harga and the writers of four early 
Monologue Plays (Bhāņas), ascribed respectively to Vararuci, 
Südraka, lávaradatta and Syāmilaka, all other names have 
perished; while Bhatta Narayana probably, and Bbavabhūti 
certainly, come at the end of this period. The number of early 
poetical works in Sanskrit, the so-called Mahakavyas, is still 
fewer. If the poetical predecessors of Kalidasa have all dis- 
appeared, leaving his finished achievement in poetry to stand by 
itself, this is still more the case with his successors. Bhairavi, 
Bhatti, Kumāradāsa and Magha, with just a few minor poets, 
practically complete the list of the composers of the Mahakavya of 
this period. With the example of a consummate master of poetry 
to guide them, the general level of merit should have been fairly 
high and wide-spread ; but, since much is apparently lost, the 
solitary altitudes become prominent and numerous in our 
survey. 


1. THE EROTIC ŠATAKAS OF AMARU AND BHARTRHARI 


Although love-poetry blooms in its fullness in the Sanskrit 
literature, more than in the Vedic and Epic, its earliest speci- 
mens are lost. It should not be supposed that the passionate 
element in human nature never found expression. The episode 
of the love of Nanda and Sundari painted by Asvaghoga, the 
erotic theme of the poem of Ghatakarpara, as well as the very 
existence of the Megha-dūta, show that erotic poetry could not 
have been neglected. Love may not yet have come to its own in 
the Kunstpoesie, the polished and cultured Kavya; but the 
example of Hāla's Sattasaī, whose stanzas are predominantly 
erotic, makes it possible that in folk-literature, the tradition of 
which is at least partially preserved in Prakrit, it finds an 
absorbing theme. The Prakrit poetry here is doubtless as con- 
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ventional as Sanskrit, and is not folk-literature in its true sense ; 
but it is clear that, while these early Prakrit stanzas, popular 
among the masses, have love for their principal subject, the early 
Sanskrit poems, so far as they have survived, do not often accept 
it as their exclusive theme. ‘There is indeed no evidence to show 
that the Prakrit love-lyric is the prototype of the Sanskrit, but 
the presumption is strong that the erotic sentiment, which had 
diffused itself in the popular literature, survived in Prakrit poetry, 
and gradually invaded the courtly Sanskrit Kavya, which provid- 
ed a naturally fertile soil for it, and of which it ultimately became 
the almost universal theme. 

It is remarkable, however, that, withthe exception of a few 
works like the Megha-dūta, the Ghatakarpara monody and the 
Gita-govinda, which, again, are not unalloyed love-poems, the 
Sanskrit erotic poetry usually takes the form, not of a systematic 
well-knit poem, but of a single poetical stanza standing by itself, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single phase of the emotion 
or a single situation within the limits of a finely finished form. 
Such is the case mostly with the seven hundred Prakrit stanzas, 
which pass under the name of Hala Satavahana. If in Prakrit the 
highest distinction belongs to Hala’s Sattasaz for being a collection 
which gives varied and charming expression to the emotion of 
love, the distinction belongs in Sanskrit without question’ to the 
Sataka of Amaru, about whose date and personality, however, as 
little is known as about those of Hala. It is a much 
work, but it is no less distinctive and delightful. 

A Sataka, meaning a century of detached stanzas, is usually 
regarded as the work of a single poet, although it is probable 
that Hala's seven centuries, in the main, form an antho- 
logy. The form, however, allows easy interpolation; and 
most of the early Satakas contain much more than a hundred 


smaller 


1 Although the commentator Ravicandra finds a philosophical meaning in Amaru's 
stanzes | And Vemabhūpāla, another commentator, would take the work to be merely a 
rhetorical text-book of the same type as Rudra Bhatta’s Srūgāra.tilaka, meant to illustrate 
the various classes of the Nayika and the diversity of their amorous conditions | 
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stanzas. It is not always possible, however, for several reasons, ! 


to separate the additions with certainty, and arrive at a definitive 
text. The Amaru-šataka,* for instance, is known to exist in at 
least four recensions,” in which the text fluctuates between totals 
of 96 and 115 stanzas,‘ the number of stanzas common to all 
the recensions, but given in varying sequence, being only 51. 
The uncertainty of the text not only makes an estimate of the 
work difficult, but also diminishes the value of any chronological 
conclusion which may be drawn from the citation of a particular 
stanza in later works. Vamana’s quotation,’ for instance, in 
the beginning of the 9th century, of three stanzas without 
naming the work or the author, establishes nothing, although 
these stanzas occur in the present text of Amaru’s Sataka. The 
earliest mention of Amaru as a poet of eminence is found in the 
middle of the 9th century in Anandavardhana’s work,’ but it is of 
little assistance, as Amaru js perhaps a much earlier writer. 


1 The attribution inthe anthologies, which often quote from Amaru, is notoriously 
unreliable; and there is a great dealof divergence regarding the number and sequence of 
stanzas in the texts of the commentators and in the manuscripts of the work 

3 ed. R. Simon, in four recensions (Roman characters), Kiel 1803 (Cf. ZDMG, XLIX, 
1895, p. 577f); ed. Calcutta 1808 (see J. Gildemeister, Bibliothecae Sanskritae, Bonn 1847, p. 73, 
no. 162), with the comm. of Ravicandra (altas Jianananda Kaladhara); ed. Durgaprasad, with 
comm. of Arjunavarmadeva, with addl. stanzas from commentators and anthologies, NSP, 3rd 
ed., Bombay 1916 (lat ed., 1880). 

3 Viz., South Indian (comm. Vemabbipala aud Rāmānsndunātha), Bengal (comm. 
Ravicandra), West Indian (comm. Arjanavarmadeva and Kokasambhava), and Miscellaneous 
(comm. Rāmarudra, Rudramadeva, etc.). Simon bases his text chiefly on the South Indian 
recension, but it hardly supersedes the text of Arjunavarmadeva of Dhara (circa 1216 A.D.), 
who is the oldest known commentator. No certainty, of course, is possible without further 
critical examination of materials. 

4 Arjunavarman's printed text contains 102 stanzas; in the NSP. (Bombay) ed., the 
appendices add 61 verses from other commentators and anthologies. Aufrecht’s suggestion 
(ZDMG, XXVII, p. 7f), on the analogy of one-metre Satakas of Bana and Mayūra, that only 
stanzas in the Sàrdülsvikridita metre are original, would give us about 54 to 61 in recensions 
i-iii, and only 88 in recension iv. For the anthology stanzas, some of which are fine pieces, but 
ascribed sometimes to other authors, see Thomas, Kvs, p. 22£; some of these are not traceable 
in the printed text; they are in varied metres. 

& ed, Simon, nos. 16, 30, 80: Vāmana, Kāvyālamkāra, iii. 2. 4; iv. 8. 12; v. 2, 8, 

6 Dhvanyāloka ad iii. 7. 
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The suggestion that he is later than Bhartrhari proceeds chiefly 
on the debatable ground of style and technique; but after the 
poetic art of Kālidāsa, elaboration and finish of expression may 
be expected in any writer, and need not prove anything. Even 
if Amaru is later than Bhartrhari, the works of both exhibit 
certain characteristics which would preclude a date later than 
this period, and probably they could not have been very far apart 
from each other in time. 

Amaru is less wide in range than Hala, but he strikes 
perhaps a deeper and subtler note. Amaru’s poems lack a great 
deal of the homeliness and rough good sense of Hāla's erotic 
stanzas; but they do not present, as more or less Hāla's verses. 
do, the picture of simple love set among simple scenes. Amaru 
describes, with great delicacy of feeling and gracefulness of 
imagery, the infinite moods and fancies of love, its changes and 
chances, its strange vagaries and wanton wiles, its unexpected 
thoughts and unknown impulses, creating varied and subtle 
situations. His language, withall the resources of Sanskrit, 
is carefully studied, but not extravagantly ornate ; and his gift of 
lyric phrasing gives it the happy touch of ease and naturalness. 
Amaru does not confine himself to the narrow limits of Hāla's 
slow-moving moric stanza, but appears to allow himself greater 
metrical variety and more freedom of space. His employment of 
long sonorous metres, as well as short lyric measures,’ not only 
relieves the monotony of metrical effect, but adds richness, 
weight and music to his little camoes of thought and feeling. 

In spite of inequalities, almost every stanza in this collection 
possesses a charm of its own;? and the necessity of compressing 


1 The metres employed in their order of frequency are: Sārdūlavikrīdita, Harint, 
Š khariņī, Mandākrāntā, Sragdhará, Vasantatilaka and Malini; while Drutavilambita, Vaktra 
and Vaméasthavils occur sporadically in some recensions only. See Simon's metrical analysis, 
p. 46. 

! For some specimens, with translation, see 8. K. De, Treatment of Lote in Sanskrit 
Literature, Calcutta 1929, p. 28f: C.R. Narasimha Sarma, Studies in Sanskrit Lit., 
Mysore 1986, pp. 1-80. 
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synthetically one whole idea or image within the limits of a 
single stanza not only gives a precision and restrained elegance 
to the diction, but also presents, in each stanza, a complete 
picture in a finely finished form. In this art of miniature word- 
painting, of which we have already spoken, Amaru unquestion- 
ably excels. The love depicted in his stanzas is often youthful 
and impassioned, in which the sense and the spirit meet, with 
all the emotions of longing, hope, ecstasy, jealousy, anger, dis- 
appointment, despair, reconciliation and fruition. Amaru’s 
world is indeed different from ours, but his pictures are marked 
by a spirit of closeness to life and common realities, not often 
seen in the laboured and sustained masterpieces of this period, as 
well as by an emotional yet picturesque directness, by a subtle har- 
mony of sound and sense, and by a freedom from mere rhetoric,— 
qualities which are not entirely devoid of appeal to modern taste. 
But, on the surface, the light of jewelled fancy plays, and makes 
beautiful even the pains and pangs which are inseparable from 
the joys and hopes of love. It is not love tossed on the stormy 
sea of manhood and womanhood, nor is it that infinite passion 
and pain of finite hearts which lead toa richer and wider life. 
But, as we havealready said, the Sanskrit poet delights in depict- 
ing the playful moods of love, its aspects of Līlā, in which even 
sorrow becomes a luxury. When he touches a deeper chord, the 
tone of earnestness is unmistakable, but its poignancy is rendered 
pleasing by a truly poetic enjoyment of its tender and pathetic 
implications. Rightly does Anandavardhana praise the stanzas of 
Amaru as containing the veritable ambrosia of poetry; and in 
illustrating the theme of love as a sentiment in Sanskrit poetry, 
all writers on Poetics have freely used Amaru as one of the original 
and best sources. In Sanskrit sentimental poetry, Amaru should 
be regarded as the herald ofa new development, of which the result 
is best seen in the remarkable fineness, richness of expression and 
delicacy of thought and feeling of the love-poems of later 
Satakas, of the numerous anthologies, and even of the poetical 
drama. 
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The same traits as we notice in the Sataka of Amaru are 
found more or less in later centuries of love-poems, among 
which the SrAgüra-sataka! of Bhartrhari must be singled out, 
not only for its early date and literary excellence, but also for 
the interest which attaches to the legends surrounding the 
mysterious personality of the author. Tradition ascribes to him 
also two other Satakas, on wise conduct (Nit?) and resignation 
(Vairagya), respectively, as well as an exposition of the philo- 
sophy of speech, entitled Vakyapadiya. Although the last 
named work shows little of the softer gift of poetry, it is not 
inherently impossible for the poet to turn into a philosophical 
grammarian. From the Buddhist pilgrim Yi-tsing we know 
that a grammarian Bhartrhari, apparently the author of the 
Vakyapadiya, died about 651 A.D.; and even if his reference 
does not make it clear whether Bhartrhari was also the poet of 
the three Satakas, his ignoring or ignorance of them need not 
be exaggerated. Bhartrhari, the grammarian, was probably a 
Buddhist,? but the fact that the Satakas reveal a Saiva of the 
Vedanta persuasion does not necessarily justify the supposition 
of two Bhartrharis ; for, apart from the question of interpolation, 


1 Ed. P. Bohlen, with Latin trs., Berlin 1833; also ed. ia Haeberlin's Kāvya- 
sumngraha p. 143 f., reprinted in Jivananda's Kavya-saingraha, TI, p. 53 f, which also 
contains the Niti and Vairāgya at pp. 125 f, 172 f. The Niti and Vairágya have been edited, 
from a number of Mas, and with extracts from commentaries, by K. T. Telang, Bomb Skr. Ser., 
1874, 1885. Tl e three Satakas are al:o printed, under the title Subbāsitatrišatī, with comm. 
of Ramacandra Budhendra, NSP, [6th revised ed., Bombay 1922 (Ist ed. 1902]. A critical 
edition of the Satakas is still a necessity. Eng. trs.,in verse, of Niti and Vairāgya by C. H. 
Tawney in I4, V, 1876 (reprinted seperately, Calcutta 1877); wll the Satakas trs. B. H. 
Wortham, Trübner: London 1886; J. M. Kennedy, London 1918; C. W. Gurner, Calcutta 
1927, 

2 Sometimes the grammatical poem Bhatti-kdvya is ascribed to h'm, but there is 
nothing more than the name Bhatti a3 a Prakritised form of Bharty to support the attribution. 
The legenda which make Bhartjhari a brother of the still wore mysterious Vikramaditya is 
useless for any historical purpose. The story has been dramatised in later times in the 
Bhartrhari-nirvéda of Harihara, ed. NSP, Bombay 1912. Cf. Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, 
p. 197 f; A. V. W. Jackson in JAOS, XXIII, 1902, p. 318 f. 

3 See Pathak in JBRAS, XVIII, 1893, p. 341 f; but this view has not found general 
acceptance. 

^ Telang. op. cit., p. ix f. 
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Harga likewise invokes the Buddha in his Nāgānanda, but pays 
homage to Siva in his Ratnāvalī. 

The texts of the Satakas of Bhartrhari, as they stand, are 
much more uncertain and devoid of definite structure than that 
of Amaru’s Sataka ; and stanzas from them occur in the works 
of other well known writers,’ or ascribed to other authors in the 
anthologies. The fact, however, -should not be made the ground 
of the presumption that Bhartrhari, like Vyasa and Canakya, 
is only a name under which miscellaneous compilations were 
passed,* or that Bhartrhari himself incorporated stanzas from 
other writers to make up his own poem.’ The argument lacks 
neither ingenuity nor plausibility, but very few Satakas, early 
or late, have escaped the misfortune of tampering and: interpola- 
tion; and a critical examination of the textual question is 
necessary before the problem can be satisfactorily solved. 
There is still nothing to prevent us from accepting the tradition 
of Bhartrhari’s original authorship, which is almost uniform and 
unbroken, and which does not relegate him to the position of a 
mere compiler. 

Nor is there any cogency in the suggestion that the 
Srhgüra-sataka alone is genuine, made on the alleged ground that 
it shows individuality and unity of structure as the product of 
a single creative mind. As the text itself is admittedly uncertain, 
regarding both originality and order of stanzas, such surmises, 
based on content and style, are always risky; but there is hardly 
anything to justify the position that the Srngara-sataka cam be 
sharply distinguished in this or other respects from the Niti- and 
Vairügya-$atakas. If there is any substance in the legend 
recorded by Xi-sting that Bhartrhari vacillated no less than seven 
times between the comparative charms of the monastery and the 
world, it signifies that the poet who wrote a century of passionate 


1 E.g.in Abhijtāna-šakuntala, Mudrā-rāksasa and Tantrākhyāyikā; aee Peterson, 
Sbhv, pp. 74-75. 

2 Aufrecht, Leipzig Catalogue, no. 417. 

3 Bohlen, op. cit., Prefatio, p. viii. 
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stanzas could very well write the other two centuries on worldly 
wisdom and renunciation. 

The susceptibility to contrary attractions is evident in all 
the three Satakas. The Niti-gatuka should not be taken as a 
mere collection of moral maxims or an epitome of good sense 
and prudence; it sbows at once a lurking attachment to the 
world and an open revulsion from its sordidness. The poet says, 
with considerable bitterness, at the outset: ** Those who are 
capable of understanding me are full of envy ; men in power are 
by arrogance disqualified; all others labour under stupidity ; all 
my good sayings have, therefore, grown old within myself.'' 
In the same strain, the poet refers to the haughtiness of kings, 
to the power of wealth, to the humiliation of servitude, to the 
clash of passion and prejudice with culture and education, to the 
wicked and the ignorant reviling the good and the wise, and to the 
distressing things of life, which he calls darts rankling in his 
heart. Nor is the Vairdgya-sataka the work of an ascetic or 
inclastic mind, [t gives expression to the passionate pain of an 
idealist, whose inborn belief in the goodness of the world 
is shattered by the sense of its hollowness and wickedness. 
It refers to the never-ending worries of earning and spending, 
of service and perpetual insults to one’s self-respect, and of the 
wreck of human hopes in the striving for an ideal; if condemns 
the smug complacency of humanity in the midst of disease, 
decay and death, and falls back upon the cultivation of a spirit of 
detachment. 

The vehemence with which Bhartrhari denounces the 
joys of life and attractions of love in these two poems is 
on a level with his attitude disclosed in his stanzas on 
love; for the Srigdra-Sataka is not so much a poem on love 
as on the essential emptiness of love, an outburst not so much 
on its eestasies and sunny memories by a self-forgetful lover, as 
on its darkening sorrows and wrongs by a man in bitter carnest. 
It indicates a frame of mind wavering between abandon and 
restraint; ‘‘ either the fair lady or the cave of the mountains," 
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“either youth or the forest," ‘‘ either an abode on the sacred 
banks of the Ganges or in the delightful embrace of a young 
woman ’’—sentiments like these are scattered throughout. The 
delights of life and love are as much captivating as they are 
reprehensible ; the bitterness of the denunciation only indicates 
the measure of the terrible fascination which love and life exert 
on the poet; it arises not so much from any innate repugnance 
as from the distressing necessity of convincing himself and tearing 
away from them. Bhartrhari's philosophy of love is simple: 
woman is both joy and sorrow, trouble and appeasement; there 
is continual attraction and continual repulsion; from loving too 
much the poet ceases to love at all and takes to asceticism. A 
man of artistic temperament and strong passions, the poet frank- 
ly delights in all that is delightful, but it gives him no peace 
nor any sure foothold anywhere. The tone is not sombre, but 
pungent, and even vitriolic.  Bhartrhari inevitably reminds one 
of Aévaghosa, by the side of whose indignant outburst against 
wotnan, can be placed his biting interrogation: '' Who has 
created woman as a contrivance for the bondage of all living 
creatures: woman, who is the whirlpool of all doubt, the uni- 
verse of indiscipline, the abode of all daring, the receptacle of all 
evil, the deceitful soil of manifold distrust, the box of trickery 
and illusion, a poison coated with ambrosia, the hindrance to 
heaven and a way to the depth of hell?’’ If the poet sometimes 
attains a calmer frame of mind in his two other Satakas on 
Niti and Vairāgya, his intense conviction is hard-won, and can 
be best understood in the light of the powerful longings and 
their attendant sufferings which he describes in his Sataka on 
love. It is no wonder that his assumption of the yellow garb 
go often conflicted with his craving for worldly delights. 

' Bhartrhari, therefore, differs from Amaru both in attitude 
and expression. He is too earnest to believe in the exaltation of 
woman as such, even though he cannot withstand the fascina- 
tion ; he is too serious to depict in swift succession the hundreds 
of tender memories and pleasing pains of love, its flying thoughts 
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and dancing feelings, its delicate lights and shades, -in the same 
way as they reflect themselves in Amaru’s little poems in their 
playful warmth and colour. Bhartrhari’s miniature love-stanzas 
have not the same picturesqueness of touch, the same delicacy 
and elegance of expression, but they gain in intensity, depth 
and range,! because they speak of things which lie at the core 
of his being ; they have enough piquancy and sharpness to require 
any graceful trimming. If Amaru describes the emotion of love 
and the relation of lovers for their own sake and without any 
implication for connecting them with larger aspects of life, 
Bhartrhari is too much occupied with life itself to forget its 
worrics, and consider love and women * apart from it in any fanciful 
or ideal aspect. Amaru has perhaps more real poetry, but 
Bhartrhari has more genuine feeling.’ 


There is a large number of erotic and reflective stanzas 
scattered throughout the Sanskrit anthologies, but the absence 
or uncertainty of chronological data makes it difficult to separate 
the early from the late compositions. If, however, the anthology 
poet Dharmakirti, who is sometimes cited also with the epithet 
Bhadanta, be the Buddhist logician and philosopher, he should 


1 The metres employed by Bhaitphaii in the present texts of his three poems are 


diversified, but his inclination to long sonorous measures is shown by bis use of Sragdhara 
twenty-two times. See L. H. Gray, The Metres of Bhartphari in JAOS, XX, 1899, 
pp. 157-59. 

2 It is noteworthy that Amaru always speaks of man's fickleness, and never echoes the 
almost universal bitterness regarding woman's inconstancy, which characterises much of 
the poetical, as well as religious and didactic, literature. Bhartrhari, in one passage, re- 
commends boldness and even aggressiveness in dealing with women, which the commentator 
facetionsly explains by saying that otherwise woman will dominate man }—For a general 
appreciation of Bhartrhari, see C. R. Narasimha Sarma, op cit., pp. 28-56; H. Oldenberg, 
Lit. d. alten indien, p. 221 f.; S. K. De, op. cit., p. 84 f. 

3 The attitude of mind, which leaves no alternative between the world aud the monas- 
tery, between Jove and renunciation, is not only an individual trait, but seems to have marked 
the outlook of a class of Sanskrit poets, who wrote stanzas, applicable by double entente 
at once to the themes of enjoyment and resignation. In general also, the Sanskrit poets 
have enough simplicity and integrity of feeling to make them grateful for the joys of life, but 
penitent when they have exceeded in enjoying them. In such an atmosphere, it is clear, the 


idea of the chivalrous Platonic love or the so-calied intellectual love could not develop 
at all. 
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belong to a period between the 6th and 7th century A.D. The 
total number of stanzas independently assigned to him in the 
different anthologies! is about sixteen.? There is nothing of the 
scholar or the pedant in these elegant little poems, which are 
generally of an erotic character, and some of them are worthy 
of being placed by the side of those of Amaru and Bhartrhari. 
Ii Dharmakirti, in the intervals of heavier work, wrote such a 
collection, its loss is much to be regretted. 


2. THE STOTRA-SATAKAS OF Bana, MAYŪRA AND OTHERS 


The vogue into which the Sataka style of poetry came 
in this period is also illustrated by the Stotras of Mayüra 
and Bana, but their spirit, theme and method are different. 
The production of hymns in praise of deities obtained from 
the Vedic times, but the ancients possessed the secret of making 
their religion poetry and their poctry religion. Their descen- 
dants lost the art, but cvolved a new type of Stotras or poem of 
praise and prayer. The Epics, as well as the Puranas and 
Tantras of uncertain date, abound in liturgical poems in which 
the gods of the new Hindu mythology receive adoration; while 
the Jainas and Buddhists do not stay behind in addressing a 
large number of similar religious poems to the deities and 
teachers of their own pantheon and hagiology. Some of these 
compositions are meant solely for the purpose of sects and 
cults ; some are mere theological collections of sacred epithets or 


1 For a complete list, see Thomas, Kvs, pp. 47-50, which gives also a list of Dharme- 
kirti's poetical works translated into Tibetan, including two Stotras. Also see Peterson, 
Sbhv, pp. 46-48, and in JBRAS, XVI, pp. 172-78; Aufrecht in Ind. Stud., XVI, pp. 204.7, 
ZDMG, XXV]I, p. 41. 

2 Of these, Ānandavardbana quotes one (iii, p. 216; làvanya-dravina?) with the remark : 
tatha cdyam Dharmakirteh sloka iti prasiddhih, sambhāvyate ca tasyaiva; and he adds 
another stanza (p. 217) by Dharmakirti, which is not found in the anthologies. The first of 
these stanzas is also quoted and ascribed to Dharmakirti by Kgemendra in his 4ucitya- 
vicüra. 
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strings of a hundred or thousand sacred names; most of them 
have a stereotyped form and little individuality ; but the „higher 
poetry and philosophy also invaded the field. Asvaghosa’s early 
eulogy of the Buddha in Buddha-carita xxvii is unfortunately lost 
in Sanskrit, while the Stotras of his school, as well as the spuri- 
ous Gandi-stotra of a somewhat later time, are hardly of much 
poetical worth. We have, however, two remarkable Stotras to 
Visnu and Brahman, both in the Sloka metre; uttered by the 
gods in Kālidāsa's Raghu® (x. 16-82) and Kumara? (iii. 4-15) 
respectively, although it is somewhat strange that there is no 
direct Stotra to his beloved deity Siva. In this connexion, a 
reference may bə made to a similar insertion of Stotras in the 
Mahakavyas of the period, such as the Stava of Mahadeva by 
Arjuna in the closing canto of Bhāravi's poem, that of Krsna by 
Bhisma in Sisupdla-vadha xiv, aud that of Candi by the gods in 
Ratnakara's Hara-vijaya xlvii (167 stanzas). But praise and 
pauegyric very early become the individual theme of separate 
poems ; and an endless number of Stotras has survived.! "They 
are mostly late, and of little literary worth; for many have 
attempted but very few have succeeded in the exceedingly 
difficult task of sacted verse. Their theme aud treatment do not 
always concern Vairāgya, but their devotional feeling is undoubt- 
ed, and they are seldom merely doctrinal or abstract. Their 
objective, however, is not poetry, and they seldom attain its proper 
accent. [tis no wonder, therefore, that the Sanskrit poeticians 
and anthologists do not give much prominence to the Stotra Works, 
nor consider them worthy of a separate treatment. 

The early efforts of Mayūra and Banabhatta are not very 
impressive for their purely poetic merit, but they illustrate the 
early application of the elegant, but distinctly’ laboured, manner 
of the Kavya and its rhetorical contrivances to this kind of litera- 


l For religious lymnology, in general, a subject which has not yet been adequately 
studied, see 8. P. Bhattacharyya, The Stotra-Literature of Old India in IH, I, 1925, 
pp. 340.60, for an eloquent appreciation, 
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ture. Mayiira is associated,’ chiefly by late Jaina legends, asser- 
tions of late commentators and recorded traditions of anthologists, 
with Bāņabbatta as a literary rival in the court of Harga and as 
related by marriage either as brother-in-law or father-in-law.” The 
legends ‘also speak of Mayiira’s affliction with leprosy by the 
angry curse of Bāņa's wife, Mayüra's alleged sister or daughter, 
whose intimate personal beauty he is said to have described in 
an indiscreet poem. This work is supposed to be identical with 
the highly erotic, but rather conventional, poem of eight 
fragmentary stanzas, which goes by the name Mayūrāstaka,* and 
which describes a fair lady returning froma secret visit to her 
lover. Three of its stanzas are in Sragdharā (the metre of Sarya- 
$ataka) and the rest in Sārdūlavikrīdita ; it refers, with more wit 
than taste, to the ‘‘tiger-sport’’ of the lady with the ‘‘demon of 
a lover,” and to the beauty of her limbs which makes even an 
old man amorously inclined. If the poem is genuine, it is 
possible that such descriptions in the poem itself started the 
legend ; but the legend also adds that a miraculous recovery from 
the unhappy disease was effected, through the grace of the sun- 
god, by Mayüra's composing his well-known poem, the Sūrya- 


1 All that is known of Mayiira and his genuine and ascribed works wil] be found in 
G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayüra, New York 1917 (Columbia Univ. Indo- 
Iranian series); it gives the works in Roman transliteration, with Eng. trs. and notes, and 
also contains the Candi-gataka of Bana with trs. and notes. 

2 In the enumeration of the friends of his youth, who are said to have been of the same 
age (vayasā samūnāh), Bana refers in his Harsa.carita (ed. A. A. Führer, Bombay 1979, 
p. 67; ed. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892, p. 47, 4th ed., 1914, p. 42) toa certain Jāngulika or 
snake-doctor, appropriately named Mayüraka, who may or may not be our poet; but the 
earliest mention of the poet Mayüra, along with Bana, in the court of Harga occurs in the 
Nuvasühasánka-carita (ii, 18) of Padinagupta (about 1005 A.D.). The Inter eulogistic stanza of 
Rajasekhara in Sm! (iv. 68), however, punningly alludes to the art of the snake-doctor The 
earliest anonymous quotation of two stanzas (Nos. 9, 23) from the Sūrya-$ataka of Mayüra 
occurs in Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyāloka (2nd half of the 9th century), ii, p. 92 and 99-100. 
There is another much inferior tradition which connects him, along with many other Sanskrit 
poets, with king Bhoja of Dhara. 

3 Quackenbos, op. cit., pp. 72-79, text and tra. ; also in JAOS, XXXI, 1911, pp. 843-54. 

-4 kenaisü rati-rdkgasena ramitā šārdūla.vikrīditā, st. 8; and drstvā rūpam idam 
priydiga-gahanam vrddho'pi kāmāyate, st. 5. 
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Sataka,' in praise of the deity. But it must be said that the 
the Sataka gives the impression of being actuated not so much by 
piety as by the spirit of literary display. The theme of the 
work, which retains in its present form exactly one hundred 
stanzas,” consists of an extravagant description and praise of the 
sun-god and his appurtenances, namely, his rays, the horses that 
draw his chariot, his charioteer Aruna, the chariot itself and the 
solar disc. The sixth stanza of the poem refers to the sun’s 
power of healing diseases, which apparently set the legend 
rolling; but the belief that the sun can inflict and cure 
leprosy is old, being preserved in the Iranian story of Sam, 
the prototype of the Purāņie legend of Samba; it may not 
have anything to do with the presumption that the cult of the 
sun was popular in the days of Harsa, even if Harsa's father is 
described in the Harsa-carita as a devotee of the sun. With all 
its devotional attitude, the poem is written in the elaborate 
Sragdharā metre; and its diction, with its obvious partiality 
for compound words, difficult construction, constant alliteration, 
jingling of syllables and other rhetorical devices,’ is equally 


| Ed. G. P. Quackenbos, as above. Also ed. in Haeberlin, op. cit., p, 197 f, reproduced 
in Jivananda, op. cit., II, p. 222 f; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab with comm. of 
Tribhuvanapāla, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1927; ed. with comm. of Yajüe$vara, in Pothi form, 
Baroda Samvat 1928 (=1872 A.D.). The Ceylonese paraphrase (Sanna) by Vilgamrüla 
Mahāthera, with text, ed. Don A. de Silva Devarakkhita Batuvantudave, Colombo 1883 
(see J RAS, XXVI, 1894, p. 555 and XXVIII, 1896, pp. 215-16). 

2 With an apparently spurious stanza at the end, not noticed by the commentator, in 
NSP ed., giving the name of the author and the Phala-éruti. The order of the stanzas, 
however, is not the same in all editions and manuscripts; but this is of little consequence in 
a loosely constructed poem of this kind. 

3 Tt is remarkable that puns are not frequent; and the poem has some clever, 
but very elaborate, similes and metaphors, eg., that of the thirsty traveller (st. 14), of 
antidote against poison (st. 31), of the day-tree (st. 34), of the dramatic technique 
(st. 50); there is a play on the numerals from one to ten (st. 18; cf. Buddha-carita ii. 
41); harsh-svunding series of syllables often occur (st. 6, 98 etc.); while st. 71 is cited 
by Mammata as an instance of a composition, where facts are distorted in order to effect an 
alliteration. The Aksara-dambara, which Bana finds in the diction of the Gaudas, is abundant 
here, as well as in hia own Candi-sataka; and it is no wonder that one of the commen- 
tators, Madhusüdaoa (about 1654 A.D.), gives tc both Mayūra and Bana the designa- 
tion of eastern poets (Paurastya). 
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elaborate. The quality of graceful and dignified expression and 
the flowing gorgeousness of the metre may be admitted; in fact, 
the majesty which this compactly loaded metre can put on has 
seldom been better shown; but the highly stilted and recondite 
tendencies of the work have little touch of spontaneous inspira- 
tion about them. Whatever power there is of visual presenta- 
tion, it is often neutralised by the deliberate selection and 
practice of laboured tricks of rhetoric. The work is naturally 
favoured by the rhetoricians, grammarians and lexicographers, 
and frequently commented upon,’ but to class it with the poems 
of Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti shows the lack of ability to distin- 
guish between real poetry and its make-believe.? 

The Candi-sataka * of Bana is of no higher poetical merit; 
it is cited even less by rhetoricians * and anthologists, and com- 
mentaries on it are much fewer. Written and composed in 
the same sonorous Sragdharà metre ° (102 stanzas) and in the 
same elaborate rhetorical diction, the poem shows noteworthy 
similarity to Mayūra's Sataka, and lends plausibility to the 
tradition that it was composed in admiring rivalry. The myth 
of Candi’s slaying of the buffalo-demon is old, being mentioned 
in the Mahābhārata (ix. 44-46) and amplified in the Puranas; 
but Bana makes use of it, not for embellishing the story, but 
‘for a high-flown panegyric of Candi, including a glorification 


1 The number of commentaries listed by Aufrecht is 25; see Quackenbos, op. 

cit., p. 108. 

` 2 About20 stanzas in various metres, not traceable in this work, are assigned tc 
Mayūra in the anthologies; some of ‘them are clever and less artificial, but are not of much 
poetical value. For these, see Quackenbos, pp. 229-242. Some of these verses are ascribed to 
other poets as well; see Thomas, Kvs, p. 67f. 

3 Ed. in Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka iv, with a Sanskrit comm.: ed. G. P. Quackenbos, a: 
"above, pp. 243-357. There is nothing improbable in Bāņa's authorship of the work. Arjuna 
varmadeva in the 12th century (on Amaru, st. 1) expressly ascribes this work to Bana und 
quotes a stanza from it. There is a picturesque description of 8 temple of Candika in Bana’: 
Küdambari. 

4 The earliest quotation is by Bhoja, who cites st. 440 and 66. 

6 Only two or three commentaries are, so far, known. 

6 With the exception of six stanzas in Sardilavikridita (nos. 25, 32, 49, 55, 56, 72) 
which may or may not be original, for the variation has no special motive, 
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of the power of Candi’s left foot which killed the demon by its 
marvellous kick! Bana does not adopt Mayüra's method of syste- 
matic description of the various objects connected with Candi, 
but seeks diversion by introducting, in as many as forty-eight 
stanzas, speeches in the first person (without dialogue) by Candi, 
Mahisa, Candi’s handmaids Jaya and Vijaya, Siva, Karttikeya, 
the gods and demons—and even by the foot and toe-nails of 
Candi! Bana has none of Mayüra's elaborate similes, but puns: 
are of frequent occurrence and are carried to the extent of 
involving interpretation of entire individual stanzas in two ways. 
There is an equally marked tendency towards involved and 
recondite constructions, but the stylistic devices and love of 
conceits are perhaps more numerous and prominent. The work 
has all the reprehensible features of the verbal bombast with 
which Bana himself characterises the style of the Gaudas. Even 
the long-drawn-out and never sluggish melody of its voluminous 
metre does not fully redeem its artificialities of idea and express- 
ion, while the magnificent picturesqueness, which characterises 
Bana’s prose works, is not much in evidence here. Toa greater 
extent than Mayüra's Sataka, it is a poetical curiosity rather 
than a real poem; but it is an interesting indication of the 
decline of poetic taste and growing artificiality of poetic form, 
which now begin to mark the growth of the Kavya. 

One of Rajasekhara’s eulogistic stanzas quoted in the Sūktt- 
muktāvalī (iv. 70) connects Bana and Mayüra with Matanga (v. łl. 
Candala) ! Divàkara as their literary rival in the court of king 
Harsa. Nothing remains of his work except four stanzas quoted 
in the Subhāsitāvali, of which one (no. 2546), describing the sea- 
girdled earth successively as the grandmother, mother, spouse and 
daughter-in-law, apparently of king Harsa, has been censured for 
inelegance by Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested? that the 

1 The GOS edition (Baroda 1988, p. 45) reads Candala, without any variant, but with 
the note that the reading Mātanga is found in SP. Apparently the latter reading is 
sporadic. 


3 F., Hall, introd. to Vāsavadattā, Calcutta 1859, p. 21, and Maxmiiller, India, p. 880, 
note b. 
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poet should be identified with Manatunga, the well known Jaina 
Acarya atid author of two Stotras (namely, the Bhaktāmara * in 
Sanskrit and Bhayahara ? in Prakrit), on the ground that some 
Jaina tales of miracles è connect him with Bina and Mayūra. 
But the evidence is undoubtedly weak,‘ and the presumption that 
the three Stotras of Bana, Mayūra and this poet were meant 
respectively to celebrate sun-worship, Saktism and Jainism 
is more schematic than convincing. The date of Manatunga 
is uncertain; the Jaina monastic records place him as early 
as the 3rd century A.D., but other traditions bring him down 
to periods between the 5th and the 9th century A.D. There 
is little basis of comparison between Mānatunga s Stotra and 
the Satakas of Bana and Mayüra. It consists of 44 or 48 
stanzas, in the lighter and shorter Vasantatilaha metre, in praise 
of the Jina Rsabha as the incomparable and almost deified 
saint; but it is not set forth in the Asir form of Bana and 
Mayūra's Satakas, being directly addressed to the saint. It 
is in the ornate manner, but it is much less elaboratc, and the 
rhetorical devices, especially punning, are not prominent. Its 
devotional feeling is unmistakable, but there is little that is 
distinctive in its form and content.’ 

To the king-poet Hargavardhana himself are ascribed, 
besides the three well known plays, some Buddhist Stotras of 
doubtful poetical value, if not of doubtful authorship. Of these, 


1 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vii, pp 1-10; also ed. and trs. H. Jacobi in Ind. Stud., 
XIV, p. 359f. The title is suggested by the opening words of the poem. 

2 Addressed to Jina Pār$venātha, but the work is not yet printed. In 1809 A.D. 
Jinaprabha Sūri wrote 8 commentary on it (Peterson, Report 1882-88, p. 52). 

3 The legend of the Jina’s delivering Mánatuüga from his self-imposed fetters, on the 
parallel of Candi’s healing the self-amputated limbs of Bana, is probably suggested by the 
general reference in the poem itself to the Jina’s power, apparently in a metaphorical sense, 
of releasing the devotee from fetters. 

4 See Quackenbos, op. cit., p. 10f. 

6 The later Jaina Stotras, in spite of their devotional importance, are not of much 
literary value; see Winternits, HIL, II, p. 651f, Even the Kalyána-mandira Stotra (ed. 
Kāvyamālā and Ind. Stud., loc. cit.) of Siddhasena Divākara is a deliberate and much more 
laboured imitation of the Bhaktāmara in the sane metre and same number (44) of stanzas, 
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the Suprabha or Suprabhāta Stotra,’? recovered in Sanskrit, is 
a morning hymn of twenty-four stanzas addressed to the Buddba, 
in the Malini metre. About a dozen occasional stanzas, chiefly of 
an erotic character, but of a finer quality than the Stotra, 
are assigned to Harsa in the anthologies, in addition to a large 


riumber which can be traced mainly in the Ratndvali and the 
Nāgānanda.” 


3. Tar MAHAKAVYA FROM BHXRAVI TO MAGHA 


One of the most remarkable offshoots of the literature of 
this period is represented by a group of Kālidāsa's direct and 
impressive poetical descendants, who made it their business to 
keep up: the tradition of the sustained and clevated poetical com- 
position, known in Sanskrit as the Mahākāvya, but who develop- 
ed and established it in such a way as to stereotype it for all 
time to come. The impetus, no doubt, came from Kālidāsa's two 
so-called Mahākāvyas, but the form and content of the species 
were worked out in a different spirit. It would be unhistorical 
in this connexion to consider the definitions of the Mahākāvya 
given by the rhetoricians,* for none of them is earlier than 
Kālidāsa, and the question whether Kālidāsa conformed to them 


1 Ascribed wrongly to king Hargadeva of Kashmir in Bstan-hgyur and in Minayeff’s 
manuscripts. It is given in extenso by Thomas in JRAS, 1903, pp. 703-722 and reproduced 
in App. B. to P. V. Kane's ed. of Harsa-carita, Bombay 1918. See Sbhv, Introd. under 
Suprabhata. 

2 The anthological and inscriptional verses ascribed to Harsa are collected together in 
introd. to Priyadarsil-a, ed. Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, New York 1928, p. xlivf, and 
Thomas, Kus. See M.L, Ettinghausen, Harsavardhana, Louvain 1906, pp. 161-79. 

3 J. Nobel, The Foundations of Indian Poetry, Calcutta 1925, p. 140f. The Mahākāvya 
or ' Great Poem ' is a poetical narrative of heroic characters and exploits, but it is not a work 
of the type of the Great Epics, the Mahābhārata or the Ramayana, which correspond to our 
sense of a heroic poem, but which are classified and distinguished as It hāsas. The eminence 
denoted by the prefix * great ' does not refer to the more primitive epic or heroic spirit nor to 
directness and simplicity, but rather to the bulk, sustained workmanship and general 
literary competence of these more sophisticated and deliberate productions. If an analogy is 
permissible, the Mahākāvyas stand in the same relation to the Great Epics as the work of 
Milton does to that of Homer. - 
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does not arise. Nor should the group of early poets, with 
whom we are occupied here, be supposed to have followed them. 
On the contrary, the norm, which even the two earliest rhetori- 
cians, Bhāmaha (i. 19-23) and Dandin (i. 14-19), lay down. 
appears to have been deduced from the works of these poets 
themselves, especially from those of Bhāravi, the main features 
of which are generalised into rules of universal application. 
As such, the definitions are, no doubt, empirical, but they deal 
with accidents rather than with essentials, and do not throw 
much light upon the historical or poetic character of these 
compositions. 

Perhaps for this reason, Vāmana (i. 8. 22) brushes aside 
the definitions as of no special interest; but it is important to 
note that the rather extensive analysis of Rudrata (xvi. 7-19), 
more than that of earlier rhetoricians, emphasises at least one 
interesting characteristic of the Mahākāvya, as we know them, 
when it prescribes the rules for the development of the theme. 
Like his predecessors, he speaks indeed of such formal require- 
ments as the commencement of the poem with a prayer, blessing 
or indication of content, the pursuit of the fourfold ends of 
life (conduct, worldly success, love and emancipation), the 
noble descent of the hero, the occurrence of sentiments and 
ornaments, the division into cantos, the change of metre at 
the end of each canto, and so forth; but he also gives a list of 
diverse topics which may be introduced into the main narrative. 
These include not only subjects like political consultation, 
sending of messengers and spies, encampment, campaign and 
triumph of the hero, but also descriptions of towns, citizens, 
oceans, Mountains, rivers, seasons, sunset, moonrise, dawn, 
sport in park or in water, drinking bouts and amorous dalliance. 
All this is, of course, prescribed as it is found conspicuously 
in Bhāravi and Māgha ; but Rudrata adds that in due time 
the poet may resume the thread of the main narrative, implying 
thereby that these descriptions, no matter what their relevancy 
‘js, should be inserted asa matter of conventional amplification 
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and embellishment, and may even hold up and interrupt the story 
itself for a considerable length. This seldom happens in 
Kālidāsa, in whom the narrative never loses its interest in 
subsidiary matters; but in Bhàravi and Māgha these banal 
topics, loosely connected with the main theme, spread over at least 
five (iv, v, vili-x) and six (vi-xi) entire cantos respectively, until 
the particular poet has leisure to return to his narrative. While 
Bhatti is sparing in these digressions, which are found mostly 
scattered in cantos ii, x and xi, Kumāradāsa devotes consider- 
able space to them (cantos i, Wi, viii, ix and xi). Although 
there is, in these passages, evidence of fluent, and often fine, 
descriptive power, the inventiveness is neither free nor fertile, 
but moves in the conventional groove of prescribed subjects and 
ideas, and the over-loading of the parts necessarily leads to the 
wcakening of the central argument. 

The motive for such adventitious matter is faarly obvious. 
It is meant to afford the poet unchartered freedom to indulge in 
his luxuriant descriptive talent and show off his skill and learn- 
ing. While it tends to make the content of the poem rich and 
diversified, one inevitable result of this practice is that the story 
is thereby pushed into the background, and the poetical em- 
bellishments, instead of being incidental and accessory, become 
the main point of the Mahākāvya. The narrative ceases to be 
interesting compared to the descriptive, argumentative or erotic 
divagations of unconscionable length ; there is abundance, but no 
sense of proportion. "The theme, therefore, is often too slender 
aud insignificant; whatever may be there of it is swamped 
by a huge mass of digressive matter, on which the poet chiefly 
concentrates; and the whole poem becomes, not an organic 
whole, but a mosaic of poetic fragments, tastelessly cemented 
together. 

It must be admitted that there is no lack of interesting 
matter in these Mabākāvyas, but the mattér is deliberately made 
less interesting than the manner. The elegant, pseudo-heroic 
or succulent passages are generally out of place, but they are an 
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admirable outlet for the fantastic fancy and love of rhetoric and 
declamation which characterise these poets. At the time we 
have reached, the stream of original thought and feeling, after 
attaining its high-water mark in Kalidasa, was decidedly slacken- 
ing. The successors of Kālidāsa pretend to hand down the 
tradition of their predecessor's great achievement, but what they 
lack in poetic inspiration, they make up by rhetoric in its full 
and varied sense. The whole literature is indeed so saturated 
with rhetoric that everything, more or less, takes a rhetorical 
turn. It seeks to produce, most often successfully, fine effects, 
not by power of matter, but by power of form, not by the glow 
of inspiration, but by the exuberance of craftsmanship ; and one 
may truly say that it is the age of cultivated form. If Kalidasa 
left Sanskrit poetry a finished body, the subsequent ages did no 
more than weave its successive robes of adornment. 

There is, therefore, an abundance of technica] skill—and 
technical skill of no despicable kind—in the Mahākāvyas of this 
period, but there is a corresponding deficiency of those subtle and 
indefinable poetic powers, which make a composition vital in its 
appeal. The rhetoric, no doubt, serves its own purpose in these 
poems, and no one can deny its vigour and variety; but it never 
goes very far, and often overreaches itself by its cleverness and 
excess. It breeds in the poets an inordinate love for itself, which 
seduces them to a prolixity, disproportionate to their theme, and 
to an extravagance of diction and imagery, unsuitable to their 
thought and emotion. This want of balance between matter 
and manner, which is rare in Kālidāsa and which a true poetic 
instinct always avoids, is very often prominent in these lesser 
poets; and their popularity makes the tradition long and deeply 
rooted in Sanskrit poetica] literature. It degenerates into a 
deliberate selection of certain methods and means wholly to 
achieve style, and loses all touch of spontaneity and naturalness. 
To secure strength, needless weight is superadded, and elasticity 
is lost in harmony too mechanically studied. The poets are 
never slipshod, never frivolous; they are igdeed far too serious, far 
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too sober either to soar high or dive deep. Theirs is an equable 
merit, producing a dainty and even effect, rather than a throb- 
bing response to the contagious rapture of poctic thought and 
feeling. As they never sin against art, they seldom reach the 
heaven of poetry. 

Nevertheless, the poets we are considering are not entirely 
devoid of purely poetic merit, even if they are conscious and 
consummate artists. The period, as we see it, is neither sterile 
nor inanimate, noris it supported by the prestige of a single 
name. It is peopled with striking figures; and, apart from 
smaller poems of which we have spoken, the body of larger works 
produced is fairly extensive. in quantity and not negligible in 
quality. Even if they do not reach the highest level, it is not 
necessary to belittle them. The qualities of the literature may 
not awaken the fullest critical enthusiasm, but it is certainly 
marked by sustained richness and many-sided fullness. Of the 
four greater poets of this period, namely, Bhairavi, Bhatti, 
Kumāradāsa and Māgha, it is curious that we possess only a single 
work of each. It is not known whether they wrote more works 
than what have survived. The verses quoted from these poets 
in the anthologies and rhetorical works are generally traceable 
in their extant poems ; but in view of the uncertain and fluctua- 
ting character of these attributions, the surplus of untraceable 
verses need not prove loss of other works which they are conjec- 
tured to have written. While Bhāravi and Magha select for 
their themes particular episodes of the Mahābhārata, Bhatti and 
Kumāradāsa conceive the more ambitious project of rehandling the 
entire story of the Rāmāyaņa. Allthe four agree in choosing a 
heroic subject from the Epics but their inspiration is not heroic, 
and their treatment has little of the simplicity and directness, 
as well as the vivid mythological background, of the Epics. 


a. Bhāravi 
Of the composers of the Mahakivya who succeeded 


Kālidāsa, Bhairavi is perhaps the earliest and certainly the 
23-—1349B 
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foremost. All that is known of him is that he must be placed 
much earlier than 684 A.D., at which date he had achieved 
poetic fame enough to be mentioned with Kālidāsa in the 
Aihole inscription of Pulakegin II.! As the inscription belongs 
to the same half-century as that in which Bana flourished, Bana’s 
silence about Bhāravi's achievement is somewhat extraordinary ; 
but it need not be taken to imply Bhàravi's contemporaneity or 
nearness of time to Bana. 

The subject-matter of the Ktrātārjunīya ? of Bharavi is 
derived from one of the episodes of Arjuna’s career described in 
the Vana-parvan of the Mahābhārata.” Under the vow of twelve 
years’ exile the Pandavas had retired to the Dvaita forest, where 
the taunt and instigation of Draupadi, supported by the vehe- 
ment urging of Bhima, failed to move the scrupulous Yudhisthira 
to break the pledge and wage war. The sage Vyasa appears, and 
on his advice they move to the Kamyaka forest, and Arjuna sets 
out to win divine weapons from Siva to fight the Kauravas. 
Indra, in the guise of a Brahman ascetic, is unable to dissuade 
Arjuna, but pleased with the hero’s firmness, reveals himself and 
wishes him success.  Arjuna's austerities frighten the gods, on 
whose appeal Siva descends as a Kirāta, disputes with him on 
the matter of killing a boar, and, after a fight, reveals his true 
form and grants the devotee the desired weapons. This small 
and simple epic episode is selected for expanded and embellished 
treatment in eighteen cantos, with all the resources ofa refined 
and elaborate art. Dhàravi adheres to the outline of the story, 


1 For the alleged relation of Bhāravi and Dandin, see 8. K. De in IH Q, T, 1926, p. 81 f. 
III, 1927, p. 896; also G. Harihara Sastri in JHQ, III, 1927, p. 169 f, who would place 
Bhāravi and Dandin at the close of the 7th century. The quotation of a pada of Kirūta XIII. 
14 in the Kāšikā on Pan, i. 8, 28, pointed out by Kielhorn (JA, XIV, p. 827), does not advauce 
the solution of tbe question further. 

3 Ed. N. B. Godabole and K. P. Parab, with the comm. of Mallinétha, NSP, Bombay 
1885 (6th ed. 1907); only i-iii, with the cqmm. of Citrabhānu, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivandrum Skt. Ser., 1918; tre. into German by C. Cappeller in Harvard Orient. Ser., xv, 
1912. 

3 Bomb. ed., iii. 27-41, 
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but he fills it up with a large mass of matter, some of which have 
hardly any direct bearing on the theme. The opening of the poem 
with the return of Yudhisthira’s spy, who comes with the report of 
Suyodhana’s beneficient rule, at once plunges into the narrative, 
but it also supplies the motive of the following council of war and 
gives the poet an opportunity of airing his knowledge of statecraft. 
The elaborate description of autumn and the Himalayas, and of 
the amorous sports of the Gandharvas and Apsarases in land and 
water, repeated partially in the following motif of-the practice of 
nymphal seduction upon the young ascetic, is a disproportionate 
digression, meant obviously for a refined display of- descriptive 
powers. Apart from the question of relevancy, Bharavi’s 
flavoured picture of amorous sports, like those of Magha and 
others who imitated him with greater gusto and created a 
tradition, is graceless in one sense but certainly graceful in 
another ; and there is, in his painting of natural scenery, a 
real feeling for nature, even if for nature somewhat tricked and 
frounced. The martial episode, extending over two cantos, of 
the rally of Siva's host under Skanda’s leadership and the fight 
with magic weapons, is not derived from the original; but, in 
spite of elaborate literary effort, the description is rather one of a 
combat as it should be conducted in artificial poetry, and the 
mythical or magical elements take away much of its reality. 
Bhāravi's positive achievement has more often been belittled 
than exaggerated in modern times. Bhāravi shares some of the 
peculiarities of his time and falls into obvious errors of taste, 
but in dealing with his poetry the literary historian need not be 
wholly apologetic. His attempt to accomplish astonishing feats 
of verbal jugglery in canto xv (a canto which describes a battle !)! 


1 The puerile tricks of Citra-bandha, displayed in this canto, are said to have originated 
from the art of arfaying armies in different forms ia the battle-field! But it is more plausible 
that they arose from the practice of writing inscriptions on swords and leaves. They are 
recognised for the first time by Dandin ; but Magha appears to regard them (xix.41) as indis- 
pensable in a Mahākāvys. Rudrata deals with them in sume detail, but they are discredited 
by Anandavardhana, suffered by Mammata io deference to poetic practice, and summarily 
rejected by Visvanātha. 
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by a singular torturing of the language is an instance of the 
worst type of tasteless artificiality, which the Sanskrit poet 
is apt to commit; but it must have been partly the fault of his 
time that it liked to read verses in which all or some of the feet 
are verbally identical, in which certain vocables or letters are 
exclusively employed, in which the lines or feet read the same 
backwards or forwards, or in a zigzag fashion. One never meets 
with such excesses in Kālidāsa ; it is seen for the first time in 
Bhàravi. We caunot be sure, however, if Bharavi originated 
the practice ; the deplorable taste might have developed in the 
interval; but there can be no doubt that Bhāravi succumbed to 
what was probably a powerful temptation in his day of rhetorical 
display in general and of committing these atrocities in particular. 
Alis pedantic observation of grammar, his search for recondite 
vocabulary, his conscious employment of varied metres are aspects 
of the same tendency towards laboured artificiality. His subject, 
though congenial, is not original; it is capable of interesting 
treatment, but is necessarily conditioned by its mythical charac- 
ter, and more so by Bhāravi's own idea of art. But these patent, 
though inexcusable, blemishes, which Bharavi shares with all the 
Mahakavya writers of this period, do not altogether render nuga- 
tory his great, though perhaps less patent, merits as a poet and 
artist. 

Bhāravi as a poet and artist is perhaps not often first-rate, 
but he is never mediocre. It is seldom that he attains the full, 
‘haunting grace and melody of Kalidasa’s poetry, but he possesses 
not a little of Kālidāsa's charm of habitual ornateness, expressed 
with frequent simplicity, force and beauty of phrase and image. 
There are occasional bursts of rare and elsewhere unheard music, 
but what distinguishes Bhāravi is that, within certain narrow but 
impregnable limits, he is a master of cultivated expression. He 
has the disadvantage of coming after and not in the first flush of the 
poetic energy of the age; his poetry is more sedate, more weighted 


with learning and technique; but, barring deliberatg£artificialities, 


he is seldom fantastic to frigidity or meditative to dulness. 
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Bhāravi's subject does not call for light treatment. 
With his command of polīsbed and stately phrase, he is guite 
at home in serious and elevated themes; but the softer graces 
of his style and diction are also seen in the < elegant effect which 
he imparts to the somewhat inelegant episode, not on love, but 
on the art of love, which is irrelevantly introduced, perhaps 
chiefly for this purpose. "The beauty of nature and of maidens 
is an ever attractive theme with the Sanskrit poets, 
but even in this sphere which is so universally cultivated, 
Bharavi’s achievement is of no mean order. Bharavi’s 
inctrical form is also skilled and developed, but his practice is 
characterised by considerable moderation. He employs about 
twenty-four different kinds of metre in all, most of which, 
however, are sporadic, only about twelve being principally 
employed.’ Like Kālidāsa in his two Mahakavyas, he employs 
mostly short lyrical measures, which suit the comparative 
ease of his manner, and avoids larger stanzas which encourage 
complexities cf expression. There is, therefore, no unnecessary 
display of metrical skill or profusion, nor any desire for unlimited 
freedom of verse. He gives us, in general, a flawless and 
equable music, eminently suited to his staid and stately theme; 
but there is not much of finer cadences or of more gorgeous 
melody. 

Bhāravi's strength, however, lies more in the descriptive 
and the argumentative than in the lyric touch; and this he 
attains by his undoubted power of phraseology, which is indeed 
not entirely free from indulgence in far-fetched conceits, but 
which is never over-gorgeous nor over-stiff. His play of fancy 
is constant and brilliant, but there is always a calin and refined 
dignity of diction. Bharavi has no love for complicated 


1 In each of cantos v and xviii, we find sixteen different kinds of metre, but Bharavi 
does not favour much the use of rare or difficult metres The only metres of this kind, which 
occur but on'y once each, are Jaloddhatagiti. Jaladbaramala, Candriká, Mattamayica, 
Kutila and Vaņišapatrapatitā. He uses, however, Vaitālīja in ji, Pramitāksarā in iv 
Prabarg.ņī in vii, Svāgatā in ix, Pugpitāgrā iu x, Udg ita in xii and Aupacchandasika in xiii. 
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compounds; his sentences are of moderate length and reasonably 
clear and forceful ; there is no perverse passion for volleys of 
puns, and inversions, for abundance of laboured adjectives, or 
for complexities of tropes and comparisons. He has the faculty 
of building up u poetical argument or a picture by a succession 
of complementary strokes, not added at haphazard, but growing 
out of and on to one another ; the amplication has vigour and 
variety and seldom leads to tedious verbiage. His phrases often 


give a pleasing surprise; they are_cxpressed with marvellous 
brevity and propriety ; it is impossible to improve upon them; 
to get something better one has to change the kind. 

Bhāravi's poetry, therefore, is seldom overdressed, but bears 
the charm of a well-ordered and distinctive appearance. Of the 
remoter and rarer graces of style, it cannot be said there is none, 
but Bhāravi does not suggest much of them. The Artha-gaurava 
or profundity of thought, which the Sanskrit critics extol in 
Bhāravi, is the result of this profundity of expression; but it 
is at once the source of his strength and his weakness. His 
maturity of expression is pleasing by its grace and polish ; it 
is healthful by its solidity of sound and sense ; but it has little. 
of the contagious enthusiasm or uplifting magnificence of great 
poetry. One comes across fine things in Bhairavi, striking, 
though quaintly put, conceits, vivid and graceful images, and 
even some distinctly fascinating expressions ; but behind every 
clear image, every ostensible thought or feeling, there are no 
vistas, no backgrounds ; for the form is too methodical and the 

a 
colouring too_artificial, Nevertheless, Bharavi can refine his 
expression without making it jejune ; he can embellish his idea 
without making it fantastic. His word-music, though subdued, 
is soothing ; his visual pictures, though elaborate, are convin- 
cing. If he walks with a solemn tread, he knows bis foothold 
and seldom makes a false step. In estimating Bhāravi's 
place in Sanskrit poetry, we must recognise that he cannot give 


us very great things, but_what he can give, he gives unerringly ; 


be is a sure master of his own craft. 
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b. Bhatti 


Bhatti, author of the Ravana-vadha,' which is more usually 
styled Bhatti-kàvya presumably after his name, need not detain 
us long. The poet's name itself cannot authorise his identifica- 
tion with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasor inscription,’ nor with 
Bhartrhari, the poet-grammarian. We are told in the concluding 
stanza * of the work that it was composed at Valabhi ruled over 
by Sridharasena, but since no less than four kings of this name 
are known to have ruled at Valabhi roughly between 495 and 
641 A.D., Bhatti lived, at the earliest, in the beginning of the 
6th century, and, at the latest, in the middle of the 7th.* 

The so-called Mahākāvya of Bbatti seeks to comprehend, 
An twenty cantos, the entire story of the Rdmdyana up to Rama's 
return from Lanka and coronation ; but it is perpetrated deli- 
berately to illustrate the rules of grammar and rhetoric. It is, 


in the words of the poet himself, like a lamp to those whose eye 


is grammar; but without grammar, it is like a mirror in the 
hands of the blind. One can, of course, amiably resolve to read 


the work às a poem, ignoring its professed purpose, but one 


will soon recognise the propriety of the poet’s warning 
that the composition is a thing of joy to the learned, and 
that it is not easy for one, who is less gifted, to understand 
it without a commentary. Sound literary taste will hardly 


justify the position, but there is not much in the work itself 
which evinces sound literary taste. 


1 Ed. Govinda Sankar Bapat, with comm. of Jayamangala, NSP, Bombay 1887 


ed. K. P. Trivedi, with comm. of Mallinātha, in Bomb. Skt. Ser., 2 vols., 1898; ed. J. N 
Tarkaratna, with comm. of Jayamangala and Bharatamallika, 2 vols., Calcutta 1871-78 
(reprint of Caleutta ed. in 2 vols., 1808). 

2 As suggested by B. C. Majumdar in JRAS, 1904, p. 806f; see Keith in JRAS, 1909, 
p. 435. 

3 Phe stanza is not commented upon by Mallinātha. 

4 See Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXII, 1908, p. 145f, The work is of course known to 
Bhāmaha, but since Bhámaha's date itself is uncertain, the fact is not of much chronological 
value. On the relation of Bhatķi's treatment of poetic figures to that of Bhāmaha, see 
8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, pp. 51-57. 
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Apart from its grammatical ostentation, the poem suffers 
from a banal theme. Bhatti attempts some diversity by intro- 
ducing speeches and conceits, 88 well as occasional description of 
seasons and objects, but the inventions are negligible, and the 
difficult medium of a consciously laboured language is indeed a 
serious obstacle to their appreciation. What is a more serious 
drawback is that the poet has hardly any freedom of phraseology, 
which is conditioned strictly by the necessity of employing only 
those words whose grammatical forms have to be illustrated 
methodically in each stanza; and all thought, feeling, idea or 
expression becomes only a slave to this exacting purpose. It 
must be said, however, to Bhatti’s credit that his narrative flows 
undisturbed by lengthy digressions; that his diction, though 
starched and weighted by grammatical learning, is without 
complexities of involved construction and laboured compounds; 
that, in spite of the inevitable play of word and thought, there 
is nothing recondite or obscure in his ideas; and that his versi- 
fication,’ though undistinguished, is smooth, varied and lively. 

Even very generous taste will admit that here practically 
ends all that can be said in favour of the work, but it does not 
very much improve its position as a poem. If one can labour 
through its hard and damaging crust of erudition, one will 
doubtless find a glimmering of fine and interesting things. But 
Bhatti is a writer of much less original inspiration than his 
contemporaries, and his inspiration comes from a direction other . 
than the purely poetic. The work is a great triumph of artifice, 
and perhaps more reasonably accomplished than such later 
triumphs of artifice as proceed even to greater excesses; but that is 
a different thing from poetry. Bhatti’s scholarliness has justly 
propitiated scholars, but the self-imposed curse of artificiality 


1 Like the early Mahākāvya poets, Bhatti limits himself generally to shorter lyrical 
metres ; lor ger metres like Mandākrāntā, Sārdūlavikrīdita and Sragdhara being used but 
rarely. The Sloka (iv-ix, xiv-xxii) and Upajatii, ii, xi, end xii) are his chief metres. Of 
uncommon metres, Atvalalita, Nandana, Narkūtaka, and Praharaņakalikā occur only once 
each. 
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neutralises whatever poetic gifts he really possesses. Few read 
his worst, but even his best is seriously flawed by his unfor- 
tunate outlook; and, unless the delectable pursuit of poetry is 
regarded as a strenuous intellectual exercise, few can speak of 
Bhatti’s work with positive enthusiasm. 


c. Kumāradāsa 


Kumāradāsa, also known as Kumārabhatta or Bhatta 
Kumara, deserves special interest as a poet from the fact that 
he consciously modelled his Jānakī-haraņa,' in form and spirit, on 
the two Mahakavyas of Kālidāsa, even to the extent of frequently 
plagiarising his predecessor’s ideas and sometimes his phrases. 
This must have started the legend? which makes this great 
admirer and follower of Kālidāsa into his friend and 
contemporary, and inspired the graceful but extravagant, eulogy 
of Rājasekhara,* quoted in the Sükti-muktàvali (4. 76) of 
Jahlana. A late Ceylonese tradition of doubtful value identifies 
our author with a king of Ceylon, named Kumāradhātusena or 
Kumāradāsa (circa 517-26 A. D.), son of Maudgalāyana. Even 
if the identity is questioned, ' the poet’s fame was certainly 
widely spread in the 10th century ; for the author of the Kāvya- 
mimāmsā (p. 12) refers to the tradition of the poet's being born 


1 Reconstructed and edited (with the Sinhalese Sanna), cantos i-xv and one verse of xxv, 
by Dharmarama Sthavira, in Sinhalese characters, Colombo 1891; the same prepared in 
Devanagari, by Haridas Sastri, Calcutta 1898; i-x, ed. G. R. Nandargikar, Bombay 1907 
(the ed. utilises some Devanagari Mss, but most of these appear to owe their origin to the 
Sinhalese source); xvi, ed. L. D. Barnett from a Malayalam Ms in BSOS, IV, p. 2858, 
(Roman text’, to whi h addl. readings furnished from a Madras Ms by 8. K. De in BSOS, 
IV, p. 611f. 


? Rhys Davids in JRAS, 1868, pp. 148-49. 
3 The stanza punningly states that no one, save Kumáradása, would dare celebrate the 


abduction of Sita (Jānakī-haraņa) when Ragluvamáa was current, as no one but Ravana would 
dare accomplish the deed when Raghu's dynasty existed. 

4 Keith in J RAS, 1901, p. 578f. Nandargikar, Kumāradāsa and his Place in Skt. Lit., 
Poona 1908, argues for a date between the last quarter of the Sth and the first quarter of 
the 9th century A. D., which seems quite reasonable. Rājašekhara (Kāvya-mīmāmsā ed. 
GOS, 1916, p. 26) quotes anonymously Janaki-harana, xii. 97 (madam navaisvarya), 


24—1843B 
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blind, and Kumāradāsa”s stanzas are quoted in the Sanskrit 
anthologies dating from about the same time.’ 

The entire Sanskrit text of the Jānakī-haraņa has not yet 
been recovered, but the Sinhalese literature has preserved a 
Sanna or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos and of 
the fifteenth in part,” which brings the story down to Angada's 
embassy to the court of Ravana. From this gloss it has been 
possible to piece together a text, which is perhaps nota perfect 
restoration, but which cannot diverge very far from the 
original? The extent of the original work is not known, but since 
the gloss also preserves the colophon and the last stanza of 
canto xxv, giving the name of the work and the author, it is 
probable that the poem concluded with the theme of Ràma's 
coronation apparently handled in this canto. If this is 
correct, then -it is remarkable that Kumāradāsa's poem 
exactly. coincides, in the extent of its subject-matter, with 
the work of Bhatti. Like the Rāvaņa-vadha, again, the 
Jünaki-harana suffers from a banal theme derived from the Epic, 
although Kumiradisa’s object and treatment are entirely 
different. In the handling of the story, Kumāradāsa follows hig 
original fairly faitbfully ; but, for diversity, poetical descriptions 
and episodes are freely introduced. In the first canto, for 
instance, a picture of Ayodhya, which is rivalled by the account 
of Mithila in canto vi, is given, while the sports of Dagaratha 


1 For the citations see Thomas, Kos. pp. 384-36. Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicdra' 
(ad 24) wrongly ascribes a stanza to Kumāradāsa, of which one foot is already” quoted by 
Patafijali. Whether the poet knew the Káfikü (circa 650 A.D.) is debatable (see Thomas in 
J RAS, 1901, p. 266); and Vāmana's prohibition (v. 1.5) of the use of khalu has no particular 
reference to Kumāradāsa. These and such other references are too indefinite to admit of 
any decisive inference. 


3 The Madras Ms existing in the Govt. Orient. Mss Library, contains twenty 
cantos, but it is a very corrupt transcript of an unknown original, and it is not 
known how far it is derived ultimately from the Sinhalese Sanna. The last verse of the M£ 
describes Kumaradasa as king of Ceylon and son of Kumaramani. 


3 Leumann in WZKM, VII, 1893, pp. 226-82; F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1901 
pp. 254-58. | 


5 For an analysis of the poem, see the article of Thomas, cited above, 
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and his wives in the garden are described in canto iti. We have 
a fine description of the rainy season in canto xi, while the next 
canto matches it with a picture of autumn. In most of these 
passages the influence of Kalidasa is transparent. Dašaratha s 
lecture to Rama on the duties of kingship has no counterpart in 
Kalidasa’s poems ; but the appeal to Visņu in canto ii, the des- 
cription of spring in canto ill, the entire canto vill on the 
dalliance of Rama and Sità after marriage, and Sità's lovelorn 
condition (Pūrva-rāga) before marriage in the preceding canto, 
inevitably remind one of similar passages and episodes in Kālidāsa s 
two poems. But these digressions are neither too prolix nor too 
numerous, and the interest of the narrative is never lost. In 
this respect Kurnāradāsa follows the manner of Kālidāsa rather 
than that of Bharavi, and has none of the leisurely and extended 
scale of descriptive and erotic writing which prevails in the later 
Mahākāvyas, 

The incomplete and not wholly satisfactory recovery of 
Kumāradāsa's work makes it difficult to make a proper estimate; 
but the remark is not unjust that the Jānakī-haraņa, as a poem, 
is more artificial than the Raghu-vamsa and the Kumāra- 
sambhava, perhaps more than the Ktrātārjunīya, but it does not 
approach, in content, form and diction, the extravagance of 
the later Kavya. Some of Kumāradāsa's learned refinements 
take the form of notable grammatical and lexicographical pecu- 
liarities, and of a decided love for circumlocution, alliteration 
and dainty conceits, but none of these propensities take an undue 
or elaborate prominence. His metrical skill is undoubted, but 
like Kalidasa in his two longer poems, he prefers short musical 
metres and does not seek the profusion or elaboration of shifting 
or recondite rhythmic forms.’ Although Kumaradasa has a weak- 
ness for the pretty and the grandiose, which sometimes strays 
into the ridiculous, he is moderate in the use of poetic figures; 
there is some play upon words, but no complex puns. 


1 The only uncommon, but minor, metre is Avitatha. 
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Although Kumāradāsa's poem furnishes easy and pleasant 
reading, his poetic power is liable to be much overrated. The 
compliment which ranks him with Kalidasa, no doubt, perceives 
some superficial similarity, but Kumāradāsa's originality in 
‘treatment, idea and expression is considerably impaired by his 
desire to produce a counterfeit. Possessed of considerable 
ability, he both gains and loses by coming after Kālidāsa. He 
has a literary tradition, method and diction prepared for him for 
adroit employment, but he has not the genius to rise above them 
and strike out his own path. With inherited facility of execu- 
tion, he loses individuality and distinction. Kumāradāsa is a 
well-bred poet who follows the way of glittering, but not golden, 
poetic mediocrity: he is admirable but not excellent, learned 
but not pedantic, neat but not overdressed, easy but not simple. 
He has a gift of serviceable rhetoric and smooth prosody, but he. 
is seldom brilliant and outstanding. He has amore than com- 
petent skill of pleasing expression, but he lacks the indefinable 
charm of great poetry. It is not easy to feel as much enthusiasm 
for Kumāradāsa as for Bhāravi ; but it is not just on that account 
to deny to him a fair measure, though by comparison, of the 
extraordinarily diffused poetic spirit of the time. 


d. Māgha 


The usually accepted date for Māgha is the latter part of the 
7th century A.D. The approximation is reached by evidence 
which is not altogether uncontestable ; but what is fairly certain 
is that the lower terminus of his date is furnished by the quota- 

tion from his poem by Vamana and Anandavardhana ! at the end 
of the 8th and in the middle of the 9th century A.D. respectively, 


! Dhvanyáloka, ed. NSP, 1911, Second Uddyota, pp. 114, 116 — Sisu v. 26 and iii. 58. 
A little earlier (end of the 8th century) Vainana quotes from Māghe, ($ču%:4, 12, 16= Kāvyāl. 


A 
"š 


v. 1.10, v. 2.10; x. 21= v, 1. 13; xiv. 14=iv. 8. & Mukulabhatta it bis Abh hā-vrtti-mātrkā 
LL A 


(ed. NSP, Bombay 1916, p. 11) similarly quotes Sifu* iii, 33 anonyiotasly, ` 
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and the upper terminus by the very likely presumption that he 
is later than Dhàravi whom he appears to emulate. There are 
five stanzas appended to Māgha's poem which give, in the third 
person, an account of his family, and which are commented upon 
by Vallabhadeva, but not by Mallinātha. From these verses we 
learn that Màgha's father was Dattaka Sarvadraya, and his grand- 
father Suprabhadeva was a minister of a king named Varmala. 
An attempt has been made to identify this  Varmala (v.l. 
Varmalata, Dharmanābha or -nātha and Nirmalata) with king 
Varmalāta, of whom an inscription of about 625 A.D. exists.’ 
But neither is this date beyond question, nor the identification 
beyond all doubt. 

Like Bhāravi, with whom Māgha inevitably invites 
comparison, Magha derives the theme of his Sisupála-vadha ° 
from a well known episode of the Mahābhārata; * but the 
dilference of the story, as well as perhaps personal predilection, 
makes Magha glorify Krsna, in the same way as Bharavi honours 
Siva. At — Yudhisthira's royal consecration, Bhisma advises 
the award of the highest honour to Krgna, but Sisupala, king of 
the Cedis, raises bitter protest and leaves the hall. In the quarrel 
which ensues, Sišupāla insults Bhīgma and accuses Krsna of mean 


1 See Kielhorn in Göttinger Nachrichten, 1906, pp. 149-46, and in JRAS, 1908, 409f; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, pp. xviii, xxxix; D. R. Bhandarkar in EI, IX, ps 187f; Pathak 
in JBRAS, XXIII, pp. 18-81; Kane in JBRAS, XXIV, pp. 91-95; D.C Bhattacharyya in JA, 
XLVI, 1917,p.191f; H. Jacobi in WZKM, III, 1889, pp. 121f, and IV, 1890, p. 236f ; Klatt 
in WZKM, LV, p. 61f. The minor arguments that Magha knew tho Kāšikā or the Nyasa of 
Jitendrabuddhi (Sisu° ii. 119), or the Nāgānanda of Harga (xx. 44) are, for the indefiniteness 
of the allusions, hardly worth much. The Jaina legends have been invoked to prove that 
Māgha was a contemporary of the poet Siddha (about 906 A.D.), but th» legends only show 
that the Jainas made use of famous men in their anecdotes, and nothing more. More worth. 
less is the Bhoja-prabandha account which makes Maghs, as also many other poets, a contem. 
porary of King Bhoja. The legend related in Merutuüga's Prabandha-cintāmant is equally 
useless. ` 

2 ed. Atmaram Sastri Vetal and J. 8. Hosing, with comm, o Vallabhadeva and 
Mallinātha, Kishi Skt. Ser. no. 69, 1929; ed. Durgaprasad and _ Sivadatta. 
NSP, Bombay 1888, 9th ed. 1927, with comm. of Mallinātha only. Trs. into German by E. 
Hultzsch, Leipzig 1929, eiid in extracts, by Q Cappeller (Bālamāgha), Stuttgart 1915, with 
text in roman charactets.: ` i e 
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tricks, including theft of his affianced bride. Having endured 
Sišupāla's insolence so far, on account of a promise to his mother 
to bear a hundred evil deeds of her son, Krsna now feels that he 
is relieved of the pledge, and severs the head of Sisupala with 
his discus. The epic story here is even simpler and more devoid 
of incidents than the episode of Arjuna's fight with the Kirata, 
but it contains a number of rival speeches, which give Magha 
an opportunity of poetical excursions into the realm of politics 
and moralising, vituperation and panegyric. The outline of the 
epic story is accepted, but its slenderness and simplicity are ex- 
panded and embellished, in twenty cantos, by a long series of 
descriptive and erotic passages deliberately modelled, it seems, 
upon those of Bhāravi, A variation is introduced in the first 
canto by the visit of Narada to Krgna at the house of Vasudeva, 
with a message from Indra regarding the slaying of Si$upāla ; 
but it has its counterpart in Bhāravi's poem in the visit of Vyasa 
to Yudhisthira. A similar council of war follows, in which 
Baladeva advises expedition and Uddhava caution; and the know- 
ledge of statecraft displayed by Uddhava corresponds to that 
evinced by Bhima in Bhāravi's poem. After this, Magha, like 
Bhāravi, leaves the narrative and digresses into an even more 
luxuriant, but disproportionate, mass of descriptive matter ex- 
tending practically over nine cantos (iv-xii), as against Bharavi’s 
seven. Krsna's journey to Indraprastha to attend Yudhisthira’s 
consecration and the description of the mount Raivataka, which 
comes on the way, correspond to Arjuna’s journey and description 
of the Himalayas; and Magha wants to surpass Bhāravi in the 
display of his metrical accomplishment by employing twenty- 
four different metres in canto iv, as opposed to Bhāravi's sixteen 
in canto v. The amours and blandishments of the Apsarases 
and Gandharvas in Bhāravi are rivelled with greater elaboration 
and succulence by the amorous frolics of the Yādavas with 
women of fulsome beauty ; and it is remarkable that in some of 
these cantos Magha selects the same metres (Prahargiņī and 
Svāgatā) as Bhāravi does. Magha makés-a similar, but more 
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extensive, exhibition of bis skill in the over-ingenious construction 
of verses known as Citra-bandha (canto xix), and follows bis 
predecessor in introducing these literary acrobatics in the descrip- 
tion of the battle, although the battle-scenes are depicted, in both 


cases, by poets who had perhaps never been to a battle-field ! 


It is clear that the tradition, for once, is probably right 
in implying that Magha composed his Sišupāla-vadha with a 
view to surpass Bhāravi s Ktrātārjunīya by entering into a com- 
petetion with him on his own ground.' The orthodox Indian 
opinion thinks (with a pun upon their respective names) that 
Magha has been able to eclipse Bhairavi completely, and even 
goes further in holding that Magha unites in himself Kālidāsa's 
power of metaphorical expression, Bhàravi's pregnancy of thought 
and Dandin's gracefulness of diction. While making allowance 
for exaggeration not unusual in such indiscriminate praise, and 
also admitting freely that Magha can never be mentioned lightly 
by any one who loves Sanskrit poetry, itis difficult for a reader 
of the present day to share this high eulogy. Magha's deliberate 
modelling of his poem on that of Bharavi, with the purpose 
of outdoing his predecessor, considerably takes away his original- 
ity, and gives it the appearance of a tremendous effort.) He can 
claim the literary merits of Bhāravi, but he also exaggerates 
some of Bhàravi's demerits. In respect of rhetorical skill and 
exuberance of fancy, Māgha is nol unsuccessful, and may have 
even surpassed Bhairavi; but the remark does not apply in respect 
of real poetic quality, although it would not be just to deny to 
him a gift, even by comparison, of real poetry. 
| But Māgha's work, though not great, has been distinctly 
undervalued in modern times, as it was once overvalued. It is 


The question of Māgha s ralationship to Bhāravi has been discussed by J acobi (in 
WZKM, III, 1889, pp. 121-40) by a detailed examination of the structure of the two poems, 
their form, content and parallel passag: 8, with the conclusion that Bhāravi's poem served as 
a model for that of Magha. Jacobi (p. 141 f.) further wants to show that Bana and 
Subandhu borrowed from Māgba, but the parallelisms adduced are not definite enough to be of 
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impossible to like or admire Māgha heartily, and yet there are 
qualities which draw our reluctant liking and admiration. His 
careful and conszientious command of rhetorical technique is 
assured. He has an undoubted power of copious and elegant 
diction, and his phraseology and imagery often attain a fine, 
though limited, perfection. VHis sentences have movement, ease 
and balance ; and the variety of short lyrical metres, which he 
prefers, gives his. stanzas swing and cadence. Māgha himself 
tells us that a good poet should have regard for sound and sense, 
and so he cultivates both. Like Bhāravi, he isa lover of har- 
monic phrases and master of cultivated expression, but he is 
perhaps more luxuriant, more prone to over-colouring, and more 
consciously ingenious. He can attain profundity by a free 
indulgence in conceit, but he is never abstruse. Fine felicities 
or brilliant flashes are not sporadic; and Magha’s faculty of 
neat and pointed phrasing often rounds off his reflective passages 
with an epigrammatic charm. He does not neglect sense for 
mere sound, but the narrative is of little account to him, as to 
most Kavya poets ;Cand the value of his work lies in the series 
of brilliant and highly finished word-pictures he paints) From 
the hint of a single line in the Epic, he gives an elaborate picture 
of Yudhisthira’s consecration; and he must bring in erotic 
themes which are even less relevant to his subject than 
that of Bhairavi. In his poetry the Sāstric learning and: 
the rhetorical art of the time come into full flower, but it 
lacks the flush and freshness of natural bloom.) | At every step 
we go, we are stopped to admire some clegant object, like 
walking in a carefully trimmed garden with a guide.) Māgha 
can make a clever use of his knowledge of grammar, lexicon, 
statecraft, erotics and poetics; he can pour his fancy into a 
faultless mould; but it is often an uninspired and uninspiring 
accomplishment. He would like to raise admiration to its 


1 On metres which Maghsa employs, see Belloni-Pbillipi, La Metrica degli Indi, 
Firenze 1912, ii, p. 55; Keith, HSL, pp. 137-31. On metrical licences of Magha, see 
lacobi in Ind. Stud, xvii, p. 414 f, and in Verhandl, des V Orientalisten-Congress, p. 136 f, 
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height in every line, so that in the end the whole is not 
admirable. Of real passion and fervour he has not much, and 
he does not suggest much of the supreme charm of the highest 
poetry; but he has a soft richness of fancy, which often inclines 
him towards sweetness and prettiness. Like Bhāravi, he is a 
poet, not of love, but of the art of love; but he can refine the 
rather indelicate theme of amorous sports with considerable 
delicacy. Tt is perhaps not fortuitous that Magha selects Krsna, 
and not Siva, as his favourite god. The Indian opinion speaks 
highly of his devotional attitude, and Bhīsma's panegyric of 
Krgna, to which Bharavi has nothing corresponding, is often 
praised; but one at once observes here the difference in the 
temperament of the two poets. 

There can be no doubt that Magha is a poet, but his poetic 
gift is considerably handicapped by the fact that he is in verse 
a slave, and a willing slave, to a cut-and-dried literary conven- 
tion. He appears to possess a great reserve of power, but he 
never seems to let himself go. Tle does not choose to seek out an 
original path for himself, but is content to imitate, and outstrip, 
if possible, his predecessor by a meretricious display of elaborate- 
ness and ingenuity. The sobriquet Ghanta-Magha, which he is 
said to have won by his clever fancy in comparing a hill, set in 
the midst of sunset and moonrise, to an elephant on whose two 
sides two bells are hung, is perhaps appropriate in bringing out 
this characteristic ; but it only emphasises his rhetorical quality, 
which is a different thing from the poetical, although the quaint 
simile is not a just specimen of what he can do even in the 
rhetorical manner, C Māgha's extraordinary variety, however, 
is conditioned by corresponding inequality. His poem is a careful 
mosaic of the good and thc bad of his predecessors, some of 
whose inspiration he may have caught, but some of whose 
mannerisms he develops to no advantage. Apart from deliberate 
absurdities, the appearance of his poetry is generally irreproach- 
able, with its correct make-up, costume and jewellery, but one 
feels very often that its features are insignificant and its 


AK 1040D 
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expression devoid of fire and air. The fancy and vividness of 
some of his pictures, the brilliancy and finish of his diction 
make one feel more distinctly what is not there, but of which 
Magha is perhaps not incapable. The extent of his influence 
on his successors, in whose estimation he stands even higher 
than Kālidāsa and Bhāravi, indicates the fact that it is Māgha, 
more than Kālidāsa and Bhāravi, who sets the standard of later 
verse-making ; but the immense popularity of his poem also 
shows that there is always a demand for poetry of a little lower 
and more artificial kind. 


4, Tne GNOMIC, DIDACTIC AND SATIRIC POEMS 


Although it is difficult to distinguish between gnomic and 
didactic verse, the two Satakas of Bhartrhari on Niti and 
Vairagya may be taken as partially typical of the didactic 
spirit and possessing a higher value than, say, the collection of 
gnomic stanzas, which pass current under the name of Canakya 
and contain traditional maxims of sententious wisdom. Of the 
pronounced didactic type this period does not possess many 
other specimens than the Satakas of Bhartrhari, unless we regard 
the Moha-mudgara’ (or Dradasa-panjarikà Stotra) as one of the 
genuine works of the great Samkara. This latter work, however, 
is a surall lyric, rather than didactic, outburst of seventeen 
stanzas, finely inspired by the feeling of transitoriness of all 
mortal things; while its moric Pajjhatikà metre and elaborate 
rhyming give a swing and music to its verses almost unknown 
in Sanskrit, and probably betoken the influence of Apabraméga 
or vernacular poetry. As such, it is doubtful if it can be 
dated very early, but it is undoubtedly a poem of no small 
merit. E 

The gnomic spirit, however, finds expression from remote 
antiquity in many aspects of Indian literature. Such tersely 

„1 Ed. J Haeberlin in Kávyasamgraba, Calcutta 1847, p. 268f, reprinted in 


J. Vidyasagar in Kavyasamgraha, Calcutta 1888, p. 852; text and trs. ly F. Nave in JA, xii, 
p. 607f. For Stotras ascribed to Saipkara, see below under ch. VI (Devotional Poetry). 
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epigrammatic sayings, mostly composed in the Sloka metre, 
appear in the Niti sections of the two great Epics, in the 
Puranas, in the law-books and in the tales and fables, while some 
of the earlier moral stanzas occurring in the Brāhmaņas perhaps 
helped to establish the tradition in the later non-Sanskritic 
Buddhist and Jaina literature. But the stanzas are mostly 
scattered and incidental, and no very early collection has come 
down to us, although the Mahābhārata contains quite rich 
masses of them in the Santi, Anušāsana, Prajāgara. section of the 
Udyoga and other Parvans. "That a large number of such stanzas 
formed a part of floating literature and had wide anonymous 
currency is indicated by their indiscriminate appropriation 
and repetition in various kinds of serious and amusing 
works mentioned above; but it would be hardly correct to say 
that they represent popular poetry in the strict sense of the term. 
They rather embody the quintessence of traditional wisdom, the 
raw materials being turned into finished literary products, often 
adopted in higher literature, or made the nucleus of ever-growing 
collections. ‘They are of unknown date and authorship, being 
the wit of one and wisdom of many; but they were sometimes 
collected together and conveniently lumped upon some apocryphal 
writer of traditional repute, whether he be Vararuci, Vetala- 
bhatta or Canakya. But the collections are often dynamic, the 
process of addition going on uninterruptedly for centuries and bring- 
ing into existence various versions, made up by stanzas derived 
from diverse sources. The content of such compilations is thus 
necessarily varied, the stanzas being mostly isolated but some- 
times geouped under particular heads, and embraces not only 
astute observations on men and things but also a great deal of 
polity, practical morality and popular philosophy. There is no- 
thing deeply original, but the essential facts of life and conduct . 
are often expressed with considerable shrewdness, epigrammatic 
wit and wide experience of life. The finish of the verses naturally 
varies, but the elaborately tersé and compact style of 
expression, sometimes with appropriate antithesis, metaphors and 
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similes, often produces the pleasing effect of neat and 
clever rhetoric; and their deliberate literary form renders all 
theories of popular origin extremely doubtful. 


It is unfortunate that most of the early collections are 
lost while those which exist are undatable ; but the one ascribed 
to Canakya and passed off as the accumulated sagacity of the great 
minister of Candragupta appears to possess a fairly old tradi- 
tional nucleus, some of the verses being found also in the Epics 
and elsewhere. It exists in a large number of recensions, of which 
at least seventeen have been distinguished,’ and it is variously 
known as CGāņakya-nīti,* Gāņakya-šataka,* Canakya-niti-darpana,* 
Vrddha-cāņakya"* or Laghu-cànakya.* The number of verses in 
each recension varies considerably, but the largest recension 
of Bhojarāja, in eight chapters, preserved in a Šāradā 
manuscript, contains 576 verses in a variety of metres, among 
which the Sloka predominates... Whether the lost original, 
as its association with Canakya would imply, was a deliberate 
work on polity is not clear, as the number of verses devoted to 
this topic in all recensions is extremely limited; but there can 
be no doubt that, both in its thought and expression, it is one 
of the richest and finest collections of gnomic stanzas 1n Sanskrit, 
many of which must have been derived from fairly old sources. 


1 Oscar Kressler, Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit (Indica, Heft 4), Leipzig 1907, 
pp. 38-46. Five recensions (viz., Cāņakya-nītiešāstra, Cánakya-niti-éataka Laghu-canakya, 
Vrddba -cāņakya and Canakya-sloka) are printed in Roman transliteration, with translation of 
previously unpublished stanzas, by Eugéne Monseur, Paris: Ernest Leroux 1887. See aleo 
Weber Ind. Streifen, I, pp. 253-78. 

2 Ed. Mirzapore 1877 ; also a somewhat different version, ed. Agra 1920, mentioned by 
Kressler. 

3 Ed. J. Haeberlin, op. cit., reprinted by J. Vidyasagar, op. cit., IT, p. 885f. 

4 Ed. Mathuraprasad Misra, Benares 1870; reprinted many times at Benares. 

š Ed. Bombay 1858; trs. by Kressler, op. cit., p. 151f. It has 840 verses in 17 chapters 
of equal length, 

6 Ed. Agra 1920, as above; also ed. E. Teza (from Galanos Ms), Pisa 1878. 

7 The other metres in their order of frequency are : Indravairā, Sàrdülavikridita, Vasanta- 
tilaka, Vaméathavila, Sikharini, Arya and Sragdharà, besides sporadic Drutavilambita, 
Pugpitāgrā, Prithvi, Mandākrāntā, Malini, Rathoddhataé, Vaitaliya, Vaidévadevi, Salini and 
Hariņī See Kressler, op. cit., p. 43. 
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Of satire, or satiric verges in the proper sense, Sanskrit has 
very little to show. Its theory of poetry and complacent attitude 
towards life precluded any serious cultivation of this type of 
literature. Invective, lampoon, parody, mock-heroic or 
pasquinade—all that the word satire connotes—were outside 
the sphere of the smooth tenor and serenity of Sanskrit artistic 
compositions; and even in the farce and comic writing the 
laughter, mostly connected with erotic themes, is hardly keen 
or bitter. They may touch our sense of comedy, but rarely our 
sense of satire, for the arrant fools and downright knaves are 
objects not of indignant detestation but of mild ridicule. Some 
amount of vivid realism and satirical portraiture will be found 
in the early Bhanas, as well as in the stories of Dandin, but 
they seldom reac) the proportion and propriety of a real satire. 

The earliest datable work of an erotico-comic, if not fully 
satiric, tendency is the Kuttani-mata! or ° Advice of a Procuress ' 
of Dàmodaragupta, which in spite of its ugly title and unsavoury 
subject, is a highly interesting tract, almost creating this 
particular genre in Sanskrit. The author was a highly respectable 
person, who is mentioned by Kahlana as a poet and minister 
of Jayapida of Kashmir (779-813 A.D.), and the fact that his 
work is quoted extensively in the Anthologies, as well as by 
Mammata, Hemacandra and others, bears testimony to its high 
literary reputation. The theme is slight. A courtesan of 
Benares, named Mālatī, unable to attract lovers, seeks advice 
of an old and experienced bawd, Vikarala, who instructs her to 
ensnare Cintamani, son of a high official, and describes to her 
in detail the cunning art of winning love and gold. ‘To 
strengthen her discourse, Vikarālā narrates the story of the 
courtesan Hāralatā and her lover Sudargana, in which the 
erotic and the pathetic sentiments intermingle, as well as the 


1 Hd. Durgaprasad in Kāvyamālā, Guochaka iii, NSP, Bombay 1887; but with ampler 
materials, ed. Tanasukhram Manassukhram Tripathi, with a Sanskrit commentary, Bombay 
1924. Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1903. 
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tale of the dancing girl Mafijari and king Samarabhata of 
Benares, in which Mafijari gives an enactment of Harga's 
hatnāvalī and succeeds by her beauty and blandishments to win 
much wealth from the prince and leave him impoverished. With 
graceful touches of wit and humour, delicate problems in the 
doctrine of love are set forth ; and in spite of the obvious grossness 
of its dangerous content, the work does not lack elegance of treat- 
ment, while the characters, though not wholly agreeable, are 
drawn with considerable skill and vividness from a direct obser- 
vation of certain social type:. The pictures are doubtless 
heightened, but they are in all essentials true, and do not present 
mere caricatures. The chief interest of the work lies in these 
word-pictures, and not in the stories, which, though well told, are 
without distinction, nor iu the subject-matter, which, though 
delicately handled, is not above reproach. 

Although the Kuftani-mata displays a wide experience of 
men and things, it is based undoubtedly upon a close study 
of the art of Hrotics, the Vaisika Upacāra or Vaiéiki Kala, 
elaborated by Vātsyāyana and Bharata for the benefit of the man- 
about-town and the courtesan; but, on this ground, to reject it 
lightly as mere pornography is to mistake the real trend of the 
lively little sketch. There is indeed a great deal of frankness, 
and even gusto, in describing, in no squeamish language, the 
art and mystery of satisfying the physical woman; and the 
heroines of the stories are made the centres of coarse intrigues. 
Modern taste would perhaps regard all this as foul and fulsome; 
but there is no proof of moral depravity. On the contrary, the 
moral depravity, perhaps of his own times (as we learn from 
Kahlana), is openly and amusingly depicted by the author, not 
with approval, but with object of making it look ludicrous. As 
in most comic writings in Sanskrit, the erotic tendency prevails, 
and there is not much direct satire. But, even if his 
scope is narrow, Dàmodaragupta is a real humourist, who 
does not seek fo paint black as white but leaves the 
question of black and white for the most part alone. At the 
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conclusion of his poem, he tells us that any one who reads it 
will not fall victim to the deceit of rogues, panderers, and 
procuresses ; but his work is not a mere guide-book for the 
blind, the weak and the misguided. It is a work of art in which 
there is no didactic moralising, but which is characterised by 
direct and animated, but not merciless, painting of droll life, 
essentially of the higher grades of society. The poet sees two 
kinds of men in all walks of life—rognes and fools; but he 
neither hates the one nor despises the other. The result is 
comedy rather than satire, not virtuous indignation but enter- 
taining exposure of human frailty. PNDāmodaragupta is a perfect 
artist in words and also a poet ; and the facetious style, couched 
in slow-moving and serious Āryā stanzas, is elegantly polished, 
yet simple and direct in polite banter and power of gentle 
ridicule. There is hardly anywhere any roughness or bitterness ; 
and the witty, smooth and humorous treatment makes the work 
unique in Sanskrit. If the atmosphere is squalid, it is not 
depressing, but amusing. Damodaragupta is daring enough to 
skate on thin ice, but he bas balance and lightness to carry him 
through ; and if his onset is not biting, itis not entirely tooth- 
less. That the extraordinary coarseness of his subject never 
hindered the popularity of his work with men of taste and 
culture is a tribute to its innate literary merit. But we shall 
see that later authors like Kgemendra, also a Kashmirian, in 
trying to imitate him without bis gifts, lapsed into bald 
realism, acrid satire or unredeemed vulgarity. The difficult type 
of literature, thus inaugurated, had great possibilities, but it 
never developed properly in Sanskrit. 


CHAPTER V 
SUCCESSORS OF KALIDASA IN PROSE AND DRAMA 
1. Tae Prost Kavyas or DANDIN, SUBANDHU AND BANA 
a. General Remarks 


The peculiar type of prose narrative, which the Sanskrit 
theory includes under the category of Kathi and Ākhyāyikā, but 
which, on a broader interpretation, has been styled Prose Romance 
or Kunstroman, first makes its appearance, in this period, in a 
fully developed form in the works of Dandin, Subandbu and Bana. 
But the origin of this species of literature is shrouded in greater 
obscurity than that of the Kavya itself, of which it is presumed 
to be a sub-division We know at least of Asvaghoga as a prede- 
cessor who heralded the poetic maturity of Kalidasa, but of the 
forerunners of Dandin, Subandhu and Bana we have little infor- 
mation. The antiquity of this literature is undoubted, but no 
previous works, which might have explained the finished results 
diversely attained by these authors, have come down to us. We 
have seen that the Ākhyāyikā is specifically mentioned by Kātyā- 
yana in his Vārttika ; and Patafijali, commenting on it, gives 
the names of three Ākhyāyikās known to him, namely, Vāsava- 
dattā, Sumanottarā and Bhaimarathi; but we know nothing 
about the form and content of these early works. The very title 
of the Brhatkathā and the designation Katha applied to the 
individual tales of the Paficatantra, one of whose versions is also 
called Tantrākhyāyikā, indicate an early familiarity with the 
words Katha and Ākhyāyikā, but the terms are apparently® used 
to signify a tale in general, without any specific technical conno- 
tation.’ We know nothing, again, of the Cārumatī of Vararuci, 

1 The Katha and the Ākhyāyikā are mentioned in Mahābhārata ii. 11. 88 (Bomb. Ed.), but 


Wiuternitz has shown (JRAS, 1903, pp. 571-72) that the stanza is interpolated.—The Sanskrit 
Akhy&yiká, as we know it, has no similarity to Oldenberg's hypothetical Vedic Akhyána; 
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from which a stanza is quoted in Bhoja’s Šriigāra-prakāša, nor of 
the Sūdraka-kathā (if it is a Katha) of Kālidāsa's predecessor 
Somila (and Rāmila), nor of the Tarangavati of Sripalitta,! who 
is mentioned and praised in Dhanapāla's Tilakamafijari and 
Abhinanda’s Rāma-carita asa contemporary of Hala-Satavahana. 
Bana himself alludes to the two classes of prose composition, 
called respectively the Katha and the Akhyayika, clearly intimat- 
ing that his Harsa-carita is intended to be an Ākhyāyikā and his 
Kādambarī a Katha. He also offersa tribute of praise to writers 
of the Ākhyāyikā who preceded him, and refers, as Subandhu 
also does,” to its division into chapters called Ucchvàsas and to 
the occurrence of Vaktra metres as two of its distinguishing 
characteristics. Bana even mentions Bhattàra Haricandra, to us 
only a name, as the author of a prose composition of high merit ; 
to this testimony the Prakrit poet Vakpati, in the 9th century, 
subscribes by mentioning Haricandra along with Kalidasa, 
Subandhu and Bana. 

It seems clear, therefore, that Bana is no innovator, nor is 
Haricandra the creator of the Prose Kavya, which must have 
gradually evolved, withthe narrative material of the folk-tale, 
under the obvious influence of the poetic Kavya during a con- 
siderable period of time. But an effort? has been made to prove, 


for in the Ākhyāyikā the prose is essential and the verse negligible. See Keith in JRAS, 
1911, p. 979 for full discussion and references. 

! Thisis obviously the Dbarma-kathé or Jaina religious story, called Tarangavati, of 
Srī-pādalipta or Siri-palitta, who is already mentioned as Taraügavatikára in the Aņuogadāra, 
and therefore must have flourished before tbe 5th century A. D. The scene of the story is laid 
at Srāvastī in the time of Udayana; but the work is lost. Its romantic love-story, however, 
is preserved in the Tarangalolā, composed in Prakrit verse in 1643 A. D. According to 
E. Leumann, who has translated the Taratgalolā (Mūncben 1921), Sri-padalipta lived as early 
as the 2nd or 8rd century A. D. There is a tradition that he lived in the time of Sáliv&hans. 
A M8 the Prakrit work is noticed in the Descriptive Cat of MSS in the Jaina Bhandar at 
Pattan by L. B. Gandhi (GOS, Baroda 1937), introd., p. 58. 

3 Ed. F. Hall, p. 184. 

3 Weber in SBAW, XXXVII, p. 917 and Ind. Stud., XVIIT, p. 456 f; Peterson introd. 
to Kādambarī, 2nd ed., Bombay 1889, pp. 101-04. But Liacóte c: mes to the opposite conclusion 
of the borrowing by the Greek romance from the Sanskrit! See discussion of the question 
by L. H. Gray, introd. to Vāsavadattā (cited below), p. 36 f; Keith in J RAS, 1914, p. 1108; 
1916, p. 784 f, HSL, p. 865 f; and Winternitz, GIL, III, p. 371 f. 
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by adducing parallels of incident, motif and literary device, that 
the Sanskrit romance was directly derived from the Greek. Even 
admitting some of the parallels, the presumption is not excluded 
that they might have developed independently, while the actual 
divergence between the two types, in form and spirit, 1s so great 
as to render any theory of borrowing no more than a groundless 
conjecture. The Sanskrit romance, deriving its inspiration 
directly from the Kavya, to which it is approximated both by 
theory and practice, is hardly an exotic; it is differentiated from 
the Greek romance by its comparative lack of interest in the 
narrative, which is a marked quality of the Greek romance, as 
well as by its ornate elaboration of form and expression,’ which 
is absent in the naivete and simplicity of the Greek stories. It 
is true that the fact of difference need not exclude the possibility 
of borrowing ; but, as in the case of the drama, no substantial 
fact has yet been adduced, which would demonstrate the positive 
fact of borrowing by Sanskrit. 

So far as the works of the rhetoricians are concerned, the 
earliest forms of the Katha and the Akhyayika are those noticed 
by Bhamaha and Dandin. In the Ākhyāyikā, according to 
Bhāmaha, the subject-matter gives facts of actual experience, the 
narrator being the hero himself; the story is told in pleasing 
prose, divided into chapters called Ucchvasas and containing metri- 
cal pieces in Vaktra and Aparavaktra metre, indicative of future 
happening of incidents ; scope may be allowed to poetic inven- 
tion, and the theme may embrace subjects like the abduction of 
a maiden (Kanyā-haraņa), fighting, separation and final triumph 
of the hero; and it should be composed in Sanskrit. In the 


«gr 

1 The Greek romance has, no doubt, a few specific instances of rhetorical ornaments, 
such as hombiteleuta, parisosis, alliteration and strained compounds, but they are not com- 
parable to those in the Sanskrit romance, which essentially depends on them. There is 
hardly anything in Greek corresponding to the picaresque type of story which we find in 
Dandin. 
ie 8 fee, on this question, S. K. De, The Ākhyāyikā and the Katha in Classical Sanskrit in 
90S, IIT, 1925, p. 607-17; also J. Nobel, op. cit., p. 186 f, m 
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Katha, on the other hand, the subject-matter is generally an 
invented story, the narrator being some one other than the hero; 
there is no division into Ucchvāsas, no Vaktra or Aparavaktra 
verses; and it may be composed either in Sanskrit or in 
Apabhramga. It will be seen at once that the prototypes of this 
analysis are, strictly, not the two prose narratives of Bana, nor 
those of Dandin and Subandhu, butsome other works which have 
not come down to us. It is worth noting, however, that the 
older and more rigid distinctions, embodied by Bhāmaha, were 
perhaps being obliterated by the innovations of, bolder poets ; and 
we find a spirit of destructive criticism in the Kāvyādarša of 
Dandin, who considers these refinements not as essential, but as 
more or less formal requirements. Accordingly, Dandin does 
not insist upon the person of the narrator, nor the kind of metre, 
nor the heading of the chapter, nor the limitations of the linguis- 
tic form as fundamental marks of difference. This is apparently 
in view of current poetical usage, in which both the types were 
perhaps converging under the same class of prose narrative, with 
only a superficial difference in nomenclature. It must have 
been a period of uncertain transition, and Dandin’s negative 
criticism (as also Vāmana's brushing aside of the whole 
controversy) implies that no fixed rules had yet been evolved 
to regulate the fluctuating theory or practice relating to them. 

It is clear that the uncertain ideas of early theorists, as well 
as the extremely small number of specimens that have survived, 
does not give us much guidance in definitely fixing the nomen- 
clature and original character of the Sanskrit Prose Kavya. 
Nevertheless, the whole controversy shows that the two kinds of 
prose narrative were differentiated at least in one important 
characteristic. Apart from merely formal requirements, the 
Ākhyāyikā was conceived, more or less, as a serious composition 
dealing generally with facts of experience and having an auto- 
biographical, traditional or semi-historical interest; while the 
Katha was essentially a fictitious narrative, which may sometimes 
(as Dandin contends) be recounted in the first person, but whose 
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chief interest resides in its invention. 'These older types appear 
to have been modified in course of time; and the modification 
was chiefly on the lines of the model popularised by Bāņa in his 
two prose Kāvyas. Accordingly we find Rudrata doing nothing 
more than generalising the chief features of Bana’s works into 
rules of universal application. In the Ākhyāyikā, therefore, Rudrata 
authorises the formula that the narrator need not be the hero 
himself, that the Ucehvāsas (except the first) should open with 
two stanzas, preferably in the Arya metre, indicating the tenor 
of the chapter in question, and that there should be a metrical 
introduction of a literary character. All these injunctions are in 
conformity with what we actually find in Bana’s Harsa-carita. 
The Katha was less touched by change in form and substance, 
but the erotic character of the story, consisting of the winning 
of a maiden (Kanyā-lābha), and not abduction (Kanyā-harana) 
of the earlier theorists, was expressly recognised; while, 
in accordance with the prevalent model of the Kādambarī, a 
metrical introduction, containing a statement of the author's 
family and motives of authorship, is also required. This 
practically stereotypes the two kinds in Sanskrit literature. It is 
noteworthy, however, that later rhetoricians do not expressly 
speak of the essential distinction based upon tradition and fancy, 
although they emphasise the softer character of the Katha by 
insisting that its main issue is Kanyā-lābha, which would give 
free scope to the delineation of the erotic sentiment. 

It is obvious that the prescriptions of the theorists are in- 
teresting historical indications of later developments, but they do 
not throw muca light upon the origin and early history of the 
Sanskrit Prose Kavya. Inthe absence of older material, the 
problem is difficult and does not admit of a precise determination. 
There can hardly be any affinity with the beast-fable of the 
Paūcatantra type, which is clearly distinguishable in form, 


) The old lexicon of Amara also accepts (i. 5. 5-6) this distinction when it says : ēkhyā» 
yikopalabdhārthā, and prabandhakalpanā kathā, 
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content and spirit; but itis perhaps not unreasonable to assume 
that there was an early connexion with the popular tale of heroes 
and heroines, including the fairy tale of magic and marvel. This 
appears to be indicated by the very designation of the Brhatkatha 
as a Katha and the express mention of this work as a Katha by 
Dandin ; and the indication is supported by the suggestion that this 
early collection was drawn upon by Dandin, Subandhu and Bana. 
If this is granted, a distinction should, at the same time, be made; 
for the Brhatkathā, in conception and expression, was apparently 
a composition of a different type. The available evidence makes 
it more than probable that the popular tale never attained any of 
the refinement and elaboration which we find in the prose 
romance from its beginning,—in a less degree in Dandin and in 
more extravagant manner in Subandhu and Bana. From this 
point of view, the prose romance cannot be directly traced back 
to the popular tale represented by Gunadhya's work; its imme- 
diate ancestor is the ornate Kavya itself, whose graces were 
transferred from verse to prose for the purpose of rehandling and 
elaborating the popular tale. It is not known whether the new 
form was applied first to the historical story and then employed 
to embellish the folk-tale, as the basis of the distinction between 
the Ākhyāyikā and the Katha seems to imply; but it is evident 
that the prose romance was evolved out of the artistic Kavya and 
influenced by it throughout its history. The theorists, unequivo- 
cally and from the beginning, include the prose romance in the 
category of the Kavya and regard it as a kind of transformed 
Kavya in almost every respect, while the popular tale and the 
beast-fable are not even tardily recognised and given that status. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the prose romance bad a 
twofold origin. It draws freely upon the narrative material 
of the folk-tale, rehandles some of its natural and super- 
natural incidents and motifs, adopts its peculiar emboxing 
arrangement of tales and its contrivance of deux ex machina, 
and, in fact, utilises all that is the common stock-in-trade 
of the Indian story-teller. But its form and method of 
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story-telling are different, and are derived essentially from the 
Kavya. Obviously written for a cultured audience, the 
prose romance has not only the same elevated and heavily orna- 
mented diction, but it has also the same enormous development 
of the art of description. In fact, the existing specimens com- 
bine a legendary content with the form and spirit of a literary 
tour de force. The use of unwieldy compounds, incessant and 
elaborate puns, alliterations and assonances, recondite allusions 
and other literary devices, favourite to the Kavya, receive greater 
freedom in prose; but stress is also laid on a minute description 
of nature and on an appreciation of mental, moral and physical 
qualities of men and women. From the Kavya also comes its 
love-motif, as well as its inclination towards erotic digressions. 
Not only is the swift and simple narrative of the tale clothed 
lavishly with all the resources of learning and fancy, but we find 
(except in Dandin's Dašakumāra-carita) that the least part of the 
romance is the narrative, and nothing is treated as really important 
but the description and embellishment. From this point of view, 
it would be better to call these works Prose Kāvyas or poetical 
compositions in prose, than use the alien nomenclature Prose 
Romances, which has a connotation not wholly applicable. 

The evolution of the peculiar type of the Prose Kavya from 
the Metrical Kavya, with the intermediary of the folk-tale, need 
not have been a difficult process in view of the fact that ihe 
term Kavya includes any imaginative work of a literary character 
and refuses to make verse an essential. The medium is im- 
material; the poetical manner of expression becomes important 
both in prose and verse. If this is a far-off anticipation of 
Wordsworth's famous dictūm that there is no essential distinction 
between verse and prose, the direction is not towards simplicity 
but towards elaborateness. In the absence of early specimens 
of imaginative Sanskrit prose, it is not possible to decide whether 
the very example of the Prose Kavya is responsible for this 
attitude, or is 1tself the result of the attitude ; but the approxi- 
mation of the Prose Kavya to the Metrical Kavya appears to have 
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been facilitated by the obliteration of any vital distinction between 
literary compositions in verse and in prose. But for the 
peculiar type of expository or argumentative prose found in tech- 
nical works and commentaries, verse remains throughout the 
history of Sanskrit literature the normal medium of expression, 
while prose retains its conscious character as something which 
has to compete with verse and share its rhythm and refinement. 
At no period prose takes a prominence and claims a larger place ; 
it is entirely subordinated to poetry and its art. The simple, 
clear and yet elegant prose of the Paūcatantra is considered too 
jejune, and never receives its proper development ; for poetry 
appears to have invaded very early, as the inscriptional records 
show, the domain of descriptive, romantic and narrative prose. 
An average prose-of-all-work never emerges, and even in tech- 
nical treatises pedestrian verse takes the place of prose. 


b. Dandin 


The Dašakumāra-carīta ! of Dandin illustrates some of the 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit Prose Kāvyay mentioned above, but it 
does not conform strictly to all the requirements of the theorists. 
This disregard of convention in practice may, with plausibility, 
be urged as an argument in support of the identity of our Dandin 
with Dandin, author of the Kāvyādarša, who, as we have seen 
above, also advocates in theory a levelling of distinctions. But 
from the rhetorician's negative account no conclusive inference 


1 Ed. H.H. Wilson, London 1846; ed. G. Bühler and P. Peterson, in two pts., Bon.bay 
1887, 1891, revised in one vol. hy G. J. Agashe, Bombay 1919; with four comms. 
(Padacandrikā, Padadīpikā, Bhūsaņā and Laghudipikà), ed. N. B. Godabole and Vasudeva 
L. Pansikar, NSP, 10th ed., Bombay 1925. (lst ed. with two comm., 1888; 2nd ed. 
with three comm., 1889) Trs. into English (freely) by P. W. Jacob (Hindu Tales), 
London 1878, revised by C. A. Rylands, London 1928; by A. W. Ryder, Chicago 1997. 
Trs. into German by J. J. Meyer, Leipzig 1902, and by J. Hertel, in Ind. Erzāhler 1.8, 
Leipzig 1909; trs. into French by H. Fauche in Une Tétrade, ou drame, hymne, roman et 
poéme, ij, Paris 1862, Editions with Engl. trs. also published in India by M. R. Kale, 
Bombay 1926, snd by C. Sankararama Sastri, Madras 1931, 
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is possible, and the romancer may be creating a new genre 
without consciously concerning himself with the views of the 
theorists.) The problem of identity cannot be solved on this 
slender basis alone ; and there is, so far, no unanimity nor im- 
pregnable evidence on the question. Some critics are satisfied 
with the traditional ascription of both the works to one Dandin,! 
and industriously search for points to support it. However good 
ihe position is, errors in traditional ascription are not rare and 
need not be final. On the other hand, the name Dandin itself, 
employed to designate a religious mendicant of a certain order, 
may be taken as a title capable of being applied to more than one 
person, and therefore does not exclude the possibility of more 
than one Dandin. A very strong ground for denying identity of 
authorship is also made out? by not a negligible amount of 
instances in which Dandin the prose-poet offends against the 
prescriptions of Dandin the rhetorician. It is a poor defence 
to say that a man need not practise what he teaches; for the 
question is more vital than mere mechanical adherence to rules, 
but touches upon niceties of diction and taste and general outlook. 
The presumption that the Dasakumara belongs to the juvenilia of 
Dandin and the Kāvyādarša is the product of more mature 
judgment is ingenious, but there is nothing immature 
in either work. } The general exaltation of the Vaidarbha 
Marga in the Kāvyādarša and its supposed illustration in the 
Dašakumāra supply at best a vague argument, which 
need not be considered seriously. That both the authors were 
Southerners is suggested, but not proved; for while the indica- 
tions in the Kāvyādarša are inconclusive, there is nothing to 
show that, apart from conventional geography, the author of 
the romance knows familiarly the eighteen different countries 


1 The attribution of three works to Dandin by Raéjasekbara and the needless conjec- 
tures sbout them are no longer of much value; see 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 62 note 
and p 72. 

3 Agashe, op. cit., pp. xxv-Xxxv. 

3 See Mark Collins, The Geographical Data of the Raghuvamša and the Da$akumāra- 
carita (Disg.), Leipzig 1907, p. 46. 
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mentioned in the course of the narrative. The geographical items 
of the Dašakumāra only reveal a state of things which existed 
probably in a period anterior to the date of Harsavardhana's 
empire,' and suggest for the work a date much earlier than what 
is possible to assign to the Kūvyādarša. It is true that the time 
of both the works is unknown; but while the date of the 
Kāvyādarša is approximated to the beginning of the 
8th century,’ there is nothing to show that the Dašakumāra cannot 
be placed much earlier. The use of rare words, grammatical 
solecisms and stylistic peculiarities of the Dašakumāra again, 
on which stress is sometimes laid for a comparatively late date, 
admit of an entirely opposite, but more reasonable, explanation 
of an early date, which is also suggested by the fact that the 
romance has certainly none of the affected prose and developed 
form of those of Subandhu and Bana. (The picture of the 
so-called degenerate society painted by Dandin is also no argument 
for a late date; for it would apply equally well to the Mrechakatika 
and the Caturbhani, the earliness of which cannot be 
doubted and to which the Dašakumāra bears a more than 
superficial resemblance in spirit, style and diction." | 


1 Maik Collins, op. cit., p. 9 f. 

2 S K De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p 58 f, in spita of Keith'a advocacy (Indian Studies 
in honour of Lanman, Cambridge Mass, 1929, p. 167 f) of an earlier date for the Kāvyādarša 
on the ground of Dandin's priority to Bhārah1. This is not the place to enter into the 
reopened question, but there is still reason to believe that the presumption of Bhámaha's 
priority will survive Keith's strenuous onslaught. 

3 The alleged relation of Bhāravi to Daņdin of the Dasakumdra® (see S. K De in 
IHQ I, p. 31 f; III, p. 395-96); G. Harihara Sastri in ibid, III, pp. 169-171), would place 
him towards the close of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century A. D.,—a date which is 
near enough to that of Dandin of the Kdvyddarsa; but the reliability of the account is not 
beyond question (see Keith, HSL, preface, p. xvi). 

4 Weber (Indische Streifen, Berlin 1868, pp. 311-15, 353), Meyer (op. cit., pp. 120-275 
and Collins (op. cit., p. 48) would place. Da£akumüra? some time before 585 A.D. In 
discussing the question, however, it is better not to confuse the issue by presuming beforehand 
the identity of the romancer and the rhetorician. Agashe’s impossible dating at the 
11th or 12th century is based on deductions from very slender and uncertain data. The fact 
that the Dasakumdra is not quoted in the anthological literature before the 11th century or 
that adaptations in the vernacular were not produced before the 13th, are arguments from 
silence which do not prove much. Agashe, however, does not rightly accept the worthless 
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(The Dašakumāra-carita, in its present form, shows, with 
Bāņa's two romances, the peculiarity of having been left 
unfinished, but it also lacks an authentic beginning. ) The end is 
usually supplied by a Supplement in four Ucchvisas, called 
Uttara-pithikà or Sesa, which is now known to be the work of 
a comparatively modern Deccan writer named Cakrapani 
Diksita,! son of Candramauli Diksita; but a ninth or concluding 
Ucchvisa by Padmanābha * and a continuation by Maharaja- 
dhirāja Gopinàtha? are also known to exist. (The beginning is 
found similarly in a Prelude, called Pūrva-pīthikā,* in five 
Uechvásas, which is believed on good grounds to be the work of 
some other hand than that of Dandin. ) The title Dašakumāra- 
carita suggests that we are to expect accounts of the adventures 
of ten princes, but the present extent of Dandin's work proper 
contains, with an abrupt commencement, eight of these in eight 
Ucchvasas. The Pūrva-pīthikā was, therefore, obviously intended 
to supply not only the framework of the stories but also the 
missing stories of two more princes; while the  Uttara-pithikà 
undertakes to conclude the story of Vióruta left incomplete in the 
last chapter of Dandin's work. Like the Uttara-pithikà, the 
Pūrva-pīthikā, which was apparently not accorded general 
acceptance, exists in various forms,’ and the details of the tales 


legend, relied upon by Wilson, which makes Dandin an ornament of the court of Bhoja 
The reference to Bhojs-vamša in Ullasa viii (ed, Agushe, p. 129) does not support this 
hypothesis, for Kālidāsa also uses the name Bhoja, referring probably to the rulers of 
Vidarbha. ; 

1 Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, no. 4069/2934, p. 1553. 

2 Agashe, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

3 Wilson, introd., p. 80; Eggeling, op. cit., vii, no. 4070/1850, p. 1554. 

4 Some M88 (e.g. India Office MS. no. 4059/2694; Eggeliug, op. cit., vii, p 1551) and 
some early editions (e.g., the Calcutta ed. of Madan Mohan Tarkalamkar, 1849) do not contain 
the Pūrva-pīthikā. The ed. of Wilson and others include it. Wilson ventured the conjecture 
that the Prelude is the work of one of Daņdin's disciples; but in view of the various forms 
in which itis now known toexistand also because it is missing in some MSS, this 
conjecture must be discarded. Some of the versions are also obviously late productions. 

6 The version, which begins with the solitary benedictory stanza brahmdnda-echatra- 
danda" and narrates, in five Ucchvásas,the missing stories of the two princes Pugpodbbava and 
Somadetta, along with that of the missing part of the story of Rējavābana and his lady-loye 
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do not agree in all versions nor with the body of Daņdin's 
genuine text. 

(So far as Daņdin's own narrative goes, each of the seven 
princes, who are the friends and associates of the chief hero, 
Rājavāhana, recounts his adventure, in the course of which each 
carves out. his own career and secures a princely spouse. But 
the work opens abruptly with an account of Rajavahana, made 
captive and led in an expedition against Campa, where in the 
course of a turmoil he finds all the rest of his companions. By 
his desire they severally .relate their adventures, which are 
comprised in each of the remaining seven chapters. The 
rather complex story of Apahāravarman, which comes 
iu the second Ucchvasa, is one of the longest and best in 
the collection, being rich in varied incidents and interesting 
chiracters. The seduction practised on the ascetic Marici by 
the accomplished courtesan, Kamamafiyari, who also deceives the 
merchant "Vastupāla, strips him to the loin-cloth and turns him 
into a Jaina monk ; the adventure in the gambling house; the 
ancient art of thieving’ in which the hero is proficient; the 
punishing of the old misers of Campa who are taught that the 
goods of the world are perishable ; the motif of the inexhaustible 
purse ; all these, described with considerable humour and vivid- 
ness, are woven cleverly into this tale of the Indian Robin Hood, 


Avantisundari is the usually accepted Prelude, found in most MSS. and printed editions. Its 
spurious character has been shown by Agashe. It is remarkable that the usual metrical 
beginning required by theory at the outset of a Katbā or Ākhyāyikā is missing bere. The 
benedictory stanza however, is quoted anonymously in Bhoja's Sarasvatī-kaņķhābharaņa 
(ed. Borooah, 1884, p. 114); the fact would indicate that this Prelude must have been prefixed 
at least before llth century. Another Prelude by Bhatta Narayana is given in App. to 
Agashe's ed., while still another in verse by Vināyaka in three chapters is noticed by 
Eggeling, op. cit., vii, no. 40671/586a, p. 1558. M. R Kavi published (Madras 1924) a 
fragmentary Avantisundarī-kathā in prose (with a metrical summary called "Kathā-sāra), 
which is ascribed to Dandin as the lost Pürva-pithika of his romance, but this is quite 
implausible; see 8. K. De in IHQ 1, p. 31 f and TIT, p. 391 f. 

1 On the art of thieving., see Bloomfield in Amer. Journ. of Philology, XLIV, 1928, 
pp. 97-128, 198.299 and Proc. of the Amer. Philosophical Soc., LIT, pp 616-650 On burglary 
ag 8 literary theme, see L. H, Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 1904, pp 50-51. Sarvilaka in the 
Mrcchakatika is also a scientific thief, with hia paraphernalia, like Apabāravarman, 
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who plunders the rich to pay the poor, unites lovers and reinstates 
unfortunate victims of meanness and treachery. The next 
tale of Upaharavarman is not equally interesting, but it is not 
devoid of incident and character ; it is thestory of the recovery of 
the lost kingdom of the hero's father by means of a trick, includ- 
ing the winning of the queen's favour, murder and pretended 
transformation’ by power of magic into the dissolute king who had 
usurped. The succeeding story of Arthapàla is very similar in 
its theme of resuscitation of his father's lostrank as the disgraced 
minister of the king of Kasi, and incidental winning of Princess 
Manikarnika, but it has nothing very striking except the pretend- 
ed use of the device of snake-charm. The fifth story of Pramati 
introduces the common motif of a dream-vision of the Princess 
Navamalika of Sravasti, and describes how the hero, in the dress 
of a woman, contrives (by the trick of being left as a deposit) to 
enter the royal apartments and have access to the princess; but 
it also gives an incidental account of the somewhat unconven- 
tional watching of a cock-fight by a Brahman! The sixth story 
of Mitragupta, who wins Princess Kandukavati of Damalipta in 
the Suhma country, is varied by introducing adventures on the 
high seas and on a distant island, and by enclosing, after the 
manner of the Vetāla-paūcavimšati, four ingenious tales, 
recounted in reply to the question of a demon, namely, those of 
Bhūminī, Gomini, Nimbavati and Nitambavati, all of which illus- 
trate the maxim that cunning alone is the way to success. The 
seventh tale of Mantragupta is a literary tour de force, in which 
no labial letters are used by the narrator, because his lips have 
been made sore by the passionate kisses of his beloved. It begins 
with the episode of a weird ascetic and his two ministering 
goblins, repeats the device of pretended transformation through 
magic into a murdered man, and places the incidents on the sea- 
coast of Kalinga and Andhra. The last incomplete narrative of 


1 On the art of entering another's body as a fiction-motif, see M. Bloomfield in Proc. 
American Philosophical Soe., LVI, 1917, pp. 1-48. 
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Viéruta relates the restoration of the hero’s protégé, a young 
prince of Vidarbha, to power by a similar clever, but not over- 
scrupulous, contrivance, including the ingenious spreading of a 
false rumour, the use of a poisoned chaplet and the employment 
of a successful fraud in the name and presence of the image of 
Durga ; but the arguments defending idle pleasures, which speak 
the language of the profligate of all ages, as well as the introduc- 
tion of dancers and jugglers and their amusing sleight of hand, 
are interesting touches. 

It will be scen at once that Dandin’s work differs remark- 
ably from such normal specimens of the Prose Kavya as those 
of Subandhu and Bana ; and it is no wonder that its unconven- 
tionality is not favoured by theorists, in whose rhetorical treatises 
Dandin is not cited till the Lith century A.D. CThe Dašakumāra- 
carita is rightly described as a romance of roguery. In this 
respect, it is comparable, to a certain extent, to the Mlrcchakattka, 
which is also a drama full of rascals) and to the four old Bhanas, 
ascribed to Syamilaka, Ī$varadatta and others; but rascality is 
not the main topic of interest in Südraka's drama, nor is the 
Bhana, asa class of composition, debarred by theory from dealing 
with low characters and themes of love, revelry and gambling. 
.Dandin's work, on the other hand, derives its supreme flavour 
from the vivid and picturesque exposition of such characters and 
themes.) Although the romantic interest is not altogether want- 
ing, and marvel and magic and winning of maidens find a place, 
it is concerned primarily with the adventures of clever tricksters. 
(Dandin deliberately violates the prescription that the Prose 
Kavya, being a sub-division of the Kavya in general, should have 
a good subject (Sadaáraya) and that the hero should be noble and 
high-souled. Gambling, burglary, cunning, fraud, violence, 
murder, impersonation, abduction and illicit love form, jointly 
and severally, the predominating incidents in every story ;) and 
Mantragupta's definition of love as the determination to sens 
—de Vaudace in Danton's famous phrase—is indeed typical 
of its erotic situations. Wilson, with his wmid-Victorian 
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sense of propriety, speaks of the loose principles and lax 
morals of the work, and the opinion has been repeated in a 
modified form by some modern critics; but the point is over- 
looked that immorality, rather than morality, is its deliberate 
theme. (The Dašakumāra is imaginative fiction, butit approaches 
in spirit to the picaresgue romance of modern Europe, which 
gives a lively picture of rakes and ruffians of great cities.) (t Is 
not an open satire, but the whole trend is remarkably satirical in 
utilising, with no small power of observation and caricature, the 
amusing possibilities of incorrigible rakes, unscrupulous rogues, 
hypocritical ascetics, fraudulent priests, light-hearted idlers, fervent 
lovers, cunning bawds, unfaithful wives and heartless courtesans, 
who jostle with each other within the small compass of the swift and 
racy narratives.) The scenes are accordingly laid in cosmopolitan 
cities where the scum and refuse of all. countries and societies 
meet. Even the higher world of gods, princes and Brahmans 
is regarded with little respect. The gods are brought in to 
justify disgraceful deeds in which the princes engage themselves ; 
the Buddhist nuns act as procuresses ; the teaching of the Jina 
is declared by a Jaina monk to be nothing but a swindle; and 
the Brahman’s greed of gold and love of cock-fights are held up 
to ridicule. "Two chief motives which actuate the princes of wild 
deeds are the desire for delights of love and for the possession of 
a realm, but they are not at all fastidious about the means they 
employ to gain their ends. Their frankness often borders on 
cynicism and, if not on a lack of morality, on fundamental non- 
morality. 

(It is a strange world in which we move, life-like, no doubt, 
in its skilful portraiture, but in a sense unreal, being sublimated 
with marvel and magic, which are seldom dissociated from folk- 
tale.) We hear of a eollyrium which produces invisibility, of a 
suis chains transformed deliciously into a beautiful nymph, 
of burglar’s art which turns beggars into millionaires, and of 
magician's charms which spirit away maidens. This trait appears 
to have been inherited from the popular tale, and Dandin's 
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indebtedness to the Brhatkathā has been industriously traced. ' 
But the treatment undoubtedly is Dandin's own. ? He is success- 
fulin further developing the lively elements of the popular tale, 
to which he judiciously applies the literary polish and sensibility 
of the Kavya; but the one is never allowed to overpower the 
other. The brier of realism and the rose of romance are cleverly 
combined in a unique literary form. In the laboured composi- 
tions of Subandhu and Bana the exclusive tendency towards the 
sentimental and the erotic leads to a diminishing of interest in the 
narrative or in its comic possibilities. The impression. that one 
receives from Dandin’s work, on the other hand, is that it delights 
to caricature and satirise certain aspects of contemporary society 
in an interesting period. Its power of vivid characterisation 
realises this object by presenting, not a limited number of types, 
but a large variety of individuals, including minor characters not 
altogether devoid of reality and interest.) There can be little 
doubt that most of these are studies from life, heightened indeed, 
but faithful; not wholly agreeable, but free from the touch alike 
of mawkishness and affectation. (Tt is remarkable that in these 
pictures the realistic does not quench the artistic, but the merely 
finical gives way to the vividly authentic.) We pass) from 
pageantry to conduct, from convention to impression, from abs- 
traction to fact.) There are abundant instances of the author’s 
sense of humour, his wit and polite banter, his power of gentle 
satire and caricature, which effectively contribute to the realism 
of his outlook. / "For the first time, these qualities, rare enough 
in the normal Sanskrit writing, reveal themselves in a literary 
form, and make  Dandin's delightfully) unethical,) romancero 
picaresco, (not a conventional Prose Kavya, but a distinct literary 
creation of a new type in Sanskrit.» 

There is more matter, but the manner has no difficulty in 
joining hands with it. Dandin’s work avoids the extended'scale 
and leisurely manner of proceeding, the elaborate descriptive and 


1 Agasbe, op. cit., p. xli f. 
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sentimental divagations, the eccentricities of taste and extrava- 
gance of diction, which are derived from the tradition of the 
regular Kavya and developed to its utmost possibilities or im- 
possibilities in the imaginative romances of Subandhu and Bana. 
The arrangement of the tales is judicious, and the comparatively 
swift and easy narrative is never overloaded by constant and 
enormous digressions. The episodic method is old and forms 
a striking feature of Indian story-telling, but in the Dašakumāra 
the subsidiary stories never beat out, hamper nor hold up the 
course of the main narrative. Even the four clever stories in 
the sixth Ucehvàsa are properly emboxed, and we are spared the 
endless confusion of curses and changing personalities and stories 
within stories. 

Not only Dandin’s treatment, but also his style and dietion 
are saved from the fatal fault of over-elaboration by his sense of 
proportion and restraint. He is by no means an easy writer, 
but there are no fatiguing complexities in his diction; it is 
energetic and yet elegantly articulated,’ It is not marked by any 
inordinate love for disproportionate compounds and sesquipedalian 
sentences, nor by a weakness for far-fetched allusions, complex 
puns and jingling of meaningless sounds. “The advantage of such 
a style, free from ponderous construction and wearisome em- 
bellishment, is obvious for the graphic dressing up of its un- 
conventional subjects of a cheat, a hypocrite, an amorist or a 
braggadacio; and the Kāvya-refinements would have been wholly 
out of place. Occasionally indeed Dandin indulges in florid 
descriptions, such as we find in the pictures of the sleeping 
Ambālikā or the dancing Kandukavati, but even in these cases he 
keeps within the limits of a few long sentences or only one printed 
page. There is an attempt at a literary feat in the avoidance of 
labial sounds in the seventh Ucchvasa, but it is adequately 
motived ; and Dandin wisely confines himself to a sparing use of 
such verbal ingenuity. It is not suggested that Dandin makes no 
pretension to ornament, but, in the main, his use of it is effective, 
limited and pretty, and not recondite, incessant and tiresome, 
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‘The highest praise goes to Dandin as the master of vigorous and 
elegant Sanskrit prose ; and his work, in its artistic and social 
challenges, is undoubtedly a ‘unique masterpiece, the merits of 
which need not be reluctantly recognised by modern taste for 
not conforming to the normal model.) 


c. SUBANDHU 


In theory and accepted practice, the normal type of the 
Prose Kavya is illustrated, not by the work of Dandin, but by 
those of Subandhu and Bana. In these typical Prose Kavyas, 
however, there is less exuberance of life, the descriptions are 
more abundant and elaborate, the narrative is reduced to a 
mere skeleton, learning loads the wings of fancy, and the style 
and treatment lack ease and naturalness. 'They have no ruffian 
heroes, nor dubious adventures, but deal with chaste and noble, 
if somewhat sentimental and bookish, characters. They employ 
all the romantic devices, derived from folk-tale, of reborn heroes 
and transformed personages in a dreamland of marvellous but 
softer adventure, and present them in a gorgeous vehicle of 
elaborately poetical, but artificial, style. 

The date of Subandhu, author of the Vāsavadattā,' is not 
exactly known. Attempts have been made to establish its upper 
and the lower terminus, respectively, by Subandhu’s punning 
allusion, on the one hand, to the Uddyotakara ? and a supposed 
work of Dharmakirti, belonging at least to the middle of the 


1 Ed. F. Hall, Bibl. Ind., with comm. of Sivaráma Tripāthin, Calcutta 1859, reprinted 
most verbatim by J. Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1974, 3rd ed. 1907;ed. R. V. Krishnama. 
thariar with his own comm., Sri Vāņī-vilāsa Press, Srirangam 1906; ed. Louis 
1. Gray, in roman characters, Columbia University Press, New York 1918. Šivarāma 
ielongs to the 18:h century; see S K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 818. There is also an earlier 
omm. of Jagaddhara which deserves publication. 

3 nydya-sthitim (v. 1. -vidyám) ivoddyotakara-svarūpām (ed. Hall, p. 285; ed. 
Srirangam, p. 903; ed. Gray, p. 180). I 

3 bauddha-samgatim (v. 1. sat-kavi-kdvya-racandm) ivālamkāra-bhūsttām, loc. cit, 
't is remarkable that the reading is not found in all Mss (Hall, p. 296), and no work of 
Jharmakīrti's called Bauddhasamgatyalamkāra has yet been found. Lévi (Bulletin de 
'E'cole Francais d'Extrēme-Orient, 1908, p. 18) denies that Subandhu alludes to Dharmakirti’s 


iterary activity. 
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sixth century A.D., and, on the, other, by Bana’s allusion to a 
Vāsavadattā, which is supposed to be the same as Subandhu’s 
work of that name, in the preface to his Harga-carita,' composed 
early in the seventh century.* But it must be recognised that 
the question is not free from difficulty. Neither the date of 
Dharmakirti nor that of the Uddyotakara can be taken as 
conclusively settled; nor is it beyond question, in the absence of 
the author’s name, that Bana really alludes to Subandhu’s work. 
Even if the early part of the 7th century is taken to be 
the date of Dharmakirti and the Uddyotakara, it would make 
Subandhu a contemporary of Bana. The traditional view that 
Bana wrote his romance to surpass that of Subandhu probably 
arose from Bāņa s qualification of his own Kādambarī (st. 20) 
by the epithet ati-dvayi ' surpassing the two,’ these two being, 
according to the very late commentator,’ Subandhu’s Vasavadatta 
and Gunadhya's Brhatkathā. But the doubt expressed, though 
later abandoned,’ by Peterson has been lately revived. Since the 
arguments on both sides of the question ^ proceed chiefly on the 


* Stanza ll. The argument that Bana, by the use of Slega in this stanza, means to 
imply Subandhu's fondness lor it, is weak; for Bana uses Slesa also in the stanzas on Bhisa 
and the Brhatkathā. 

2 Among other literary or listorical allusions made by Subandhu, the reference to 
Vikramaditya and Kanka in the tenth introductory stanza bus been made the basis of entirely 
problematic conjectures by Hall (p. 6), Hoernle (J RAS, 1908, p. 545f) and B. C. Mazumdar 
(J BAS, 1907, p. 4061) ; see L, H. Grey, introd., p. 8f. The description of Kusumapura and 
Subandbu's practice of the Gaudi Riti may suggest that he was an eastern writer, but the 
geography of the work is too conventional and the argument on Riti too indefinite to be 
decisive. There are two other punning allusions by Subandhu, apparently to a Gaņa-kārikā 
with a Vrtti by Surapāla (cd, Srirangam, p. 814) and an obscurely mentiovued work by 
Kemalikara-bhiksu (p. 319); but these have not yet been sufficiently recognised and traced. 

$ Bhānudatta, the commentator, belongs to the 16th century. But the phrase ati-dvayi 
is not grammatically correct, and the reading appears to be doubtful. Possibly it is a 
graphical scribal error for aniddhayā (qualifying dhiyā) read by other commentators (cf. OLD, 
IV, no. 2, 1941, p. 7). 

4 Introd. to Kádambari, pp. 71-73. 5 Introd. to Sbhv, p. 183 

6 See. Kane, introd. to Harga-carita, p.  xif; Weber, Indische Streifen, 
Berlin 1868, I, pp. 369-86; Telang in JBRAS XVIII, 1891, p. 147f; W. Cartellieri in 
WZKM, I, 1887, pp. 115-88; F. W. Thomas in WZKWM, XII, 1898, pp. 21-33 
also. in JRAS, 1920, pp. 886.887; Menkowski in WZKM, XV, 1901, p. 246f. 
Keith in J RAS, 1914 (arguing that Subandhu cannot be safely ascribed to a period substantially 
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debatable grounds of the standard of taste and morals, and of style 
and diction, it is scarcely possible to express a final opinion 
without being dogmatic. The only one characteristic difference 
of Subandhu's prose from that of Bana, apart from its being 
uninspiring, is the excessive, but self-imposed, use of 
paronomasia (Slega); but this argues neither for priority nor 
posteriority, but only suggests the greater currency of this figure 
of speech in this period. The only certain point about 
Subandhu’s date is the fact that in the first half of the 
8th century, Vakpati in bis Prakrit poem Gaudavaho (st. 800) 
connects Subandhu’s name with those of Bhāsa, Kālidāsa and 
Haricandra, and a little later in the same century, Vamana quotes 
anonymously * a passage which occurs, with a slight variation, in 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta, ° 

With the Vāsavadattā of the Udayana legend, made famous. 
by various poets in Sanskrit literature, Subandhu’s romance has 
nothing common except the name ; and since the story, as told by 
Subandhu, does not occur elsewhere in any form, it appears to be 
entirely invented and embellished by our poet. But the plot is 
neither rich nor striking. The handsome prince Kandarpaketu, 


before 650 A.D.); Sivaprasad Bhattacharya in IHO, IV, 1929, p. 699f.— There is one passage 
to wh ch attention does appear to have been drawn, but it is no less important. It describes 
the passionate condition of Vāsavadattā at the sight of Kandarpaketu and runs thus: 
hrdayam vilikhitam iva utkirnam iva, pratyuptam iva, kilitam tva......vajralepa-ghaļitam 
¿oG ..... marmantara-sthitam iva, which appears to be reproduced in a metrical form in the 
following three lines from Bhavabhüti's Mālatī-mādhava (v. 10): 


lineva pratibimbiteva līkhitevotkīrņa-rūpeva ca 
pratyupteva ca vajralepa-ghatitevantarnikhateva ca | 
sa nag cetasi kīliteva visikhais cetobhuvah parcabhth... 


The verbal resemblance cannot be dismissed as accidental; but considering that Bhavabhūti 
here improves upon what he weaves into the texture of his poem and also the fact thet 
Bhavabhūti is known to have borrowed phrases from "M the presumption of borrowing 
on the part of Bhavabhüti is likely. 

1 Kāvyālamkāra i. 3. 25 (kulisa-sikhara-khara-nakhara’) = Vāsavadattā, ed. Sriraran- 
gain, p. 881 and ed. Hall, p. 226. 

2 For other references to Subandhu and his work see Gray, pp. 3-4. Gray is right in 
thinking that the reference in the Dafakumára* to Vāsavadattā clearly alludes to the story of 
Udayana and Vasavadatté, and notto Vāsavadattā of Subandhu '8 romance. 
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son of Cintamani, beholds in a dream a lovely maiden; and, 
setting out with his friend Makaranda in search of the unknown 
beloved and resting at night in the Vindhya hills under a tree, he 
overhears the conversation of a couple of parrots that princess 
Vāsavadattā of Pātalīputra, having similarly dreamt of Kandarpa- 
ketu, has sent her pet parrot, Tamālikā, to find him. With the 
help of the kindly bird, the lovers unite; but as Srngarasekhara, 
father of the princess, plans her marriage with a Vidyādhura 
chief, the lovers elope on a magic steed to the Vindhya hills. 
Early in the morning, while Kandarpaketu is still asleep, Vasava- 
datta, straying into the forest, is chased by -two gangs of 
Kirātas ; but as they fall out and fight for her, she eludes them 
but trespasses into a hermitage, where she is turned into stone 
by the curse of the unchivalrous ascetic. Kandarpaketu, deterred 
from self-destruction by a voice from the sky, finds ber after a 
a long search, and at his touch the curse terminates. 

It will be seen that the central argument of such tales is 
weak and almost insignificant. The general scheme appears to 
consist of the falling in love of a passionate hero with a heroine 
of the fair and frail type, and their final union after a series of 
romantic adventures, in which all the narrative motifs ! of dream- 
vision, talking parrots, magic steed, curse, transformation and 
voice in the air are utilised. But the interest of the story-telling 
lies not in incident, but in minute portraiture of the personal 
beauty of the lovers and their generous qualities, their ardent, 
if sentimental, longing for each other, the misfortune obstruct- 
ing the fulfilment of their desires, their pangs of thwarted love, 
and the preservation of their love through all trials and difficul- 
ties until their final union. All this is eked out lavishly by the 
romantic commonplaces of the Kavya, by highly flavoured 
. descriptions of cities, battles, oceans, mountains, seasons, sunset, 
moonrise and the like, and by the display of enormous Sastric 


! A list of these are made out by Cartellieri, op. cit. For a study of these motifs as 
literary devices see Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 1904, p. 89f. 
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learning and technical skill. Subandhu's poverty of invention 
and characterisation, therefore, is not surprising ; and criticism 
has been, not unjustly, levelled against the absurdities and incon- 
sistencies of his story. But the slenderness of the theme is not so 
much a matter of importance to Subandhu as the manner of 
developing or over-developing it. Stress has been rightly laid 
on his undoubted, if somewhat conventional, descriptive power ; 
but the more than occasional descriptive digressions, forming the 
inseparable accessory of the Kavya, constitute the bulk of bis 
work, and are made merely the means of displaying his luxuriant 
rhetorical skill and multifarious learning. The attractiveness of 
the lady of Kandarpaketu's vision, for instance, is outtined in a 
brief sentence of some one hundred and twenty lines only! The 
wise censure of Anandavardhana ' that the poets are often regard- 
less of theme and sentiment and exceedingly engrossed in verbal 
tricks is more than Just in its application to the Prose Kavya of 
this type. 

It must, however, be said to Subandhu’s credit that 
he is not overfond of long rolling compounds, and even when 
they occur, they are not altogether devoid of majesty and melody. 
When he has no need fora long sentence, he can write short 
ones, and this occurs notably in the brief dialogues. The sound- 
effects are not always tedious, nor his use of words always 
atrocious. What becomes wearisome in its abundance is 
Subandhu’s constant search for conceits, epithets and similes 
expressed in endless strings of paronomasia (Slesa) and apparent 
incongruity (Virodhābhāsa). For this reason, even his really 
coruscating ideas and images become more brilliant than lumi- 
uous. When we are told that a lady is rakta-püda like a 
grammatical treatise, her feet being painted with red lacquer as 
sections of grammar with red lines, or that the rising sun is 
blood-coloured, because the lion of dawn clawed the elephant of 
the night, we are taken to the-verge of ludicrous fancy ; but 


1 Dhvanyāloka, ed. NSP, Bombay 1911, p. 151. 
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such instances abound from page to page.’ In a stanza, the 
genuineness of which, however, is doubted, Subandhu describes 
his own work as a treasure-house of literary dexterity, and 
declares that he has woven a pun in every syllable of his com- 
position. We F-ve indeed the dictum of the Kāvyādarša (ii. 362) 
that paronomas 1 generally enhances the charm of all poetic 
figures, and the extraordinary resources of Sanskrit permit its 
effective use, but the rhetorician probably never means that the 
paronomasia should overshadow everything. The richness of 
Subandhu’s fancy and his ingenuity in this direction is indeed 
astonishing and justifies his boasting ; but it cannot be said that 
he has ased this figure with judgment or with the sense of 
visualisation which makes this, as well as other, figures a 
means of beautiful expression. Subandhu’s paronomasias are 
often far-fetched and phantas-magoric, adduced only for the 
sake of cleverness, and involve much straining and even torturing 
of the language. It is true that in the stringing together of puns 
Subandhu does not stand alone. Bana also makes much use 
of it, and refers to this habit of the Katha when he describes 
it as nirantara-slesa-ghana. But Bana never indulges in 
unceasing fireworks of puns and other devices, and his poetic 
imagination and power of picturesque description make 
ample amends for all his weakness for literary adornment. 
Subandhu, on the other hand, lacks these saving graces; nor 
does he command the humour, vigour and variety of Dandin. He 
becomes, therefore, a willing victim of the cult of style, which 
believes that nothing great can be produced in the ordinary way. 

In order to appreciate Subandhu’s literary accomplishment 
this fact should be borne in mind; and it is as unnecessary as it 
is hypercritical either to depreciate or exaggerate his merits 
unduly. It should be conceded that, in spite of its fancy, pathos 
and sentiment, Subandhu’s work is characterised by an element 


1 Krishnemacbariar has given (op. cit., p. xixf) an almost exhaustive list of instances 
of Bubsndhu"s verbal accomplishment. 
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of mere trick which certainly impairs its literary value ; but it 
should not be assumed that it is a stupendous trifle, which 
enjoyed a fame and influence disproportionate to its worth. Bana 
is doubtless a greater poet and can wield a wonderful spell of 
language, but Subandhu's method and manner of story-telling do 
not differ much from those of Bana, and conform to the general 
scheme of the Prose Kàvya. But for his excessive fondness for 
paronomasia, Subandhu's style and diction are no more tyranni- 
cally mannered than those of Bana; and parallelisms in words 
and ideas have been found in the respective works of the two 
poets. It is true that Subandhu's glittering, but somewhat cold, 
fancy occupies itself more with the rhetorical, rather than with 
the poetical, possibilities of his subject; but making allowance 
for individual traits, one must recognise the same technique and 
paraphernalia in both Subandhu and Bana. They deal with the 
self-same commodities ; and if richness of vocabulary, wealth of 
deseription, profusion of epithets, similes and conceits, and 
frequency of learned allusions are distinctive of Subandhu, they 
are also found in Bina. Whatever difference there is between 
the two romancers, it is one not in kind but in degree. 

It would appear, therefore, that both Subandhu and Bana 
exhibit in their works certain features of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative which, being of the same character, must have belonged 
to the general literary tendency of the time. The tendency is 
not so apparent in Dandin, but in Subandhu and Bana it is 
carried to its extreme; and we find, more or less, a similar 
phenomenon in poetry, as we pass from Bhāravi to Māgha, It 
is, however, a facile explanation which puts it down to incom- 
petence, bad taste or queer mentality ; the question has a deeper 
historical significance, perhaps more in prose than in poetry. 
Louis H. Gray calls attention to certain stylistic similarities 
between Subandhu's Vāsavadattā and Lyly's Eupheus; but if 
there is any point in drawing a parallel, it lies precisely in the- 
fact that the work of the Sanskrit stylist, like that of the 
Elizabethan mannerist, is a deliberate attempt to achieve a rich, 
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variegated and imaginative prose style, although like all deli- 
berate attempts it is carried to fantastic excess. The ornate and 
fanciful style tends to the florid and extravagant, and needs to be 
restrained and tamed ; but the plain style inclines equally towards 
the slipshod and jejune, and needs to be raised and inspired. 
The plain style, evidenced in the Paficatantra, is indeed well 
proportioned, clear and sane, and is suitable for a variety of liter- 
ary purpose, but it is ill fitted for fanciful, gorgeous or passion- 
ate expression; it is constantly liable, when not used with 
something more than ordinary scholarship and taste, to degene- 
rate into commonness or insipidity. Neither Subandhu nor 
Bana may have evolved a properly ornate style, suitable for 
counteracting these perils and for elevated imaginative writing, 
but their inclination certainly points to this direction. It is not 
the rhetorical habit in these writers which annoys, but their use 
of rhetoric, not in proportion, but out of proportion, to their 
narrative, description, idea or feeling. Perhaps in their horror 
of the commonplace and in their eagerness to avoid the danger of 
being dull, they proceed to the opposite extreme of too heavy 
ornamentation, and thereby lose raciness, vigour and even sanity ; 
but for this reason the worthiness of their motive and the 
measure of success which they achieved should not be missed. 
We have an interesting illustration here of what occurs every- 
where, namely the constantly recurring struggle between the 
plain and the ornate style; but in trying to avoid plainness, 
these well-meaning but unbalanced writers practically swamp it 
with meaningless ornateness, by applying to prose the ill-fitting 
graces and refinements of poetry. The gorgeous standard, which 
they set up, is neither faultless nor easy to follow, but it is curi- 
ous that it is never questioned for centuries. It is a pity that 
their successors never realise their literary motive, but only 
exaggerate their literary mannerisms. It was for the later writers 
to normalise the style by cutting down its early exuberant excesses, 
but it is strange that they never attempted to do so. Perhaps they 
fell under the fascination of its poetical magnificence, and were 
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actuated by the theory which approximated prose to poetry and 
affiliated the prose Kavya to the metrical. There has never been, 
therefore, in the later history of Sanskrit prose style, a real ebb 
and flow, a real flux between maxima and minima. It is for 
this reason perhaps that the perfect prose style, which keeps the 
golden mean between the plain and the ornate, never developed in 
Sanskrit. 

There is, thus, no essential difference of literary inspiration 
between Subandhu and Bana; only, Subandhu’s gifts are often 
rendered ineffectual by the mediocrity of his poetic powers. 
There is the sameness of characteristics and of ideas of workman- 
ship; but while Subandhu often plods, Bana can often soar. 
The extreme excellence, as well as the extreme defect, of the 
literary tendency, which both of them represent in their indivi- 
dual way, are, however, better mirrored in Bāna's works, which 
reach the utmost limit of the peculiar type of the Sanskrit prose 
narrative. 


d. Bāņabhatta 


| In the first two and a half chapters of his Harsa-carita and 
in the introductory stanzas of his Kādambarī,' Bāņabhatta 
gives an account of himself and his family as prelüde to that of 
his royal patron, He was a Brahman of the Vātsyāyana-gotra, 
his ancestry being traced to Vatsa, of whom a mythological 
account is given as the cousin of Sáradvata, son of Sarasvati and 
Dadhica. In the family was born Kubera, who was honoured 
by many Gupta kings, and whose youngest son was Pasupata. 
Pagupata’s son was Arthapati; and among the many sons of 
Arthapati, Citrabhànu was Bāņa's father. They lived in a place 
called Pritikuta on the banks of the Hiraņyabāhu, otherwise known 


1 The accounts agree, except.in one omission, namely, the name of Bāņa's great-grand- 
father, Páéupata, is not found in the Küdambari. For a recent summary of all relevant 
questions regarding Bana and his works, as well as for a full bibliography, see A. A. Maria 
Sharpe, Bāņa's Küdambari (Diss., N. V. de Viaamsche, Leuven 1937), pp. 1-108, which also 
coutains Dutch trs. of work, with indices and concordances, 


. 99—1048B 
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as the river Sona. Bāņa's mother Rājyadevī died while he was yet 
young, but his father took tender care of him. When he was 
about fourteen, his father died; and in the unsettled life which 
followed, Bina wandered about from place to place, mixed in 
dubious company, acquired evil repute as well as rich experience, 
returned home and lived a life of quiet study. He was summoned 
to the presence of king Harsavardhana, ostensibly for being taken 
to task for his misspent youth, at his camp near the town of 
Manitārā on the Ajiravatī. He was at first received with cold- 
ness, but afterwards with much favour.’ After some time, on a 
visit home, Bana was requested by his relatives to speak of the 
great king. He began his narrative, after having warned his 
audience of his inability to do full justice to his theme. The story 
is told in the remaining five Ucchvasas, but it is left unfinished. 
It was possibly never his intention to offer a complete account; 
for he tells us that even ina hundred lives he cannot hope to 
recount the whole story of Harsa’s mighty deeds, and asks his 
audience if they would be content to hear a part.’ 

We have already ,spoken of the value of the important 
metrical preface to the:Harsa=carita,* which speaks of the famous 
literary predecessors of Bana. | The story begins with a descrip- 
tion of Sthanvisvara and of the glorious kings, sprung from 


1 Jt is not known at what stage of Harga's career Bina met him. It is assumed tha, 
Bina was fairly young when Harga in his greatness patronised him, and that there is no 
reason to presume that Bana wrote in the early part of Harga's reign, which ended in 647 A.D. 
Bana never alludes to troubles of poverty among other troubles he mentions in Ucchvasa i, 
and we are also toll that he inherited wealth from his ancestors. He acknowledges gifts 
from bis patron, but there is nothing to support the legend that he sold some of his literary 
works to Harga. 

3 The earliest quotation from Bana, though anonymous, occurs in Vāmana's 
Kāvyālamkāra (2nd half ‘of the 8th century) v. 2.44, anukaroti bhagavato nārāyaņasya 
( =Kādambarī, ed. Peterson, p. 6). In the middle of the 9th century, Bana and his two 
works are mentioned | by Anaūdāveriia in his Dhranyāloka (ed. NSP, pp. 87, 100, 
101, 127). "ES Tae 

as it conim. of Samkara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1909; ed. K. P. Parab, 
M Mb mbay 1892 (5th ed. 1925); ed. P. V. Kane (without comm. but with 
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notes, eto.), Bombsi KANIO. ‘Fre, into English by E. B. Cowell and F.W. Thomas, London 1907, 
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Puspabhūti, from whom is descended Hargavardhana’s father, 
Prabhàákaravardhana.  Harga's elder brother is Rajyavardhana ; 
and his sister Rajyagri is married to Grahavarman of the 
Maukhari family of Kanyakubja. "Then we have a more brilliant 
than pathetic picture ofthe illness and death of Prabhākara- 
vardhana, whose queen Yagomati also ascends the funeral pyre, 
of the return of Ràjyavardhana from his successful campaign 
against the Hūņas, and of his reluctance to ascend the throne. 
But before Harsa could be installed, news reaches that the king 
of Mālava has slain Grahavarman and imprisoned Rājyašrī. 
Rajyavardhana succeeds in defeating the Malava king, but he is 
treacherously killed by the king of Gauda.  Harsa's expedition 
to save his sister follows, but in the mean timeeshe escapes from 
prison and is rescued by a Buddhist sage. The story abruptly 
ends with the meeting of Harsa and Rajyasri while the tale of 
her recovery is being told. The work gives us nothing about the 
later career of Harsa, nor any information regarding the later 
stages of Bàna's own life./ 

V The Harsa-carita has the distinction of being the first 
attempt at writing a Prose Kavya on an historical theme.') 
Subandhu's Vāsavadattā, as well as Bāņa's other prose narrative, 
the Kādambarī, deals with legendary fiction, and everything 18 
viewed in these works through a highly imaginative atmosphere. 
The Harsa-carita is no less imaginative, but the author takes his 
own sovereign as his hero and weaves the story out of some actual 
events of his career. In this respect it supplies a contemporary 
picture, Which, in the paucity of other records, is indeed valuable; 
but its importance as an historical document should not be 
overrated. The sum-total of the story, lavishly embellished 
as it is, is no more than an incident in Harga’s career; and it 
cannot be said that the picture is either full or satisfactory 
from the historical point of view. Many points in the narra- 
tive, especially the position, action and identity of the Malava 


1 See below, ch. VI, under Poems with Historical Themes. 
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aod the Gauda kings, are left obscure; and the gorgeously 
descriptive and ornamental style leaves little room for the poor 
thread of actual history. Even if the work supplies picturesque 
accounts, into which the historian may profitably delve, of the 
actualities of life in camp and court, in monastery and village 
retreat, of military expeditions, and of social and religious 
observances and practices, we learn very little indeed of the 
political facts of the great emperor’s reign as a whole. 

It is clear that Bana writes his Harsa-carita more as a 
romantic story than as a sober history of the king’s life, and stops 
when he is satisfied that his Muse has taken a sufficiently long 
flight.) The term ‘ Historical Kavya,’ which is often applied to 
this and other „works of the same kind, is hardly expressive ; 
for, in all essential, the work is a Prose Kavya, and the fact of 
its having an historical theme does not make it historical in 
style, spirit and treatment. The reproach that India had little 
history and historical sense is perhaps not entirely just, but 
India was little interested in historical incident as such, and 
never took seriously to chroniclining, much less to what is known 
as history in modern times. The uncertainties of pre-history, 
therefore, continue in India to a comparatively late period ; and 
it is also important to note that the idea of evolution is, in the 
same way, scarcely recognised in the sphere of thought and 
speculation. Perhaps the explanation is to be sought in the 
psychology of the Indian mind, which takes the world of 
imagination to be more real than the world of fact; perhaps we 
in modern times attach too much importance to fact or incident 
and make a fetish of history or evolution. In any case, history 
had little place in the Kavya, which apparently considered the 
mythological heroes to be more interesting than the actual 
rulers of the day. Even when a real personage is taken for 
treatment, as in the case of Harga, he is elevated and invested 
with all the glory and some of the fiction of the mythological 
hero. 'The Sanskrit theory of art also, in its emphasis on 
imaginative and impersonalised creation, encouraged abstraction, 
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admitted belief in fate and miracle, and had little feeling for the 
concrete facts and forces of human nature and human life. The 
same spirit, which tended against the creation of a vigorous and 
sensitive drama, stood also in the way of clear and critical 
historiography. The poets who, like Bana, write on histori- 
cal themes, never claim merit as historians, but conceive their 
duty to be that of a poet. It would not be proper, therefore, 
to attach the qualification ‘ historical ' to what is essentially a 
Kavya. 

The imposition of keeping even within the semblance of 
fact is absent in the Kādambarī, whichis an entirely imagina- 
tive creation, but which like the  Harsa-carita, is also left 
unfinished. It was, however, death which, cut off the work ; and 
we are told by Bāņa's son, Bhüsana,! that he wrote the latter 
part, not out of literary ostentation, but as a task of filial duty. 
We do not know in what way Bàna himself would have rounded 
off the inherent difficulties of the remainder of the plot, but the 
inferiority of the supplement is generally admitted. It gives the 
impression of introducing complexities, but there is also an 
anxiety of bringing the story to a somewhat hurried close. The 
command over the ornate style and diction is undoubted, and the 
Son possesses some of the excellences of the father ; but to the 
mannerisms of the father, which are often exaggerated, are added 
a few peculiar to the son. 

(The story of the Kadambari, which deals with the lives 
and loves of two heroes, each of whom is reborn twice, \is too 
well known to require a detailed summary here. But it is 
noteworthy that Bāņa's portion of the composition stops even 


J In some M88 ‘e.g., Stein, Jammu Cat., Bombay 1894, p. 299), he is called Pulina or 
Pulinda. Dhanapala in his Tilaka-mafijarī (Pref. verse 26) seems to suggest that Pulinda 
was the name. 

2 Ed. P. Peterson, Bomb. Skt Ser., 1883; ed. P. V. Kane, Bombay 1911, 1920; 
(8rd ed. 1921, Pūrvabhāga only); ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Bhánucandra and Siddha- 
candra, NSP, Bombay 1890 (7th ed., revised by V. L Panshikar 1928). Engl. tra. (with 
occasional omissions) C. M. Ridding, London 1896. Summaries of the story will be found in 
these editions. 
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before the theme is properly developed. It introduces the. 
Candàla maiden and her speaking parrot into the court of 
Südraka and puts the entire narrative in the mouth of the 
parrot.’ Apart from absurdity of the device, it is noteworthy 
that the old method of emboxing tale within tale is also retained ; 
for the parrot’s tale includes that of the sage Jabali concerning 
Candrāpīda and Vaisampāyana, along with the story told by 
Mahāšvetā of her love for Pundarika. After the meeting of 
Candrapida with Kadambari, whose entrance into the story 1s 
too long delayed, and his hurried return to Ujjayini, Bana’s 
work ends abruptly with the welcome news which Patralekha 
brings to him of Kādambarī's assurance of love. It is clear 
that, like Spenser, Bana conceived of too large a plan and never 
lived to finish it. The plot is only begun but hardly unfolded. 
It is completed ingeniously enough by his son, but we have no 
means, except from scattered and uncertain hints in the narrative 
itself, of knowing whcther Bana wanted to develop it with all 
its Jater bewildering turn and confusion of curses and changing 
personalities of reborn heroes.  Half-told as the tale is by him, 
we cannot be sure if he meant Südraka, the hearer of the story, 
but a redundant figure at the outset, is to become the real hero 
in the end as the reborn Candrapida, who in his turn is to be the 
moon-god in his former birth, or whether Vaisampayana is to 
turn out as the transformed parrot itself recounting the tale; for 
these elaborate intricacies occur in the second part of the work.) 
This important fact is ignored when one criticises Bana for 
his highly complex plot, and charges him with deficiency of 
constructive power. The striking parallelism of the story 
of the Kādambarī to the much humbler one of King 
Sumanas (or Sumānasa), narrated in the two Kashmirian 
versions of the Brhatkathd,? may suggest that Bana may have 

J On the rôle of the Parrot in story literature, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, 
XVIII, 1904, p. 42. 

3 Gomadeva's Kathā-sarit-sāgara, x. 9 (Tawney's trs., Calcutta 1884, ii, p. 17 f; the 


whole passage is reproduced in Peterson's introd. to the Kādambarī, pp. 84-05) ; Keemendra’s 
Brhatkathā-mafijarī, xvi, 186 f. 
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wanted to utilise the motif of curse and rebirth, but it is useless 
to speculate whether he would have done it in the same way as 
we have it now. The complications of the plot, as developed in 
Bhügana's supplement, can hardly be inferred from the dry bones 
of the much simpler and less refined original, occurring in the 
versions of the Brhatkathā, which has a somewhat different 
denouement and which attaches degrading forms of birth to the 
heroine Mandarika and her father, on the rather frivolous ground 
of a curse proceeding from wild grief in the one case and repent- 
ance for pronouncing the curse in the other. 

That the method of emboxing tales can be carried to a con- 
fusing extent is seen in the arrangement of Somadeva's Kathā- 
sarit-sagara, where, often with an insignificant framework, we 
have A's account of B's report of C's recounting of D's relating 
of what E said, and so forth, until we have the disentangling of 
the entire intricate progression, or reversion to the main story, 
which the reader in the meantime probably forgets. The form is 
not ill suited to a succession of disconnected tales, as in the 
Paficatantra, where they are narrated generally by the characters 
of the frame-story or of the inset stories. There is further 
improvement in the Dasakumdra-carita, where their several 
experiences are narrated, with a semblance of realism, by the 
princes themselves in the first person, and in the Vetàala-pafica- 
vimšati, where all the separate tales are connected to serve one 
main purpose. In the Küdambari, the old machinery is adapted, 
with a clever plan, to the conditions of the complex narrative. 
The device of first-hand narration is made an essence of the 
form; for the inset stories explain matters which the main 
narrator could not himself know and which each subsidiary 
narrator is allowed to describe as coming within the scope of per- 
sonal experience. The main narrative here is not recounted by 
the hero, but in effect by the sage Jabali, who is supposed by his 
insight to know vividly what he relates, and who can describe 
freely and objectively ; but each of the minor narratives, like that 
of Mahagveta, gives effective expression to intimate knowledge 
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and feeling, and is made essential to the development of the 
plot. 

The denouement, as developed by Bhūsaņa, is sometimes 
criticised as flat. "To a certain extent, this is true; but, making 
allowance for the device of curse and rebirth common enough in 
folk-tale,! one should admit that there isan element of surprise 
in the discovery at the end that Sūdraka, who is only the listener 
to the story, is himself the real hero, who had loved in vain 
in two lives, and whose listening to the story is a necessary con- 
dition of the reawakening of his love for Kadambari and of 
bringing his second life to an end by his revived longing for 
reunion, Asa rule, the romance-writers, like the poets, are 
rather poor inventors of plot, and make use of all the paraphernalia 
of conventional story-telling, as well as of the fantastic ornate- 
ness of an overworked diction ; but there is more arrangement, 
progress and interest in Bāņa s narrative than in Subandhu's; 
and, in spite of the complexes of past and present lives, there 
cannot be much doubt that the threads of the stories of the loves 
of the two maidens, which form his main theme, are skilfully 
interlaced. 

The chief obstacle to our appreciation of Bāņa's constructive 
gift, however, is his weakness for elaborating the tales, by dwell- 
ing too much on details, in a style which draws prose and poetry 
together in an unnatural alliance.) The lack of proportion is due 
partly to largeness of handling, and partly to a prodigal imagina- 
tion which prefers lawless splendour to decent insipidity. But 
the sense of proportion is the very foundation of style and treat- 
ment. Thereis no need, for instance, to lose sight of the 
narrative in a lavish description of Ujjayini, of Sukanāsa's 
palace, of the Vindhya forest and hermitage, of the temple of 


1 For a study of these mo’ ifs as literary devices, see L. H. Gray in WZKM, XVIII, 19(4, 
pp. 53-54. Gray cites an instance from the story of Arthapāla in Dasakumara’, where there 
is a hint not fully developed, of a very complex scheme of three incarnations involving six 
persons, It is noteworthy, however, that it is Bāņa's heroes, and not hig heroines, who 
undergo three rebirths each. | 
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Caņdikā, of night and moonrise, all of which give us wonderful 
word-pictures, no doubt, but most of which are certainly over- 
done. (Bana’s power of observation and picturesque description, 
his love of nature, his eye for colour and ear for music, the rich- 
ness of his fancy and his wealth of words, are excellences which 
are unquestioned ; but they are seldom kept within moderate 
. His choice of subject may be good, but his choice of 
scale is fatal. The readiness of his resources is truly astonish- 
ing, but the exaggeration often swamps the reality of his 
pictures. The description of Ujjayini, for instance, is too extra- 
vagant in its terms to give us a vivid notion of what it actually 
was in his time. The delineation of Mahāšvetā's beauty is too 
undiscriminating in its heaping of metaphors and epithets to 
present a convincing visual picture. Nor are absurdities 
excluded in matters of detail. The physician, a youth of 
eighteen, who attends upon the dying Prabhākaravardhana, is so 
fanatically attached to his king that he must also burn himself on 
the funeral pyre on his patron’s death. It is not that Bāņa's 
imageries lack visualisation and proper phrasing; Bana can be 
forcible and direct when he chooses; the sense of humour is not 
altogether wanting in his picture, for example, of the Dravida 
ascetic, or 1n his description of Skandagupta as having a nose as 
Jong as his sovereign’s pedigree ; the advantage of contrast is uti- 
lised in the characterisation of the pairs of lovers ; all this and more 
is admitted. But the censure is just that Bana allows no topic tq, 
pass until he can squeeze no more out of it. Whether in descrip- 
tion or in speeches of lamentation and exhortation, no possible 
detail is missed, no existing variety of synonymous epithets 
omitted, no romantic symbolism and conceit overlooked, nor any 
brilliant rhetorical device ignored. 

It is clear that Bàna's evident relish in this extended and 
over-ostentatious method is a hinderance not only to vigorous 
narrative, but also to the realities of sentiment and character. 
Comments have been made, not unjustly, on the shadowy nature 
of his personages, some in their second and even third birth, and 
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their exaggerate? sentiments. But, making allowance for 
aberrations inevitable in a rich and exuberant talent, it must be 
said that Bana’s power of characterisation or delineation of 
sentiment is not entirely divorced from reality. The world he 
depicts is removed in time and character, but not in appreciation 
and sympathy, from our own. "The tale is strange, as also its 
manner of telling, but the element of marvel and magic is a 
recognised concomitant of the popular tale and need not of itself 
diminish its value as a romance, any more than the imaginative 
character of Spenser’s Faery Queene impairs its interest as a 
poem. The scene is laid as much in Kadambari’s home, situated 
beyond the Himalayas and peopled by Gandharvas and Kinnaras, 
as in Ujjayini where Candrapida’s very human father Tarapida 
and his practical minister Sukanāsa hold court in royal splendour. 
The world of fancy is conceived as vividly as the world of human- 
ity; but the whole unreal machinery fades away when we 
are brought face to face with a tale of human love and sorrow, 
set forth in its idyllic charm as well as in its depth of pathos. It 
cannot be denied indeed that these old-time romancers are ‘not 
always good at assessing the fine shades of human conduct; they 
see life as an affair in which black is black and white is white, 
black and white seldom merge in dubious grey. Bana attempts 
to infuse some diversity of colouring into his Patralekhā and his 
Sukanāsa, but they are too fine to be life-like. (His two heroes 
are endowed with nobility, courtesy, devotion and charm, but 
they give the impression, more or less, of broad types of charac- 
ter ; they are hardly human beings. hes this must be frankly 
admitted. But it must also be admitted that Bana possesses a 
wonderful insight into the currents of youthful passion and virgin 
modesty, in their varying impulses of joy and grief, hope and 
despair; and this forms the pith of his work in its surrounding 
embroidery. It is perhaps for this reason that heis more success- 
ful in delineating his two heroines. \The maidenly love of 
Kādambarī, with its timid balancing of the new-born longing and 
cherished filial duty, is finely set off by the pathetic fidelity of 
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the lovelorn Mahāšvetā, awaiting her lover for long years on the 
shores of the Acchoda lake. If they are overdressed children of 
Bana’s poetic imagination, his romantic ideas of love find in them 
a vivid and effective embodiment ; they are no less brilliant types, 
but they are at the same time individualised by the sharpness of 
the impression) 

| Indeed, the chief value of Bàna's unique romance lies, not 
in its narrative, notin its characterisation, nor in its presentation, 
but in its sentiment and poetry.) In this extraordinary tale 
Bana gives us a poetic treatment, in two different ways, of youth- 
ful love, having its root not only in the spontaneous emotion of 
this life, but in the recollective affection of cycles of existence, in 
what Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti describe as friendships of former 
births firmly rooted in the heart. CIt is a study of the poetic 
possibilities of the belief in transmigration; it conceives of a 
longer existence which links the forgotten past and the living 
present in bonds of tender and unswerving memories. If love in 
this romance moves in a strange and fantastic atmosphere of 
myth and folk-tale, the unreality of the dream-pageant acquires 
a vitality and interest from the graceful and poetic treatment of 
the depth and tenderness of human love, chastened by sorrow 
and death, enlivened by abiding hope and faith, and heightened 
by the touch of an intrepid idealism> And the extravagance. of 
its luxuriant diction is perhaps a fit vehicle for this extravagantly 
romantic tale of love. 

There are some critics, however, who on formal grounds 
would deny to Bana a high rank as a prose writer; and the 
classic onslaught of Weber ' has been repeatedly quoted. (The 
— in brief, is that Bàna's style and diction suffer from the 
tion. His prose bas been compared to an Indian jungle, where 
progress. is rendered impossible by luxuriant undergrowths, 


1 In ZDMG, 1858, quoted by Peterson, op. cit., introd., p. 98. On tbis romance, see 
Weber, Indische Streifen, i pp. 308-86. 
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until the traveller cuts out a path for himself, and where wild 
beasts lie in wait for him in the shape of recondite words, far- 
fetched allusions, vast sentences, undiscriminated epithets upon 
epithets in a multitude of aggressive compounds and of a whole 
battalion of puns, similes, hyperboles, alliterations and assonan- 
ces. His erudition, it is complained, is heavy in its outrageous 
tendency to overloading and subtelty ; his sense of proportion is 
faulty in its excessive use of literary embellishments and in the 
construction of really enormous sentences, in which the verb or 
the subject is held over to the second, third, nay, even to the 
sixth page of print, all the interval being filled with more 
dazzling than illuminating series of phrases and phrases 
upon phrases; his weakness for play upon thought or word 
is incessant and irritating; he is dominated by the perverse 
desire of producing the graces of poetry in prose ; the grandeur of 
his style “is ponderous and affected and often falls into the 
grandiose,—in fact, he has all the worst faults of verbal and 
mental bombast which can characterise a prose writer. While 
some measure of imperfect sympathy may be suspected in this 
unqualified denunciation, there is a great deal in this view which 
is justifiable. But it should not be forgotten that richness of 
vocabulary, wealth of description, frequency of rhetorical orna- 
ments, length of compounds and elaborateness of sentences, a 
grandiose pitch of sound and sense are common features of the 
Prose Kavya ; and in this respect Bana is perhaps less reprehen- 
sible than Subandhu, whose unimaginative stolidity aggravate, 
rather than lessen, the enormity of the blemishes. The author 
of the Kāvyādarša asserts that a profusion of compact compounds 
is the very life of Sanskrit prose, and that paronomasia is the very 
soul of poetic figures ; this dictum is exemplified only too well by 
these writings. Whether Bana felt himself fettered by the liter- 
ary canons of the rhetoricians, or whether these fetters them- 
selves were forged on the model of the works composed by himself 
and his compeers, is a question which need not be discussed 
here ; but it must be admitted at once that in Bana’s romance, 
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floridity, subtlety and horror of the obvious gets altogether the 
upper hand, as compared with succinctness, simplicity and direct- 
ness. That Bana can write with force and beauty and achieve 
considerable diversity of style has been pointed out by his 
apologists, but this cannot be taken as his general practice. He 
can seldom write without elegancies, and his manner has a 
tendency to degenerate into mannerism. He is often unable to 
concentrate in a terse phrase the force of pathos and passion, but 
reduces its strength by diffusing it into gracefully elaborated 
sentences. All this and even more cannot be denied. Bana is 
not faultless ; he is indeed very faulty. But all this should not 
lead us to compare his works with those of Dandin, which are 
differently conceived and executed, nor emphasise points in which 
he is obviously deficient. We should judge him on his own 
merits, and not by any standard which he does not profess to 
follow. It is useless to expect things which he does not aim at, 
but it 1s necessary to find out in what he is truly efficient. 

It seems strange that one should be capable of denying the 
splendour of Bana’s prose at its best. It is eccentric, excessive 
and even wasteful, but its organ-voice is majestic in movement 
and magnificent in volume and melody. It would often seem 
that the nobly wrought diction moves along in its royal dignity 
and its panorama of beautiful pictures, while the poor story lags 
behind in the entourage and the humble sentiment hobbles along 
as best as it can. But it should not be forgotten that it is mainly 
by its wonderful spell of language and picturesqueness of ima- 
gery that Bana’s luxuriant romances retain their hold on the 
imagination, and it is precisely in this that their charm lies. It 
is an atmosphere of gracious lunar rainbows rather than that of 
strong sunlight. No one denies that Bana’s prose is useless for 
average purposes, but the question is whether it suits the purpose 
for which it is intended, whether the high-flown style is able to 
shape the rough stones of popular literature into gems of romantic 
beauty. It may be said that a more terse and simple style would 
have been appropriate for his account of king Harga, but the 
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work, as we have already said, should be taken more as a Prose 
Kavya than as an historical production, more as a stupendous 
panegyric than as a real biography. Still more should the 
Küdambari be taken as a gorgeous and meandering tapestry 
Work, in which an over-fertile fancy weaves endless patterns of 
great but fantastic beauty. It is conceded that prose in its 
normal proportion is hardly Bana’s natural organ of speech, nor 
is poetry, if one is to judge from his Caņdī-šataka ; but he affects 
a kind of prose-poetry in which he is unique. If he is swayed 
by the rhetorical passion of the Sanskrit poets, he is not merely 
rhetorical ; if he writes long sentences, his sentences are seldom 
obscure ; if he has a fondness for epithets and compounds, they 
are not always devoid of vividness, harmony and stateliness, 
Bana is neither an imaginative recluse, nor a lover of the 
abstruse and the difficult, but he has an undoubted gift for the 
picturesque, the tender and the pathetic. He has a rare mastery 
over a certain gamut of feeling and fancy, but his prettiness or 
succulence never lack dignity nor become namby-pamby. In 
spite of their long-drawn-out brilliance and overwhelming profu- 
sion, his elaborate sentence-pictures are seldom wanting in the 
variety, swing and cadence of balanced phrase. Bana bas an 
amazing command over words and an irrepressible talent for 
melodious and majestic phrase ; but he is not so much a creator 
of words and phrases as an architect of sentences and paragraphs. 
In the combination of pictorial effect with the elegance and 
splendour of word-music, they form an unparallelled series of 
vignettes of astonishing lavishness. !'e would be monotonous 
and tiresome to one who determines to plod doggedly through the 
whole work, but he is attractive if attention is confined at a time 
to the marvellous richness of his fancy revealed in one or two of 
his delightful episodes and descriptions. Bana pours out the 
whole farrago of his ideas, and has a provoking, and sometimes 
meaningless, habit of heaping them up in the enormous mass of 
a single sentence. He is verbose, not in the sense that he takes 
many words to express an idea, but in the sense that he. gives 
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expression to a multitude of ideas where a few would suffice. He 
is always in the danger of being smothered by hisown luxuriance. 
Indeed, Bàna's work impresses us by its unfailing and unres- 
trained wealth of power ; we have here not an abundance, but 4 
riot. It is useless to seek a motive behind his work or sobriety 
of judgment and workmanship; what we have here is the 
sheer delight of voluminous expression, the largeness of 
tumultuous fancy, and the love of all that is grand and glorious 
in fact or fiction. 


9. THE DRAMA FROM StDRAKA TO BHAVABHŪTI 


As in poetry, so in the drama, the period which followed 
Kālidāsa is still an expansive age in which stagnation has 
not yet set in. Unfortunately, only a limited number of drama- 
tic works has survived; but, fortunately, they show greater 
elasticity, variety and vitality than the poetical works of this 
period. With the exception of Amaru and Bhartrhari, we have, 
on the one hand, Bhāravi, Bhatti, Mayūra, Kumāradāsa and 
Magha, who do nothing more than work variations in the same 
tradition of poetry; but we have, on the other hand, Südraka, 
the writers of four early Bhāņas, Harsa, Visakhadatta, 
Mahendravikrama, Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhiti, each of 
whom represents a different and interesting type of the drama. ` 


a. Stdraka 


In the long and varied history of the Sanskrit drama the 
Mrechakatika ` of Südraka occupies a unique place. It is some- 


1 Ed. A. F. Stenzler, Bonn 1847; ed. N. B. Godabole, with eomm. of Lalla Dīkgita 
and Pythvidhara, Bomb. Skt. Ser., 1896; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Prthvidhara, 
NSP, Bombay 1900, 3rd revised ed. 1909, 5th ed. 1922. Trs. into English by A. W. Ryder, 
Harvard Orient. Ser., Cambridge Mass., 1905; also by R. P. Oliver, Univ. of Illinois, 
U.8.A., 1988. The work has been translated several times into German and French, 
and also in other languages. For fuller bibliography see Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 59.—For 
fuller bibliographies of dramatic writings dealt with in the following pages, one should 
consult, besides Sten Konow, M. Schuyler's Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, New 
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times taken as one of the oldest extant Sanskrit dramas, and 
sometimes as a mere recast and continuation, by a clever but 
anonymous playwright, of the fragmentary Carudatta ascribed 
to Bhāsa. But we have no exact knowledge of its date, origin 
and authorship, nor of its relation to the Cārudatta. The work 
has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the 2nd 
century B.C. to the 6th century A.D.,’ but even if none of the 
opinions advanced carries complete conviction, there can hardly 
be. any doubt that it is a fairly old work. In spite of the 
number of legends which have gathered round the name of 
Südraka, its reputed author, nothing is known of him beyond 
the somewhat fanciful account? given in the Prologue of the 
play. We are told in this eulogistic reference that the author 
was a great Brahman king * of the name of Südraka ; and among 
the curious details of his excellences, we find that he was 
proficient in the Rgveda and the Samaveda, in mathematics, 
in the art concerning the courtesan and in the lore of 
elephants,—statements which itis not impossible to support, toa 
limited extent, from the knowledge betrayed in the drama 
itself. The royal author is also said to have obtained the grace 


York 1906, and Winterniz, GIL, iii, under respective authors and works. Only important 
editions and works on the plays are mentioned here. Analyses of the plots of the plays 
dealt with below are given by Sylvain Lévi, Sten Kotow and Keith; as they are thus 
available in French, German and English respectively, we have avoided repetition as much 
as possible. 

1 The various opinions are summarised by Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 57, which 
see fur references; also K. C. Mehendale in Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., Poona 1917, p 367 f. 
Sten Konow himself would identify Sūdraka with the Abbira king Sivadatta (about 250 A.D }, 
while Jolly shows (Hindu Law of Partition, Inheritance and Adoption, Tagore Law Lectures, 
Calcutta 1833, p. 68 f.) that the knowledge of legal procedure evidenced in Act ix follows 
what we find in the law-books belonging to the 6th and 7th centuries. Jacobi (Bhavisatta- 
kaha, Munich 1918, p. 83 note), on the astrological data in act iv, believes that the drama 
could not have been written before the 4th century A.D. Sten Konow’s view is effectively 
criticised by J Charpentier in JRAS, 1928, p. 595 f., who discüsses the question in some 
detail. 

3 The use of the perfect tense, indicative of an event long past, in stanzas 8, 4, and 7 
of the prologue is significant; but it need not imply that the information is not based upon 
tradition or is not trustworthy. 

3 See Charpentier, loc. cit, 
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of Siva; and after performing tke horse-sacrifice and placing his 
son on the throne, he died by entering the fire at the astonishing 
age of a hundred years and ten days. 

Whether al] this describes an historical or a mythical king 
is not certain ; and Südraka's identity and authorship must yet 
be regarded as unsolved problems. The fact that Kālidāsa's 
predecessor, Somila (with Ramila) wrote a Sūdraka-kathā perhaps 
indicates Sudraka’s legendary character accepted even before 
Kalidasa’s time ; and to later authors like Dandin, Bana, Kalhana 
(iii. 343) and Somadeva he is already a figure of romance,' asso- 
ciated with Vidišā, Pratisthāna, Vardhamāna and other places. 
Late legends connect him with the Andhrabhrtyas and Sātavāhana 
(or Salivahana), but to melt down the legends and recoin historic 
truth from them, when they bear upon their very face the 
stamp of myth, is possible but not convincing. Some facts may 
have been drawn into the legends, and probably real incidents and 
names of real persons occur, but the attempt to separate the 
real from the unreal is, more or less, a pastime of ingenuity. The 
external evidence failing, the internal is equally elusive. Even 
assuming that the Mrcchakatika is a réchauffé or recension of the 
Cārudatta, there is yet no decisive evidence regarding Bhāsa's 
authorship of the drama; and even if the ascription is correct, it 
is insufficient to suggest a definite date for either of the two works. 
As royal authors in historic times were not averse to having 
works written for themselves, it has been maintained by those 
who believe in an historical Siidraka that the real author, like 
a wise and grateful courtier, ascribed his work to his royal 
patron and allowed his own name to perish. This suggestion, 
wholly lacking proof, stands on a par with the equally fanciful 


1 A later romance called Sūdraka-vadha (1), is quoted by Rāyamukuļa (ZDMG, 
xxviii, p. 117) and a drama entitled Vikrānta-šūdraka is quoted in Bhoja's Sarasratī.kaņthā- 
bharana (p. 878) and Srngdra-prakdsa; both the authors apparent'y make Sudraka the hero. 
Hemacandra in bis Kāvyānušāsana (ed. NSP, Bombay 1901, p. 885) mentions a Sūdraka- 
kathā by Paficagikhe, which is also cited by Bhoja in his Srtgāra-prakāša (see 8, K. Dein 
BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 281), 
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presumption that some late but skilful author composed 
this drama on the basis of the Cārudatta,' or revised a recension 
of the original on which the Gārudatta itself was based, and 
concealed his identity by passing off his work under the far-off 
famous name of Südreka. Much less convincing, for want of 
proof, again, is the hypothesis? of an early date based upon 
some accidental similarities with the New Greek Comedy. We 
are, therefore, left to no more than impressions. But even on 
this ground, however inadequate, it is not possible to assign a 
very late date to the Mrechakatika. Vamana already in the 
8th century refers (iii. 2. 4.) to a composition by Sūdraka, and 
also quotes two passages anonymously,’ one of which occurs 
also in the Cārudatta, but the other does not.’ 


1 In Cürudatta the total number of verses in the four acts is 55, of which 13 
are not found in the Mrcch*, the remaining 42 being identical; but the total number of 
verses in the first four acts of  Südrska's play is 129.—See above, under Bhāsa. 
Belvalkar shows by an examination, chiefly of incident and expression, that the Carudatta 
could not have been an abridgment or adaptation of Südraka's drama. Sukthankar 
adds a critical review of the technique, Prakrit, versification, dramatic incident (especially 
with regurd to time-scheme) of the two plays and furnishes prima facie reasons for 
holding that “ the Cārudatta version is, on the whole, older than the Mrecbakstika 
version, and hence (as 8 corollary), if our Carudatta is not itself the original of the 
Mrcchskatika, then, we must assume, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which the Mycchakatika is based.” But C. R. Devadhar, in introd. to his recent 
ed. Cārudatta (Poona 1939), expresses the view that the Cārudatta is abridged from 
the first four acts of the Mrechakaļika. He maintains, by adducing the main differences of the 
two versions, that ‘‘ the author of the Carudatta, whoever he was, wanted to make a pleasing 
comedy out of the first four acts of the Mrcchakatika, and hence has avoided reference to the 
political revolution, to Rohasena and, to the law-suit, which is contempleted by the vengeful 
Sakàre."' 

3 Windisch, Einfluss, cited above, JP. 12 f; eee Keith's criticism in SD, pp. 63-64 
and Sten Konow in JA, XLIII, 1914, pp. 65-66. 

8 Kāvyālamkāra, ad. iv. 8. 28, dyūtam hi nama purugasyāsimhāsanam rājyam 
(= Mrech°, act ii, but missing in Cāru"); and ad v. 1, 3, the entire stanza, yāsām balir 
bhavati ( Mech? , i. 95 Cāru”, i. 2). 

4 Only one verse from Siidraka, not traceable in the drama, is quoted in the anthologies, 
namely, Sbho, no. 1271. A Bhāņa is also ascribed to him, fór which see below, under 
Caturbhani.—Gray (JAOS, XXVII, 1907, p. 419 f) shows that Sūdraka's grammar does not 
conform closely to the norm, a fact which indicates not only his departure from conventiop 
but probably also his early date, 
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Whatever may have been tbe date and whoever may have 
been the author, there can be no doubt that the Mrcchakatika is 
one of the few Sanskrit dramas in which ihe dramatist departs 
from the beaten track and attempts to envisage directly a wider, 
fuller and deeper life. He has paid for his boldness and originality 
by the general disregard of his great work by the Sanskrit theo- 
rists;' but he knows that he is writing a drama, and not an 
elegant series of sentimental verses in accordance with the pres- 
cribed mode. It is, thus, not the usual type of a dramatic poem, 
but possesses distinctly dramatic qualities, which make a greater 
appeal to modern taste and idea. Apart from the graphic 
picture it presents of some phases of contemporary life, the 
work is truly worthy of a great dramatist in its skilful handling 
of a swift-moving plot of sustained interest," in its variety of 
incidents and characters, in its freedom from the usual fault of 
over-elaboration, in its sharpness of characterisation, in its use 
of direct and homely imageries conveyed in a clear, forcible and 
unaffected diction, in its skilful employment of a variety of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit metres," in its witty dialogue, in its general 


1 The earliest quotation in dramaturgic works occur in the Avaloka on Dašarūpaka, 
i. 46 (— ii. 4), etc. See Mehendale, op. cit., p. 370. 

2 See R. G. Basak in JHQ, 1929, p. 229-3265. 

3 The unity of action is questioned by Gray in introd. to his trs. But the criticism is 
really based on a misconception of acts ii-v, which hethinksto be episodic, forming a sub. 
plot of little connexion with the main plot, . But all these so-called episodes are necessary 
for characterising Vasantasenā and ber love, and therefore essential to the main theme.— It 
is remarkable that there are six shifting scenes in act i, which take place in Carudatta’s 
house and in the street outside,— a difficult feat indeed for the stage-mansger! This feature 
is also noticeable in the Mudrā-rākgasa and probably points to the existence of an enlarged 
stage. 

4 Except perhaps the elaborate description of Vasantasenà's house and the Abhisārikā 
scene, 

5 Itis significant that the Sloka is greatly favoured being apparently suitable for 
l rapidity and directness of style. The four most commonly employed metres, next to the Šloka, 
are, in their order of freguency, Vasantatilaka, Šārdūlavikrīdita, Āryā, and Indravajrā 
(including Upajáti); of more unusual metres there are Vidyunmàlà and Vaiévadevi. No cther 
Sanskrit play exhibits such a variety of Prakrite as found in the Mrcch®. On the use of the 
Prakrits see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen (Strassburg 1900), p. 25 f; JRAS, 1913, 
p. 882, 1918, p. 518; Keith, SD, pp. 140-42, Sauraseni predominates and Māhārāgtrī is rare, 
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liveliness and dramatic effect, in its mastery of deep pathos 
and in its rare quality of quiet humour. In spite of its somewhat 
conventional happy ending, which, however, is adequately 
developed, it verges almost upon tragedy; and neither the plot 
nor the characters can be regarded as conventional. All these 
excellences invest the simple love-story of this ten-act comedy of 
middle-class life with a charm peculiarly its own; and the 
remark that it is the most Shakespearian of all Sanskrit plays 
is, in some respect, not undeserved. 


The drama has not only a curious title! but an equally 
curious theme and treatment, The title ‘‘ The Little Clay-cart '' 
is derived from an episode, which leads to the leaving of the 
heroine's jewels in the toy clay-cart of the hero’s little son and 
gives rise to complications of the plot, which are finally resolved 
in the denouement; and the episode of the clay-cart also has 
a psychological significance in the turn of the heroine’s life. 
What is more remarkable is that in this drama, for the first 
time, we turn from the stories of kings and queens to a more 
plebeian atmosphere, from the dramatisation of time-worn 
legends ° to a more refreshing plot of everyday life, the scene of 


1 It is noteworthy that Sūdraka defies the convention of naming his play after the 
names of the hero and the heroine, as we have it in Bhavabhüti's Prakarana, the Malati- 
mādhava. In contravention of dramaturgic prescription, Cātudatta does not appear at all 
in acts ii, iv, vi and viii; while his simple-minded and whole-hearted friend, Maitreya, with his 
doglike faithfulness, does not conform to the technical definition and has none of the grosser 
traits of the typical Vidūgaka. The presence of shady characters is, obviously, not entirely 
legitimate, for this makes the author of the Dašarūpaka call it a Samkirna Prakaraņa (cf. 
Natya-darpana, p. 119) inasmuch as such characters are apparently appropriate to the Bhana 
or Prahasana. a 
4 2 The Avi-maraka is not as plebeian as it appears. i 

3 Apart from the question of the relation of the Mrcch". to the Cārudatta, which work, 
however, covers the same ground only up to the first four acts, the source of the story is 
unknown. We cannot be sure that the idea of a courtesan falling in love with a 
Brahman is derived from the story of Kumudikā and Rūpiņikā, as we find it in Somadeva's 
version of the Brhatkathd, for the story may not have occurred in the original; 
but the example of Madanamafijuké was probably there. The cqurtesan is also 
a heroine already of the Central Asian dramatic fragment, of which we have spoken, The 
sub plot of Gopala and Pālaka is also known to be añ old legend. But all this, as well as 
the relation of the play to the Cārudatta, does not detract from its originality, which by 
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which is laid in a cosmopolitan city like Ujjayini. When we 
turn from the two masterpieces of Kālidāsa and Bhavabhiti to 
this third great Sanskrit drama, we find ourselves descending, as 
it were, from a refined atmosphere of poetry and sentiment to the 
firm rock of grim reality. And yet the drama is not at all shorn 
of real poetry and sentiment, which flourish no less in the strange 
world unfolded by the  drama,—a world in which thieves, 
gamblers, rogues, political schemers, mendicants, courtiers, idlers, 
police constables, housemaids, bawds and courtesans jostle along 
freely. The love that it depicts is not the sad and romantic love of 
Dusgyanta and his woodland beloved, nor yet the fond and deep 
conjugal affection idealised in Bhavabhiti’s story of Rama and 
Sita, but simply and curiously, the love of a man about town 
for a courtesan, which is nevertheless as pure, strong and tender. 
The strange world supplies a fitting background to this strange 
love; and an inventive originality’ is displayed by linking the 
private affairs of the lovers with a political intrigue which in- 
volves the city and the kingdom. Into the ingenious plot are also 
freely thrown a comedy of errors leading to disaster and an act of 
burglary leading to happiness, a murder and a court-scene ; and 
considerable fertility of dramatic imagination is displayed in 
working out the details of the plot, its only serious defect being 
its great length. The drama is also singular in conceiving a 
large number of interesting characters, drawn from all grades 
of society, from the high-souled Brahman to the sneaking thief; 


itself would, at least from the literary point of view, exclude the work from being stigmatised 
as '' an inexcusable plagiarism." Even though it may have borrowed, it certainly tranamutes 
what it borrows by a fine dramatic sense and workmanship. 

1 The political background which practically permeates the entire drama, even from 
its prologue, in which there is a reference to king Palaka, is entirely absent in the Cārudatta.. 
Charpentier, however, thinks (JRAS, 1925, p. 604 f) that the episode of Pālaka ie loosely connect- 
ed and adventitious. But the point is missed that it is neither a detached nor a fully developed 
subplot; and even if it is considered unessential to the main story, it never becomes conspi- 
cuous but runs through the thread of the central theme, supplying motives to some of the 
incidents. What is more important is that the episode is necessary to create the general 
aimosphere of the bizarre societ y, in which the whole host of rascals are capable at any 
moment of all kinds of acts, ranging from stealing a gem-casket to starting a revolution, 
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they are presented not as types, „but as individuals of diversified 
interest ;’ and it includes, in its broad scope, farce and tragedy, 
satire and pathos, poetry and wisdom,  kindliness and 
humanity.’ T 

In the midst of all the motley assemblage of characters, who 
are mostly rogues and rascals and are yet true, and not altogether 
unlovable, gentlemen, stand out prominently the hero and the 
heroine. The Sakàra Samsthànaka, with bis ignorant conceit 
and brutallust, presents an excellent contrast, but the author's 
power of effective characterisation is best seen in his conception 
of the two main characters. The noble Carudatta, a large-hearted 
Brahman by birth and wealthy merchant by profession, does not 
represent the typical Nagaraka, whose whole round of life 
consists of love and pleasure ; for there is nothing of the gilded 
dandy and dilettante in his refined character, and his chief 
interest is not gallantry. There is a note of quiet self-control in 
most of his acts; and even in love most of the courtship is done 
by Vasantasenā. He is a young man of breeding, culture and 
uprightness, whose princely liberality wins the admiration of the 
whole city, but reduces him to lonely poverty. Ifthe change of 
fortune makes him bitter, it does not make him a misanthrope 
nor does it debase his mind ; it only teaches him to take life at 
its proper value. Carudatta is endowed with great qualities, 
but like the conventional hero he is not made a paragon of virtue. 
He is by no means austere or self-denying. He is a perfect man 
of the world, who loves literature, music and art, does not disdain 
gambling, nor share his friend  Maitreya's bias against the 
hetarae. He never assumes a self-righteous attitude 7 his great 
virtues are softened by the milk of human kindness. His youth 
does not exhibit indifference, and the most outstanding feature of 
his character is his quiet and deep love for Vasantasenā. 


1 Südraka's men are perhaps better individualised than his women. 

2 For a brief appreciation of the play, see S. K. De, Treatment of Lovein Sanskrit 
Literature, Calcutta 1929, pp. 80-87; and for a summary of the story see S. K, Dein Tales 
from Sanskrit Dramatists, Madras 1980, pp. 62-96, 
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The wrong of this unconventional love disappears in the ideal 
beauty which gathers round it; and its purity, strength and 
truth make it escape degradation. Vasantasenā has neither the 
girlish charm of Sakuntalà nor the mature womanly dignity of 
Sita. Witty and wise, disillusioned and sophisticated, she has 
seen much of a sordid world; she has yet a heart of romance, 
and her love is true and deep even in a social status which 
makes such a feeling difficult. Much wealth and position she 
has achieved by an obligatory and hereditary calling, but her 
heart is against it, and it brings her no happiness. Her meeting 
with Carudatta affords a way of escape, but she is sad and afraid 
lest her misfortune of birth and occupation should stand in the 
way. It is a case of love at first sight, and for the first time she 
is really in love. The touch of this new emotion quickens 
rapidly into a pervading flame and burns to ashes her baser self. 
It is all so strange even to herself. She can yet hardly believe 
that she, an outcast of society, has been able to win the love of 
the great Carudatta, the ornament of Ujjayini, and asks, half 
incredulously, the morning after her first union with her beloved, 
ifallthatis true. She is fascinated by the lovely face of 
Carudatta’s little son and stretches out her arms in the great 
hunger for motherhood which has been denied to her. But the 
child in his innocence refuses to come to her and take her as his 
mother, because she wears such fine things and ornaments of 
gold: a harsh speech from a soft tongue, which makes her take 
off her ornaments, fill the toy clay-cart of the child and ask him 
to get a gold cart to play with. Her love makes her realise the 
emptiness of riches and the fulness of a pure and true affection. 
When the Sakāra threatens to kill her for not submitting to 
himself, and taunts her as ‘‘an inamorata of a beggarly 
Brahman,’ she is not ashamed but replies: '' Delightful words! 
Pray, proceed, for you speak my praisc." Growing furious, 
the brutal and cowardly Sakāra takes her by the throat. She 
does not cry out for succour, but she remembers her beloved 
Carudatta and blesses his name. ‘‘ What, still dost thou repeat 
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that name,’’ spits out the Sakara, blinded by rage, as he strangles 
her; but on the verge of imminent death the name of Carudatta is 
still on her lips, and she murmurs in a struggling voice: namo 
cāludattassa, “° My homage be to Cārudatta !'' 

The dramatic action reaches a natural climax, and the work 
might have ended here with a tragic note; but the tragedy is 
converted into a comedy of reunion, which may appear as a 
weak denouement, but which is logically developed by a skilful 
handling of the incidents. The happy ending isa convention 
enforced by theory, but in this drama convention is nowhere 
respected as mere convention. It is a drama of social and 
artistic challenges, and the dramatist is perfectly aware of his 
strength in putting them forth. The Mrcchakattka may not 
have been, as one of its critics contends, ‘‘a transcript from 
real life,” but its author never sacrifices real life for a 
stereotyped manipulation of the threadbare sentiment and action. 
If he really works up the fragmentary Carudatta, or some previous 
original, as Shakespeare is said to have reworked old pieces, he 
succeeds in producing a masterpiece, which stands by itself in 
its entire conception and execution. 


b. The Authors of the Caturbhāņī 


Somewhat closely connected with the Mrcchakatika in 
atmosphere and spirit, but limited in scope and inferior in 
literary quality, are the four one-act monologue plays, discovered 
and published in 1922 under the title Caturbhāņī, ' one of which 
is actually ascribed to Südraka. The four Bhāņņs are: the 
Ubhayābhisārikā, the Padma-prabhrtaka, the Dhūrta-viļa-samvāda 
and the Pāda-tāditaka, ascribed respectively to Vararuci, 


1 Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatba Sastri, Sivapuri, (Trichur) 1922. The 
works deserve to be beiter printed and kuown. For studies of these woiks, see F. W. Thoin.s 
in Centenary Supplement to J RAS, 1924, pp. 129-36, and JRAS, 1924, p. 262 f; S. K. De 
in J RAS, 1926, pp. 63-90. Sukumar Sen has translated the Ubhayabhisarika into English 1n 
Calcutta Review, 1926, pp. 127-47, 
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Sūdraka,' Iévaradatta and Syāmilaka, on the authority chiefly of 
a traditional verse. Except in Syamilaka’s Pāda-tāditaka, neither 
the author's name nor the occasion of the performance is 
mentioned in the radimentary prologue to these plays. The 
lower limit of the Pāda-tādītaka, however, is obtained by the 
references of Abhinavagupta,” Kuntaka? and Ksemendra, * all 
of whom belong to the end of the 10th century; while the lower 
limits of the date of Padma-prabhrtaka and Dhürta-vita-samvàda 
are given by Hemacandra’s quotation and reference in his 
Kāvyānušāsana” at the end of the 11th and beginning of the 
12th century; but the lower limit of the Ubhayābhisārikā is not 
known, Since, however, they exhibit similar characteristics and 
form a group by themselves, between which and the later 
specimens of the Bhāņa (the earliest of which is certainly not 
earlier than the 13th century) a considerable time must have 
elapsed, there can be little doubt that the four Bhanas belong 
to the age of the earlier classical dramatists; and, on the 
strength of facts revealed in the plays themselves, their general 
atmosphere, the types of men and nations that they deal with, 
their tone and temper, their lexicographical and stylistic 
peculiarities, Thomas is perhaps not wrong in placing them, or 
at least one of the Bhānas, ‘‘ in the time of Harsa of Kanauj or 
even that of the later Guptas.’ A comparative study of these 
Bhāņas with the later specimens, in the light of the 
prescriptions of the dramaturgists, would also show a method 
and manner, which would justify the general inference that 


1 There s nothing to show that the play is by Südraka, nor anything to dispute the 
author ship. 
2 Gee the editor’s Preface to the Bhāņas. The reference occurs in the comm. on 


Bharata, ch xiv. 

3 Ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, i. 111 (= Pāda-tāditaka 55) anonymously. 

4 Pāda-t. 83, 125=Aucitya-vicara, ad 16 and Suvrtta-tilaka, ad ji. 91. The colophon 
says that Syāmilaka is an Udicya; the statement je apparently confirmed by these citations by 


Kashmirian authors. 
5 Ed. NSP, p. 839. The identity of Tévaradatta with Tévaresena (c. 236.299 A.D.), 


son of the Abbira king Sivadatta, is suggested but not proved, 
99—1849B 
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these Bhanas, as a group, should be assigned to a period later 
than that of Bharata’s Nātya-šāstra, but much earlier than that 
of the standard work of Dhanafijaya (end of the 10th century). 
Compared with later plays of the same type, the Caturbhani 
presents more variety, greater simplicity, a larger amount of 
social satire and comic relief, a more convincing power of 
drawing individuals rather than abstractions, easier and more 
colloquial style, and some measure of real poetry in spite of 
certain rough coarseness. Except in the Dhürta-vita-samvada, 
the Vita is not exactly the '' hero”; but, as the friend and 
emissary of the hero, who never appears, he fills the stage as 
the sole actor. The plot, of course, in such one-act monologue 
plays, is slight, but it does not here consist merely of the 
conventional amorous adventures of the Vita and usual reunion 
at the end ; on the contrary, as much variety is introduced as is 
possible within its narrow scope. In the Padma-prābhrtaka, 
Karniputra Müladeva,! in love with Devasena, sister to his 
beloved hetaera Devadattā, commissions his friend Saga the 
Vita, to ascertain the state of Devasenà's mind. The. Vita 
walks through the streets of Ujjayini, exchanging imaginary 
conversation with various kinds of amusing people and taking an 
interest in their affairs, discharges his commission successfully, 
and returns with a gift of lotus-flower as a souvenir from 
Devasenà, from which the play takes its name. In the Dhirta- 
vita-samvdda, the clever and experienced Vita, finding the rainy 
season too depressing, comes out to spend the day in some 
amusement. He cannot afford dice and drinking—even his 
clothes are reduced to one garment—so he wends his way towards 


1 The legend of Mūludeva Karņīsuta, which is alluded to by Bana, probably gces back 
to the Brhatkatha, Karnisuta being regarded traditionally as the author of a manual on 
theft. In  Bàpa's reference:  karnisuta-katheva — samnihita vipulācalā šašopagatā ca 
(Kadambari ed. Peterson, 1900, p. 19, 11. 16-17,, punning allusion is made to Sag, and Vipula 
of the story, both of whom occur in this play. Ou the character and adventures of Müladeva, 
see M. Bloomfield in Proc. American Philosophical Soc,, LII, 1918, pp. 616-50, EE 
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the street where courtesans live, meeting various kinds of people 
and ultimately reaching the house of the roguish couple 
Vigvalaka and Sunanda, where he passes the day in discussing 
certain knotty problems of Erotics put to him by Viévalaka. 
The title “ Dialogue between a Rogue and a Rake,” therefore, 
appropriately describes its content; and it gives an amusing 
epitome of the aesthetic and erotic laws which govern the life of 
a rake, and forms a companion volume to such works as Dàmo- 
daragupta's Kuttani-mata. 1n the Ubhayābhisārikā, the Vita is 
requested by his friend IKuberadatta to propitiate his offended 
lady Narayanadatta ; but when, after the usual series of wayside 
adventures, he reaches the house of the latter, he finds that tbe 
lovers, urged by the witchery of the season, had already set out 
in search of each other and forestalled him in effecting a reunion. 
In the Pada-taditaka, the theme is more interesting and novel, if 
less edifying. The Vita sets out to attend an assembly of rouges 
and rakes, who have met to consider the question of expiation 
referred to them by Taundikoki Visnunága, the nominal hero, 
the'son of a Mahāmātra, and himself an officer of the king, for 
the indignity he has suffered by allowinz an intoxicated courtesan, 
a Saurastra girl, named Madanasenikā, to kick him, in 
playfulness, on such a sacred spot of his body as his head! Some 
think that it is not Visnunaga, but the girl herself, who should 
expiate for setting her foot upon such a beast; others suggest 
that Visņunāga should rub and shampoo her dishonoured foot; 
another proposes that he should bathe his head with the water 
with which she washes her feet, and drink the same; the poet 
Rudravarman prescribes that his dishonoured head should be 
shorn ; but in the end, it is agreed, on the proposal of the presid- 
ing rake, that Madanasenikà should put more sense into her 
lover by setting her foot on the president's own head in the sight 
of Vigsņunāga ! | 

The scene of action of all these plays is laid in imperial 
cities like Ujjayini or Kusumapura ; and in one case (Pāda-tādt- 
taka) the author probably wants to disguise the name of the 
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actual city, whose scandals are recorded, by calling it Sarva- 
bhauma-nagara, an imaginary cosmopolitan city somewhere in 
Western India. Of course, the Vita takes his usual promenade 
in the hetaera’s street and carries on imaginary conversations, 
but the characters are not the conventional types of the man about 
town and the courtesan; they are sufficiently diversified to keep 
up the interest of the narrative ; and a zest is added, in spite of 
the erotic theme, by a decided leaning towards satirical and 
comic portraiture, which is rare in later Bhāņas entirely engrossed 
in eroticism. One would seek in vain in later decadent writings 
for the power of observation and reproduction of the classes of 
peoples and personages who are described or ridiculed in the 
Caturbhami. Characters like Sārasvatabhadra, the sky-gazing 
poet with a verse on the spring recorded on the wall, Dattakalasi 
the pedantic Pàninian with bis sesquipedalian affectation and 
war on the Katantrikas, Samdhilaka, the Sakya-bhiksu, who con- 
soles the hetaera Samghadāsikā with words of the Buddha, 
Mrdangavāsulaka the decrepit Nàtaka-vita, nicknamed ‘* Bhava 
Jaradgava, the thoughtless young rake Sresthiputra Krsnilaka 
averse to marriage, the penniless impotent Nagna-$ramana Visva- 
laka and his dried-up mistress Sunanda, Vilàsakaundini the 
hypocritical Buddhist Parivrājikā of easy virtue who always 
quotes the scriptures—to mention only a few—are specimens 
which are unknown to later Bhànas.! The Vita, who is the 
central figure, is also not altogether a despicable character here, 
not such a worthless amorist as the later Bhāņas depict him to 
be. Asa character, he is neglected in the serious drama, but he 
appears in the Cārudatta and attains considerable development in 
the Mrcchakatika. In the Bhana he isin all his glory ; he appears, 
no doubt, as an erotic character in these early works, but he is 
still figured as a poet skilled in the arts, and has not yet become 


1 The Buddhist monks and nuns, who figure alsoin the Bhagavadajjuka and Matta- 
vildsa, disappear from later Bhāņa and Prahasuna, and their place is taken by absurd 
Srolriyas, wicked Paurāņikas, Saivas, Vaignavas and Bhagavatas. The large number of 
foreigners mention d and caricatured in the Caturbhdni is also a noteworthy feature. 
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a gallant in the worst sense in which he appears in the later 
Bhànas.! 

Apart from their naive exuberance of robust grossness, the 
Caturbhani stand unique for their amusing pictures of the lives 
and adventures, scandals and gossips, of a class of people who 
infest all imperial cities, and would not be unworthy of the pen 
of the author of the Mrcchakatika, to whom one of the Bhànas is 
actually ascribed. The language employed is Sanskrit through- 
out, with the exception of two short Prakrit passages in the 
Pada-taditaka (pp. 21, 23) ; and its racy, well turned and conver- 
sational tone, very unlike that of the affected prose of the 
romances of Subandhu and Bana, is rightly characterised by an 
appreciative critic as “the veritable ambrosia of Sanskrit speech.” 
The metrical variety is skilful and vigorous, and does not hamper 
the interest by unnecessary display and profusion. The literary 
importance of ihe Caturbhāņī, therefore, cannot be gainsaid. 
The Bhāņas in later times become mere literary exercises, devoid 
of variety and monotonous in their cloying insistence on the 
erotic sentiment; they subside into a conventional and lifeless 
form of the art. The Caturbhani, on the other hand, have more life 
and greater freedom of handling and draws upon other legitimate 
sources of interest than the erotic. Their marked flair for 
comedy and satire, their natural humour and polite banter, their 
presentation of a motley group of interesting characters, not 
elaborately painted but suggested with a few vivid touches of the 
brush, are characteristics which are not frequently found in 
Sanskrit literature; and, apart from their being the earliest 
specimens of a peculiar type of dramatic composition, they possess 
areal literary quality in their style and treatment, which makes 
them deserve a place of their own in the history of the Sanskrit 
drama. 


1 Bharata lays down that the Bhana should be dhürta-vita-samprayojya; the Vita need 
not be ‘* the hero,” as he is not in most of these early Bhāņas, but he is the only character 
who fills the stage, and the heroship is naturally transferred to him in later Bhāņas, in 
which, Lowever, he becomes a poor shadow of his former self. 
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Of the same lively and satirical character, but inferior in 
scope, treatment and literary quality, is the Matta-vilasa * of 
Mahendravikrama-varman. The prologue of the play, fortunately, 
gives the name of the author and describes him as a king of the 
Pallava dynasty and son of Simhavarman; the scene 1s laid 
in Kàfici, the modern Conjevaram and the ancient capital of the 
Pallava kingdom. All this enables us to identify the author with 
the king of that name, known to us from inscriptions, which 
mention the Matta-vilāsa as a work of his, and also give him the 
titles of Gunabhara, Avanibhajana, Mattavilasa and Satrumalla, 
all found in the play itself. The king ruled in Kafici about 620 
A.D., and was thus a contemporary of Harsavardhana and Bana. 

The play is a slight farcical sketch in one act, technically 
belonging to the category of the Prahasana, which is closely 
allied to the Bhāņa. It depicts with some liveliness the drunken 
revelry of a Saiva mendicant, bearing a human skull: in lieu of 
alms-bowl and accordingly calling himself a Kapālin, his wander- 
ing with his wench through the purlieus of Kāiicī on his way to 
a tavern, his scuffle with a hypocritical Buddhist monk * whom 
he accuses of the theft of the precious bowl which he has lost, 
his appeal to a degenerate Pāšupata to settle the dispute, and the 
final recovery of the bowl from a mad man who had retrieved it 
from a stray dog. The incident is amusing but trivial, and the 


1 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Ber., 1017. On this drama see L. D. 
Barnett in JRAS, 1919, pp. 233-34, BSOS, 1926, I, pt. 3, pp. 36-38. Eng. irs. L. D. 
Barnett, BSOS, V, 1930, pp. 667-710.—Except that the author is named in the prologue, 
the play shows the same technique of stage-craft and other peculiarities as the plays 
attributed to Bhàss. Barnett makes this fact the basis of the suggestion that the Bhāsa 
dramas are the products of an anonymous playwright of a Southern dramatic school, 
who composed them at about the same period as that of Mahendravikrama. But since 
tbe features are shown also by several other plays of other dramatists of known or un- 
known dates, the conclusion, we have seen, cannot be justified in the form in which it is 
stated. 


3 It is significant that the monk, a frail son of the Church, bears the name of Nagazena, 
the famous Buddhist divine and protagonist of the Mtlindapafiho; and his mumbling of the 
Šikgāpada and his inward fretting about restrictious regarding wine and women are interesting 
touches. On false ascetics and nuns in Indian fiction in general, see M. Bloo ufield in JAOS, 
XLIV, 1924, pp. 202-042, 
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satire caustic but broad. It evinces no distinctive literary 
characteristics of a high order, but within its limits it shows 
some power of vivid portraiture in a simple and elegant style, 
and certainly deserves an indulgent verdict as the earliest known 
specimen * of the Prahasana or farce, which in later times 
becomes marked by greater vulgarity and less literary skill. 


c. Harsa 


Three dramas, entitled respectively Priyadarsika, Ratnāvalī 
and Nāgānanda, have come down to us under the name of 
Sri-Harsa; and in spite of some discussions * about the identity 
of the author and ascription of the works, there cannot be much 
doubt that the dramatist was identical with king Srī-Harsa- 
vardhana Siladitya of Sthanvisvara and Kānyakubja, who was the 
patron of Banabhatta and of the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang, 
and who reigned in the first half of the 7th century (circa 606- 
648 A.D.). The authorship of the plays is now assured by 
abundant evidence, partly external and partly internal. Doubts 
do not appear to have existed on the subject from the 7th to the 
9th century; for Dàmodaragupta, in the 9th century, describes 


1 The Bhagavadajjuka ascribed to Bodbayana (see below) is probably 4 much later work.— 
Although a small farce, as many as nine different metres are employed in the Matta-vilàsa ; 
apparently varieties of Prakrit are employed, but the uncertainty of scribal modifications in 
South Indian manuscripts precludes any positive inference from such archaic forms as are 
aiso found in tle Bhāsa dramas. 

3 For a sumnary of the discussion, see A.V.W. Jackson's introd. to ed. of Priya- 
darsikā. Doubts regarding authorship appears to have been raised by the remarks of some 
scholiasts on un opening passage of the Kāvya-prakāša of Mammata (i 2), in which it is 
stated tbat Dhavaka (v. l. Bana) and others obtained wealth from Sriharsa and the like. 
In explaining the passage some commentaries ascribe the Ratnavali to Dhavaka, although 
allowing that it bears Harga's name; and since the reading Bana, instead of Dhavaka. is 
soinetimes found in Kashmirian MSS, it is assumed that Bana, who was a protégé and 
littérateur at Harga's court, received recompense for writing some of the dramas which now 
pass in the king's name. It must be admitted that the evidence is extremely late and weak, 
for Mammata’s statement merely refers to Harsa's well-known generosity as a patron of 
letters. Of Dhāvaka we know nothing, and disparity of style would make Bána's authorship 
highly implausible, 
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in his Kuttanī-mata ! a performance of the Ratndvali, and 
ascribes the work distinctly to Harsa; while Yi-tsing, ° in the 
last quarter of the 7th century, clearly refers to a dramatisation 
of the subject of the Nāgānanda by Harsa.* That all the three 
plays are by the same hand is also rendered certain by the almost 
verbatim repetition of the same Prologue-stanza which praises 
Harsa as the author, as wellas by the close likeness which 
exists in all the three plays with regard to theme, treatment, 
structural peculiarity, parallel situations, kindred ideas, repeated 
phrases and recurring stanzas. * 

Although the Nāgānanda * is somewhat different in charac- 
ter as a drama, the Priyadaršikā ° and the Ratndvali" are 
practically variations of a single theme in almost identical form? ; 
and the striking similarity of structure, characters and situations 
is more than merely accidental. Hach of the two plays isa 
four-act Nàtikà, and is based on one of the numerous amourettes 
of the gay and gallant Udayana, famed in legend, whose romantic 


1 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Guechaka iii, NSP, Bombay 1887, pp. 98-99, 104-05. 

2 J. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, Oxford 1896, pp. 163-64. 

3 Bāņabbatta also refers more than once to Harga’s gifts as a poet (Harga-carita, ed. 
Fübrer, pp. 112-21); and in the Anthologies, as we have already noted, stanzas chiefly from 
the dramas are attributed to Harga. 

4 Ree Jackson, introd. to Priyadaršikā, pp. Ixxviif, for a detailed study of the relation of 
the three plays and examples of parallelisms of style and treatment. 

5 Ed. G. B. Brahme and $8. M. Paranjpe, Poona 1893; ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
with comm. of Sivaràma, Trivandrum Skt. Ser., 1917. Eng. trs. by Palmar Boyd, London 
1872, and by Hale Wartham, London and New York 1911. 

6 Ed. V. D. Gadre, Bombay 1884; ed. R.V. Krislinamachariar, Sri-Vani-Vilasa Press, 
Srirangam, 1906; ed. G. K. Nariman, A.V.W. Jackson and C J. Ogden, Text in roman 
characters, Eng. trs. and notes, etc., Columbia Univ. Indo-Iran. Ser., New York 1923. 

7 Ed. C. Cappeller in Bóhtlingk's Sanskrit Chrestomathie, 3rd ed., Leipzig 190, 
p. 826 f; ed. K. P. Parab, with comm, of Govinda, NSP, Bombay 1895; ed. Krishnath Nyaya- 
panchanan, with comm. of Sivarāma, Calcutta 1864. 

8 In the Ratnāvalī, which appears to have been the most current of the three plays, 
the question of interpolation of stanzas or passages may arise, but the textual corruption in 
all the three plays is not conspicuous, nor are the variations of such consequence as would 
justify the assumption of different recensions. Although MSS are abundant, the Priyadaršikā 
appears, to have been comparatively neglected, and only one quotation froin it (i. 1) cocurs in 
Ikm (i. 114), and only two in the Dašarūpaka, 
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adventures, familiar to the audience of the day, ! made him a 
suitable hero for the erotic and elegant court-plays of this type. 
In conformity with the old legend, both the plays exhibit 
Udayana as the hero, Vasantaka his jester, Vasavadatta 
as his chief queen, and Kāūcanamālā as her principal attendant. 
The two heroines, Sāgarikā and Āraņyakā, both for the time 
being so named from the peculiar circumstance of their rescue 
from the sea and the forest, are indeed not traceable in the 
legend, but in their conception and presentation, they afford 
unmistakable parallelism throughout. It is true that the charac- 
ters of the hero and the chief members of his entourage are, in 
a large measure, fixed by tradition, but the main action of the 
two plays centres respectively round the two heroines, who being 
independent of the legend, could have been developed, not only 
with originality but also as characters more definitely distin- 
guished from each other ; and it is certainly not praiseworthy to 
create them as replicas with only slight variations. The 
incidents of the two plays, again, are almost the same in 
general outline, even to the repetition of similar situations, 
and are such as one would normally expect ina comedy of court-life, 
of which the earliest example is found in Kalidasa’s Malavikagni- 
mitra. They consist of the light-hearted love-intrigue of the 
king with a lowly maiden of unknown status, thetr secret meetings 
chiefly through the help of the jester and the damsel’s friend, the 
jealousy of the queen (cosi fun tutte !) and her final acceptance of the 


1 Joke hari ca vatsaraja-caritam, Prologue stanza. 
2 Eg. the garden-scene in act ii; the avowal of lersine's hopeless 


passion; her attempt at suicide; the intrigue which leads, though differently worked 


to the meeting of the lovers; the imprisonment of the jester and the heroine 


out, 
release; the rescue of the heroine by the 


by the queen and their subsequeut l 
king, supposed in each case to be at the point of death ; recognition of the heroine as a princess 
and cousin and acceptance by ‘the queen 83 3 co-wife; announcement of the victory of the 
royal army at the end, and general rejoicing, etc.—Some of the common tricks of plot are 
utilised, e.g., the device of the picture, monkey escaping from its cage and causing distur- 
bance (elephant in Kālidāsas and tiger in Bhavabhūti), rescue of the heroine by the hero 
from a danger, the Vasantotsava and Kaumudi-mahotsava, etc, On gone of these inotifg 
in Indian story-telling and drama, see Iu. H. Gray in WZKM, XVII, 1901, pp. 43 f. 
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situation in the last act, when the maiden is discovered as her 
long-lost cousin. In the invention of the plot, therefore, there 
is perhaps not much opportunity, nor is there much inclination, 
of showing fertility of imagination, which is confined chiefly to the 
detailed management of the intrigue. Indeed, the extraordinary 
similarity of plot-development, however neatly conducted, as 
well as the close resemblance of the characters, make the one play 
almost a repetition or recast of the other. The only original 
feature of the Priyadaršikā is the effective introduction of a play 
within a play (Garbhànka) as an integral part of the action, and 
its interruption (as in Hamlet) brought on by its vivid reality. 
But, barring this interesting episode, the Priyadaršikā, by the 
side of the KRatnāvalī, which is undoubtedly the better play in 
every respect, is almost superfluous for having hardly any 
striking incident, character or idea which does not possess its 
counterpart in its twin-play. 

The subject, form and inspiration of the Nāgānanda is 
different. It is a five-act Nātaka, a more serious drama, on the 
obviously Buddhist legend of the self-sacrifice of Jīmūtavāhana, 
which is told in the two Sanskrit versions of the Brhatkathā, 
in a longer and a shorter version in both.' The Prologue, however, 
speaks of a Vidvadhara Jātaka in which the story is found 
related, but of this work we know nothing. Althongh the 
Buddha is invoked in the benedictory stanza, Gauri is introduced 
asa deus ex machina, and purely Buddhistic traits are not 
prominent, except in its central theme of universal benevolence.’ 
The benedictory stanza, however, in introducing an erotic note, 
probably anticipates the general tenor of the play, which brings 


1 Katha-sarit-s. xxii. 16-957, xe. 3.201; Brhatkathā-m. iv. 50-108, ix. 2. 776-980. A 
comparative analysis is given in introd. to P. V. Ramanujasvami's ed. of the Nāgānanda 
(Madras 1932). On the legend see F. D. K. Bosch, De Legende van Jīmūtarāhana in de 
Sanskrit Litteratur, Leiden 1914 (on Harsa's treatment of the legend, p. 90 f). 

' 2 From Bane we learn of Harga’s intention to become uú Buddhist, while Yuan 
Chwany’s testimony makes him a Buddhist in old age. Harga himself pays homage to Siva 
(in Priya® and Ratna@°) and to the Buddha alike; and it is probab'e that as a king he prac- 
tieed religious toleration. 
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n an erotic sub-plot on the hero’s love for Malayavati and 
onnects it with the main quietistic theme of his heroic sacrifice. 
he episode is a simpler story of love and marriage without much 
ntrīgue, but it occupies the first three acts almost entirely, and 
ts tone and treatment show considerable likeness to those of the 
‘uthor’s other two erotic plays, not only in isolated passages, but also 
n particular situations. The result is that the first three acts are 
almost completely separated from the last two, which depict the 
līfferent theme of supreme charity, and on which the chief 
interest of the drama rests. The one part is not made essential 
(0 the development of the other ; there is thus no unity of action 
or balance between the two isolated parts. It is difficult to 
reconcile also the picture of Jīmūtavāhana's unlimited benevo- 
lence and resolution in the face of death, which draws Garuda's 
praise of him as the Bodhisattva himself, but during which he 
does not even think of Malayavati, with the unnecessary and 
unrelated preliminary account of him as the conventional love- 
sick bero, or of Malayavati as the simple, sentimental heroine. 
It is not his love which inspires his great act of sacrifice, nor is 
it rendered difficult by tbe memory of that love; and an inex- 
plicable hiatus is, therefore, felt when one passes from the one 
episode to the other. The plot of the drama does not also appear 
to be as carefully developed as in the other two plays.” The 
denouement is also weak ; for the great sacrifice suggests a real 
tragedy, and the divine intervention of Gauri to turn it into a 
comedy and reward of virtue is an unconvincing artificial device. 
The free use of the supernatural is, of course, not out of place in 
the atmosphere of the drama, of which the hero is a Vidyadhara 
and the heroine is a Siddha, but it offers too easy a solution of the 


1 Such as the meeting of the lovers in the sandal-bower by the help of the jester, the 
ove-sickness of the heroine, and her attempt to commit suicide, etc. 

3 E.g. the somewhat unnatural want of curiosity on the part of the lovers to krow each 
other's identity, even when they had friends at hand who might have enlightened them, or 
sven their ignorance of each other, is inexplicable; the heroine’s melodramatic attempt 
;o commit suicide (repeate! from the other two plays) is not sufficiently motived here; the 
exit of Šañkhacüda and his mother in act iv is poorly managed, etc. 
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final tragic complication and destroys the grandeur of its appeal. 
Nor can Harga be said to succeed in the comic interlude, 
apparently introduced for the sake of contrast in the third act; 
for the Vidüsaka, who is lively enough in the other two plays, 1s 
here stupid and vulgar,’ and the Vita a poor sot and sensualist, 
while the whole passage isa paltry farce or burlesque, rather 
than a necessary picture of character. Nevertheless, these 
defects need not altogether negate the real merits of the drama. 
However strange the setting, the emodiment in Jīmūtavāhana of 
the high and difficult ideal of self-sacrificing magnanimity, in a 
romantic atmosphere of pathos and poetry, is not altogether 
unsuccessful. 

If the Nàgànanda had ended with the first three acts, it 
would have, in spite of a few scattered references to the hero’s 
generosity, passed for a short comedy of love like the Priyadarsika 
and the Ratnāvalī. While Harsa’s power of depicting sentiments 
other than love is acknowledged, it is clear that he excels in his 
three plays in his fine gift of delineating the pretty sentiment in 
pretty environment. Sometimes perhaps he deals with it in a 
maudlin and melodramatic fashion, but he shows himself capable 
of treating it with purity and tenderness. His works throughout 
show unmistakable traces of the influence of the greater drama- 
tists,’ but he is a clever borrower, who catches nota little of 
the inspiration and power of phrasing of his predecessors; and 
perhaps in light plays of the type he favoured, elegance was more 
expected than originality. In the katnāvalī, if not to the same 


1 This late instance of a de :raded buffoon dees Lot -upport8 chuyler's suggestion (JAOS, 
XX, 1899, p. 89) f) that the character is a relic of earlier popular plays, allowing as 
it docs full opportunity (which the author as a Buddhist is supposed to have availed himself) 
of ridiculing the Brahmans. 

2 Apart from the general outline of the theme, which must have been popularised by 
Kālidāsa's Mālavīkū”, we find reminiscences of Kālidāsa in the incident of the bees torment- 
ing the heroine, the | eroine's ruse to delay her departure from the sight of her lover, the part 
played by the ‘ester in bringing about the meeting of the lovers, his talk in sleep revealing 
the secret, the imprisonment of the heroine, the use of magic spells to counteract the effect 
cf poison, etc, The influence of Svapna-vāsavadatta is not clearly traceable, unless the fire- 
acere brought about by magic is taken as being suggested by the fire-incident at Lāvaņaka. 
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degree in his other two plays, Harsa is great in lightness, 
vivacity and sureness of tender touch, although in brilliancy, 
depth of feeling and real pathos he falls below some of his 
fellow-dramatists. It is remarkable that even if his Priyadargika 
and fatnāvalī inexplicably choose the same theme and pattern, 
they are still separately enjoyable as pretty little plays of 
light-hearted love, effectively devised and executed. If Kalidasa 
supplied the pattern; Harga has undoubtedly improved upon it in 
his own way, and succeeded in establishing the comedy of court- 
intrigue as a distinct type in Sanskrit drama. The situations are 
prepared with practised skill; they are admirably conducted, 
adorned, but not over-embellished, with poetical sentiment and 
expression, and furnished with living characters and affecting 
incidents ; it is no wonder that the Sanskrit. dramaturgists quote 
the Ratnarali, which is undoubtedly Harsa's masterpiece, as the 
standard of a well-knīt play. Harsa. is graceful, fluent and 
perspicuous; he possesses a quaint and dainty, if not original 
and soaring, fancy, anda gift of writing idyllic and romantic 
poetry, with frequent felicities of expression and musical 
cadence.' Essentially a decorative artist, he embroiders a 
commonplace tale with fine arabesques, and furnishes feasts ol 
colour and sound by pictures of a spring or moonlight festival 
and of refined luxuries and enjoyments of the court-life of bis day. 
But considering his contemporary and protégé, Bana, his style is 
markedly simple, and his prose is unadorned ; the emotional and 
descriptive comments in the poetical stanzas are neither profuse 
nor inappropriate. The types of conquering heroes and frail 
heroines he draws may not possess great appeal, but they have a 
tender and attractive quality of romance, and their creator does 
not lack insight into human nature, nor the power of developing 


1 Itis notable that unlike earlier dramatist», Harga 's decidedly fond of employing long 
and elaborate metres, his favourite metres being the Sirdilauvikriditta and the Sragdhara, 
which occur quite frequently in all his plays; but his versification is smooth and tuneful. The 
Prakrits employed are mainly Sauraseni and Māhārāstrī; they are easy and elegant but offer 
no special features. 
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character by action. There is, however, a certain trimness about 
Harsa's plays, a mastery of technique which is too smooth and 
unmodulated. They give the impression of a remarkably fine, but 
even, writer, seldom rising far abové or sinking much below a uni- 
form level of excellence. Apart from the importance attached to 
him as a royal author and patron of authors, Harsa claims place 
among the worthies of this period, not so much by any transcen- 
-dent genius, but by a pleasing gift of delicate workmanship, 
conscious but not too studied, assured but not too ingenious. 


d. Visakhadatta 


Of Višākhadatta, author of the Mudrà-rüksasa, we know 
only what he himself tells us in the Prologue to his play, 
namely, that he was son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta (or accord- 
ing to most manuscripts, Prthu) and grandson of Samanta 
Vatesvaradatta ; and in spite of all the conjectures and theories 
that have centred round his date and personality, we shall probably 
never know anything more. ln the concluding stanza (vii. 21), 
which, however, is not an integral part of the play but is meant 
to be spoken by the actor and hence called Bbarata-vàkya, there 
is a mention of a king Candragupta, whose kingdom is said to 
be troubled (udvejyamāna) by the Mlecchas. As a reference to 
Candragupta Maurya, who is the subject of the play itself, would 
be unusual in the Bharata-vakya, it is taken as the eulogy of a 
reigning sovereign ; and some scholars are inclined to see? in 


! Ed. K. T. Telang, with comm. (written 1718 A.D.) of Dhundiraja, Bomb. Skt. Ser. 
1684 (7th ed. 1928); ed. A. Hillebrandt, Breslau 1919; ed. K. H. Dhruva, 2nd ed., Poona 1993, 
with English trs. All the known commentaries are of comparatively modern date; for an 
account see Dhruva, introd., p. xix. On the MSS material and an edition of the Prakrit verses, 
see Hillebrendt, Zur Kritik des Mudrā-rākgasa in NGGW, 1905, pp. 429.58. No good Eng. 
trs., except Wilson's free rendering in Select Specimens vol. ii; Frerch trs. by V. Henry, 
Paris 1888; German trs. by L. Fritze, Leipzig 1883.— The Cāņakya-kathā of Ravi-nartaka 
(ed. 8. C. Law, Cal. Orient. Ser. 1921), like Dhundirája's summary printed in Telang's ed , is 
a résumé of tle traditional story, although the work pretends to derive its material from a 
prose original, and gives some new points of interest. 

? K.P. Jayaswalin IA, XLII, 1918, pp. 265-67; Sten Konow in 14, XLI, 1914, 
p. 66 f. and Ind. Drama, p. 70f.; Hillebrandt in ZDMG, XXXIX, 1885, p. 180 f, LXIX, 
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Viéakhadatta a contemporary of Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty (cir. 375-413), and apparently of Kālidāsa. But since 
the readings Dantivarman, Rantivarman or Avantivarman, in- 
stend of Candragupta, are also found, no finality is reached on the 
question. The first two of these names cannot be traced any- 
where ; but since two Avantivarmans are known, the author's 
patron is identified sometimes with the Maukhari king Avanti- 
varman, who flourished in the 7th century! and married his son 
Grahavarman to Harsavardhana's sister Rajyasgri, and sometimes 
with Avantivarman, king of Kashmir, who reigned in the middle 
of the 9th century.2 From Hillebrandt's critical edition of the 
text, however, it appears that the variant Avantivarman is most 


1918, p. 363 (4th century A D.); 8. Srikantha Sastri in IHO, VII, 1981, pp. 163-69, 
The difficulty, however, of taking the term mleccha in the sense of the Hūnas (even 
though they are mentioned as allies of Malayaketu in v. 11) and of explaining the word 
udvejyamüna satisfactorily iu terms of the known facts of Candragapta's time should 
be recognised; while Jayaswal’s identification of Pravartaka and Malayaketu are wholly 
fanciful. J. Charpentier, in J RAS, 1923, p. 586 f. (also IHO, VII, 1931, p. 629), would, 
however, take Visékhadatta to be a contemporary of one of the last Guptas, probably 
Samudragupta, but he confesses inability to adduce inuch historical or literary evidence in 
support of his theory. Raghu? vii. 56 and Situ’ i. 47 are adduced as parallels to the stanza in 
question (vii. 21), as well as Raghu? vii 43 to Mudrá? v. 23; but it is admitted that such 
literary coincinences by themselves are of not much use in fixing a date. The presumption 
of Konow and Charpentier that the drama must have been composed before the destruction of 
Pātaliputra, because the town plays an important part in it, should not be pressed too 
farin view of the conventional geography which we often find in Sanskrit imaginative 
writings.—-The assumption (JASB, 1930, pp. 241-45) that the drama is a Bengal work is 
purely gratui'ous and conjectural. 

1 K.H. Dhruva in WZKM, V. p. 25f (2ud half of the 6th century); V. J. Antani in 
IA, LI, 1922, pp. 49-51. Dhruva rightly points out that the way in which the king of Kashmir 
8 mentioned in the play itself would preclude any reference to Avantivarman of Kashmir. 

2 Telang,intro1. to his ed.; Jacobi iu WZKM, II, pp. 212-16. Jacobi adduces also 
passages which Ratnākara, who flourished in Kashmir at about the same time, is said to 
have imitated from the Mudrā*; but Dhruva points out that the passages are not conclusive. 
By astronuwical calculation, again, Jacobi would identify the eclipse mentioned in the play 
as having occurred on December 2, 860 A.D., wien, he holds, Sūra, Avantivarman's 
minister, had the play performed. Some passages frou. Mudrā” occurs, with some variation, 
in other works, e.g., Mudrà? i. 18= Tantrākhyāyika 1. 46; ii. 18=Bhartrhari’s Niti* 27 and 
Paficatantra etc., but there is nothing to suggest that Visakhadatta could not have utilised 
the floating stock of Niti verses, and such passages are of doubtful use in questions of 
chronology. See also Hertel in ZDMG, LXX, 1916, pp. 139-42; Keith in JRAS, 1909, 
p. 146 (9th century). 
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probably a later emendation ; and if this is so, the theories based 
upon the name lose much of their force. In view of these 
difficulties, the problem must still be regarded as unsolved; but 
there is nothing to prevent Visakhadatta from belonging to the 
older group of dramatists who succeeded Kālidāsa, either as a 
younger contemporary, or at some period anterior to the 9th 
century A.D.’ 

Whatever may be its exact date, the Mudrā-rāksasa is un- 
doubtedly one of the great Sanskrit dramas. In theme, style and 
treatment, however, it stands apart from the normal Sanskrit 
play, even to a greater degree than the Mrechakatika. It is pırt- 
ly for its originality that its merits have been even less 
appreciated than those of Südraka's play by orthodox Sanskrit 
theorists. It breaks away from the banal subject of love, having 
only one minor female character; and poetic flights are naturally 
circumscribed by its more matter-of-fact interest. If the 
Mrechakatika gives a literary form to the bourgeois drama, its 
theme is still an affecting story of love and suffering, and politics 
merely forms its background; the Mudrd-raksasa, on the other 
hind, isa drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute 
action in various forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The 
action, however, does not involve actual fight, war or bloodshed.’ 
There is enough martial spirit, but there is no fondness for violent 
situations, no craving for fantastic adventures and no taste for 
indecorous afrightments. The action takes the form essentially 
of a conflict of wills, or of a game of skill, in which the interest 
is made to depend on the plots and counterplots of two rival 
politicians. One may wonder if such a subject is enough to 
absorb the mind of the audience, but the action of the play 
never flags, the characters are drawn admirably to support it, 


1 The earliest quotation from the work occurs in Dašarūpaka (10th century A.D.). 

2 The antecedent incidents of the draina are not indeed bloodleas, for we are told of the 
extirpiation of the Nanlas and of the murders of Sarvārthasiddhi and Pravartaka, but in the 
drama itself Cāņakys's policy is directed rather towards preventing the shedding of 


blood. 
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and the diction is appropriate in its directness, force and clarity. 
The Pratijūā-yaugandharāyaņa is also another drama of political 
intrigue, but the plotting in it centres round the romantic legend 
of Udayana’s love for Vāsavadattā, both of whom do not make 
their appearance indeed, but of whom we hear a great deal 
throughout the play. The Mudrā-rāksasa is unique in avoiding 
not only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 
It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing sugges- 
tive of tenderness or domestic virtues, no claim to prettiness of 
romance, no great respect even for religion and morality. 
Politics is represented as a hard game for men; the virtues are 
of a sterner kind; and if conduct, glorified by the name of deplo- 
macy, is explained by expediency, its crookedness is redeemed 
by a high sense of duty, resolute fidelity to a cause, and unselfish 
devotion. There is a small scene between Candanadasa and his 
family indicative of affection, but it is of no great importance to 
the development of the plot, and there is nothing of sentimental- 
ity in it even in the face of death. 

Perhaps the suggestion is correct’ that the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya could not have been the source” of the plot of the 
Mudra-raksasa; for the events narrated there might have 
supplied the frame (as Višākhadatta did not certainly invent the 
tale),” but the main -intrigue appears to be the work of the 
dramatist himself. It is also not necessary to assume that the 
drama is historical in all its details, or to see in the working out 


| Speyer, Studies about the Kathásaritságara, p. 54; the drama is held here to belong 
to the 4th ceutury A.D 

? In the printed text of the Dašurūpaka (i. 61) we have the statement in Dhanika's 
Vrtti: bphatkathü-mülam mudra raksasam, followed by the quotation of two verses; but 
these verses are obviously interpolated from Ksgemendra's Brhatkathà-mafijari (i. 216, 217) 
See G. C. O. Haas, Int.od. to Dasarüpaka (New York, 1912), p. xxiii. 

3 The story of the downfall of the Nandas and the rise of the Mauryas occurs also in 
Hemacandra’s Parigigta-parvan and other works, and is probably traditional. The details of 
Cāņakya's intrigue, and even the name of Raksasa, are not found in these sources. The very 
name of the drama, derived from the signet ring (Mudra) which plays an important [art in 
the winning over of Rākgasa, as well as the employment of the old idea of a token in this 
particular form, appears to be entire y Visákhad.tta'8 own. 
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of a political plot a tendencious piece of literature, which may 
be conveniently referred to this or that period of Indian political 
history. Itis unquestionable that Candragupta and Canakya are 
historical personages, and so are possibly Rāksasa and Sarvartha- 
siddhi, although these latter names do not occur in the traditional 
accounts we possess ; but how far they are historically or pur- 
posively presented is a different question; at least, the occurrence 
of historical facts or persons does not justify the designation of a 
historical drama to the work of art, which must necessarily owe 
a great deal to the author's imagination in the ingenious matur- 
ing of the story. | 

The main theme of the drama is the :reconciliation of 
Rākgasa, the faithful minister of the fallen dynasty of the 
Nandas, by that traditional master of statecraft, Canakya, who 
wants to win him over, knowing bis ability and honesty, into 
the service of Candragupta Maurya, who has been established on 
the throne by Canakya’s cleverness and his own bravery. To 
the crafty machinations of Canakya are inseparably linked the 
almost co-extensive plots of Raksasa, acting in alliance with 
Malayaketu, son of Candragupta’s former ally, now alienated by 
the treacherous murder of his father by Cāņakya's agents. The 
detailed development of the plot of the drama is complicated, but 
perspicuous ; ingenious, but not unnecessarily encumbered. The 
first act plunges at once into the story and gives us a glimpse 
into Canakya’s resolution and his deeply laid schemes, cunningly 
devised and committed to properly selected agents, which set the 
entire plot in motion. ‘The second act shows, by way of con- 
trast, the counter-schemes of Rāksasa and the character of his 
agents, as well as the traps of Canakya into which he unsuspect- 
ingly walks. The next aet is an ably constructed dramatic 
scene of a pretended but finely carried out open quarrel between 
Candragupta and Canakya, meant as a ruse to entrap Rakgasa 
further into the belief that Canakya has fallen from royal favour. 
In the next three acts the plot thickens and moves rapidly, draw- 
ing the net more and more firmly round Rākgasa, and ending in 
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Malayaketu’s suspicion of the treachery of his own friends, 
execution of the allied Mleccha kings, and dismissal of Rakgasa, 
who is left to soliloquise deeply on the heart-breaking failure of 
his aitns and efforts, and on the fate of his friend Candanadasa 
who isled to death. The misguided but valiant and pathetic 
struggle of Raksasa perhaps suggests tragedy as the natural end, 
by making him a victim of the misunderstandings created by 
Cāņakya ; but the intrigue is developed into a happy end, not 
in a forced or illogical manner, but by a skilful handling of the 
incidents, which are made to bring about the denouement in the 
natural way. Canakya’s intention from the beginning is not 
tragedy but a happy consummation. He makes, therefore, an 
accurate estimate of both the strength and weakness of his 
opponent s character and prepares his scheme accordingly. 
Canakya knows that the only way to subdue Rākgasa and impel 
him to a supreme act of sacrifice is through an attack on his 
dearly loved friends, especially Candanadāsa, whose deep affection 
and spirit of sacrifice for Rāksasa is equally great. In the last 
act, cornered and alone, Raksasa is ultimately compelled to accept, 
with dignity, the yoke which he never intended to bear, not to 
save his own life, but to protect those of Candanadasa and his 
friends. The acts are complete in themselves, but they are not 
detached; no situation is forced or developed unnaturally ; all 
incidents, characters, dialogues and designs are skilfully made to 
converge towards the denouement, not in casual strokes, but in 
sustained grasp ; and there is no other drama in Sanskrit which 
achieves organic unity of action and inevitableness with greater 
and more complete effect. 

In characterisation, Visakhadatta fully realises the value of 
contrast, which brings distinctive traits into vivid relief ; and one 
of the interesting features of his delineation is that most of his 
characters are dual portraits effectively contrasted, but not made 
schematically symmetrical. Both Canakya and Rakgasa are 
astute politicians, bold, resourceful and unscrupulous, but both 
are unselfish and unflinchingly devoted, from different motives, to 
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their respective cause. Any possible triviality or sordidness of 
the plot is redeemed by the purity of their motives and by the 
great things which are at stake. Both are admirable as excellent 
foils to each other; Cāņakya is clear-headed, self-confident and 
vigilant, while Rakgasa is soft, impulsive and blundering; the 
one is secretive, distrustful and unsparing, while the other 1s 
frank, amiable and generous; the one is feared, while the other 
is loved by his friends and followers; the hard glitter of the one 
shows off the pliable gentleness of the other. The motive of 
Canakya’s unbending energy is not any affectionate sentiment 
for Candragupta, for in his methodical mind there is no room of 
tender feelings; Raksasa, on the other hand, is moved by a 
high sense of duty and steadfast loyalty, which draws the un- 
willing admiration even of his political adversary. It is precisely 
Rākgasa's noble qualities which prompt Canakya to go to the 
length of elaborate schemes to win him over; and it is precisely 
these noble qualities which lead ultimately to his downfall. He 
is made a victim of his own virtues; and the pathos of the 
situation lies not in an unequal fight so much as in the softer 
features of his character. Raksasa is, of course, also given to 
intrigue, but he does not live and breathe in intrigue as Canakya 
does. There is, however, no feeling in Canakya’s strategy ; there 
is too much of it in Raksasa’s. Although sharp and relentless, 
Canakya is indeed not a monster, and whatever one may think 
of his deception, impersonation and forgery, one admires his 
cool and ingenious plotting; but our sympathy is irresistibly 
drawn towards the pity of Raksasa’s stumbling and foredoomed 
failure, his noble bitterness on the break up of his hopes and 
efforts, his lofty desire to sacrifice himself for his friend, and his 
dignitied but pathetic submission. The same contrast is seen in 
' tbe presentation of Candragupta and Malayaketu. Although they 
are pawns in the game, they are yet not mere puppets in the 
hands of the rival statesmen.” Though low-born and ambitious, 
the Maurya is a sovereign of dignity and strength of character, 
well trained, capable and having entire faith in his preceptor and 
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minister, Cāņakya ; but the capricious young mountaineer, moved 
as he is by filial love, is conceited, weak and foolishly stubborn, 
and has his confidence and mistrust equally misplaced. It is clear 
that the characters of this drama are not fair spirits from the far- 
off and unstained wonderland of fancy, nor are they abstract 
embodiments of perfect goodness or incredible evil. Even the 
minor characters, none of whom is fortuitous or unmotived, are 
moulded skilfully with a natural blend. of good and evil. The 
secret agents of Canakya, Bhāgurāyaņa and Siddharthaka, faith- 
fully carry out their commissions, not with spontaneous en- 
thusiasm, but from a feeling of awe and meek submission; they 
are, however, finely discriminated as individuals, for while the 
one hates his work and feels secret compunctions, the conscience 
of the other is mòre accommodating. Rāksasa's agents, the 
disguised Virādhagupta and the honest Sakatadasa, on the other 
hand, are moved by a sincere attachment to Rakgasa and honest 
desire to serve. One of the most touching minor characters of 
the play 1s Candanadāsa, the head of the guild of lapidaries, 
whose affection for Rākgasa ts as sincere as that of Indusgarman 
for Cāņakya, but it is strong and undefiled enough to rise to the 
height of facing death for the sake of friendship and to be used, 
for that very reason, as a lever by Canakya to play upon the 
magnanimous weakness of Raksasa. It is true that the charac- 
ters of the drama are not always of a pleasant type, but they 
have a consistent individuality, and are drawn as sharply and 
coloured as diversely as the shady characters in the Mrechakatika. 

The mastery of technique which the work betrays is indeed 
considerable, but there is no aggressive display of technical skill 
or any wooden conformity, so far as we know, to fixed ‘modes 
and models. Nor is there any weakness for the commonplace 
extravagances of poetic diction affected by some of his con- 
temporaries.  Visākhadatta's style is limpid, forcible and 
fluent ; and he appears to be fully aware of the futility of a 
laboured and heavily embellished diction for the manly strain 
of sentiment and vigorous development of character which his 
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drama wants to attain. His metrical skill! and literary use 
of Prakrits * are considerable, but in no way conspicuous. 
Perhaps as a stylist he does not claim a high rank with his 
great compeers, and yet some of his stanzas stand out among 
the loftiest passages in Sanskrit literature. We do not indeed 
find in him the poetic imagination and artistic vigilance of 
Kālidāsa, the dainty and delicate manner of Harga, the humour, 
pathos and kindliness of Sūdraka, the fire and energy of Bhatta 
Narayana, or the earnest and tearful tenderness of Bhavabhūti ; 
but there can be no doubt that his style and diction suit his 
subject, and, in ail essentials, he is no meaner artist. He uses 
his images, similes and embellishments, with considerable skill 
and moderation ; and, if he does not indulge profusely in ela- 
borate poetical and descriptive passages, it is because his sense 
of dramatic propriety recoils from them. The soliloquy of 
Rakgasa is indeed long, but it is not longer than some of the 
soliloquies in Hamlet. It shows, however, that the author was 
not incapable of truly emotional outbursts ; and the paucity of 
citations from his work in later rhetorical and anthological works 
need not prove that his drama is devoid of poetical or emotional 
touches. The kind of poetry and sentiment, which are normally 
favoured, are perhaps not to be found here ; but in easy and 
subdued elegance of its own poetry and sentiment, the work is 
certainly successful. Visakhadatta never thinks less of his 
subject and more of himself, so as to make his work a convenient 
vebicle for the display of his literary ingenuities ; nor does he 
pitch his voice too high and exhaust himself by the violence 
of his effort. He has the gift of projecting himself into the 
personality of his characters; his dialogues and stanzas have 


1 The metres most employed (besides the Sloka) in order of frequency are Šārdūla- 
vikridita, Sragdhar&, Vasantatilaka and Sikbarini, Other metres are sporadic, but no rare 
kind is attémpted. 

3 The usual Prakrits are Šaurasenī and Māhārāstrī, but Māgadhī also occurs. 
Hillebrandt rightly points out that, as in Sakuntala, Mrcchakatika and other earlier plays 
there is no justification in this case for the assumption that Šaurasenī was exclusively 
employed for the prose. 
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the dramatic quality necessary for rapidity and directness of 
action and characterisation ; and if his work is necessarily of a 
somewhat prosaic éast, it still conforms more to the definition of the 
drama as the literature of action than some of the greater Sanskrit 
plays. The only serious defect is that the drama lacks grandeur, 
with a grand subject ; it also lacks pity, with enough scope for real 
pathos. The downfall of a dynasty and fight for an empire are 
concerns only of personal vanity, wounded by personal insult ; they 
are matters of petty plotting. Our moral sense is not satisfied even 
by the good result of placing Candragupta more securely on the 
throne ; and the atmosphere of cold, calculated strategy and spying 
is depressing enough for a really great and noble cause. ! 


e. Bhatta Narayana 
Both Vāmana* and Anandavardhana? cite passages anony- 
mously from the Veņī-samhāra* of Bhatta Narayana, who must, 


1 Passages from a drama, entitled Devi-candragupta, are quoted seven times in the 
Nātya-darpoņa of Rāmacandra and Gupacandra (12 century); ed. GOS, Baroda 1929, pp. 71, 
84, 86, 118, 141-42, 193, 194), and the work is attributed to Visākhadeva, who is probably 
identical with our author Visakhadatta (whose name, however, does not occur in the anony- 
mous quotations from the Mudrā-rākgasa). The work has not been recovered, but it probably 
dealt with the story (cf. „Rājašekhara, Kāvya-mīmāmsā, p. 46) of Kutmīra Candragupta's 
rescue (in the disguise of a woman) of Dhruvadevi who had been abducted by a Šaka 
prince. This is perhaps the same story as is alluded to by Bana in Harsa-carita (aripure ca 
para-kalatra-kāmukam kamini-vesa-guptas candraguptah šaka-nrpatim asdtayat); see IA, LII, 
1923, pp. 181-84, where tliis Candragupta is taken to be Candragupta 1I of the Gupta dynasty. 
From the citations it appears that the drama extended at least to five acts. Abhinavagupta 
also quotes the work, without the name of the author, in his commettary on Bharata ; so does 
also Bho‘a in his Sritgāra-prakāša (see 8. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 282). Another work of 
Vi$ākhadeva's, entitled Abhisárikà vaūcitaka (°vandhitaka) 18 also cited by Abhinavagupta 
and Bhoja. Tt appears to have been based on another love-legend of Udayana, in which 
Padmavati wins back the lost affection of Udayana, who suspects ber of having killed his son, 
by disguising herself as a Sabarī and in the rôle of an Abhisārikā, waking her tender mind. d 
husband full in luxe with her again !—It is curious that a drawa called Pratijfid-canakya 
on the same theme appears to have been composed by one Bhima, as we knew from its citation 
also by Abhinavagupta and Bhoia; apparently it was modelled on Visākhadatta's play 
(see R. Ramamurthi in JOR, Madras, TII, 1929, p. 80). 

2 Kāvyāl. iv. 9. 28 = Veni’ v. 26d. 

3 Dhvan. (ed. Kāvyamālā, 1911) ad ii. 10, pp. 80, 81 = Veni’ i. 21, iii. 31; Dhvan. ad 
iii, 44, p. 225 = Veni? v. 26. 

4 Ed. J. Grill, Leipzig 1871; e1. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Jagaddhara NSP, Bombay 
1898, 3rd ed. 1918. English tra. by Saurindra M. Tagore, Calcutta 1880, 
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therefore, belong to a period anterior to 800 A.D. ; and this lower 
limit is confirmed by the fact that the work, along with Harga s 
Ratnāvalī, is frequently quoted by the Dašarūpaka, in the last 
quarter of the 10th century, as one of the approved types of the 
Sanskrit drama. Beyond this, nothing definite is known about 
the exact date of the play; and of the author, the Prologue gives 
us the only information that his other name or title was 
Mrgarajalaksman, about the significance of which there has been 
much conjecture but no certainty. The Bengal legend! that 
Bhatta Narayana was one of the five Kānyakubja Brahmans who 
were invited by an equally fabulous king Adisüra of Bengal, 
should be relegated to the realm of fantasti: fables which often 
gather round celebrated names. Serious attempts have been 
made to extract history from these legends of genealogists,’ but 
unless corroborated by independent evidence, these so-called 
traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists of big families 
are hardly of much value for historical purposes, particularly for 
events of comparatively early times. Traces of Paficaratra tenets’ 
are discovered in Ven? i. 23 and iv. 48, 45, but the interpreta- 
tion is far-fetched, while there is no justification for the view 
that the character of Cárvüka is meant to ridicule directly the 
materialistic doctrine of the reputed philosopher Carvaka. Even 
if these ingenious conjectures are admitted, they are of little 
use for determining the age of the work. 

Barring the epic pieces ascribed to Bhāsa, the Veni-samhara 
is the only surviving work of the earlier group of dramatists, 
which takes valour as its ruling sentiment, but the presentation 
is too formless and rhetorical to be convincing. It attempts in 
six acts to dramatise a well known episode of the Mahābhārata, 


| Sten Konow, Ind. Drama, p. 77; discussed also by Grill, op. cit. 

2 It should be notel that while the historicity of Adséara himself is doubtful, the genea. 
logical works are not agreed among th. mselves with regard to tne names of the five Brahmans 
who were invited, the time and motive of their invitation, ss well as the.r detailed gensa- 
logical account. 

3 See Grill, introd. p. xviif and introd. to the edition of L, R. Vaidya and N. R, Goda. 
bole, Poona 1825, 7 
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but practically goes over the entire epic war; and in subject, 
style and inspiration it differs from contemporary plays. The 
first act depicts Bhima’s revengeful pride of power, Draupadi’s 
brooding resentment at the ignominious insult heaped on her 
by the Kauravas, as well as failure of Krsņa's embassy, which 
makes war inevitable. With this menace of war hovering on 
the horizon, the second act introduces a frivolous and ineffective 
love-episode, censured even by the Sanskrit theorists, between 
Duryodhana and his queen Bhānumatī, relates her ominous 
dream, describes a sudden storm symbolical of the coming 
turmoil, and leaves Duryodhana gloating over the insult done to 
Draupadi at his instigation. The next act commences with a 
rather conventional, but loathsome, picture of the horrors of the 
battle-field, described by a couple of demons who feed on human 
flesh and blood, and we learn that most of the Kaurava heroes, 
including Drona, have in the meantime fallen; but it goes on to 
a finely conceived scene of altercation between the suspicious 
Agvatthiman and the sneering Karna, interrupted by Bhima’s 
boastful voice behind tbe scene. The dramatic possibilities, 
however, of the rivalry between these two Kaurava warriors are 
not at all developed; the scene, therefore, becomes a lively but an 
uncalled for and unmotived episode. In act iv, we find Duryo- 
dhana wounded in battle and his brother Duh$āsana, who had 
insulted Draupadi in public assembly by dragging her by the 
braid of her hair, killed by Bhima; but the account, given by 
the Kaurava messenger, Sundaraka, of Karna’s death is too long 
and tedious, and serves no dramatic purpose. In the next act, 
the violent and insulting address of Bhima to poor old Dhrta- 
rāstra may be in the best heroic.style, but it is gratuitous and 
only shows Bhima as a wild, blood-thirsty and boastful bully. 
The last act, in which Duryodhana’s death is announced, intro- 
duces a poor comedy of mischief in the midst of all this fury and 
tragedy, through the instrumentality of the disguised demon 
Cārvāka, but it is as absurd as it is unnecessary; and Bhima's 
dragging Draupadi by her hair in mistake is perhaps an uns, 
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wittingly ludicrous repetition of her rude treatment by a similar 
method on a former and more serious occasion ! 

The title suggests that the main theme, to which all 
incidents are made to converge, is the satisfaction of Bhima’s 
ferocious revenge, celebrated by the killing of the Kaurava 
chiefs and by binding up, with blood-stained hands, the braid 
of Draupadi, which she had sworn to let down until the wrong 
to her is avenged. The subject is one of primitive savagery, 
but the polish of the drama has nothing primitive in it. There 
is undoubtedly much scope for fury and violence, but since 
violent situations have no sanction, the fury exhausts itself in 
declamatory blustering. There is enough of pathos and horror, 
but the pathos is tiresome and the horror uncouth; there is 
enough of action, but the action is devoid of dramatic conflict 
or motivation to carry it on with sustained interest; there is 
enough instinct for claptrap stage-effect, but the effect limits 
itself to a series of detached and disjointed scenes of excitement. 
We do not know whether the work chooses to follow faithfully 
the dramaturgic rules which we find elaborated by the theorists, 
or whether the theorists themselves faithfully deduce the rules 
from the model of this work; but the correspondence is 
undoubtedly close and almost slavish. Judged by the conven- 
tional standard, its dramatic merit may be reckoned very high,' 
but considered absolutely, it must be admitted that the plot 
is clumsily contrived, the situations are often incongruous, the 
scenes are disconnectedly put together, and the incidents do not 
inevitably grow out of one another. ‘There is also considerable 
narrative digression after the manner of the Kavya. The work 
is hardly a unified play, but is rather a panoramic procession of 
a large number of actions and incidents, which have no intrinsic 
unity except that they concern the well-known epic personages 
who appear, no naturally developed sequence except the sequence 

- 1 Bateven the Dašarūpaka and the Sāhitya-darpoņa sre unable to find as proper 


illustrations of the Garbha and Vimaréa Samdhis from the Veni, as from Ratndépalt, for 
instance, i 
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in which they are found in the Epic. The drama suffers from 
the common mistake of selecting an epic theme, without the 
power of transforming it into a real drama, and the modifications 
introduced for the purpose are hardly effective. The presentation 
is rather that of a vivid form of story-telling, and the author 
might as well have written a Kāvya. 

It is true that Bhatta Nārāyaņa's characterisation of the 
peculiar types of "' heroes ’’ is interesting; they are living figures, 
and not mere violently moved marionettes; but, with the 
exception of the cautiously peaceful Yudhisthira and the wisely 
moderate Krsna, the characters are hardly lovable. Bhima has 
fire and energy, and his grandiloquent defiances do credit to the 
rhetorical powers of his creator; but he is a boisterous, 
undisciplined and ferocious savage, and his equally valiant 
brother Arjuna is a worthy second in rant and fury. -Draupadi’s 
bitterness is well represented, but this is not made the only 
thing for which the brothers fight, and she is herself rather 
crude in her implacable hate and desire for revenge. The 
duplicity of the weak Dbrtarāstra is suggested after. the Epic, 
but not properly developed. The sneaky jealousy of Karna and 
the distrustful anger of Asvatthiman offer dramatic opportunities, 
but the figures are made too short-lived in the drama; and the 
vain, selfish and heartless arrogance of Duryodhana is scarcely 
relieved by his irrelevant amorousness befitting a conventional 
love-sick hero. 

There is much good writing and some diffused pathos in 
the work, but since the dramatic construction is poor and the 
epic and narrative details hamper the action and mar the result 
of otherwise able, but unattractive, characterisation, the general 
effect is wholly undramatic. ` It is more so, because the diction, 
though polished and powerful, is laboured and generally unsuited 
for dramatic purpose. The author appears to be obsessed with 
the idea that long, high-sounding words and compounds are 
alone capable of imparting force, the so-called Ojas, to a 
composition. The. procedure is sanctioned by the rhetoricians, 
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but its excessive employment in Sanskrit and Prakrit prose and 
verse is rightly censured by Anandavardhana, especially with 
reference to dramatic writing. It should be noted, however, 
that the extravagances of grandiose expression and lengthy 
description are not only tedious, but they also indicate that the 
author perhaps conceives his work more as a poetical than a 
dramatic piece. And perhaps it would not be right to judge it 
otherwise. The Veņī-samhāra is one of the earliest and best 
examples in Sanskrit of that peculiar kind of half-poetical and 
half-dramatic composition which may be called the declamatory 
drama ; and it shares all the merits and defects of this class of 
work. The defects are perhaps more patent, but they should 
not obscure the merits, which made the work so entertaining 
to the Sanskrit theorists. Even if overdone very often, there is 
considerable power of poetry and passion, vividness of portraiture 
of detached scenes and characters, command of sonorous and 
elevated phrasing, and remarkable skill and sense of rhythm 
in the manipulation of a variety of metres. ' The work does 
not indeed pretend to any milder or refiner graces of poetry, 
and the defect of dramatic form and method is almost fatal; 
but it has energy, picturesqueness, and narrative motion. 
These qualities, which are best seen in detached passages, 
if not in the drama a whole, are indeed not negligible, and 
perhaps eminently suit the type of composition affected. If the 
work is neither a well judged nor a well executed dramatisation 
of the epic story, it still attains a certain vigorous accomplish- 
ment and holds its popularity by this power of appeal and excite- 
ment. Notwithstanding these allowances, carefully but not 
grudgingly made, even a generous critic will find it difficult to 
assign a high rank to Bhatta Narayana, both as a poet and as a 


1 Next to the largest employment of the Sloka, Bhatta Narayana favours Šārdūla- 
vikridita and Sragdharā equally with Sikharini and Vasantatilaka as the principal metres of 
his play. His Prakrit with long cow pounds and absence of verse, like that of Bhavabhüti, is 
apparently modelled on Sanskrit and calls for no special remarks. Normally it is 
Sauraceni, although Magadhi is also traceable. 
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dramatist. It may be urged that if there is bad drama, there is 
good poetry in his play ; but even in poetry, as in drama, the 
fault which mars Bhatta Nàràyana's forceful work is that 
it is too often rhetorical in the bad sense, and rhetoric in the 
bad sense is hardly compatible with the best poetry or drama. 


f. Bhavabhüti 


In the earlier group of great dramatists, Bhavabhüti is per- 
haps one of the youngest, but he occupies a very high place, 
which in Indian estimation has been often reckoned as next to 
that of Kalidasa, as the author of three important plays. One of 
these, the Mālatī-mādhava ' gives a fictitious romantic love-story 
of middle class life, and the other two, the Mahāvīra-carita * and 
the Uttara-rāma-carita,* deal respectively with the earlier and the 
later history of Rama and derive their theme from the Ramayana. 
Unlike most of his contemporaries and predecessors, Bhavabhiti 
is not entirely reticent about himself. In the Prologues to his 


1 Ed. R. G. Bhandarkar, with comm. of Jagaddhara, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1905; ed. 
M R. Telang, with comms. of Jagaddhara, Tripurāri (i-vii) and Nanyadeva (viii-x), NSP, 
Bombay 1926. No Eng. trs., except Wilson's free rendering in Select Specimen, ii; French 
tre. by G. Strehly, Paris 1885; German trs. by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1884, One of the 
earliest editions is that of C. Lassen, Bonn 1832. 

2 The earlier editions of Trithen (London 1848) and Anundaram Borooach (Calcutta 
1877) are superseded by the critical ed., based on important manuscripts, by Todar Mall, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1928 (Punjab Univ. Publ). Also ed. T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P, 
Parab, with comm. of Vīrarāghava, NSP, 3rd. ed. Bombay 1910 (Ist ed. 1892). Eng. trs. by 
John Piekford, London 1871. . 

5 Ed. T. R. Ratnam Aiyar and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Viraraghava, NSP, Bombay 
1906 (1st ed. 1899) ; ed. with comm. of Ramacandra Budbendra, Madras 1882; ed. P. V. Kane, 
with comm. of Ghanaáyáma (1st half of the 18th century; Journal of Orient. Research, 
Madras, iii, 1929, pp. 291-49), Bombay 1921; ed, C. Sankarama Sastri, with comm. of 
Narayana, Balamanorama Press, Madras 1982; ed. S. K. Belvalkar (Text only), Poona 1921; 
ed. 8. K. Balvalkar, vol. i, containing Trs. and Introd. only, Harvard Orient. Ser., 
Cambridge Mss. 1915. Also Eng. trs. by G. H. Tawney, Calcutta 1871; French tra. by 
Félix Nave, Bruxelles and Paris 1880, and by P. d'Alheim, Bois-le-roi 1906. Besides Sten 
Konow and M. Schuyler cited above, see Schuyler in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 180f for fuller 
bibliography. 
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three plays he gives us some autobiographical details. We are 
told that he belonged to a pious and learned Brahman family of 
the Kasyapa Gotra,) who followed and taught the Taittiriya 
branch of the Black Yajurveda, duly maintained the Five Fires, 
performed Soma sacrifices, bore the surname of Udumbara and 
lived in Padmapura, probably in Vidarbha (the Berars). 
Bhavabhūti was fifth in descent from one who was called Maha- 
kavi (Great Poet) and who performed the Vajapeya sacrifice ; 
and his grandfather was Bhatta Gopāla, his father Nilakantha 
and his mother Jātūkarņī. The poet himself was given the title 
of Srikantha, but commentators imagine that Bhavabhüti was 
also a title he won as a poet blessed with luck or the holy ashes 
(Bhiti) of Siva (Bhava). His preceptor was a pious and learned 
ascetic, named appropriately Jüananidhi. He studied the Vedas 
and Upanisads, the Samkhya and Yoga, and mastered various 
branches of learning, including grammar, rhetoric and logic; a 
statement which it is not impossible to corroborate from the 
knowledge displayed in his works.® Although a scholar and 
given occasionally to a love of display, Bhavabhūti seldom pushes 
his scholarship to the verge of pedantry. He was essentially a 
poet ; and like his predecessor Bina, he had apparently a rich 
and vaNed experience of life, and stood, as he himself tells us, in 
friendly relation with actors, into whose hand he gave his 
plays; but this fact need not justify the efforts that have been 
made to trace evidence of revision of his plays for stage- 
purposes. All his plays were enacted at the fair of Lord 


1 The account, scantiest in Uttara’ and fullest in Mahāvīra”, is summarised and dis- 
cussed by Bhandarkar, Todar Mall and Belvalkar in the works cited above. 

3 The colophon to act iii of a manuscript of Mālatī-mādhava (see S. P. Pandit's introd. 
to Gaudavaho, pp. ccv, et seq.) assigns the play to a pupil of Kumārila, while the colophon to 
act iv gives the name of this pupil as Umbekācārya. But undue weight need not be attached 
to the testimony of a single manuscript to prove that these acts are substitutions, or that 
Bhavabhūti is identical with the well known pupil and cnmmentator of Kumārila, although 
chronology is not incompatible and knowledge of Mīmāmsā not impossible to infer from the 
plays. 

3 On Bhavabhūti's scholarship, see Keith in JRAS, 1914, p. 719f and Todar Mall, 
pp. xxv-xxvi, Xliii-xliv; Peterson in JBRAS, XVIII, 1891, p. 1091, 
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Kālapriyānātha, usually identified with Mahākāla, whose famous 
shrine at Ujjayinī is mentioned by Kālidāsa and Bana. 

° Although, like Bana, Bhavabhūti has given us an inter- 
esting account of himself and his family, yet, unlike Bāņa, 
he says nothing about the time when he lived. He shows 
familiarity witb court-life, but does not refer to any royal favour. 
On the contrary, he is evidently distressed by the lack of con- 
temporary appreciation of his works, and declares, with defiant 
but charming egotism, that there will some day arise a kindred 
spirit to do justice to his genius, for, ‘ time is boundless and the 
world is wide.’ The inference is possible that he had to struggle 
hard for fame and fortune, although we do not know how 
far the bliss of conjugal love, which he idealises in his 
writings, proved a solace to him in reality... In view of 
all this, it 1s surprising to find that the Kashmirian 
chronicler Kahlana * mentions Bhavabhiti, along with Vakpati- 
raja, as having been patronised by king Yasovarman of Kanya- 
kubja. Obviously, this Vākpatirāja is the author of the 
enormous, but unfinished, Prakrit poem Gaudavaha,* which 
glorifies Yasovarman and in which the poet acknowledges 
indebtedness to Bhavabhūti in eulogistic terms. As this poem 
is presumed to have been composed about 736 A.D. before 
Ya$ovarman's defeat and humiliation by king Lalitāditya of 
Kashmir,’ it is inferred that Bbavabhūti flourished, if not 
actually in the court of Yasovarman, at least during his reign, 
in the closing years of the 7th or the first quarter of the 8th 
century. This date agrees with what is known of our poet’s 
chronological relations with other writers. He is certainly 


i . E . . * . 6 
1 The view that Bhavabhūti is rural, as Kālidāsa is urban, is not Justified by bis works 


2 Raja-tarangini, iv. 144. | 

3 ed.8. P. Pandit, Bombay Skt. Ser., 1887, stanza 799 (the same reference in th: 
revised edition by N. B. Utgikar, Poona 1927). E | 

4 ‘The exact date is a matter of dispute ; see Stein's note on the point in his translation 
of the Rāja-tarangiņī, introd. sec. 85; also the works of Bhandarkar, Pandit and Belvalkai 
cited above, 
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later than Kālidāsa, with whose writings he is familiar,’ and 
apparently also than Bana, who does not mention him. The 
earliest writer to eulogise Bhavabhūti (besides Vākpatirāja) is 
Rájaéekhara,? and the earliest work in which anonymous quota- 
tions from his works occur is the Kāvyālamkāra ° of Vamana ; 
both these references set the lower limit of his date at the last 
quarter of the 8th century. 

V (The plot of the Mālatī-mādhava is based on the time-worn 
theme of love triumphant over many obstacles, but we turn 
pleasantly from royal courts to a more plebeian atmosphere and 
find greater individuality of presentation. Bhavabhiti prides 
himself (1.4) upon the ingenuity of his plot; to a certain extent, 
this is justifiable.) But the general outline of the central story 
and some of the striking incidents and episodes have been 
industriously traced to the two Kashmirian adaptations of the 
Brhatkathā, respectively made by Ksemendra * and Somadeva,’ 
with the suggestion that Bhavabhūti derived them, or at least 
hints of them, from Guņādhya's lost work. But even granting 
that the coincidences * are not accidental, it should be recognised 
that the evolving of the plot as a whole in ten acts by a dexterous 
combination of varied motifs and situations is apparently the 
poet’s own. (The central interest is made to rest, not upon 


blended together and crowded with such exciting and unexpected 


1 Seo Todar Mall, pp. xxxix-xliii, and Belvalkar, p. xl. 

3 Bāla-rāmāyaņa, i. 16. 

3 Kāvyā"” i.2.19— Mahávira^ 1.64; iv.8.6.= Uttara* i. 88. For other citations in 
rhetorica] and-anthological literature, see Todar Mall, p. xxix; but, curiously enough, Todar 
Mall omits these two citations of Vāmans. 

4 xi. 9-88 (MadirB vati) ; iii.218-30 ; v.100.163 (A$okadatta). 

$ xiii.1.17-215 (Madirávati!; v.2 (A$okadatta); xviii.2 (Madanamafijarī and Khanda- 
kapála). 

6 Buch as, impersonation and marriage in disguise, meeting of lovers in a temple, 
rescue from a wild animal (the conventional elephant being replaced by the tiger), offering 
of human flesh and seeking the sid of ghosts in the cemetery, attempted immolation by a 
magician, abduction and rescue of the heroine, etc. But some of the motifs belong to the 
figating stock-in-trade of story-telling. 
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turn of incidents as is not normally found in such stories. 
There is also some real comic relief—a rare thing in Bhava- 
bhuti—and a free use of the terrible, horrible and supernatural 
sentiments. The main plot moves round the love of Madhava, a 
young student and Mālatī, daughter of a cabinet minister ; it is 
thwarted by the interposition of a powerful suitor in Nandana, 
nominated by the king ; but it ends with achievement of success, 
partly through accidents and partly through the diplomacy of a 
shrewd, resourceful and kind-hearted Buddhist nun,' Kāmandakī, 
a friend and class-mate of the fathers of Madhava and Mālatī. 
The by-plot, which is obviously meant to be a parallel as well 
as a contrast, is concerned with the love of Makaranda and 
Madayantikā; it is linked to the main plot by presenting Mada- 
yantīkā as a sister of Mālatīs rival suitor Nandana, and by 
making Mādhava's friend Makaranda fall in love with her. The 
interweaving of the plot and the by-plot is complicated and 
diversified by the comic episode of the pretended marriage of 
Nandana to Makaranda disguised as Mālatī, as well gs by two 
sensational escapes of Mālatī from violent death. Makaranda’s 
impersonation, which also involves Madayantika’s mistaking 
him for Malati and confessing her own love to him unawares, 
ending in their elopement, is made parallel to the imposition on 
Mālatī, with a similar result, by Mādhava s taking the place of 
Malati’s companion Lavangikà; while Madhava’s valiant rescue 
of Malati from the clutches of a Kāpālika becomes, in the same 
way, a natural counterpart of Makaranda’s heroic, but somewhat 
conventional, rescue of Madayantika from the claws of a tiger. 
There can be no doubt that the dramatist knows the value 
“of contrast, but he also knows” the value of suspense ; and in 


1 The Buddhist nun as a go between, or more euphemistically a match-maker, is a 
familiar figure in Indian story-telling, and occurs in the Dasani are carita; where she 
helps Apabāravsrman to meet Kámamafijari, Ratnāvatī to regain her husband Pala ba drë, 
and Kalahakantha to evolve the scheme of winning Nimbavatī; but in this drama ane is a 
much more dignified person. Even if she freely discusses matters of love a la Kàma-áástra, 
she is a sincere, wise and loving woman, who promotes the love of the young couples partly 
cut of affection for them and partly out of the memory of her old friendship with their fathers. j 


36—1343B 
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spite of the length of the drama, the interest is sustained by 
skilful inventiveness and by a naturally developed interplay of 
two parallel, but contrasted, plots. The defect, however, is 
that the subsidiary plot and its chief characters tend to over- 
shadow the main plot and its hero and heroine. This happens 
partly on account of the important part played by the daring 
and resourceful Makaranda, by whose side the love-sick and 
melodramatic Madhava pales into the conventional hero, and 
partly by the extremely arresting character of the shrewd and 
lively Madayantika, who similarly surpasses Malati, the shy 
and hesitating official heroine. ( The action) also, notwithstanding 
a series of exciting incidents, (suffers as a whole from a vital 
weakness in the central conception, Kamandaki, with her kindly 
scheming, is undoubtedly meant to hold the key-position in the 
drama (the Kārya-vidhāna, as Kalahamsa says), far greater 
than the role of Friar Laurence in the Romea and Juliet, or of 
the Parivrājikā in Mālavikāgnimītra; but the action of the 
drama is made to depend more on a series of accidents than on 
her clever diplomacy. It is true that she takes the fullest 
advantage of lucky occurrences, but too many important events 
happen by pure accident to further her design. The tiger- 
episode, which leads to the love of Makaranda and Madayantika, 
is a veritable godsend to Kamandaki, while Mālatī, twice on 
the verge of death, is saved by the merest chance, as the drama- 
tist himself admits in v. 28. The incidents are, of course, 
dramatically justified, and the element of chance cannot be 
entirely ruled out of a drama, as out of life, but their convenient 
i frequency demands too much from credulity. They are consis- 
tent perhaps with the supernatural atmosphere, in which 
uncanny things might happen; but they leave the general 
impression that the play moves in an unreal world of folk-tale, 
in which tigers run wild in the streets, ghosts squeak in ceme; 
teries, Kāpālikas perform gruesome rites unhindered, maidens 
are abducted with murderous intent, and people adept in 
occult sciences fly through the air with both good and bad 
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purposes,—but all miraculously resolved into a final harmonious 
effect ! 

( The lack of a sense of proportion is also seen in prolonging 
the play even after it naturally ends with act viii, in which the 
king moved by the valour of Madhava and Makaranda, is disposed 
to pardon them and acknowledge the marriage. ) The episodes 
of the two abductions of Mālatī hardly arise out of the story, 
but they are added to satisfy the sensational craving for the 
terrible and the gruesome, and to fill the whole ofactixand a part 
of act x with the grief and lamentation of the hapless Madhava, 
separated from his beloved, in the approved manner of a man 
in Viraha. It may be said that the first abduction is meant to 
establish a parallelism by showing that Madhava is no less heroic 
than his friend in the rescue of his own beloved, and that the 
second abduction by Kapālakuņdalā is a natural act of revenge 
for the slaying ot Aghoraghanta; but these purposes need not 
have been realised by clumsy appendages, involving fortuitous 
coincidences, by the introduction of terrible scenes, which are 
too unreal to inspire real terror, as well as by an unnecessary 
display of poetic sentimentality, modelled obviously on the 
madness of Purūravas in Kālidāsa s drama. 

It is clear that, however lively, interesting and original the 
plot-construction of the play is, it lacks restraint, consistency 
and inevitableness. But( a still greater defect lies in Bhava- 
bhūti's tendency to over-emphasise and his inability to stop at 
the right moment, seen in a damaging degree in the highly 
poetical, but unhindered, sentimental passages.) In his attempt 
to evoke “tragic pathos, Bhavabhūti, with his unhumorous 
disposition, makes his hero faint too often, and this happens 
even at a time when he should rush to save his friend’s life in 
danger. The love-agony frequently becomes prolonged, unmanly 
land unconvincing. The exuberant descriptive and emotional 
stanzas and elaborate prose speeches,’ the high-sounding phrases 


) E.g., the long Prakrit passages in acts iii and vii, the description of the cremation- 
ground at night in act v, and the forest scene in act ix. 
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and lengthy compounds (albeit not so formidable as they look) 
had perhaps a special relish, as much for the poet as for his 
audience. Some of the passages are highly poetical and pic- 
turesque ; but they indicate an expansiveness and lack of modera- 
tion, which are fatal to dramatic movement and propriety ; and the 
fact that some of these stanzas are repeated in the other two 
plays gives the impression that the poet had them ready-made 
to be utilised whenever an opportunity presents itself. Much 
of the talk of love and grief, therefore, becomes unreal and tends 
to overwhelm action and characterisation. 

X Nevertheless, the Mālatī-mādhava possesses, in many res- 
pects, a unique interest in the history of the Sanskrit drama, 
not only as an attractive picture of certain aspects of middle-class 
life, but also because of its genuine poetic quality.) It is really an 
interesting story cast in a loose dramatic form, rather than an 
accomplished drama, but inventiveness and movement are not 
wanting. (There is little individuality in its chief hero and 
heroine, who are typically sentimental lovers, making a lot 
of fuss about themselves, but Makaranda and Madayantika, as 
well as Kamandaki, show that the author’s power of characterisa- 
tion is not of a mean order.) There is indeed a great deal of 
melodrama, of which it is difficult fora romantic play to steer 
clear entirely, but which often mars its pathetic and dramatic 
effect; and the gratuitous introduction of supernatural and 
horrible scenes may be pertinently questioned. It must, however, 
he admitted that there is a great deal of real poetry and passion in 
Bhavabhiti’s picture of youthful love, which reaches its most 
mature and mellow expression in his Uttara-rüma-carita. If the 
Mālatī-mādhava is one of his earliest works,' the faults are 
those of youth and inexperience; but Bhavabhiti, even in 
this sentimental play, is far more serious than most light- 
hearted Sanskrit poets, and the intense poetic quality of his 


! The Mahāvīra-carita is often taken to be Bhavabhüti's earliest work, but it is 
difficult to dogmatise on the question of its priority to the Mālatī-mādhava. The 
Uttara-carita is unquestionably the most mature work, as the poet himself indicates. 
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erotic stanzas, with their music,' colouring and fervour, 
relieves their banality. The picture of Mālatī, tossed between 
love and duty and reluctantly yielding to a stolen marriage, 
or the description of the first dawning of the passion in 
Madhava and its effect on his youthful mind, is in the best 
manner of the poet and is much superior to what one finds 
normally in Sanskrit sentimental literature. The key-note of 
this weird but passionate love-story is perhaps given in the 
works of Makaranda (i. 17) when he says that the potent will of 
love wanders unobstructed in this world, youth is susceptible, 


and every sweet and charming thing shakes off the firmness of 
the mind. It is a study of the poetic possibilities of the 


undisciplined passion of youth ; but no other Sanskrit poet, well 
versed as he isin the delineation of such sentiment, has been 


able to present it with finer charm and more genuine emotional 
inflatus. 


If the Mālatī-mādhava is defective in plot-construction, 
much improvement is seen in this respect in the Mahāvīra-carita) 
which|reveals*a clearer conception of dramatic technique and 


! In this play Bhavabhüti employs a large number of metres, about twenty-five, with 


considerable skill, including rarer metres like Dandaka (v.23; fifty-four syllables in each 
foot), Nardataka (v. 31, ix. 18) and Aparavaktra (ix. 28). The Sloka is not frequent (occurring 
about 14 times), but other chief metres, in their order of frequency, are Vasantatilaka, 
Sārdūlavikrīdita, Sikharini, Malini, Mandākrāntā and Hāarinī, the shorter metres being 
generally ured for softer sentiments and the longer for the heroic and the awe-inspiring. 
There are eleven Āryās, to which Kālidāsa also shows partiality. In the Mahavira-carita 
Bhavabhiti uses twenty different metres, in which the Sloka appears in about one-third of 
the tctal number of stanzas, the Sārdūlavikrīdita, Vasantatilaka, Sikharini, Sragdharā, 
Mandākrāntā and Upajāti coming next in order of frequency; the only unusual metre is 
Mālyabhārā found in a single stanza, while the Āryā occurs only thrice. The 
Uttara-carita has the same metfes as above, but here the Sloka easily leads and the 
Sikharini comes next to it, after which comes the Vasantatilaka and Šārdūlavikrīģita, 
while the Sragdharā, Drutavilambita and Manjubhāgiņī are sporadic here, as in Mālatī. 
It is noteworthy that there is not a single Prakrit verse in all the three plays. Bhavabhüti's 
Prakrit in prose passages, with their long compounds (which remind one of Vákpatiràja's 
laboured verse), is obviously influenced by Sauskrit usage, but ıt is sparingly employed in the 
Mahavira. His vocabulary, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, has a tendency to prolixity, but it 
is extensive and g»nerally adequate, while his poetic style is fully consistent with his poetical 
imagery and feeling. 
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workmanship, even if it is feebler in characterisation and in the 
literary quality of its poetical stanzas. It dramatises in seven 
acts! the early history of Rima, beginning a little before his 
marriage and ending with his return from Lanka and coronation) 
The theme is found ready-made, but since the epic story is in 
the form of a narrative, containing a large number of episodes, 
incidents and characters, a mere panoramic reproduction of a 
series of pictures is hardly enough for a drama proper. The 
problem before the dramatist is not only to select such incidents 
and characters as are necessary and appropriate, but also where 
such selection is difficult, to modify and adjust them in such a 
way as to make the different units well arranged with adequate 
dramatic motive and unity of action. (Iu making daring, but 
judicious, changes even in a well-known and accepted story, 
Bhavabhüti gives evidence not only of his boldness and power 
of ingenious invention, but also of his sense of dramatic cons- 
truction. Accordingly, the whole action is conceived as a feud 
of Ravana against Rama. The seed of dramatic conflict and 
movement is found in Ravana’s discomfiture as a suitor by the 
rejection of his messenger and by the betrothal of Sita to Rama 
at the Svayamvara.  hàüvana's desire for revenge at this insult to 
his pride and valour is further inflamed by death of Tātakā, 
Subābu and other demons at the hands of Rama; and the action 
is set in motion by the deplomacy of Ravana’s valiant minister 
Malyavat, which includes the crafty instigation by him of 


! Unfortunately, the geauineness of the last two acts, namely, the sixth and the 
seventh, and the concluding part of the fifth act is not beyond question. Bhavabhūti's 
authorship of the text up to v. 46 alone is proved by the agreement of all manuscripts and 
printed editions; but for the rest we have (í) the Vulgate text, fonnd in most North Indian 
manuscripts and generally printed in most editions, (v1) the text of Subrahmanya, found 
in South Indian manuscripts, (printed in Ratnam  Aiyat's edition as such) and 
(iii) the text of Vināyaks (printed in Todar Mall's ed.), which agrees with the Vulgate in 
having the same text for acta vi and vii, but differs from it, as well as from Subrahmanya's 
text, in the portion from v. 46 to the end of that act. None of these supplementary texts 
probably represents Bhavabhüti's own text, which is perhaps lost. For a discussion of the 
whole question see Todar Mall’s introductioh, reviewed in detail by 8. K. De in IA, LIX, 
1930, pp. 18-18, 
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Parasurama and the despatch of Sūrpaņakhā in the clever dis- 
guise of the nurse Mantharā, the second episode ingeniously 
exonerating Kaikeyi and supplying a motive for Šūrpaņakhā's 
later conduct. The first scheme fails, the second succeeds, after 
which the abduction of Sītā becomes easy. In order to frustrate 
Rama’s efforts, there is then the intrigue of Malyavat with 
Valin, which serves the twofold purpose of exculpating the 
dubious conduct of Rama and avoiding the unseemly fraternal 
quarrel between Valin and Sugriva. But Valin dies; and on 
the failure of diplomacy, nothing remains but the use of force, 
leading to the denouement of Ràvana's defeat and death, rescue 
of Sita and coronation of Rama. The changes, therefore, in the 
original story are many, but they are justified by the necessity of 
evolving a well-knit and consistent plot ; and the action is deve- 
loped mainly on the basis of a conflict between - strategy and 
straightforwardness. Whatever may be said about its adequacy, 
the attempt to motivate the episodes shows considerable 
dramatic sense and skill, 

But the plot fails to impress us as a whole. The central 
conception of the dramatic conflict is weak. The strategy of 
Mālyavat fails, not because it is met with an equally ingenious 
counter-strategy, not even because Rama has superior strength 
and resources, but because it is destined that Rama, with virtue 
in his favour, must ultimately win. On the side of villainy, 
Bhavabhüti was doubtless permitted to take as much liberty 
with the original story as he wished, but perhaps he could 
not do so with equal impunity on the side of virtue; the 
entire dramatic conflict, therefore, becomes unconvincing. 
The plot also suffers from Bhavabhüti's usual lack of restraint 
and of the sense of proportion, which 1s so glaring in his 
Malati-madhava, from a greater feebleness of characterisation 
and from a heavier and more uncouth style and diction. 
As in his Uttara-carita, Rama here is human and normal, 
but he is conceived as the ideal hero of valour, nobility and 
chivalry, and the human traits of his character (as also those 
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of Sita, who is here presented as fidelity incarnate) are not made 
as appealing as they are in Bhavabhūti's more mature play. 
Malyavat is shrewd and resourceful and has a sense of better 
things, but he falls far below Cāņakya or Raksasa.  Paraéu- 
rāma's great prowess is balanced by his furious temper; Vālin 8 
magnanimity by his susceptibility to bad advice; Ravana’s 
qualities of body and mind by his inclination to thoughtless 
passion ; but none of these characters rises above mediocrity, 
and there is hardly any development of character by action, 
hardly any fine colouring or diversity of shading. Bhavabhiti also 
appears to be less successful in the heroic than in the softer 
sentiments ; it is a kind of flaunting, but really meek and book- 
ish, heroism that he paints even in his Rama. Moreover, 
action is often substituted by narration of events in Jong and 
tedious speeches. The Bharata-episode at the end of act iv and 
the scene between Valin and Sugriva are indeed ably executed, 
but Malyavat’s self-revelation is carried to an unnecessary and 
tiresome length. Like the lamentation of Madhava, spread over 
an act and a half, the wordy warfare between Para$uráma, on 
the one hand, and Janaka, Dagaratha, Rama and their friends 
on the other, is dragged tediously through two acts. All such 
passages reveal the author's multifarious knowledge and rhetori- 
cal power, but they also show a distinct desire for parade and 
tend to hamper reality and rapidity of action, as well as effective- 
ness of characterisation. In all this, Bhavabhüti may have been 
carried away by convention, but temperamentally he appears to 
be too prone to over-elaboration by means of description and 
declamation; and even if his language in this play is often 
vigorous and adequate, it lacks his usual ease and grace. 

Even if still deficient in action, for which the theme hardly 
affords much scope, the Uttara-rama-carita shows a much greater 
command of dramatic technique and characterisation.’ It is un- 
doubtedly Bhavabhūti's masterpiece, the product, as the poet 


1 A detailed appreciative study of Bhavabhüti's dramatic art and technique will be 
found in Belyalkar’s introduction to the play, pp. Ixxvi-Ixxxv. 
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himself declares, of his mature genius, and has deservedly earned 
the high reputation of having equalled the dramatic masterpiece 
of Kālidāsa, It depicts in seven acts the later history of Rama 
extending from the exile of Sita to the final reunion; and 
Bhavabhüti's literary characteristics may be studied to the best 
advantage in this work, which reaches a high level as a drama 
but which undoubtedly ranks higher for its intense poetic quality. 
Bhavabhüti derives his theme from the Rāmāyaņa; but to suit 
his dramatic purpose he does not, as in his earlier Rama-drama, 
hesitate to depart in many points from his authoritative epic 
original. Theconception, for instance, of the picture-gallery 
scene, derived probably from a hint supplied by Kalidasa 
(Raghu® xiv. 25), and of the invisible presence of Sita in 
a spirit-form during Rāma's visit to Paficavati, of Rama's 
meeting with Vasanti and confession, the fight between Lava and 
Candraketu, the visit of Vasistha and others to Valmiki's hermi- 
tage, and the enactment of a miniature play or masque on 
Rama’s later history composed by Valmiki, are skilful details 
which are invented for the proper development of his dramatic 
theme, as well as for the suitable expression of his poetic powers. 
Here again, Bhavabhūti's principal problem is not the creation 
but the adequate motivation of an already accepted story. 
While not monotonously adhering to his original, he accepts for 
his particutar dramatic purpose the epic outlines of a half- 
mythical and half-human legend of bygone days, which had 
already taken its hold on the popular imagination by its pathos 
and poetry, but he reshapes it freely with appropriate romantic 
and poetical situations, which bring out all the ideal and drama- 
tic implications of a well known story. In taking up the theme 
of conjugal love as a form of pure, tender and spiritual affection, 
ripening into an abiding passion, Bhavabhüti must have 
realised that its beauty and charm could be best brought out by 
avoiding the uncongenial realism of contemporary life and going 
back to the poetry and idealism of olden days. It was not his 
purpose to draw the figures on-his canvas on the generous and 
37—1343B 
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heroic scale of the Epic ; but he wanted to add to the ancient 
tale an intensity of human feeling, which should transform an 
old-world legend into one of everyday experience, the story of 
high ideals into one of vivid reality. 

In this drama Bhavabhiti idealises conjugal love through the 
chastening influence of sorrow, and he does this ina way which 
is unparalleled in Sanskrit, or perhaps in any literature.) There 
are indeed some charming pictures of domestic happiness in 
Indian literature; but the causes, both social and religious, 
which lowered women in public estimation by depriving them 
of their early freedom and dignity, naturally hindered the evolu- 
tion of a free conjugal relation. It is conceivable that the larger 
and more heterogenous group comprising the family in ancient 
India may have also hampered its growth; for a girl left her 
father’s home to enter the home, not of her husband, but of her 
father-in-law, and the husband is often merely one of the factors 
of the big family. Wedded love was indeed highly prized, but 
ordinary marriages were perhaps often prompted by motives of 
convenience, among which must be reckoned the necessity of 
having a son for religious purposes ; and self-choice of husband 
was almost entirely confined to the Epics, being forbidden by the 
customary Smrtis, even if permitted by the Kàma-$àstra. The 
Asokan edicts, though now and then didactic on family rela- 
tions, are silent on conjugal life. Buddhism brought greater 
freedom to women; but the Epics, as well as the Dharma- 
Sāstras, are full of utilitarian precepts—not merely priestly 
generalisations—regarding marriage, and domestic happiness is 
still summed up in the loyalty of a fruitful, patient and thrifty 
wife. Moreover, the existence of polygamy, which was perhaps 
the Dharma more of the higher classes than of the people in 
general, rendered the position of the wife difficult and sometimes 
less than real. When, like queen "Dbāriņī, she finds herself 
treated by her husband with scant grace and deserted for a 
younger rival, it becomes useless for her to show her temper and 
jealousy like Ir&vati; she can, if -she is shrewd and discreet, 
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only say pathetically : na me eso maccharassa kalo (‘this is not 
for me a time for jealousy '), and all that is possible for her to 
do is to make the best of a bad job by falling back upon her own 
sense of dignity and pride. The author of the Mrcchakatika 
discreetly keeps Carudatta’s wife in the background; on the 
very rare occasions in which she does appear, we have just a sad 
and dignified picturé, in which her gentleness and generosity 
are not feigned indeed but are apparently virtues made of helpless 
necessity. 

It is natural, therefore, that even from antiquity Indian 
opinion represents the god of love as different from the deities 
who preside over marriage and fertility. No doubt, restrictions 
placed on the physical gratification of love, except in marriage, 
are due not only to moral and social necessity, but they also 
indicate a tendency which harmonises with the biological law 
that mating is the final cause of love. But in a society where 
mating was also a religious duty and where conjugal relation was 
moulded by a peculiar social evolution, an errant tendency was 
inevitable; and many writers have not hesitated to express a 
startingly heterodox view. ‘There are indeed genuine praises of 
the wife, but one poet, for instance, represents married life as a 
prison-house, and the usual note,is that of the glorification of 
the love-union permitted by Kama-sastra. It is not difficult to 
understand a similar attitude, occasionally, on the part of ‘the 
wife. Apart from the numberless tales of naughty and cunning 
wife’s intrigues in Sanskrit folk-tale, a more refined sentiment 
is expressed by one woman-poet who is impatient with the perfect 
spouse, who has all the virtues of a stage-hero, but none of a 
lover, which alone can make her happiness perfect. Free and 
continuous courtship is thus recognised as a stimulus of per- 
manent love. Married love can remain unspoiled by time and 
familiarity and retain its romance and beauty only where there 
is enough of that idealism which can make such continuous 
courtship possible and redeem it from the debasing contact of 
the littleness. of life’s daily experience. In such a discouraging 
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atmosphere, where the tendency to take the marriage-vow 
lightly was not uncommon, Bhavabhūti had the courage to 
represent conjugal love as a serious and abiding human passion, 
as a blend of sex-feeling, parent-feeling and comradeship, or as 
expressed in the words of the wise Kamandaki (vi. 18): '' Know, 
my dear children, that to a wife her husband and to a husband 
his lawful wife, are, each to each, the dearest of friends, the 
sum-toial of relationships, the completeness of desire, the perfec- 
tion of treasures, even life itself," The implications, both real 
and ideal, of such love, are best brought out, in the idea of our 
poet, not by an invented plot, nor by a story based on the narrow 
realism of actual life, but by the idealism, pathos and poetry of an 
intensely human legend of the past, round which a hundred 
romantic associations have already gathered. 

(Bhavabhūti's Rama and Sità are from the beginning man 
and woman of more strenuous and deeper experience than 
Dusyanta and his woodland love. In the opening act, which has 
been praised so often and which strikes the keynote of the drama, 
the newly crowned king of Ayodhya with his beloved spouse 
and his ever faithful brother is looking over pictures which recall 
the dear memory of their past sorrow. This scene, which is 
made the occasion for the tenderand deep attachment of Rama 
and Sita to show itself, also heightens by contrast the grief of 
separation which immediately follows. There is a fine note of 
tragic irony not only in Rama's assurance that such a separation 
as they had suffered would never happen again, in Lakgmana’s 
inadvertent allusion to the fire-ordeal and Rama’s instant declara- 
tion of his disbelief in baseless rumours, but also in Sita’s 
passionate clinging to the memories of past joy and sorrow on the 
verge of a still more cruel fate. The blow comes just at a 
moment when the tired, timid and confiding Sita falls asleep 
on the arms of her husband, who is lost in his own thoughts of 
love. When the cup of happiness, full to the brim, was raised 
to his lips it was dashed off from Rāma's hand; and one can 
understand the sentimental breakdown which immediately follows 
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in the conflict between his love and his stern sense of kingly 
duty. With the responsibilities of the state newly laid on his 
shoulders, Ràma is perhaps more self-exacting than is right or 
just to himself and his beloved; but having abandoned the 
faithful and dear wife, who was his constant companion ever since 
childhood, his suffering knows no bounds. Both his royal and 
personal pride is deeply wounded by the thought that such an 
unthinkable stain should attach to the purity of his great love and 
to the purity of the royal name he bears. > 

The scene of the next two acts is laid in the old familiar 
surroundings of Dandaka and Paíicavati, which Rama revisits. 
Twelve years have elapsed ; his grief has mellowed down; but he 
is still loyal and devoted to the memory of his banished wife. The 
sorrow, which has become deep-seated, 1s made alive with the 
recollection of their early experience of married love in these 
forests, where even in exile they had been happy. The situation 
is dramatically heightened by making the pale, sorrowing but 
resigned Sita appear in a spirit-form,) unseen by mortals, and 
become an unwilling, but happy, listener to the confessions which 
her husband makes unknowingly to Vāsantī of his great love and 
fidelity. Sītā's resentment is real and reasonable, and she is still 
mystified as to why Rama abandoned her. She comes on the 
scene with despair and resignation in her heart, but it is not for 
her to sit in judgment on his conduct. She appears as the true 
woman and loving wife which she has not ceased to be, and is 
willing to be convinced. Unknown to each other, the recon- 
ciliation of hearts is now complete; and with an admirable 
delicacy of touch the dramatist describes her gradual, but 
generous, surrender to the proof that, though harsh, he deeply 
loves her and has suffered no less. (When Vāsantī, who cannot 
yet take kindly to Rama, reproves him on his heartless act to 
his wife in a half-finished, but bitter, speech (iii. 26) and 
denounces him in her righteous wrath, her pitiless words 
aggravate his grief; but the unseen Sita, with a characteristic 
want of logic but with the true instinct of a loving heart, 
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now defends her husband and resents all disparagement from 
outside. |The denouement of reunion is only a logical develop- 
ment of this scene; and the recognition scene in act iv in which 
Bhavabhiti, like Kalidasa, represents the offspring as the crown 
of wedded love, forms a natural psychological climax. By remov- 
ing the inevitable tragedy of the original story, Bhavabhüti runs 
the risk of weakening the artistic effect of his drama, but the 
denouement of happy ending is not here a mere observance of 
convention, brought about in a forced way. It is naturally 
developed by rehandling the entire theme and creating new 
situations, and no other conclusion is possible from the poet s 
skilful readjustment of motives and incidents. It is a drama in 
which the tragic climax occurs, with the sorrow and separation, 
at the beginning ; and it requires a considerable mastery of the 
dramatic art to convert it from a real tragedy into a real comedy 
of happiness and reunion. It cannot be said that Bhavabhüti 
does not succeed. i 

Bhavabhüti praises himself for his ‘‘ mastery of speech’’ 
and claims merit for felicity and richness of expression as 
well as for depth of meaning; and the praise that he arrogates 
for himself is not. undeserved. The qualities in which he excels 
are his power of vivid and "often rugged, or even grotesgue, 
description, the nobility and earnestness of his conception, a 
genuine emotional tone, and a love for all that is deep and poig- 
nant, as well as grand and awe-inspiring, in life and nature. 
Contrasted with Kalidasa, however, he lacks polish and fastidious 
technical finish : but, as we have already said, his tendency was 
not towards the ornate and the finical but towards the grotesque 
and the rugged, not towards reserve but towards abandon) This 
would explain (.to a certain extent, why his so-called dramas are 
in reality dramatic poems, and his plot is, at least in his earlier 
plays, a string of incidents or pictures without any real unity. 
Bhavabhüti cannot write in the lighter vein, but takes his subject 
too seriously ; he has no humour, but enough of dramatic irony ; 
he can hardly attain perfect artistic aloofness, but too often 
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merges himself in his subject ; he has more feeling than real 
poetry.) 

His Uttara-rama-carita shows indeed considerable dramatic 
skill, but it appeals more as an exceedingly human story of love 
and suffering, steeped in the charm of poetry and sentiment. 
It is chiefly in this that its merit lies. The story is drawn from 
the Epic, but the picture is far more homely, far morc real; the 
emotion is far more earnest than is usual in Sanskrit love-poetry. 
Bhavabhūti is not concerned with romantic and light-hearted 
intrigues, nor does his theme, in spite of the introduction of the 
supernatural, consist of the treatment of a legendary subject, 
removed from the reality of common experience. His 
delineation of love as an emotion is finely spiritual and yet 
intensely human. His descriptions are marked by an extra- 
ordinary realism of sensation and vividness of touch. While 
preserving the essential ideality of a theme, which was cherished 
through ages as an elevated conception, he invests it with a 
higher poetical naturalness, based on the genuine emotions of 
common manhood and womanhood. In this he vies successfully 
with Kālidāsa) 

\ It is natural, therefore, that in Indian estimation Bhavabhiti 
should rank next to Kalidasa as a poet, if not as a dramatist. To 
be judged by this lofty standard is itself a virtual acknowledgment 
of high merit ; and it is not an altogether unjust praise.) Bhava- 
bhūti's shortcomings are those of an exuberant poetic mind, lacking 
the much-desired restraint of an artist, and they are manifest on 
the surface; but he has excellences which place him very high. 
As a dramatist he does not certainly lack power, but perhaps he 
is not as successful as Kālidāsa, much less than Südraka or 
Vigakhadatta. His tendency to exaggerate, to strain deliberately 
after effect and accumulate series of them, to indulge in senti- 
mental prolixity, to take things too earnestly and identify himself 
with them, are faults which are fatal to a good dramatist. His 
lack of humour, which is partially responsible for these aberra- 
tions, does not indicate a disorganised mind, but it is perhaps a 
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temperamental insufficiency, which makes his mind too elevated 
and inelastic to appreciate fully the lighter side of life and 
embrace in broad and sparkling sympathy all kinds of men and 
things. He is too profoundly interested in bis characters and 
their sentiments to care for action as such. In a narrative we 
are told what occurs, in a drama we see the actual occurrence ; in 
Bhavabhūti's plays, comparatively little happens, though much 
is said. And yet he does not excel in mere narrative. His 
genius is lyrical, implying a development of feeling and reflection 
at the expense of action; it is too often so in principle, even 
when it is not soin form. He cannot project himself properly 
into his characters ; he is too personal to be entirely self-effacing, . 
too impetuous to be smooth and even. Bhavabhūti is indeed not 
a shadowy figure, but lives vividly in his works; he is one of the 
few charmingly egoistic poets in Sanskrit, who seldom loses 
sight of himself, but permeates his writings (even though they are 
dramas) with the flavour of a rugged but lovable personality. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that his emotions carry him away, 
often further than the limits of art. His sentiment becomes 
sentimentality, and his pathos the spectacular sensibility of the 
man of feeling rather than the poignant rush of tragic sorrow. 
He is a master of aggravated pathos rather than of heroic agony. 
He does not condense a world of emotion in one terse pregnant 
phrase of concentrated passion, but dilutes the strength of the 
poetic nucleus by diffusing it into graceful and sonorous periods. 
Perhaps popular taste did not disapprove of such naked wallowing 
in the pathetic ; and very few Sanskrit poets, in accordance with 
the accepted theory of sentiment, would resist the opportunity of 
a free outpouring in sentimental verse and prose. But these are 
not mere concessions to the groundlings, nor is theory not 
emphatic in the sound view that sentiments should be suggested 
rather than expressed. The unauthorised practice of wordy 
emphasis springs rather from an excess of sensibility inherent in 
Bhavabhūti's poetic imagination, which is never tired by un- 
chartered freedom, Leaving aside his Madhava, even his Rama’s 
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prolonged lamentations, tears and faintings, however poetic, 
are overdone and become undignified. 

There can be no denying these facts, which are obvious even 
to a superficial reader of Bhavabhūti's plays. Bhavabhūti is 
fortunate in having good editors and apologists,—the kindred 
spirits for whom he cried in his life-time ; but his merits are also 
too obvious to require a justification of his demerits. It is not of 
much consequence if his dramas, judged by a strict standard, are 
really dramatic poems; it is the type in which Bhavabhiti 
excels, and he should be judged by what he actually aims at 
and achieves. Other dramatists may exhibit a greater 
degree of some characteristic quality, but it is scarcely too 
much to say that none among the successors of Kālidāsa 
surpasses Bhavabhūti in pure poetry. It is not necessary to 
prove 1t by quoting instances of his mastery of poetical imagery, 
thought and expression in every variety of melting modulation or 
sounding pomp; the spirit of poetry, quite indefinable but easily 
perceivable, pervades all his writings in their theme and treat- 
ment, and more especially, in the charming series of lyric 
stanzas which Bhavabhüti alone could write. If he is a poet of 
human passion, having a strong perception of the nobility of 
human character and its deeply felt impulses and emotions, he 
is noless a lover of the overwhelming grandeur of nature, 
enthroned in the solitude of dense forests, sounding cataracts and 
lofty mountains. It is not often that his passionate humanism 
and naturalism yield to mere academicism. If he expresses his 
sensations with a painful and disturbing intensity’ and often 


1 Jn his description of primal sensations Bhavabhūti is as often direct as he is uncouth, 
but terribly appropriate, in his selection of words. The word grāvan, for instance, in his 
famous line, describing Rama’s poignant sorrow (Uttara^ i. 28), is not dainty like 
Kālidāsa's upala, but it cannot be substituted fora weaker word. His jagged description 
of the Dandaka forest, though often bizarre and even grotesque, can be contrasted in this 
respect to the refined charm of Kālidāsa's pictures of nature. Bhavabhüti is one of. the 
few Sanskrit poets who cin describe a sensation in its intense vividness, without investing 
it with an ideal glamour or domesticnting it. Wtness, for instance his description of 
the sensation of touch in Uttara® i. 85, Malati® vi. 12 and Mahavira’ ii. 22. He is not gross 
nor sensual, but it is not correct to say that bis ideas and objects are spiritually rarefied; on.the 
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strays into the rugged and the formless (or, shall we say, evo lves 
his own form of art and expression ?), he thereby drinks deep at 
the very fountain of life ; he realises the man’s joy, even if he loses 
the artist's serenity. His unevenness and inequality, even his 
verbosity and slovenliness, are tbus explicable. Bhavabhiti 
suffers from theexcess of his qualities, but the qualities are 
those of a great, but powerfully sensitive, poetic mind. (His 
contemporaries called him Srikantha “Divine Throat”, perhaps 
in homage to his divine music; but since it is alsothe name of 
the rugged and powerful deity, who swallowed poison in lieu of 
nectar, the epithet is justified by Bhavabhüti's mastery ot 
overmastering passion, by his nervous energy and terrible 
sincerity, which scorn mere polish and finish, but speak, with 
palpitating warmth, of things lying at the very core of his being. 


g. Yašovarman, Māyurāja and Others 


The Mallikā-māruta,! a Prakarana in ten acts, was at one 
time ascribed to Dandin, butit is now known to be the work of 
Uddaņdin or Uddandanatha, who was patronised by the Zamorin 
Mānavikrama of Calicut (Kukkutakroda) at about the middle of 
the 17th century. A poor imitation of Mālatī-mādhava, it 
describes the love of Mallika, daughter of a Vidyādhara king, 
and Maruta, a Kuntala prince, with the subsidiary episode of the 
love of his friend Kalakantha and her maid Ramayantika; it has 
also a female magician Mandākinī two escapes from mad 
elephants and two abductions. To Bana is sometimes attributed 
a drama. of little merit, entitled Parvati-parinaya? in five acts, 


contrary, the touch of sensuousness is too warmly conspicious to be ignored. The comparison 
with the sublimely academic Milton and the coldly polished Thomas Gray, suggested by 
Lanman, is barely justifiable. 

1 Ed. Jivananda Vidyasegar, with comm. of Ranganātha, Calcutta 1878. See 
Pischel, introd. to Srágüra-tilaka, p. 10; 8. Kuppusvami, Descript. Cat. Madras “ott. 
Orient. Library, vol. xxi, Madras 1918, No. 12580. 

— :* Printed many times, e.g. by M. R. Telang, NSP, Bowls 1892, i by T. R. 
Ratnam Aiyar, Madras 1898; by R. V. Ktishnamacharisr, Sri-Vāņī-Vilāsa Press, Srirangam, 
1906 ; by R. Schmidt, Leipzig 1917. For bibliography, see Sten Konow, p. 105, note." On the 
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which has a theme similar to (or, one might say, whichis an 
undramatic dramatisation of) that of the Kumāra-sambhava; but 
it is really the work of a comparatively modern Abhinava Bana, 
named Vāmana Bhatta Bana, who was a court-poet of the Reddi 
prince Vema of Kondvidu at the end of the 14th and the begin 
ning of the 15th century, and who also wrote a small but highly 
erotic Bhana entitled Srūgāra-bhūsaņa. * Of the lost drama, 
Mukuta-taditaka, cited and ascribed to Bana by Bhoja in his 
Srigāra-prakāša * and by Caņdapāla in his commentary on the 
Nala-campū,* nothing is known, except that the drama apparently 
dealt with the Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s fight with 
Duryodhana. Another drama, called Sārada-candrikā, by Bana is 
known only by Sāradātanaya's reference in his Bhāvaprakāša.* 
Yaéovarman, king of Kanyakubja, who is mentioned by 
Kahlana as a patron of Bhavabhūti and Vākpatirāja, was the 
author of a lost Nātaka, entitled Ramabhuudaya, which is 
cited by Ānandavardhana,* and which, according to Sāradā- 


work and the author, see K. T. Telang in JA, III, 1874, p. 219f; K. Glaser, Uber Bána's 
Pārvatīpariņaya-nātaka, SWA 1883 (reprint, Wien 1883), gives the text in Roman, as in 
Bombay, ed., but badly edited; R. Schmidt inJA, XXXV, 1906, p. 215f. 

' Ed. Sivada and Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896, 1910. 

2 See S. K. De in BSOS, IV, 1926, p. 289. 

3 Keith, SD, p, 182, note 3. 

4 Ed. Gaekwad's Orient Ser., p. 252: It is surmised that the plot of this play refer- 
red to Bana’s story of Candrāpīda's death and revival. In this connexion it is noteworthy that 
commenting on an erotic stanza, ascribed to Bana, Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicāra" (ad, 
él. 14), thinks that the stanza ın question describes the Viraha of Kadaubari; but iu does 
not occur in Bāņa's romance. Considering the fact that Bana never lived to finish his 
romance, it is very unlikely that he wrote either a dramatic or metrical version of the story, 
especially because the revival of Candrapida is not an item in Bāņa's portion of the romance, 
A large number of verses, untraceable in Bāņa's known works, are cited in the anthologies 
(see Thomas, Kvs, pp. 55.59) : but no safe conclusion is possible from them regarding his 
authorship of other works; and some of the stanzas might belong to Abbinava Banas of 
later times. 

6 Dhvanydloka, ed. NSP, Bombay 1911, pp. 183, 148 (name of the suthor given by 
Abhinavagupta). The play is also cited in the Dašarūpaka ed. NSP, Bombay 1917), i. 46; 
in the Nātyadarpaņa (ed. Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1929), pp. 45, 56, 79.01, 96, 
109, 116, 144, 188 (the references are to different acts); in Nāfaka-lakgaņa-ratna-koša (ed., 
M. Dillon, Oxford Univ. Press, 1933), pp. 83, 130, as well as in Bhoja's Srūgāra" (BSOS, IV, 


1926, p. 982). 
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tanaya, consisted of six acts. Some of the large number of 
quotations found under Ya$ovarman's name in the anthological 
and rhetorical literature’ probably belonged to this drama, 
which presumably dealt with the entire Ramayana story.’ 

Of Mayuraja, author of another lost Rama-drama, named 
Udatta-raghava, we have no information ; but his work is cited 
five times in the Dasarüpaka * and is known earlier to Abhinava- 
gupta ‘and Kuntaka. One of the eulogistic verses of Rāja- 
$ekhara, given in the Sūkti-muktāvalī of Jahlana (iv. 82),° speaks 
of Māyurāja as a Kalacuri poet, but since our knowledge of the 
Kalacuri dynasty of this period is meagre, the poet, if he was a 
Kalacuri prince, cannot be identified. 

Anangaharsa Mātrarāja,” son of king Narendravardhana, is 
more fortunate in the fact that his drama, Tāpasa-vatsarāja-carita,* 
has survived in a unique Šāradā manuscript. Nothing is known 
of him, but his work offers in six acts a variation of the theme of 
the Svapna-vāsavadatta by making Udayana, king of Vatsa, turn 
into an almost demented ascetic out of grief for bis queen’s 
alleged death, while Yaugandharāyaņa succeeds by a ruse to 
marry the king to Padmāvatī who is enamoured of Udayana 
from a portrait. The reunion with Vāsavadattā, who also turns 


1 Eee Thomas, Kve, pp. 70-76, and references cited therein. 

2 For aconjectural summary of the plot of this play from later citations, see R. 
Ramamurthi in Jour. Orient. Research, Madras, IIT, 1929, pp. 268-72. 

3 ii. 58; iii. 8, 24 (with name of the author) ; iv. 13, 28. 

4 In his commentary on Bharata, ch. xix. 

5 Ed. S. K. De, Calcutta 1928, pp. 225, 244 (author's name not given). 

6 Two of Máyurüja's verses are also quoted in this anthology (90. 10; 92.5). The 

NGtya-darpana aleo quctes this work thrice (pp. 66, 116,194) without tbe name of the author. 

The Kulapatyanka, cited several time in the Nataka-ratna-koéo, probably refers to an act of 
this drama in which the abduction of Sit& occurs. It appears from these and other citations 
that Māyurāja made certain modifications in the original Ramayana story by making 
Lakgmaņa pursue the golden deer and Rama follow him later, and by eliminating, after 
Bhav abLiti, the element of treachery in the slaying of Valin. 

7 There is no authority for identifying him with Māyurāja; see S.K. De in J RAS, 
1924, p. 664. 

8 Ed. Yadugiri Yatiraja, Bangalore 1928, from the Berlin manuscript of the play 
Weber, No. 2166, which is described and quoted by Hultzsch in Nachrichten d. Gēttingischen 
Gesselschaft, 1886, p. 224f. 
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into a Parivrājikā, occursat Prayāga at a melodramatic moment 
when the king and Vāsavadattā, both tired of life, are about to 
commit suicide. The play has some real poetry and pathos, with 
a great deal of lamentation in elegant and touching verses, 
clearly after Vikramorvašīga ; but there is hardly any action or 
any convincing characterisation. The work is known to 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, ' as well as to Kuntaka, ? 
and there can be no doubt that it belongs to a period earlier than 
the middle of the 9th centnry. ° 

Both Abhinavagupta * and Kuntaka mention and quote from 
a large number of lost dramas, which are of unknown date and 
mostly of unknown authorship, but which, being cited by them, 
presumably belongs to this period. They are: Chalita-rama, 
Krtyārāvaņa, Māyū-puspaka (all three Rāma-dramas), Pratimā- 
niruddha (ascribed by Vātya-darpaņa to Vasunāga, son of 
Bhimadeva), Pāņdavānandu,—all Natakas, and a Prakarna called 
Puspa-disitaka (or Cbhiisttaka).° To this list may be added the 
following plays mentioned by Abbinavagupta alone: Pratijñā- 


! In his Locana and his commentary on Bharata Anandavardhana quotes anonymously 


(p. 131) utkampini bhayā” from ini 16. Also cited by Bhoja in Srngāra*. The quotations 
are fally traced in the edition mentioned above. 

2  Kuptaka guctes, wittout naming the author, from acts ii (pp. 151-62), iii-iv (pp. 229- 
30). The play is alsocitec exter sively inthe Nalya darpara, pp. £0, 84, 43, 66. 67, 100, 106, 
107. 

3 A Manoramē-vatsarāja by Bbimata ıs algo cited sn the Najya-darpana (p. 144). We 
know that Manoramā is a handmaid of Priyadaršikā in Harga’s drama; does this play deal 
with another amour of Udayana withher? Another work of Bbimata, named Svapena- 
dašānana, is menticned by Ehoja and Rājatekhora, the latter describing Bhimuta as Kalifijara- 
pati and author of five plays; see Sten Konow, p. 87, Keith, SD, p. 289. He may or may not 
be identical with Bhima, author of Prattjfià-cánakya. The Vīņā.vāsavadatta (ed. Kuppusvami 
Sastri and C, Kunhan Raja, Madras 1931), which is an incomplete anonymous play breaking 
off at the beginning of the fourth act, resembles the Bhāsa plays, and appears to be another 
version of the Pratijfià^ theme, in which the ruse of elephant, imprisonment of Udayana and 
music-lesson cn the Vīņā to Vāsavadattā are utilised as important incidents. It is suggested 
that this play is identical with the lost Unmüda-vásavadatta of Saktibhadra, but this is of 

course an Unsupported conjecture. 

4 In his commentary on Bharata. 

5 All these works are cited in the Dašarūpaka (excepting Maydpugpaka) and in the 
Nātya-darpaņa. 
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cāņakya (ascribed to Bhīma),' two lyrical or musical plays, named 
respectively Cadémani-and Guņamālā, (both Dombikā), as well as 
Devī-candragupta and Abhisārikā-vaūcitaka (both Natakas) which 
we have already mentioned. The Dašarūpaka adds anojher play 
of unknown authorship, named Taratgadatta, * probably a 
Prakarana, which has a courtesan as a heroine and which was 
apparently modelled on Südraka's play. The Nātya-darpaņa 
which cites most of these works, further mentions another play, 
which probably belongs to the 9th century, namely, a Prakarana, 
called Gitrotpalālambitaka, . assigned to Amātya Sankuka, 
apparently the Sankuka whó belonged to the time of Ajitāpīda 
of Kashmir. ' The meagre citations do not, unfortunately, give 
us an adequate idea of these unrecovered plays, but their popu- 
larity is indicated by the large number of references in drama- 
turgic treatises. Some information, however, is available about 
the plot of the oft-quoted Puspa-dūsttaka, mentioned above, from 
the accounts given by Kuntaka and by the authors of the Nātya- 
darpana. A Prakarana in six acts, it had for its theme the love- 
story of a merchant Samudradatta and Nandayanti, which involved 
their secret marriage, opposition from Samudradatta's father 
Sagaradatta, her pregnancy, suspicion of her chastity, and the final 
reunion of the lovers by means of a ring of recognition and by the 
identification of the constellation under which their child was born. 

The Ā$carya-cūdāmaņi of Saktibhadra ° is claimed to be the 
oldest South Indian play (the author having declared in the 


1 See R. Ramamurthi in Jour. Orient. Research, III, 1929, pp. 80.69. It appears to 

have been written to emulate Visākhadatta's work. 
3 Also quoted by Bhojs and Sāradātaneys. 

3 The N&tya-darpara also cites a Abhinava.rāghava of Keirasvamin, pupil of 
Bhattendurája, who wes Abhinavagpupta’s Guru ; but this work «bviously belongs to the end 
of the 10th century. 

4 Bee pp. 226, 286, 248, See R. Ramamurthy in JOR, Madras, IV, 1980, pp. 78.81. 

6 Ed. C, Sankararaja Sastri, with introd. by Kuppusvami Sastri, Bālamanoramā 
Press, Madras 1926; Eng. trs. by the same editor, 1927 separately. It has been claimed that 
the Abhigeka and the Pratimā were also written by Saktibbadra, and that the Unmáda- 
vasavadatia, mentioned by Saktibhadra himself as another work of bis, isthe same work 
asthe Pratíjfià..' | But these suggestions lack proof, 
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Prologue that he belonged to Dakgiņāpatha), and is assigned, not 
on very adequate grounds, to the 9th century. It dramatises, in 
seven acts, the story of the Ramayana, and betrays knowledge 
of Bhavabhūti's plays. Although it contains some fine stanzas 
and good prose, it is poorly executed as a drama, and there is 
nothing remarkable in it except the pretty device, from which the 
play takes its name, of the magic crest-jewel of Sita as a token 
of recognition. The first two acts deal with tbe Sürpanakhà episode 
in the forest as one of the motives of the feud; the third and 
fourth, with Sītā's abduction by Ravana approching in the magic 
disguise of Rama; the fifth, with Rāvaņa's love-making to Sita 
interrupted by Mandodari; the sixth, with the embassy of 
Hanümat who presents to Sita the miraculous ring of Rama for 
recognition, and returns with the marvellous crest-jewel of Sita 
as a token; and the last act winds up with the fire-ordeal. The 
incident of the crest-jewel and magic-ring, which is mentioned 
for the first time in act iii and utilised in act vi, is of course 
suggested by Valmiki’s Cūdāmaņi and Anguliyaka, but it is 
employed as a mere device and is neither the central motive nor 
a dramatically effective idea. The play contains some fine 
verses, but it is really a series of narrative episodes, with some 
inventiveness (as for instance, Ràvana's disguise as Rama, but it 
is perhaps suggested by Bhavabbūti's Strpanakha .disguised as 
Manthara), and with a slight dramatic unity of action, derived 
from Bhavabhiti’s idea of a central feud between Ravana and 
Rama. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE LATER DECADENT POETRY AND PROSE 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


As a term of popular criticism, the epithet ‘decadent’ would 
at first sight appear too vague and facile to be applied to a litera- 
ture which extends over several centuries and comprises abun- 
dance and variety of talent and effort ; but when we consider the 
strange combination of elaborate pains and insufficient accomplish- 
ment, of interminable prolixity and endless dreariness, characteris- 
ing the poetical and dramatic literature which was produced from 
the 10th century onwards, the appropriateness of the description 
will be obvious. It is true that no strict theory of evolution is 
applicable to literature, and that occasional burst of individual 
excellence upsets all complacent labelling ; but there can be no 
doubt that in the period we are considering the truly creative 
epoch of Sanskrit literature had exhausted itself; and there was 
no ability to rise to a new form of art, no turning point, nor any 
return to the earlier manner of the great poets. The entire lite- 
rature was imitative and reproductive ; and even if some brilliant 
flashes are perceptible here and there, the general characteristics 
are so even and uniform that there is hardly any breach of conti- 
nuity in its monotonously long course of history, The poets of 
the period suggest facility rather than inspiration, subtlety rather 
than judgment, immense and varied learning rather than vigour 
and versatility of spontaneous power. With all their inherited 
affluence and inborn talent for elaborate composition, the 
greatest of them is scarcely a poet at all, but a consummate versi- 
fier, who sums up all the traditions of poetic art that can be 
learned by a clever artisan. If there is no innovation, there is 
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also no adaptability of old-world art to new-world usage. What 
was once living and organic becomes mechanical and fossilised. 
All this means not progress, but decided decline, or at least 
stagnation, in which the shallow streams of poetic fancy move 
sluggishly withim the confines of conventional matter and 
manner. 

This is nowhere so evident in this period as in the cultiva- 
tion of the Mahākāvya, the so-called great poem, which makes 
no attempt to escape from its stiff limitations, but contents itself 
with a continuation of the established tradition. The moulder of 
its form and spirit is not Kālidāsa but his stalwart successors, 
among whom Bhatti and Māgha appear to have wielded the 
greatest influence. The admiration for Kālidāsa is doubtless 
unfeigned, but the failure to take him as a model arose from an 
incapacity to comprehend his spirit. Bharavi had certainly 
vigour and variety, but he was, in the opinion of later genera- 
tions, entirely eclipsed by Māgha, while Kumāradāsa's mediocre 
attempt to reproduce Kālidāsa's simpler method produced little 
impression. Bhatti and Magha, therefore, were preferred by 
authors of laborious talents as models of imitative literary exer- 
cises ; for here it was possible to make up by learning and rhetoric 
what was lacking in passion and poetry. On the one hand, the 
work of Bhatti became the precursor of some marvellous triumphs 
of literary ingenuity, Magha’s poem, on the other, started a long 
series of artificially sustained compositions, which seldom went 
beyond the stereotyped form, theme, manner and method, and 
included all the customary appendages and embellishments. No 
one would deny that Magha was a poet, but very few would 
assert that he was one of the greatest kind; and yet he became 
practically the sole arbiter of poetic taste to later generations. 
This was possible because the standard of verse-making, which 
he brought into vogue, confirmed the tendency to limit poetry to 
prescribed and prescribable form, to abstention as much as 
possible from what is individual and conformation to what is 
conventional. On the positive side of his excellence, Magha 
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himself was indebted to this process of conscious or unconscious 
conventionalising, which he brought to its acme and which all 
his successors adored. But while Magha was a poet, not many 
of his successors were ; they had his qualities without his genius, 
his defects without the power of redeeming them. The fine 
sense of restraint and balance which we find in Kālidāsa is some- 
thing quite different from the new standard of erndite correctness 
and massive craftsmanship, in which hardly any one can be put 
above Magha, but which, up to a point, can be acquired and 
applied by labour and dexterity. 

The tendency to uniformity and consequent monotony is 
also perceptible, though in a less obvious degree, in the shorter 
poems of this period. Perhaps in no other sphere than that of 
erotic poetry there is greater opportunity for individual variation, 
but the convention established by Amaruand Bhartrhari is seldom 
overstepped. One comes across almost invariable touches of 
consummate elegance and occasional freshness of conception and 
execution, to which the large number of erotic stanzas quoted in 
the Anthologies bear witness; but the elegance is often the 
product of mechanical adroitness, and refined ingenuity replaces 
spontaneity of poetic inspiration. In the Stotra literature of this 
period there is perhaps greater personal element, which inspires 
more impressive devotional fervour, but in course of time this 
type of composition also becomes, like erotic poetry, decrepit and 
confined to the narrow limits of standardised topic, mood and 
phraseology. The small body, again of didactic and satiric 
writing, which presents wise and earnest reflections or mocking 
arabesques of men and manners, has a piquancy of its own; 
but here also the earlier models are too slavishly followed, 
and the descriptions and reflections are of a too broad and obvious 
character. A new field of poetic adventure is afforded by the 
opportunities of historical themes, but the method is too favour- 
able to rhetoric not to be perilous to history. There are also a 
few Prose Kāvyas, but Banabhatta had set an example too 
dangerous for smaller men, while the Campi, as an off-shoot of 
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the Prose Kavya, is late, secondary and incompetent. The fact 
that outside exegetical and scholastic writings this period cannot 
show much prose, and that the small amount of literary prose 
that it can show is not of much consequence, would of itself 
indicate the poverty of the literature in one of its important 
aspects. A greater interest, therefore, attaches to the prose 
story-books, which show some sense of the value of a straight- 
forward style, rare in the studied masterpieces of the Prose 
Kavya and the Campü: but the collections, though always 
amusing, are often pedestrian and sometimes unredeemingly 
gross, and they seldom pass beyond conventional assumptions to 
an original or superior vein of literature. 

It is evident that one of the outstanding features of the 
poetical literature of this period in almost all its branches is its 
extraordinary lack of originality and independence. The writers 
are undoubtedly gifted with considerable literary skill, but they 
are capable masters, as well as unfortunate victims, of a rigid 
convention. The convention believed that the general alone was 
orthodox, and that there was no room for the individual ; in 
practice, it led to a standardisation of idea and expression, of 
form and theme. On the positive side, it aimed at a well- 
informed utilisation of accumulated experience and experiment, 
at the achievement of order, regularity and correctness in accord- 
ance with fixed principles and patterns, at the establishment of a 
kind of literary etiquette regarding what to say and how to say it, 
and at the stabilising of a poetic diction as the proper uniform 
of poetry. Once we accept the scheme and the standard, there 
is much excellent writing in this period, if not much excellent 
literature. Within his limits, the author is a master of his 
craft ; if he does not betray any knowledge of other modes and 
ideals, he never stumbles in regard to his own mode and ideal, 
for which no labour is too arduous for him, no ingenuity too 
refined ; moments of greatness are rare, but there is nothing 
slipshod or slovenly ; and above all, he has that indescribable but 
real quality called breeding. 
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The works of the period, therefore, are based upon solid and 
extensive acquirements ; they are careful and sustained products 
of an urbane and highly cultured poetic art. ‘Tbe poets have no 
hesitation to treat the most worn-out and commonplace subjects 
on the tenaciously conservative plan and procedure; but in the 
extraordinary command of arich and recondite vocabulary, in 
the grace and fluency of phrasing, in the painful accuracy of 
grammatical forms, in the elaborate adjustment of sonorous 
sound and sense, in the skilled use of difficult and diverse metres, 
in the ingenuity of wielding a weighty, ornamented and complex 
diction, their achievements possess a degree of massively and 
mechanically polished efficiency which is indeed astonishing. 
The process is lower but surer; it cannot attain pinnacles nor 
plumb profundities, but it can float on a conscientious level of 
equable and pleasant accomplishment. In no other period, and 
perhaps in no other literature, we have such a large number of 
productions, ranging over many centuries, which may not have 
given us poetry of the right kind, but which are perfect triumphs 
of poetic artifice in its best and worst senses. For bulk of work, 
unfailing workmanship and general competence, it is impossible 
to ignore them entirely, but it 1s also impossible to admire them 
heartily. 

But whatever we may in our day think of it, the literature 
itself never shows any dissatisfaction with the fetters and limita- 
tions that it creates for itself, nor is its audience ever puzzled or 
repelled by them. ‘There is always a complete agreement and 
understanding between the poets and their admirers, involving a 
perfect accommodation of the works to the standard of excellence 
demanded and the mental attitude or aptitude of their readers. 
Otherwise, the vast and contented multiplication, with only small 
variations, of the same types of composition for several centuries 
would not be intelligible. That the claims of most of these 
‘writers to the name of poet could be disputed probably never 
entered into their own conscience, nor into the head of their 
admiring contemporaries and imitators; but when one considers 
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the question absolutely, and not with reference to particular 
conditions, one cannot fail to recognise that this literature seldom 
possesses the freedom which emphasises creative imagination and 
aims at achieving anything other than what accepted tradition 
approves. The literature will never lack its fit readers, though 
few, but it will never have any wide appeal. | 

For, all this means an attempt to mechanise an activity of 
the human mind which refuses to be mechanised, to reduce to 
norms and categories what can never be normal and categori- 
cal, to immobilise the mobile by throwing a bridle on the neck 
of Pegasus. That the art of poetry could be systematised, 
after the method of positive sciences, appears to have 
been one of the tacitly fundamental postulates of the system 
of Poetics, which had sprung up in the meantime, and 
which concerned itself chiefly with a pedagogic and practical 
exposition of the decorative devices of literary expression. 
The belief that the explanation of the verbal arrangement 
was enough for understanding the process of poetic creation 
led naturally to the formulation of definite canons and conven- 
tions for the benefit of the aspiring poets.’ The rhetorical 
works, therefore, taught craftsmanship rather than creation, 
a doctrine of technique rather than free exercise of the poetic 
imagination, a respect for convention rather than individuality 
of treatment. Sanskrit Poetics reached the rank of an inde- 
pendent discipline at about the time when Sanskrit poetry itself, 
in the hands of less imaginative writers, was becoming a highly 
factitious product of verbal specialists. The Poetics naturally 
reflected the temper and encouraged the tendency of the poetry. 
With surprising assiduity and astuteness, it analysed precedents 
and formulated prescriptions ; and in a period in which industry 
was reckoned higher than inspiration it came to have perforce 
an authority disproportionate to its importance, Both in theory 
and practice, therefore, we have a willing and unquestioned 


1 For a discussion of the whole question, see 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics as a study of 
Aesthetic in Dacca University Studies, Vol. i, pt. 2, p. 83 f. 
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obedience to modes and models, laws and means, in accordance 
with a well defined and unalterable norm. The result was, on the 
one hand, a severe restriction of poetic imagination and ex- 
pression, but, on the other, a correspondingly high proficiency 
in the attainment of mechanical excellence. The allied dis- 
ciplines of Grammar, Lexicology, Hrotics and Prosody also 
brought in their highly refined mass of rules, normatively 
defined and classified with equally fertile and  elaborative 
acumen. If the poet was not an expert in the long list of 
sciences and arts prescribed for his mental equipment, he was 
at least well versed in the technical requirements and conventions 
of these studies, which were meant to instruct him in the arti- 
fices of his craft, in the adroit manufacturing of standardised 
poetry. 

That the poetry of this period should be a product of bigh 
cultivation, meant chiefly for a highly cultivated audience, is also 
a natural corollary of the fact that it flourished in an age in 
which scholastic cultivation of learning was becoming universal. 
In almost every branch of knowledge, in the various arts and 
sciences, the really creative age was almost finished by the 
10th century ; it was succeeded necessarily by a scholastic stage 
of critical elaboration, the chief work of which consisted not only 
in systematising the accumulated stock of dogmas and doctrines 
but also in making fine and subtle distinctions in matters of 
detail. It was the age of commentaries and of commentaries on 
commentaries, of manuals and manuals of manuals. All this, 
of course, meant spread of learning and intellectual activity, 
but the learning was circumscribed and unfruitful, and the 
intellectual activity dissipated itself in elaborate but 
useless refinements. Under an astonishing mass of curious 
erudition and endlessly fertile dialectic acumen, there is, 
generally speaking, very little independent thinking or cons- 
tructive ability; and the learned distinctions are in most cases 
trivial niceties which concern accidents rather than essentials. 
The different systems of speculative thought may now be 
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supposed to have well nigh run their course and attained their 
natural termination in a stage of uncreative but prolix 
scholasticism. 

In the literature of the period the scholastic tendency 
reflects itself in the portentuous employment of the intellect to 
a disproportionate finical end. With the general subsidence 
of the creative impulse, we have a stage of weighty and 
ingenious elaboration, made with talent, industry and 
learning, but with an exaggerated consciousness of art. The 
influence acted in twofold ways. The range and quality 
of poetic thought and expression become, on the one 
-hand, extremely limited and studied in having its mechanism 
ponderously well established, and, on the other, extremely 
abundant and subtle in working out strange and unnatural 
variations. Marvellous erudition goes hand in hand with 
marvellous refining of trivialities. The lost art of an earlier 
generation is thereby not revived, nor is a new art created out 
of its ashes; but the accumulated resources become the means 
of parade and dexterity. 

We have thus a class of admirable but secondary writers, 
in whom intellect and fancy become more powerful than 
sentiment and imagination, and technical skill and learning 
get the better of originality of conception and execution. They 
choose the broad and easy path of mechanical conventionality ; 
and with ready-made words and ideas, forms and themes, it is 
not difficult to acquire impressive facility and attain respectable 
workmanship. But the productions become too much alike, 
being fashioned after the same pattern; their subjects have too 
little variety, their treatment fundamentally similar, and their 
style and diction employ the same commonplaces of words, ideas, 
epithets and conceits. In order to counteract this monotony, 
inseparable from working with rigidly similar means and 
materials, it is inevitable that there should be an oppressive and 
unnatural display of erudition and technical cleverness. The 
key-word is grace, of which there is enough, but the word 
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becomes almost synonymous with strained and strange refine- 
ments. Instead of reducing the encumbrance of ornament, 
the quest of the adorned becomes morbid and fanatical, but it 
is too often in the lower rhetoric that bedizenment is sought. 
It is not prodigality of beauty but of ingenuity. The poet is 
always on the watch for unexpected analogies and dexterous 
turns of expression ; he cultivates astoundingly clever manipulation 
of words, their sound-effects in alliterative jingle and chiming 
assonance, the multifarious ways of splitting them up for diver- 
sity of meaning ; an idea is turned to every conceivable distortion ; 
the most far-fetched conceits, which bear the same relation to 
beautiful ideas as play upon words bear to charming wit, are 
laboriously discovered; the most obscure recesses of learned 
or mythological allusions are ransacked. It is needless to com- 
ment on this subtle pedantry and appalling taste, which do not 
wait upon nature but try to anticipate her and thereby defeat 
themselves. The whole procedure of the decadent poetry bears an 
analogy to the methods of the scholastic pedagogue, but the 
effect is one of a conjuror's tricks, astonishing but puerile. 

All these excesses betoken the close of the literary age, but 
the history of Sanskrit poetry does not, curiously enough, close 
formally with the 10th century. It loses all genuine interest 
thereafter, but works continued to be produced plentifully and 
unbrokenly for several centuries. The amazing profusion of 
production need not surprise us, nor need it prove that the 
works are not decadent. The volubility of bad poets is a parallel 
to the prolixity of scholastic pedants. Working on well defined 
lines and with well established mechanism, it 1s possible for 
average ability and industry to multipiy the accepted patterns in 
vast number and imposing magnitude. The quantity here is, 
therefore, not an index to quality ; it is a kind of mass production 
on a regular scale; and it would be idle to value the products 
in the higher sphere of poetry. The average poetry may have 
attained a respectable level, but there is hardly any great poetry. 
The hundreds of names that range over several centuries include 
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indeed those of some poets who are not yet utterly discrowned, 
but on their brows, the laurels are thin and brittle: and it is 
difficult to say if most of them will ever recover much or any- 
thing of the great reputation which they long held. New names 
are also being constantly unearthed by the pious care of assiduous 
scholars, but it cannot be said that in their totality they add 
much of real worth to the store of Sanskrit poetry. It is 
even doubtful if most of the versifying authors who have been 
‘discovered’ really deserve a resurrection from the limbo of 
oblivion. Amiable antiquarians who have made the attempt 
have succeeded only in keeping a few names half alive and in 
securing a limited recognition of the merits of a few others. 
Even as ‘minor’ poets they are hardly of much importance. 
A true minor poet ought to be more than a mere name and to be 
fairly readable; but few, save scholars, know more than the 
names (if so much) of these obscure scribblers of the period. 
Much of the artificial and recondite tendencies of this litera- 
ture would have been counteracted had it been popular in the 
proper sense of the term, or had real contact with life and its 
realities. But from the very beginning it was sequestered for 
the study or for cultured society, which was hardly the nourishing 
soil of human interest and intercourse. It had little, therefore, 
of the gaité de ceur, the bold and joyous popular sentiment, its 
rough good sense, its simplicity, directness and freedom ; the poetry 
was lofty, exclusive, refined and cultivated. It was composed for 
an urban and sophisticated audience, and had its own system of 
phraseology, its own set of ideas and conceits and its own refinement 
of emotional analysis. In course of time, its stylistic elegancies 
and sentimental subtleties must have spread down and reached the 
masses, and there is no reason to suppose that their appreciation 
was always restricted toa privileged circle. But in the less creative 
stage, the poetry had less universality of appeal and became more 
factitious and remote. It receded further from common life and 
common realities and became almost exclusively a product of 
artificial and erudite fancy. Its environment, innate characteristics 
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and conditions of growth encouraged, to its extreme limit, 
a taste which preferred the fantastic and the elaborate to the 
fervid and the spontaneous. In the cultivation of all that is odd, 
weighty and elaborate, the poet became indifferent to the natural 
graces of thought and emotion in their most simple forms, and 
his subtle and ponderous style ceased to have a really wide appeal. 

There may have been in this period a close touch between 
Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry, but there is no evidence to show 
that Prakrit poetry, at least in this period, was in any sense 
popular poetry. As a matter of fact, it was as stilted as Sans- 
krit, and was doubtless influenced by the same literary tradition. 
Even inthe preceding period, the Setu-bandha and the Gauda-vaha 
are in no way less artificially constructed than the contemporary 
Sanskrit Kavyas, while Rajasekhara's Prakrit verse and prose in 
the present period show that they were composed by a poet and 
for an audience who were both familiar with Sanskrit models. 
The remark is also applicable, to a certain extent, to the Apa- 
bhraméga poetry, which was gradually coming into prominence, 
but which never received as much literary recognition as the 
Prakrit. Being essentially derivative, neither Prakrit nor 
Apabhramša poetry proved a solvent for the stiffness and pedantry 
of Sanskrit poetry, which, on the contrary, reacted upon them 
and made them share its artificialities. If there existed a popular 
literature, it was never adequately represented by Prakrit or 
Apabhramša poetry, nor was its influence palpably perceptible on 
Sanskrit. Occasionally, here and there, a new trait, like the use 
of rhyme, emerges ; but even rhyme is sparingly used in Sanskrit, 
only in some Stotras and lyric stanzas. It is not until we come 
to Jayadeva's Gita-govinda that we find the first positive instance 
of the reaction of popular literature on Sanskrit and the first 
successful attempt to rennovate the older form and substance by 
the absorption of the newer life and spirit. This was indeed not 
an isolated phenomenon, but the result apparently of a fairly 
wide-spread tendency, the importance of which cannot be exagge- 
rated. It did not, however, prove powerful and extensive enough 
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to renew and remodel entirely the declining Sanskrit poetry or 
save it from its approaching stagnation. It is curious, therefore, 
that the extreme and affected classicality of Sanskrit poetry and 
drama continued uninterrupted for a long stretch of centuries, and 
a true romantic reaction never set in. It is only with the advent 
of British rule in the 19th century and at the touch of contem- 
porary European literature, that the romantic art came to prevail, 
not in Sanskrit poetry which was all but dead, but in modern 
Indian literature, which started vigorously in a new environment 
and under totally new influences. 

There was, thus, in its long course of history from the 10th 
century onwards, no absorption of new influence nor any attempt 
to deviate from the beaten track. The average Sanskrit poet 
could never refuse or defy convention, and there were few rebels 
among the hundreds of self-satisfied imitators. But the process 
appears to have commenced even before the 10th century. The 
poetic convention was not the conscious work of a single mind, 
but it was spread over a long period of time and established by 
degrees by the influence of several great writers, commencing 
from Bhatti and Magha. Inherent drawbacks in the literature 
itself, the whole cast of its thought and expression, its general 
outlook, its monotony of subject, conservative taste and limitation 
of treatment, its adoption of an affected poetic diction—all these, 
combined with declining poetic power, which concerned itself 
more with elaboration than creation, became fatal to the growth 
of real poetry and indicated that the literature now badly needed 
a change. Such a change, however, did not come with the 
Muhammadan occupation of the country, either for better or for 
worse. Although there is evidence to show that imperial rulers 
from Akbar to Shah Jahan, as well as local Muslim potentates, 
were patrons of Sanskrit learning and literature, the equilibrium 
does not appear to have been much disturbed. It is, therefore, 
not correct to say that the process of decadence was brought 
about or hastened by foreign rule and its attendant disturbances, 
for the seeds of decadence were already there and were 
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germinating for some time. We have seen that the epoch of 
really great and creative writers had already gone by, and the 
decline had commenced, not only in literature, but more widely 
in various branches of Sanskrit learning. The foreign dominion, 
therefore, was never responsible for the process; but it must be 
said that it never brought in its wake any vigorous poetic or 
dramatic literature, contact with which could have retarded the 
decline or furnish fresh impetus for revival. If a literature, after 
creating great things in the past, does nothing more of the same 
kind for several centuries and practically limits itself to the 
abundant reproduction of laborious trifles, then the conclusion is 
obvious that it has come to its natural termination; and it is 
futile to lay the blame upon external disturbances, which might 
have seriously affected men’s mind, but which never actively 
discouraged nor caused any paucity of literary production, nor 
even broke in upon its atmosphere of aloofness from real life.’ 


2. ‘Tore MAHAKAVYA 


Magha is the last sturdy figure among the earlier group of 
Mahākāvya writers ; and he naturally becomes, by his popularity 
and position, the puissant and glorious founder of the tribe in 
later times. In accepting his work, as well as that of Bhatti in 
some cases, the Mahakavya doesnot, however, connect itself with 
the best and highest tradition ; for there is no return to the earlier 
and more limpid manner of Asvaghoga and Kālidāsa, whose 
classic examples never made it feel entitled to emancipate itself 
from the bondage of an inferior convention. Even Magha’s 
influence is badly and inadequately represented ; for his obvious 


1 The utilisation of Persian literature is late and scanty. The Kathā-kautuka ted 
Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1901), for instance, of Srivara, who flourishec 
in the 15th century and wrote to please his patron Zain-u'l-'Abidin of Kashmir, rendera into 
facile Sanskrit the theme of Yüsuf and Zulaikha. The work, in 14 chapters, ia composed 
entirely in Sloka, and is virtually a renderiag of Mulla Jàmi Nür-u'd.din's work, fora 
comparison with which see R. Schmidt, Das Kathākautukam dee Srivara vergleichen mit 
Dschāmī's Jusuf und Zuleikha, Kiel 1898. 
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rhetorical mannerisms are reproduced rather than his rare poetic 
qualities. The Mahakavya, as an extensive and elevated poetic 
endeavour, probably came to be regarded as the highest type of 
composition and as the indispensable test of a great poet. It 
had a prodigious vogue ; but, notwithstanding high pretensions 
and conscientious effort, it is perhaps the most laboured and least 
animated of all the types of poetic composition affected in this 
period. The works have received praise for their sustained and 
careful conformity to the recognised standard of erudite fancy 
and verbal proficiency, but they have deserved censure because 
they are so obviously elaborate exercises in metre and language 
rather than fruits of poetic inspiration. In different circums- 
tances and in other times, the worthy authors might have 
achieved individuality and distinction, but here they content 
themselves with a mastery of the conventional style and ignore 
qualities which we demand of those whom we designate masters. 

We have already spoken of the general characteristics and 
particular tendencies of the Mahakavya as practised by Kālidāsa s 
great successors. In this period they are so firmly established 
by the authority and popularity of these distinguished writers 
that we find little variation of the general scheme, method, topic 
and style. As arigidly fixed type, the Mahakavya ceases to 
develop, but there is progressive increase of artificiality and 
decrease of taste. The theme, placidly accepted from well known 
legendary sources, are, as before, too slender to support a lofty 
and extensive poem, and there is no sense of the central story 
and its regular unfolding. - For the human drama it lacks sinew ; 
it contents itself with romance and fantasy. The prodigality 
of loosely connected divagations, descriptive, argumentative or 
erotic, is wearisomely similar in every poem, It hampers, in- 
terrupts and buries under its load the inadequate and unsubstan- 
tial narrative, but it is a convenient outlet for the exhibition of 
technical skill and learning. In poetry, there is perhaps nothing 
wrong if the subject is of little importance, but the treatment in 
this case is also narrowly conditioned, and the manner displays 
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all the deadly weaknesses of pseudo-classicism, the climax being 
reached in the childish tricks of the Citra-bandhas, which are 
repeated in almost unbroken tradition." The poets may be 
uninspired but they are exceedingly active. They do not know 
what tedium means ; they can go on weaving hundreds of elabo- 
rate stanzas and build up a verbal edifice of magnificence, in 
which scholarly ingenuity masquerades under the name of poetry 
and reduces it to a magnificence of futility. 

The Mahakavya writers of this period, therefore, both gain 
and lose by their chronological position. They find ready to 
their hands a system of poetic composition, working on well 
defined lines, and following recognised principles and an established 
tradition, as well as an audience trained to the manner by a 
succession of brilliant writers. But with consequent facility and 
finish of execution, the freedom of conception and treatment 1s 
forfeited. There must either be the reproduction, in varied com- 
binations, of stock situations and familiar motives, or the forced 
invention of strange and unnatural themes; the one tending to 
monotonous repetition, the other to unhealthy wildness. With 
diminishing poetic power and increasing verbal skill, the poets of 
this period choose the former alternative. If they had not the 
genius to rise superior to their circumstances and leave the beaten 
path, they had at least the genius, in a flawed and limited sense, 
to work out finical variations and produce tour de force of con- 
siderable rhetorical cunning, if not of poetical brilliance. It is 
true that all the works cannot be outright condemned, and some of 
them are curious mosaics of the good and bad of their exemplars ; 
but the task of sifting much dross to find pure gold may bea 
delight to the scholar, but hardly repays the trouble of the 
ordinary reader. 


1 The tricks are progressively discredited even by the rhetoricians, although they 
become the subject, as we shall see, of specialised treatises. Asan evidence of the author's 
extraordinary command over the language, they may be regarded as curiosities, but when 
an apologist of Sanskrit poetry speaks of them as “giving word-puzzles in a poetic garb," he 
indulges in av enthusiastic confusion between word-puzzles and poetry ! 
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We have thus in the Mahakavya of the period industrious 
monuments of poetic skill, but not much of real poetry. Most 
of them are hardly human documents ; they embody cold and 
methodical practice in conventional art and artifice. They all 
think the same thought and speak the same speech. It is 
difficult to maintain that the passion in these poems is ever 
genuine, but the poets need not have taken so much pains to 
cover up whatever trace there is of it under a prodigious amount 
of pedantry and bad rhetoric. Some of the poems stil! possess 
a limited popularity, and can still be declaimed by school-boys ; 
but most of them are hopelessly dead and require little criticism. 

A typical instance of the decadent Mahākāvya is furnished 
by the Hara-vijaya' of the Kashmirian Ratnākara, son of 
Amrtabhānu, who flourished under Cippata Jayāpīda (839-44 
A.D.) and Avantivarman (855-84 A.D.) in a period of consider- 
able literary activity. It is a stupendous work of 50 cantos 
and 4,321 verses, but the main narrative is extremely scanty, 
and the interest is made to dissipate itself into a number of 
subsidiary channels. It relates the story of the slaying by Siva 
of the demon Andhaka who, born blind of Siva himself, regained 
sight by his austerities and became a menace to the gods. But 
the author must show his knowledge of polity in eight cantos 
(ix-xvi) and of erotic practice in another ten or eleven (xvii-xx, 
xxii-xxviii); the latter digression concerning Siva’s host, who 
appear to be better lovers than warriors, works out the usual 
paraphernalia of purely descriptive matter, such as plucking 
of flowers, sporting in water, sunset, moonrise, stormy sea, 
pangs of lover's separation, feminine toilet and blandishments, 
drinking bouts and merriment, love-play, and sunrise! The 
opening description in six cantos (i-vi) of the city of Siva, his 
Tandava dance, the Seasons, Siva’s capital on Mount Mandara, 
and praise (in terms of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy!) and 


1 Bd. Durgapresad and K. P. Parab, with comm, of Alaka, NSP, Bombay 1890.— 
On Ratnākara's imitation of Māgba see Jacobi in W ZKM, IV, 1890, p. 240 f. On the lexical 
materials in the poem see R. Schmidt in WZKM, XXIX, p. 269 f, 
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appeal to Siva by the Seasons fleeing for protection to him, 
are balanced by the closing accounts of the sending of messenger, 
the demon’s kingdom in heaven, exchange of defiances, prepara- 
tion for the campaign and the imaginative battle lacking the 
virtue of imagination, all of which occupy twenty cantos (xxxi-l) 
and include the tricks of the Citra-bandha (canto xlviii) and a 
tremendous hymn to Candi (canto xlvii) in 167 Vasantatilaka 
stanzas! Ratnakara’s work, with its utter lack of taste and sense 
of proportion, persistent straining of effort and interminable 
dreariness, beautifully exemplifies the desperate state to which 
the Mahākāvya had already descended. Ratnākara 1s styled 
Vāgīsvara and Vidyāpati ; his mastery of speech and specialised 
learning perhaps justify the titles; but he is hardly a poet of 
distinction, He fancied his powers of writing a Mahākāvya, 
but his own assertion that one who is not a poet can become 
a poet, and even a great poet, is characteristic of the attitude 
which is apt to confuse pedantry with poetry. Although Kahlana 
(v. 34) mentions him, Alaka writes a gloss on his work, the 
anthologists take notice of some of his verses ! and Ksemendra 
praises his command of the Vasantatilaka metre, yet the rarity 
of copies of his work in later times, even in Kashmir,’ is perhaps 
significant of the fact that the work could never live and was 
not unjustly consigned to oblivion. 

The Kapphinadbhyudaya ° of Ratnākara's younger contem- 
porary Šivasvāmin, who also adorned the court of Avantivarman, 
is a work of exactly the same type. Notwithstanding a limited 
recognition by anthologists, rhetoricians and  lexicographers, 


1 For the anthology verses see Peterson, Subhāsitāvali, p. 96; Aufrecht in ZDMG, 
XXXVI, p. 872 f. Some of the verses are undoubtedly striking, but they shine in the reflected 
glory of conventional words and ideas. 

2 The first detailed account of the work was given by Bühler in his Kashmir Repor 
(extra no. of JBRAS), Bombay 1877, pp. 43-45. The published text contains many lacunae 
for want of good manuscripts. 

8 Ed. Gaurishankar, Panjeb Univ. Orient. Publication Series, Lahore 1987. The 
first notable account of the work was given by Seshagiri Sastri in his Report of Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., No. 2, Madras 1899. 
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this work also suffered a similar, but not unexceptionable, 
neglect. Like Ratnākara, Sivasvàmin, son of Arkasvāmin, was 
probably a Kashmirian Saiva, and his poem is dedicated to 
Siva (xx. 45) ; but he does not disdain to invoke and glorify the 
Buddha. Contrary to general practice, but probably on the 
advice of a Buddhist monk and teacher named Candramitra, 
Sivasvàmin selects for his theme the Buddhist legend? of 
Kapphina, which exits in two different versions in the Sanskrit 
Avadāna-šataka and in the Pali commentaries.  Sivasvāmin 
shows a first-hand knowledge of Buddhist doctrine and its 
terminology, but he selects the simple Avadāna story of king 
Kapphina of Dakgiņāpatha, who invades the territory of Prasena- 
jit of Srāvastī but is converted into Buddhism by a miracle, and 
works it out of all recognition and in the full and approved manner 
of the Mahakavya, as prescribed by the rhetoricians. Although 
he speaks of having studied Kālidāsa, Bhartrmeņtha ° and 
Dandin, his work is obviously modelled on those of Bhāravi, 
Māgha and even Ratnakara.* Although it is less ambitious in 
having the respectable limit of twenty cantos, against fifty of 
Ratnākara, it is composed in no less difficult and ornate diction 
and with no less leisurely display of abundant skill and learning 
in the employment of language, metre ° and rhetorical ornament. 
He cannot, of course, omit the customary appendages of dispro- 
portionately lengthy descriptions (cantos viii-xv) of the six seasons, 
enjyment of water-sports, plucking of flowers, toilet, sunset, 
moonrise, drinking parties, union of lovers and sunrise, as well 


1 It is noteworthy that manuscripts are rare even in its place of origin. No Kashmi- 
rian MSS were available for the above edition, which is based chiefly, but unsatisfactorily, 
on fragmentary Odiy& and Newari copies. 

2 This is in no way surprising when we remember that in the next century Ksemendra, 
another Kashmirian, includes the Buddha among the Avatāras in his Dašāvatāra-carita. 

5 The title of Sivasv&min’s work, however, reminds one of the Bhuvandbhyudaya of 
his predecessor Sankuka, which is mentioned by Kshlaņa (iv. 704). 

4 For the close resemblances, see Gaurishankar, op. cit., pp. li-lxix. 

5 For metrical analysis, see Geurishankar, pp. !xx-lxxili. Šivasvāmin employs 
altogether 42 different metres, but in canto vi he makes a display of 37 kinds of metre, 
as against Bhāravi's 16 and Māgha's 22 in cantos v and iv respectively of their poems. 
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as of sending of messengers, councils of war, political discussion 
and artificial battle-scenes, including the tricks of the Citra- 
bandha (vi-xviii) and a hymn to the Buddha in Prakrit and 
his replying sermon in Sanskrit (xix-xx)! In spite of the novelty 
of his central theme, Sivasvàmin can claim no more merit 
than that of producing a literary curiosity of Sàstric knowledge, 
technical facility and misplaced ingenuity; and as a successor 
of the great composers of artificial verse, he is entitled to all the 
censure and perhaps to some of the praise allotted to Bhatti and 
Magha, as well as to his contemporary Ratnàkara.! 

The Srikantha-carita® of Mankhaka, another Kashmirian 
work in twenty-five cantos, composed between 1135 and 
1145 A.D., shows the same stereotyped form, method and 
diction, but reverts for its theme to the Purana legend of Siva’s 
overthrow of Tripura. As usual, the story here is of the 
slightest importance, and the whole stock-in-trade of accessories 
is liberally brought in. After preliminary prayers and benedic- 
tions in one canto, the work dilates upon the theme of good and 
bad people (canto ii) and gives an account (canto iii) of the 
author, his family and his country. Mankhaka’s father was 
Visvavarta, son of Manmatha, and his three brothers Srūgāra, 
Bhanga ond Alamkara (familiarly called Lankaka) were all, like 
himself, scholars and employed as state officials. Ruyyaka, 
mentioned in the last canto (xv. 80, 135 f), is probably the same 
as Ruyyaka, author of the Alamkāra-sarvasva, * who apparently 
instructed the poet in the art of rhetoric. The story is taken up, 
in cantos iv and v, with a description of Kailàsa and its deity, but 


1 We are told in an apocryphal verse of the Sükti-muktàvali that Sivasvimin wrote 
some seven Mahākāvyas, several dramatic works and eleven lacs of hymns and narrative: 
composed day by day in praise of Siva. We are mercifully spared of them. 

2 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Jonaraja ( c. 1417-67 A.D.) The 
first detailed account of the work appeared in Bühler's Kashmir Report, cited above, pp. 60.59 

3 Ruyyaka's work cites five verses from Maükhake's poem without naming the 
author (see Jacob in JRAS, 1897, p. 293 for these verses). The Southern tradition of 
Matkhaka's collaboration with Ruyyaka in the Alamkdra-sarvasva does not seem to b 
authentic; see 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 191-93.—Mankhaka appears to have written 
his work a few years earlier than the date of Kahlana's historical poem. 
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it is interrupted for several cantos (vi-xvi) with the digressive 
descriptions of the spring and the usual erotic sports and 
amusements, and of sunset, moonrise and morning. We return 
to the martial exploits, involved in the story but handled in the 
conventional manner, in the following cantos (xvii-xxiv), ending 
with the burning of Tripura. In the last canto, however, which 
was probably added later, we have an account of some historical 
and literary interest, written in the simpler and easier Sloka 
metre, of an assembly of learned men, held under the patronage of 
the poet's brother Alamkara, a minister of Jayasimha of Kashmir 
(1197-1150 A.D.), on the occasion of the completion and reading 
of the poem. It includes thirty names of scholars, poets and 
officials, stating their capacities and their tastes. But for these 
personal details, which have a value of their own, the Srikantha- 
carita shows only a faithful observance of the rules of Poetics re- 
garding the composition of a Mahakavya, and is consequently a 
work of little originality. Asa pupil of Ruyyaka, Mankhaka shows 
much cleverness in the use of rhetorical ornaments, and succeeds 
in achieving some rich and charming effects in language and 
metre; but, generally speaking, his work lacks lucidity of 
expression, ! as well as freshness and variety. 

It ig not necessary to take further detailed notice of the 
form and content of other Mahākāvyas of this period, which are 
even more stiff productions, composed in strict accordance with 
the established norm. Some of the more extensive poems, 
again, like the Hara-carita-cintāmaņi ? of Jayadratha, are not 


1 Tf our Mankhaksa is identical with the author of the Mankha-kosa, then he was also a 
lexicographer, whose partiality for recondite words would not be surprising. 

2 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897, the text going up to 22 
Prakagas. The form Jayadratha, and not Jayaratha, of the author's name occurs in the 
printed text, as well as in Biibler's account, while the Kashmirian titles Rājānaka and 
Mahāmāhefvara indicate that he was a Kashmirian Saiva. It is possible that he should be 
distinguished from and was in fact a brother of J ayaratha, the well known commentator on 
Abhinavagupta's Tantrāloka and Ruyyaka's Alamküra-sarvasva (see S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, i, p. 197 f). He flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century under Rajadeva of 
Kashmir. 
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really Mahākāvyas, but works of the Māhātmya type, which 
retail in the Sloka metre old and new Saiva myths and legends, 
some of which are directly connected with places of pilgrimage 
in Kashmir. Similarly, the Kādambarī-kathā-sāra ! of still 
another Kashmirian Abhinanda, son of Jayanta Bhatta, is not a 
regular Mahākāvya, but is only an elegant metrical summary of 
Bāņa's romance in eight cantog, composed mostly in Sloka; it 
has the honour of being quoted by Abhinavagupta, Ksemendra 
and Bhoja, and apparently belongs to the first half of the 
9th century. Although the author mentions one:of his ancestors 
in the seventh degree as a Gauda, it is not clear if he is identical 
with the Gauda Abhinanda, * who is cited extensively in the 
Anthologies, but whose verses are not traceable in the Katha- 
sāra, or with Abhinanda, son of Sataánanda and author of the 
Rāma-carita, whose date and place of origin is uncertain. * This 
last-named work,* incomplete even in thirty-six cantos, weaves 
a Mahakavya of the elaborate kind out of the well-worn Ramayana 
story, commencing from the abduction of Sità and ending with 
the death of Kumbha-Nikumbha; four supplementary cantos 
written by other hands complete the narrative. The Dašāvatāra- 
carita * of Ksemendra, also composed in Kashmir in 1066 A.D. 
is, again, not strictly a Mahakavya, nor a religious poem, but 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, 1899; ed. Acintyaram 
Sarman, Lahore 1900; also ed. in the Pandit, vols. i-ij. Ksemendra in his Kavi- 
kanthabharana also refers to a Padya-kadambari composed by himself. 

2 For references and discussion of the question, see S.K. De, Padyavali, pp. 182-84 and 
New Ind. Antiquary, II, p. 85. 

3 Of the anthology verses quoted under the name Abhinanda, only two in Sadukti- 
karņāmrta (out of 22) and two in Sūkti-muktāvalī are traceable in the Rāma-carita (see introd., 
pp. vii-xiii), The earliest reference to this poet is that by Soddhala in his Udayasundarī- 
kathā (pp. 2-3), which belongs to the first quarter of the 11th century, while Bhoja quotes 
extensively, but anonymously, from the poem at about the same time. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that the editor of the Rama-carita makes a plausible case of its 
author having belonged to Gauda; but the identity of his patron Haravarga Yuvarāja, son of 
Vikramasila, with Devapala, son of Dharmapala of Gauda, is, without further evidence, 
highly problematic. 

4 Ed. K. 8. Ramaswami Sastri, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1990. 
6 Ed. Durgsprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. 
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gives an interesting account of the ten incarnations! in the 
regular Kavya style, being an abstract, more or less, of Puranic 
stories ; but, like Ksemendra’s other abstracts, * it is of little 
distinction in its eulogy or narrative. 

The only Mahakavya which need detain us is the Naisadha- 
carita? of Srīharga, not so much for its intrinsic poetic merit as 
for the interesting evidence it affords of the type of enormously 
laboured metrical composition which was widely and enthu- 
siastically favoured.* The work is regarded as one of the five great 
Mahakavyas in Sanskrit; it is undoubtedly the last masterpiece 
of industry and ingenuity that the Mahākāvya can show, but to 
class it with the masterpieces of Kālidāsa, Bhairavi and even 
Magha is to betray an ignorance of the difference between poetry 
and its counterfeit. The question of the date and place of 
activity of Srīharga, who is described as the son of Srihira and 
Māmalladevī, 1s not free from difficulty. In one of the 
four additional verses found at the end of the poem, the 
genuineness of which, however, is not beyond question, it 
is said that the poet received honour from the king of Kānya- 
kubja. As this assertion agrees with the story recorded in Jaina 


1 Viz., Matsya, Kürma, .Varáha, Nrsimha, Vamana, Paragurama, Rama, Krsna, the 
Buddha and Karkya—a list slightly different from that of Jayadeva. 

2 The Rāmāyaņa-maūjarī (ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab) and the Mahābhārata- 
manjari (ed. Sivadatta and K, P. Parab), NSP, Bombay 1903 and 1898: and the Brhatkatha- 
mañjari mentioned above. The Bharata-mafjari is dated 1037 A.D. 

3 Ed. Bibl. Ind,, Calcutta, vol. i (Pūrva i-xi), with comm of Premachandra Tarkavagisa, 
1836, vol. ii (Uttara xii-xxii), ed. E, Réer, with the comm. of Narayana, 1855; ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagara with comm. of Mallinatha, 2 vols., Calcutta 1875-76, ed. K. L. V. Sastri and 
others, with the comm. of Mallinatha, (i-xii only), ia two parts, Palghat 1924; ed. Sivadatta 
and V. L. Panashikar, with comm. of Narayana, NSP, Bombay 1894, 6th ed. 1928; ed. Nitya- 
svarup Brabmacari, with comms. of Narayana, Bharatamallika and Vaméivadana (i-iii only), 
Calcutta 1029-30; Eng. trs., with extracts from eight comms. (Vidyādhara, Cāņdūpaņdita, 
Téánadeva, Narahari, Visvedvara, Jinarája, Mallinātha and Narayana), by K. K. Handiqui, 
Lahore 1934. 

+ The work is extensively quoted in the anthologies and is the subject of more than 
twenty different commentaries, including those of Mallinitha and Cáritravardhana. But the 
legend, more witty than authentic, that Mammata thought that this one work was sufficient 
o illustrate all the faults mentioned in his rhetorical work also indicates that ita artificialities 
did not escape notice. 
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Rajasekhara Süri's Prabandha-koša (composed in 1348 A.D.), it 
has been held’ that Sriharga probably flourished under Vijaya- 
candra and Jayacandra of Kanauj in the second half of the 12th 
century. He was probably also a logician and philosopher, 
and wrote the Vedantic treatise Khandana-khanda-khadya ; 
for, apart from the mention of the work (vi. 118) and of his 
labours in the science of logic (x. 187) in two epilogue-stanzas,’ 
the Naisadhacarita itself passes in review a number of philo- 
sophical doctrines including those of the Buddhists, Jainas and 
Carvakas. 

The Naisadha-carita selects for treatment the well known 
Mahābhārata story of Nala and Damayanti, but deals with a 
very small part of it,* carrying the narrative only as far as their 


1 G. BühlerinJBRAS, X, 1871, p. 31 f ; XI, 1874, p. 279. K. T. Telang (14, IT, p. Tlf; 
III, p. 81 f) and R. P. Chanda (JA, XIII, 1913, pp. 83 f, 286 f), however, question the trust- 
worthiness of Rājašekhara's account, and suggest the 9th or the 10th century as the date 
of Sriharsa.—The attempt to demonstrate (N. K. Bhattacharya in Sarasvati Bhavana 
Studies, Benares 1924, iii, pp. 159-94; see also Ind. Culture, II, p. 576 f) that Sriharsa 
belonged to Bengal is wholly unconvincing; see S. K. De in New Indian Antiguary, II, 
p. 81, note. 

3 The date is not unlikely in view of the fact that Cāņdūpaņdita's commentary on the 
Naisadha is dated 1297 A.D., and itself refers to a still earlier commentary by Vidyādhara. 

3 At the end of each canto, an epilogue-stanza in Sardilavikridita is repeated with 
some variations, giving us a few personal details about the author and his work, and in- 
cluding a reference to the Khandana-khanda-khddya as the author's own work. This trea- 
tise in its turn mentions the Naigadha-carita. While mutual reference is not unusual, it is 
somewhat curious that, while the reference in the philosophical work is to the twonty-first 
canto of the poem, the reference in the poem to the other work occurs at the end of the 
sixth! Again, the last concluding verse of canto xvi declares that the poem was honoured 
by the learned people of Kashmir, but it demands too much from credulity to believe that 
the work was appreciated even before the sixteenth canto was completed. These and 
other considerations render the genuineness of the epilogue-stanzas doubtful, although it is 
quite possible that they embody a genuine tradition. The other works of Sriharga mon. 
tioned in these stanzas are : Sthairya-vicāra-prakaraņa (iv. 123), Srīvijaya-prašasti (v. 138), 
Gaudorvisa-pradasti (vii. 109), Arnava-vivarana lix. 160), Chinda-praéasti (xvii. 222), Siva. 
Sakti-siddhi (xviii. 154) and Navasāhasānka-carita Campi (xxiii. 151). We know nothing 
about the nature and content of these works, and all historical speculations based upon 
them areidle. But Šrīharga's writing of panegyrics in praise of Chinda or king of Gauda 
need not be incompatible with bis being patronised by the king of Kanauj. 

4 There is no evidence to show that the poem was left incomplete; but even if it were 
so, the twenty-two cantos which exist are quite sufficiently characteristic. 
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romantic marriage and the advent of Kali in Nala’s capital. 
The broad outlines of the epic legend are accepted, but there are 
some significant changes, one of which is meant to show Nala’s 
character in a somewhat different light.! In delivering the 
message of the gods, Nala's anxiety in the Mahābhārata is to re- 
concile his own interest with what he conceives to be his duty to 
the gods, but in the poem a higher and subtler motive of the 
conflict of his honour with his sense of failure of his mission is 
conceived. But the episode of Nala's story (for it is no more 
than an episode), to which Sriharsa devotes about two thousand 
and eight hundred verses, is related in less than two hundred Slokas 
in the Mahābhārata. The simple epic story is perhaps one of the 
most romantic and pathetic to be found in any literature, but Sri- 
harga confines himself, significantly enough, to the lighter side of 
Nala’s career. The concern of the undoubtedly talented master 
of diction and metre is not with the possibilities of the story itself, 
but with the possibilities of embellishing it, disproportionately 
in twenty-two cantos, by his forensic and rhetorical fancy with a 
pedantic mass of descriptive matter, supposed to be indispensable 
in the Mahakavya. The Svayamvara of Damayanti, for instance, 
takes only a few lines in the Epic, but Sriharga devotes to it five 
long cantos (x-xiv) of more than five hundred stanzas. It is the 
most gorgeous and elaborate description of its kind in Sanskrit; 
but it is not the question of magnificence and proportion alone 
that is here significant. To presentto Damayanti the five Nalas, 
or rather the real Nala and the four divine suitors who have 
assumed his form, is a task of no small difficulty; in Sriharga's 
opinion, the task is worthy of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
who is made to undertake it; for each of the eighteen verses 
must have a twofold meaning, overtly applying to Nala, but 
characterising at the same time one of the four gods who also 
pose as Nala. For the sake of uniformity and impartiality, even 
the verses which describe the real Nala are also made to possess 


1 Handiqui, op. cit., p. xxvi. 
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double meaning ; and in the closing stanza, the address is capable 
of five interpretations, one for each of the dissembling gods and 
the fifth for Nala himself. The situation is ingeniously con- 
ceived, and the display of marvellous punning is not altogether 
out of place ; but it certainly sets a perplexing task to poor Dama- 
yantī, to whom the verses perhaps would not be intelligible 
forthwith without a commentary ! 

But not rhetoric alone,—Sriharsa’s philosophical studies 
supply the theme of one whole canto (xvii), irrelevantly intro- 
duced, in which the trickish gods appear in the role of the 
protagonists of different systems of thought and belief, while 
there are throughout the poem abundant allusions to philosophi- 
cal theories and doctrines. Sriharga is careful, however, to show 
that his learned preoccupations in no way rendered him unfit for 
dealing with the refinements of the erotic art. One whole 
canto (vii), for instance, of more than a hundred stanzas 
impedes the progress of the narrative by a minute and 
frankly sensuous inventory of Damayanti’s beauty of limbs, 
commencing from the hair of the head and ending with the 
toe-nails of her feet ; but what is indicative of a singular lack 
of taste is that the description comes from Nala himself who 
views her from an invisible distance! The poet never loses an 
opportunity of erotic digression. The unveiled succulence of 
some of the passages may be only a practical illustration of his 
knowledge of the Kima-sastra as a Sāstra ; but, notwithstanding 
the grace of a complex diction, the passages are extremely grace- 
less in many places. Apart from the usual description of married 
bliss, to which the Epic makes only a passing reference, but 
which is an established convention in the Mahākāvya, one may 
cite such episodes as the feast of Dama (canto xvi) to show that 
the poet does not hesitate to introduce vulgar innuendos in what 
is supposed to be witty repartee of a more or less cultured society. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that, judging by modern standards, 
an impatient Western critic should stigmatise the work as a per- 
fect masterpiece of bad taste and bad style ! 
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At the same time it must be said to Sriharsa’s credit that 
even if his Damayanti is conventional, he shows considerable skill 
in the general picture of Nala’s character depicted with its conflict 
of the emotions of love and honour. Despite laboured language, 
there are animated and quite witty speeches and dialogues, and not 
a little of remarkable epigrams and wise reflections. There can 
also be no doubt about Sriharga’s extraordinarily varied learning 
and command of the entire resources of traditional technique, 
even though the learning tends towards the obscure and the tech- 
nique towards the artificial. His metrical skill is also consider- 
able; he employs about twenty different metres in all,! which 
are mostly short lyrical measures, the Mandākrāntā, Sikharini 
and Sragdhara occurring only rarely ; but his predilection towards 
harsh and recondite forms of words and phrases does not always 
make his metres smooth and tuneful. Without any avowed 
grammatical, rhetorical or lexicographical object, his diction is 
deliberately difficult, his fancy is abundant but often fantastic, 
and his feux d'artifice of metaphor, simile, antithesis and other 
tricks of expression are more brilliant than illuminating. They 
are not so much means of beautiful and limpid expression as of 
ingenious straining of words and ideas. Sriharsa’s descriptive 
power, which has been so much praised, is astonishing in its 
profusion and cleverness; but his extreme partiality for romantic 
commonplaces and the fatiguing ornateness of his overworked 
diction make it phantasmagoric and devoid of visualisation. This 
is nowhere so unfortunately displayed as in the description of 
natural scenery, which, as a rule, is a strong point with Sanskrit 
poets, but which in Srīharsa becomes lifeless and unconvincing. 

Notwithstanding his limitations, it is clear that Sriharga 
possesses a truly high gift, but it is a gift not of a high poetic 
character. It should be recognised at once that the Naisadha- 
carita is not only a learned poem, but is in many waysa 
repository of traditional learning, and should, therefore, be 


1 In order of preference, the frequently used metres ave: Upajāti, Vaméasthavila, 
Sloka, Vasantatilaka, Svāgatā, Drutavilambita, Rathoddhatā, Vaitàliya and Harini. 
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approached with the full eguipment of such learning. It is also 
a treasure-house of literary dexterity and involves for its appre- 
ciation an aptitude in this direction. The modern reader often 
perhaps lacks this equipment and aptitude, and therefore finds 
little interest in a work which, for its cult of style, has always 
been so popular with scholars of the traditional type. But, 
however much its learning and dexterity may win over a limited 
class of readers, its appeal can never be wide, not so much for its 
solid crust of scholarship and rhetoric, but for the extremely 
limited power and range of its purely poetic quality. It very 
often happens, as in this case, that wherever there is a lack of 
poetic inspiration, there is a tendency to astonish us by the hard 
glitter of technical skill and sheer erudition. Sriharga not only 
shares but emphasises to an extreme degree the worst artificial- 
ities of his tribe; and no sound-hearted, sound-minded reader 
will ever include him in the small class of great poets. Even as 
a rhetorical writer, Sriharga does not rank high; for his rhetoric 
is there, not because it is a natural accompaniment of the emo- 
tion or imagination, but because it is loved for its own sake. It 
indicates not only a tendency towards the artificial, but an inability 
to achieve the natural. Like Subandhu and like most writers of 
the kind, Sriharsa is obsessed with the idea that nothing great 
can be attained in the ordinary way. Even if a modern critic 
has the inclination to share the enthusiasm of Sriharsa's admirers, 
the poet's impossible and incessant affectations rise up in witness 
against such an attitude. 

If the reputed Mahakavya writers of the period deserve such 
measured praise, what shall be said of the legion of lesser authors 
who weakly imitate them? Ifin their own day they enjoyed 
some popularity, they did so because they supplied, not the right 
kind of poetry, but the kind which was readily favoured. It is 
upon the artistic skill of expression that they chiefly concentrate ; 
but their ideas are too often commonplace and their poetic speech 
stored with phrases and formulas of generations of older poets. 
In these writings the vision of romance never fades, but the vision 
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of nature is never born. Their language is never pliant nor their 
verse supple ; while their fancy loves to play with the fantastic 
and the extravagant. It will be enough for our purpose, there- 
fore, if we mention here only some of the more well known works 
which have been so far published. The Nala legend, for ins- 
tance, is attempted in its entirety, in fifteen cantos, by the 
Sahrdayananda’ of Krgņānanda, a Kayastha of the Kapifijala 
family and Mahāpātra to the king of Puri, as well as by the 
Nalābhyudaya, * in eight cantos, of Vamanabhatta Bana, whom 
we have already mentioned above for an insipid dramatisation of 
one of Kālidāsa's poems. On the Epics and the Purāņas are also 
based several elaborate attempts, including grammatical and 
rhetorical poems to be mentioned below, as well as metrical 
adaptations by Jaina writers.” One such close adaptation, in 
nineteen Parvans (and not cantos!), of the Mahābhārata is 
the Bāla-bhārata * of Amaracandra Süri, pupil of Jinadatta 
Stiri, who flourished under Visgaladeva of Gujarat in the first 
half of the 13th century. The Jdnaki-parinaya® of Cakrakavi, 
son of Lokanātha and Amba, deals in eight cantos with the 
well known Bāla-kāņda episode of Sītā's marriage; but the 
Udāra-rāghava ° of Sākalyamalla, alias Mallācārya or Kavimalla, 
son of Madhava and a contemporary of Singabhūpāla (c. 1990 
A.D.), is a highly artificial recast of the entire Ramayana story, 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892; the Sri Vani Vilāsa Press 
ed. prints only six cantos. Astue work is cited in the Sāhitya-darpaņa, its date cannot be 
later than the 14th century. 

2 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 2nd ed. 1918. 

3 Only 8 selected number of such Jaina works are mentioned below; for a more detailed 
account, see Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 495f. 

4 Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, iv-vi, Benares 1869-71; also ed. Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. See Weber in ZDMG, XXVII, 1873, p. 170f. and Ind. Streifen. 
iii, p. 211f. The industrious author wrote some seven works, of which the better known are 
the Padmünanda (see below), a comm. on his friend Arisimba’s Kavya-kalpalata and a work 
on Prosody, called Chandoratnāvalī. For the author, see introd. to Padmananda and 8. K, 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 2108. 

5 Fd. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Skt. Ser. The author also wrote Campüs on the 
marriages of Rukmini, Gauri and Draupadi. He appears to have lived in the 17th century. 

6 Printed Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay, no date. 
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but only nine out of its reputed eighteen cantos are available. 
The Naranārāyaņānanda ! of Vastupāla, minister of Viradhavala 
of Dholka (Kathiawad) is a more pretentious work in sixteen 
cantos, describing the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna and ending 
with the abduction and marriage of Subhadrà. The Pāņdava- 
carita? of Maladhārin Devaprabha Siri, who lived about 1200 
A.D., lapses into summarising in eighteen cantos the contents of 
the eighteen parvans of the Mahābhārata, remodelling many 
details but hardly rising above the Purāņic style. The 
Surathotsava? of Someávara, son of Kumara and Laksmi and 
court-poet of Viradhavala and Visaladeva of Gujarat (c. 1219-71 
A.D.), brings in some diversity by relating in fifteen cantos the 
mythical story of Suratha, his penance in the Himalayas and 
slaying of demons, albeit in the approved manner and diction. 
There is no reason to regard it as a political allegory, but it has 
an interesting conclusion, which gives some personal history of 
the poet and his patrons. | 

The Krsna legend claims the Hart-vilāsu * of Lolimbaraja, 
composed in five cantos, at about the middle of the 11th century, 
on the early exploits of Krsna up to the slaying of Kamsa, the 
subject affording some opportunity of erotic flavour and lyric 
fluency. But the Yadavabhyudaya ° of the well known South 
Indian teacher and scholar Venkatanatha or Venkatadesika, is a 


1 Ed. C. D. Dalal and R. Anantakrishna Sastri, Gaekwad's Orient. Ser., Baroda 
1916. The work appears to have been compored between 1220 and 1280 A.D. 

2 Ed. Sivadatta and K, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1911. 

5 Ed. Sivadatta and K, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

4 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xi, Bombay 1895, pp. 94-113; also ed. in the Pandit, Old 
Series, ii, pp. 79f, 101f. The author, who lived under the South Indian king Heribara, a con- 
temporary of Bhoja of Dhara, is better known for his works on medicine.—Another poem on 
the Kysna legend, called Gopāla-līlā, by Tailaūga Ramacandra (born in 1484 A.D.) is edited in 
the Pandit, vi. 

5 Ed. with comm. cf Ay payya Diksita, in three parts, Sri Vani Vilāsa Press, Srirangam 
1907-24. The introduction contains an account of the author, who lived mostly in Kāūcī and 
Srirangam, and his numerous pcetical and philosophical works, including the allegorical play, 
Samkalpa-süryodaga (see below), the Stotra Pādukā-sahasra (ed. NSP, Bombay) and philoso- 
vhical poem Hamsa-samdcéa ‘cee below), On the author, see Journal of Orient. Research, 
Madras, II, pts. lil-iv. 
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long and laborious production of great literary, but smali poetic 
merit, composed between the second half of the 18th and the first 
half of the 14th century. The Rukmiņī-kalyāņa, * dealing with 
the abduction and marriage of Rukmini, is a similarly dreary but 
much less extensive work of another South Indian scholar and 
polymath, Rājacūdāmaņi Diksita, who flourished under Raghu- 
nātha Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century. 
The Bengal Vaisnava movement also produced some elaborate 
poems, * but they concentrate chiefly on the Radha legend and 
present it in a back ground of highly sensuous charm. Such, for 
instance, is the Govinda-lilamrta*® of Krsnadasa Kavirāja, which 
describes in twenty-three cantos (2511 verses) the erotic sports 
and pastimes of Krsna and Radha, occurring at different parts of 
the day (Astakàalika-Lilà) ; whatever may be the devotional value 
of the work, its poetic merit cannot be reckoned highly. The 
Saiva legends are also handled with equal zeal and facility. 
They find a novel and interesting treatment in the Bhiksátana * 
of Gokula, better known by his title Utpreksā-vallabha, who 
flourished sometime before the 14th century. Even the austere 
and terrible Siva is depicted in this poem in an erotic surround- 
ing ; for the theme of its forty Paddhatis is Siva’s wandering 


! Ed. Adyar Library, Madras 1929, with comm of Bila Ya‘fa-vedesvara. The intro- 
duction by T. R. Cintamani gives an irteresting account of the voluminous author and his 
other works. See also S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 307-8. 

2 Also some shorter poems, Stotras and Campūs (see below) 

3, Ed Sachinandan Gosvemi, Brindavan 1908 (in Bengali characters). For the avthor, 
who is better known for his Bengali metrical biography of Cutanya, sce S. K. De, Krsna- 
karnamrta, Dacca 1988, pp. lv-lxnii, The work is divided into three parts: Pritar-lila i-vii, 
Madhyāhna-līlā viii-xviii and Niģā-līlā xix-xxiii. In spite of its erctico-religious theme, it 
is a highly artificia] and laboured work, and the author's pedantry and learning are conspi. 
cuous thrcughout, especially in several cantos which purport to illustrate various figures of 
speech and metres — Other Kavyas, dealing with the same theme and composed by the follow. 
ers of Caitanya of Bengal, are the Krsņāhnika-kaumudī in six Prakiéas, of Paramananda 
Kavikarņapūrs and the Krgņa-bhāvanāmrta of Višvanītha Cakravartin (A.D. 1786), in 
twenty cantos, for which see below under Devotional Poetry. 

4 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xii, Bombay 1897, pp. 54-163. As the work (sometimes 
with the name Utpreksāvallabha of the author) is quoted extensively in the Sārigadhara- 
paddhati (po. 8898, 8848=i. 14, 15; 8528, 3524 =iv. 6, 5) as well as in the Sbhe and Sml, it 
cannot be dated later than the 14th century. 
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about as a mendicant for alms and the feelings of the Apsarases 
of Indra’s heaven at his approach. More conventional is the 
Siva-lilàrmava! of Nilakantha  Diksita who lived under 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura in the first half of the 17th century, 
and who inherited the varied learning and prolixity of his 
well known ancestor Appayya Diksita.? It isa laboured compo- 
sition in twenty cantos, but selects for its subject the local legend 
of the sixty-four feats of the god Sundaranatha Siva of Madura, 
the supposed source being the Hālāsya-māhātmya of the Skanda 
Purana. Nilakantha’s Gangüvatarama, however, is a smaller 
attempt in nine cantos, which deals with the well known myth 
of the descent of the Ganges through the austerities of Bhagiratha. 
The courts of Madura and Tanjore in the 17th century were 
scenes of varied literary activity, but itis hardly necessary to take 
into account these late and stilted productions, except where (as 
noticed below) they have special features to offer. 

If Māgha's example produced a prolific series of progres- 
sively artificial Mahākāvyas, Bhatti appears to have been the 
spiritual godfather of a more factitious line of peculiar metrical 
composition, in which the frank object is not narrative, nor 
poetry, but direct illustration of grammatical niceties or rhetorical 
ingenuities. The ingenuities concern the exclusive employment 
of such external verbal devices as the Yamaka and the Slega, the 
former consisting of chiming repetition, with or without meaning, 
of the same group of vocables in different positions in a stanza,’ 
and the latter, ordinarily known as paronomasia or punning, 


1 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1909; ed. Sri Vint Vilāsa Press, 
Srirangam 1911. 

2 For the author, see introd. to Gangāvataraņa, NSP ed.; also S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, i, p. 266, 801. Nīlakaņļha was the son of Nārāyaņa and Bhimidevi and grandson 
of Appayya Diksita’s brother Accā Diksita. His Nilakantha Campi (see below) was com- 
pleted in 1687 A.D. 

3 Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

4 The Yamaka occurring at the end of the feet was favoured as a not unlikely substitute 
for rhyme; but properly speaking, rhyme is not Antya-yamaka (because here the vowel-groups 
remaining the same, the penultimate syllable is not preceded by 8 different consonant) but 
Antyānuprāss, as defined by Viévanatha, x. 6. 
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arising out of the coalescence of two or more words as one in 
appearance, but not in meaning, or resulting from the same 
word having different meanings either in its entirety or by its 
being split up in different ways.’ The tradition of the Yamaka 
Kavya goes back, as we have seen, to Ghatakarpara, while the 
artifice of the Slega, favoured from the very beginning, was 
made use of by earlier poets chiefly as an additional ornament 
which imparted piquancy and variety, with the result that we 
have no early Slesa Kavya in which the figure is used for its own 
sake. Its cultivation must have received an impetus from its 
systematic elaboration in the works of Subandhu and Bana; and 
we find in the present period its extreme employment as a device 
spread over the entire extent of a poem, which, by this contri- 
vance, is made to have a twofold or even threefold application to 
totally different themes. Such playing with the language, 
producing incredible feats of verbal jugglery, is possible because 
of the special advantages afforded by Sanskrit, by its flexibility 
as well as complexity of grammatical forms, by the susceptibility 
of its words to a large number of recondite meanings and delicate 
subtleties, by the different modes of compounding words, and 


1 There are other types of Durghata and Citra Kavya, but for obvious reasons they 
are Dot taken into account. Thus, we have poems of deliberately difficult constiuction, 
like the Durghata-kdrya (noticed by Eggeliug in Ind. Office Cat., vii, p. 1488, no. 3926); 
poems which are meant to illustrate various figures of speech, such as Vakrokti in Ratnā- 
kara's Vakrokti-pancasika (ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-114; the figure consisting 
of the deliberate misunderstanding of one’s words for the purpose of making a clever retort 
generally by means of punning); enigmatic poems, like the Bhdva šataka of Nagaraja 
(ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka, iv, p. 37f), which propose ingenious riddles of a literary 
character in each verse, expecting a suitable reply; poems which practice Citrabandhas or 
verses written in the form of a sword, cross, whecl and so forth, like the Devi-éataka of 
Anandavardhana and Ī$vara šataka of Avatara (both ed. Kavyamala, Guechaka, ix, pp. 1 f, 
81 f), Kavīndra.karņābharaņa of Višvešvara (ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka, viii, p. 61 f; see 
S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 319 f), Catur-hārāvalī-citra-stava of Jayatilaka Sūri (ed. 
in Stotra-ratnākara, pt. ii, Bombay, 1918) or Citra-bandha.rámüyamo of Vetkatedvara, 
noticed in P. P. 8. Sastri’s Tanjore Catalogue, vi, nos. 2728-85). The Citrabandba is also 
the subject of specialised treatises like the Vidagdha-mukha-mandana of Dharmadāsa Siri 
(ed. Haeberlin, p. 269 f; also ed. NSP, Bombay 1914; see B. K. De, op. cit., i. pp. 207-98). 
It is clear that all these works require coramentaries, without which they are not easily 
intelligible. 
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by diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a 
line can be disjoined. Such adaptability is perhaps found in 
no other language, but it is clear that these misplaced but 
astounding efforts have only a nominal claim to be called poetical 
compositions. jas 

Of the purely grammatical poems of the type of the Bhatti- 
kāvya, there are no very early specimens except the Bavan- 
ārjunīya ' of Bhatta Bhima (Bhauma or Bhaumaka) probably a 
Kashmirian production, which is mentioned next to Bhatti’s 
work asa “ Sastra-kavya’’ by Ksemendra,* and which must, 
from this reference, belong to a period earlier than the 11th 
century.” [t relates, in twenty-seven cantos imperfectly re- 
covered, the story of Ravana’s fight with Kārtavīryārjuna and 
illustrates at the same time the grammatical rules of Panini in 
the regular order of the Astādhyāyi. In the same way, the Kavi- 
rahasya * of Halayudha is composed as a metrical guide to poets 
in the employment of verbal forms, but it is also an eulogy of 
Krsņarāja III of the Rāstrakūta family (940-56 A.D.). The 
Vāsudeva-vijaya,” a work of unknown date on the Krsna legend, 
by Vasudeva of Puruvana in Kerala, traverses in three cantos 
the entire Astādhyāyī; it was apparently left incomplete 
and was supplemented on the topic of the Dhātupātha by the 
Dhàtu-kàvya* of Narayana in another three cantos, bringing 
the narrative down to the death of Kamsa. Hemacandra’s 
Kumārapāla-carita, of which we shall speak presently, also 
incidentally illustrates Sanskrit grammar in twenty and Prakrit 
grammar in eight cantos. 


Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1900. 
Suvrtta-tilaka, iii. 4. 
The editors of the work do not agree with the allegation that it is cited in the Kā$ikā. 
Ed. L. Heller, in both longer (299 verses, generally in Sloka) and shorter (978 verses) 
recensions, Greifswald 19.0. On the author see R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1883 94, p. 8f ; 
Heller, Halàyudha's Kavirahasya, Diss., Göttingen 1894; Zachariae, Ind. Wörterbücher 
(Grundriss), p. 26. 

6 Hd. Kavyamala, Gucchaka x Bombay 1915, pp. 62-121. 

6 Hd. ibid. pp. 121-292. It follows generally Bhimasena end Madhava, 
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Although in Bhatti-kavya x we have an elaborate illustra- 
tion of different kinds of Yamaka in as many as twenty verses, 
the earliest Yamaka-kāvya of Ghatakarpara is a short poem of 
twenty-two stanzas, which almost exclusively employs end- 
chiming. The next sustained Yamaka-kāvya, the Kicaka-vadha,' 
of Nitivarman, who flourished earlier than the 11th century in 
some eastern province, keeps to the less complex scheme of 
Ghatakarpara and uses only final and some medial chimings. 
It is an embellished presentation, in five cantos (177 verses), of 
the simple and vigorous Mahabharata episode of Bhima’s slaying 
of Kicaka. There is nothing striking in the narrative itself, but 
the work has the unique distinction of employing not only Yamaka 
in four cantos but also Slesa in one (canto iii), in which Draupadi’s 
speech to Virāta is made by clever punning indirectly significant 
for the Pandavas.” The Yamaka-kāvyas of the Kerala poet 
Vasudeva, son of Ravi and contemporary of Kulasekhara-varman, 
are, however, noteworthy for the manipulation, in the difficult 
moric Āryā metre, of more multifarious and difficult schemes 
of Yamaka. His Nalodaya * in four cantos (217 verses), which 
was at one time stupidly ascribed to Kālidāsa and sometimes 
taken as the work of Ravideva, deals with the story of Nala 
and succeeds in managing, with merciless torturing of the 
language, the exacting demands of even quadruple Yamaka in 
asingle verse. His Yudhisthira-vijayodaya,* which deals in eight 
Āšvāsas (719 verses) with the Mahābhārata story, beginning 
from the hunting sports of Pāņdu and ending with the corona- 
tion of Yudhisthira, is also a curious literary effort of the same 


1 Ed. S. K. De, with comm. of Junardana-sena and extracts from the comm. of 
Sarvāvanda-nāga, and with an introd. on the work and the author. Dacca University Orient. 
Text Publ., Dacca 1929. 

3 The work is also cited as one of the rare instances of a Kavya opening with an Adis 
(benediction), and not, as usual, with Namaskriyā or Vastu-nirdeša. The work is naturally 
quoted by 8 Jarge number of graminarians, historians ard lexicographers, oue of the earliest 
quotations occurring in Nami-sádhu's commentary on Rudrata's Kāvyālamkāra in 1069 A D. 

3 See above, p. 121 footnote 5 for references. 

4 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab with comm. of Rājānaka Ratnakantha, NSP, Bombay 
1897. 
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kind.’ It is needless to enlarge the list by mentioning other 
works, like the Vrndāvana-yamaka* of Mananka, or the Rāma- 
yamakārņava ° of Venkateša, son of Srinivasa, the latter author 
being also credited with an extensive Mahakavya in thirty cantos 
on the Rama story, entitled Rāmacandrodaya.* The Krsna-lila’ 
of Madana, son of Krsna, composed in 1523 A.D. (84 verses), 
on the theme of Krsna’s separation from the Gopis, is a short 
Yamaka-kāvya of the Samasyā-pūraņa type, in which one foot in 
each stanza is taken from Ghatakarpara’s poem, so that its four 
consecutive stanzas give, by appropriation, the text of one 
entire verse of Ghatakarpara. Some Jaina writers appear to be 
fond of the artificial tricks of Yamaka: as for instance, 
Devavijaya-gani in his Siddhi-priya Stotra* employs the same 
order of syllables over nearly half the foot in two consecutive 
feet of each stanza, while Sobhana in his CaturvimSati-jina-stutt ' 
constructs his verses in such a way that the second and fourth 
feet of each verse have the same order of syllables. 


1 On Vāsudeva's two other Yamaka-kávyas, the Tripura-dahana and Sauri-kathodaya, 
not yet published (MSS in Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, nos 1852a 
and 1852b), see A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar in JRAS, 1925, p. 265f. The date assigned 
by Ayyar is the first half of the 9th century, but its correctness depends on that of Kula- 
šekhara which is atil) uncertain. Venkatarama Sarma (Yamaka-kavi Vasudeva in Procee- 
dings of the Tenth All-India Orient. Conference, Tirupati, 1940, pp. 187-202) gives a list of 
21 works of Vasudeva, of which 14 appear to be genuine. Of these the following eight (all 
available is MSS in Govt. Orient. MSS Library, Madras) are Yamaka-Kavyas: Yudhisthira- 
eijayodaya, Sauri.kathodaya, Tripura.dahana, Acyuta-lilodaya, Nalodaya, Sivodaya, Devt- 
caritodaya, and Satya-tapah-kathodaya. Vasudeva is described as the son of Maharsi and 
Gopalf; he lived in Vedāraņya or Kunnainku!am in Malabar, and his poems glorify the tbree 
deities Siva, Durgā (Devi) and Krsna worshipped in that place. Satya-tapah-kathodaya, 
however, relates the story of Satya-tapas, a devout ancestor of the author. 

3 Ed. Haeberlin, Kavya-samgraha, pp. 453-62; Jivananda's Kavya-samgraha iii, p. 
416f, It is a short poem of 48 (mostly Arya) verses (52 verses in Eggeling, no 8911, pt. 
vii, p. 1466). Date unknown. It is in the form of 8 dialogue between Rima and Kpspa at 
Vrndāvana. The poet justly describes himself as a Varņa-kavi. 

5 P. P. 8. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vi, p. 2681f. Composed in 1656 A.D. 

4 Ibid., p. 2658 f. Composed in 1685 A.D. 

5 Eggeling, Ind. Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1861. As one of the versas of the original (no. 
21 in Haeberlin) is omitted here the total number of verses in this work becomes 84 and not 88, 

6 Hd. Kāvyamālā, Guccbsks vii, 2nd ed, 1907, p. 80f. - 

* Ed. Ibid, p. 182 f. 
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Although the Slesa is a favourite figure of speech with 
Sanskrit poets, the practice of the Slega-kāvya does not 
connect itself with any tradition earlier than the 11th 
century. Barring the Slesa-canto of the Kicaka-vadha, the 
first sustained specimen is the Rüma-carita! of Samdhyākara- 
nandin. The author, who was the son of Prajapati-nandin and 
grandson of Pināka-nandin of Pundravardhana in North Bengal, 
completed the work in the reign of Madanapāla, son of Ramapala 
of Bengal and third in succession from him, at the close of the 
llth century ; but since the author’s father held the office of a 
minister under Ramapala, the inner history of the stirring poli- 
tical events recorded in the poem, must have been a matter of 
direct knowledge. Samdhyākara proudly calls himself Kalikāla- 
Valmiki, and undertakes in this work of four chapters to relate 
in 220 Arya verses the story of Rama of the Ramayana and the 
history of Ramapala of Bengal, simultaneously in each verse, by 
the device of punning and of splitting up of word-units 1n different 
ways. He claims that his puns are not distressing (aklegana). 
lo his contemporaries who were familiar with the incidents 
narrated, they might not have presented much difficulty, but 
today the loss of the commentary to a part of the work makes 
the application of the uncommented verses to the bistory of the 
time not easily intelligible. The main theme of the work is an 
account of a successful revolution in North Bengal, the murder 
of Mahīpāla II, occupation of Varendra by the rebels, and restora- 
tion of Rāmapāla, Mahīpāla's youngest brother, to his paternal 
kingdom ; but since the work could not be completed before three 
more kings came to rule, the story is continued even after the 
death of Rāmapāla and concludes with some allusions to Madana- 
pàla's reign. The work undoubtedly possesses, inspite of its 


1 Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, in Memoirs of ASB, Calcutta 1910, There is an anonymous 
commentary to the poem up to ii. 85, which is not composed by the author but which is useful 
in its explanation of allusions to contemporary history. The work has been re-edited, with 
improved materials and a new commentary on the uncommented portion, by R. C. Majumdar, 
R. G. Basak, and N. G. Banerji, Varendra Research Society, 1999, 
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apparently partisan spirit, a great value as a contemporary record 
of bistorical incidents, but the poetical merit of this extremely 
artificial composition is obviously very small; and on account of 
its limited and local interest it failed in its appeal to posterity 
and became forgotten. This device of handling different tales 
or themes in the same poem has been quite fruitful in Sanskrit. 
We see it in the Rāghava-pāņdavīya,! descriptively called Dvisam- 
dhāna-kāvya,” of Dhanafijya, surnamed Srutakirti Traividya, 
son of Vasudeva and Sridevi and a Digambara Jaina, 
who wrote between 1123 and 1140 A.D. Each verse of 
its eighteen cantos apply equally, as the name of the work 
implies, to the story of the two Epics at the sametime. A 
little later, we have another and better known lāghava- 
pandaviya® by Kavirāja, whose personal name probably was 
Madhava Bhatta* and who flourished (i. 13)° under Kadamba 
Kāmadeva (1182-87 A.D.) of Jayantapurī.* It relates in the 
same way, in thirteen cantos, the double story of Raghava and 
the Pandavas. The author compares himself to Subandhu and 
Banabhatta in the matter of verbal dexterity, but his very res- 
tricted method and objective do not obviously allow much scope 
for any poetic gift that he might have possessed, and his work 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with comm. of Badarīnātha, NSP, Bombay 1895. 
See R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87, p. 19 f; Pathak in JBRAS, XXI, 1904, p.if; Fleet 
in JA, XXIII, p. 279. 

2 The word ‘ Dvi-samdhàna, meaning a work of twofold application, is used by 
Dandin ; it becomes the generic name of such works. It is significant that our Dhanaüjaya 
wrote a lexicon, called Dhanafijaya-nàma-màlàá. 

3 Ed. Bibl. Ind., with the modern comm. of Premachandra Tarkavagisa, Calcutta 
1864 (reprinted by Bhavadeva Chatterji, Calcutta 1892); ed. Sivadatta aud K. P. Parab, with 
the comm. of Saéadhara, NSP, Bombay 1897; ed. Granthamālā, with comm. of Laksmana 
Siri; son cf Sridatta, Bombay 1889, 

4 See Pathak in JBRAS, XXII, 1905. 

5 R.G. Bhandarkar, Report 1884-87, p. 20, thinks that Kavirāja belongs to the end of 
the 10th century; but the comparison of his own patron with Mofija need not prove the 
auther’s contemporaneity with Mufija of Dhür&. See Pischel Die Hofdtchier des Lakgmana. 
seno, Göttingen 1893, p. 37 f,.—Kavirája also wrote another poem, Pūrijāta-haraņa, in ten 
cantos, but it does not employ Slesa. 

6. Vanavāsi, the seat of the Kadambas, in North Canarese district is said to be still 
known as Jayanti-kgetra. 
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remains a brilliant example of a bad kind. To the same class of 
composition belongs the Rüghava-naisadhiya, probably a com- 
paratively recent work, of Haradatta Süri, son of Jayasamkara 
of Gargya Gotra, which relates by the same method the stories 
of Rama and Nala. The number of such works is not small, but 
very few of them have been thought worthy of printing. Thus, 
Vidyāmādhava, who flourished in the court of Calukya Somadeva, 
plausibly Somesvara of Kalyana (1126-38 A.D.), gives in nine 
cantos of his Pārvatī-rukmiņīya * the double story of the marriages 
of Siva and Parvati and of Krgna and Rukmini; while Venkatā- 
dhvarin, better known as the author of the Vtīšvaguņādarša 
Campū* (1st half of the 17th century), deals with the stories of 
the Ramayana and the Bhagavata, with the Viloma device in his 
Yadava-raghaviya,* a short poem of three hundred stanzas. A 
further development of this device is seen in the use of treble 
punning for relating three different stories at a time, of which 
an extreme example is the Rāghava-pāņdava-yādavīya * or Kathā- 
trayī of Cidambara, son of Anantanārāyana and protégé of 
Venkata I of Vijayanagar (1586-1614 A.D.), the stanzas of its 
three cantos being worded in such a way as to describe at 
the same time the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and 
the Bhāgavata. 

There is alsoa number of smaller erotic-ascetic poems which 
utilise the device of Slesa in having the simultaneous themes of 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, with the author's own comm., NSP, 1896, 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1926, Since the commentary cites Bhattoji Diksita as Dikgita, it could not have 
been earlier than the 17tb century. 

3 Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mss in Govt. Orient, Mss Library, Madras, vol. xx (Kavya), 
pp. 7777-79, No. 11606. 

3 See below, under Campi. The author belonged to the first half of the 17th 
century, See E. V. Viraraghavacharia in Ind. Culture, VI, pp. 226.84. 

4 Descriptive Cat., Madras Govt. Orient. Mss Library, xx, p. 7956 f. (No. 11891), 
Printed in Telugu characters, with the author's own commentary, Vidy&átaraügini Press, 
1890. It is not a Slesa-kávya, but employs the Viloma device, in which the verseg read in 
the usual orders gives the story of Ráma, and read in the reverse order gives the story of 
Krgņa. 

é Ibid, p. 7829 f; also P. P. 8. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vi, p. 9709. 
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Love (Srngara) and Renunciation (Vairāgya). Such, for instance, 
are the Rasika-rafijana ! of Ramacandra, son of Lakgmanabhatta, 
or the Srigāra-vairāgya-taraigiņī ° of the Jaina Somaprabha- 
carya. Without using Šlega, however, Daivajfia Sürya, son of 
Jitānādhirāja of Parthapura and an astronomer of some repute,’ 
shows another method of applying the verses to two themes 
simultaneously in his Rama-krsna-viloma-kavya.‘ It is a small 
production of 36 or 88 stanzas, which praises in alternate half 
verses Rama and Krsna, the text given by the second half 
when read backward is the same as that of the first half 
read forward. It is clear that, however much we may admire 
the extraordinary cleverness displayed in the works described 
above, they are not poems but poetical monstrosities, which 
hardly deserve even a mention in a literary history of Sanskrit 
poetry. 

One of the interesting applications of the form and spirit of 
the Mahākāvya is seen in the works of a group of Jaina writers, 
who adopt them, not unsuccessfully, for presenting Jaina legends 
in a poetical garb, as well as for historical or biographical 
accounts. Some of these, however, are mere eulogies of saints, 
some frankly ethical or doctrinarian, while some are of the 
Māhātmya or Purina type, composed in pedestrian Sanskrit. As 
most of them do not properly conform to the standard of a Maha- 
kavya, we need mention here a few which have greater preten- 
sions. One of the earliest of these is the anonymous Varanga- 


1 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka iv, 2ud ed., NSP, Bombay 1899, pp. 80-121 (130 verses). 
Composed at Ayodbyā in 1524 A.D. 

3 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka v, 2nd ed., 1908, pp. 124-142 (46 verses), with a comm. 
Somaprabha’s Sabdārtha-orttt, which is referred to in the colophon to this work, illustrates 
the achme of variable interpretation; for in it 8 single verse of his own composition is 
explained in one hundred different ways! Somaprabha’s date is about 1276 A.D. 

3 The author wrote his astronomical work, Sūrya-prakāša, in 1599 A.D., and his 
commentary on Liláeatiin 1642 A.D. One of his ancestors lived in the court of Rama of 
Devagiri. 

4 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ix, NSP, Bombay 1899, pp. 80-121 (86 verses); ed. 
Haeberlin, reprinted in Jivananda's Kavyasamgraha iii, pp. 468-85 (88 verses), 
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carita,’ ascribed to Jatāsimhanandi, a Jaina monk of Karņāta, 
whose date, as attested by later citations, would be earlier than 
the 10th century. It narrates in thirty-one cantos the Jaina 
legend of Varanga. In the colophon it is described as a Dharma- 
kathā ; and, being distinctly monkish in its outlook, it contains 
as many as nine cantos on Jaina dogmatics, which have no direct 
connexion with the narrative ; but at the same time the work is 
not a mere doctrinal treatise. It is a regular Mahakavya in 
form, diction and metrical characteristics. The slender theme of 
the jealousy of the step-mother, treachery of a minister, the 
wanderings of the hero in the forest, his adventures and martial 
exploits and final restoration to his kingdom is neither original 
nor enthralling ; but it is fully embellished in the customary 
manner and with the customary digressive matter, which forms 
the stock-in-trade of the Mahakavya. Similarly, the legend of 
king Yasodhara is dealt with in the Yasodhara-carita? of Vādirāja 
Siri in four cantos, in the beginning of the 11th century, as 
well as by Manikya Siri in his Yašodhara-carita * of unknown 
date. A great impetus to the poetical treatment of Jaina legends 
appears to have been given by the T'risasti-salaka-puruga-caritra* 
(with its supplementary Parigista-parvan or Sthaviraval?) of the 
famous Jaina Ācārya Hemacandra, who composed it at the 
desire of his converted royal disciple Kumārapāla of Anhilvad, 


1 Ed. A. N. Upadhye, Māņikacandra Digambara Jaina Grantham&lé, Bombay 1988. 
The date and authorship are frankly uncertain, but are determined chiefly from the external 
evidence of Jaina literary tradition. Tbe editor is inclined to push the date to the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. and identify the author with Jatisimbanandi mentioned in Koppala inscription, 
the date of which, however, is equally uncertain. The archaisms and solecisms, though 
interesting, need not be a conclusive evidence; for we know that such characteristics are 
found in some South Indian manuscripts, especially in Kerala inanuscripts of Sanskrit 
plays. 

$ Ed. T. A. Gopinath Rao, Sarasvatī Vilāsa Series, Tanjore 1912. The author wrete 
hie Parévandthe-cerita in 1025 A.D. 

$ Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1010. It is difficult to identify our author with the 
known Māņikys St:i who flourished between the 18th and the 16th century. The «same 
story is also treated in Somadeva Sūri's Yaéastilaka Campū (see below). 

t Ed. Jaina Dharma-pras take Sabhā, Bhavnagar 1906-18. 

5 Ed. H. Jacobi, Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 1883-1891, 2nd ed, 1982. 
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between 1160 and 1172 A.D. The sixty-four Šalākā-purugas or 
Great Men, whose stories are presented in ten Parvans, are the 
twenty-four Jinas, the twelve Cakravartins, the nine each of 
Vasudevas, Baladevas and Visnudvisas of Jaina hagiology. The 
work calls itself a Mahakavya, but its main purpose is religious 
edification, the intrusion of which affects its long and tedious 
narrative. The later instances of the working up of Jaina 
legends and tales are numerous, but their literary value, in most 
cases, is not of an outstanding character. In addition to the 
Bālabhārata already mentioned, Amaracandra also wrote, for the 
delectation of the minister Padma, the Padmānanda,', in which 
he undertook to present, in the regular Kavya form and diction, 
but with much religious and ethical matter, an account of all the 
twenty-four Jinas” ; but the ambitious project does not appear to 
have been fulfilled, and we have in nineteen cantos only the life 
of the first Jina. The legend of Salibhadra, already told briefly 
by Hemacāndra, engages Dharmakumira in his Sülibhadra- 
carita, composed in seven cantos in 1277 A. D. The Ksatra- 
cūdāmaņi * of Odeyadeva Vādībhasimha, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, gives a treatment in eleven Lambhakas, 
mostly in Sloka of the Uttara-purāņa legend of Jivamdhara, which 
theme has also been treated in 509 Slokas by Guņabhadrācārya 
in his Jtvamdhara-caritra? and by Haribhadra in his Jivamdhara- 
campü.* This Haribhadra may or may not be identical with 
Haricandra, who wrote in twenty-one cantos the Dharmašarmā- 
bhyudaya,’ dealing with the story.of Dharmanātha, the fifteenth 
Tirthamkara, on the direct model of Magha’s poem. Asa 
typical Mahakavya of this period, it possesses some interest; as 


1 Ed. H. R. Kapadia, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1932. 

2 For works of this type by various authors, see H. R. Kapadia’s ed. of Caturviméati- 
jinānanda-stuti of Meruvijaya.gaņi, Agamodaya-samiti Series, Bombay 1929. 

5 Ed.in Yaš$ovijaya Jaina Granthamālā, Benares 1910. See Bloomfield in JAOS, 
XLIII, 1928, p. 257 f. 

4 < Ed. T. 8. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvati Vilésa Series, Tanjore 1905. 

5 Ed. jbid., Tanjore 1907. 

6 Ed. ibid., Tanjore 1905. 

7 Ed. Dargaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1899, 
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also does the Nemt-nirvāņa,! on the life of Neminatha in fifteen 
cantos, of Vagbhata, who lived under Jayasimha of Gujarat 
(1093-1154 A.D.), but who need not be identical with the author 
of the rhetorical work Vāgbhatālamkāra. A similarly constructed 
Mahakavya is the Jayanta-vijaya? of Abhayadeva Siri, composed 
in 1221 A. D., which describes in nineteen cantos the legend of 
king Jayanta. It is noteworthy that all these Jaina productions 
include the regular Kavya topics and digressive descriptions of 
the seasons, battles and erotic sports, the last topic being treated 
with equal zest by the Jaina monks, including the pious Hema- 
candra! It is interesting also that one of the many versions of 
the Udayana legend is treated by Maladhàrin Devaprabha in his 
Mrgavati-caritra,® while Cāritrasundara, who probably lived in 
the middle of the 15th century, deals in fourteen cantos with the 
fairy story of Mahīpāla in his Mahīpāla-carttra.* 

There is not much of meritorious poetical writing of later 
Buddhist authors, whose energy was directed more towards 
religious than literary matters. The Padya-cūdāmaņt* of 
Buddhaghoga relates in ten cantos the legend of the Buddha up 
to the defeat of Māra, which differs in some details from the 
versions of the Lalita-vistara and the Buddha-carita. There is 
nothing either to prove or disprove the identity of the author with 
the famous Pali writer Buddhaghosa. In spite of its well worn 
theme and its obvious imitation of Aávaghosa and Kalidasa, the 
work is not without merit as a well-written Kavya. 


3. Poems WITH HISTORICAL THEMES 


The earlier classical documents, which are concerned with 
historical events or personages, are the elaborate Pragastis or 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K, P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896. 

2 Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902 See Peterson, Fourth Report, 
p. vii. 

3 Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1909. 

4 Ed. Hiralal Hansaraj, Jamnagar 1909. For the story see Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 636. 

5 Ed. M. Rengacharya and S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Madres 1921, 
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panegyrics embodied in inscriptional records. Their obvious 
object is to celebrate in sonorous prose and verse some meritorious 
act of a particular ruler, eulogise his valour and munificence, and 
give genealogical and other relevant descriptions of some value. 
But while the genealogy beyond one or two generations is often 
amiably invented and exaggerated, and glorification takes the 
place of sober statement of facts, the laudatory accounts are 
generally composed by poets of modest power. The result is 
neither good poetry nor good history. They are yet interesting 
as the first poetical treatment of historical themes; and the 
agreeable practice which they establish of mixing fact with 
fiction was accepted by more earnest and ambitious writers, 
but perhaps it was accepted with a greater leaning towards 
pleasant fiction than towards hard facts. 

There is indeed no tradition, from the beginning, of meticu- 
lous chronicling or critical appreciation of historical factsas such. 
Neither the Puranas nor the Buddhist or Jaina records, which 
were meant more for attractive edification than serious history, 
show any historical sense in their complacent confusing of fact 
and fiction, in their general indifference to chronology, in their 
intermingling of divine and human action, in their unhesitating 
belief in magic and miracle, and in their deep faith in  incaleul- 
able human destiny. It is true that later records give us some 
interesting facts and dates, while glimpses of history have been 
laboriously retrieved from earlier records, but even the most 
enthusiastic believer in them would not for a moment claim that 
they give us instances of clear, consistent and adequate historio- 
graphy. No nearer approach is made by the large number of 
poems, dramas and romances, which deal ostensibly with historical 
themes but really with the poetic, dramatic or romantic 
possibilities of them. While considering Bana’s Harsa-carita, 
which is the earliest known specimen of a sustained character, 
we have briefly indicated the general characteristics of such 
writings, and little need be added to what has been said. 
These literary efforts contain historical material, but the 
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extent and value of such material are immensely variable, 
and do not in any sense represent a proper step towards 
history. Itis not surprising, however, that India failed to 
produce, in spite of its abundance of intellect, history in the 
modern sense, just as it failed to produce some other categories 
of modern literature ; but the result has been to us a decided lack 
of understanding of the evolution of ancient life and thought. 
It is not only poverty in a particular branch of literature, but also 
absence of trustworthy information regarding the complex move- 
ments of human act and idea in their panoramic procession. The 
reason lies perhaps in the innate and deep-rooted limitations of the 
ancient ideal, outlook and environment, as well as in the peculiarity 
of the literary objective, method and tradition, which affected the 
sustained and assiduous practice of Sanskrit literature as a whole, 
no less than in its haphazard and uninterested attempt at definite 
historical writing. Apart from a deep philosophy or artistic 
setting, ordinary history is in fact a prosaic idea. As a matter 
of research, it aims at knowledge of facts; as an idea, it 
professes to bring out larger principles governing human affairs ; 
as a mothod, its leaning is towards objective accuracy. It is, 
thus, entirely out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit 
literature, and could not be disciplined by its formal 
conception of art. The idea of composing history for its own 
sake was, thus, naturally slow to emerge ; and when it did emerge 
in a small way, it could not divest itself of its legendary and 
poetic associations. 

The attitude remained imperfect, and the treatment was 
necessarily conditioned by it. The authors themselves never felt 
uneasy, because the tradition ordained no deep interest in mere 
fact or incident, but even authorised unrestrained fancy or over- 
dressed fiction. Both theory and practice established that works, 
which dealt with facts of experience or had a biographical and 
historical content, did not require any specialised form and 
method, but should be considered only as types of the Kavya and 
be embellished with all its characteristic graces, refinements and 
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fanciful elaboration. The fact of having an historical theme 
seldom made a difference ; and such works are, in all essentials, 
as good or as bad as are all fictitious narratives. The authors, 
therefore, claim merit, not for historicity, but for poetry. As 
poets, they need not keep within the limits of ascertained or 
ascertainable verities; it is even not necessary to ascertain, much 
less to appreciate or interpret, them. It matters little if the 
credulity is immense and unrestrained, if the representation is 
not faithful or accurate, if there is no depth or sense of proportion 
in the drawing of characters, who may be either downright devils 
or incredible saints, or if the slender and uneven thread of actual 
history is buried under a mass of luxuriant poetry or poetical 
bombast. Asin the normal Kavya, so also here, there is no 
sense Of the tragic contradictions and humorous dissonances of 
life, no situations of moral complexity, no unfolding of an in- 
tensely human drama. Even if an historical personage is taken 
as the central figure, he may be magnified and surrounded with 
all the glory and glamour of a legendary hero like Rama or 
Yudhisthira, who is, to these writers, as real and perhaps more 
interesting than the petty rulers of their own day, although the 
old heroic flame could not be fanned anew. 

In making an estimate of these works, therefore, it should 
be borne in mind that they are, in conception and execution, 
deliberately meant to be elegant poetical works rather than sober 
historical or human documents. They are sometimes politely 
called ‘Historical Kavyas’, but the description not only involves 
contradiction in terms, but is also misleading. It is not on their 
historical matter so much that they should be reckoned as on the 
poetic quality and treatment, for which alone they strive. As in 
the case of the ordinary Kavya, the historical narrative is only 
the occasion, the elaborate poetry woven round it is alone 
essential. The incidents and characters are all lifted from the 
sphere of matter-of-fact history to the region of fancy and fable; 
and we have, more or less, the normal tradition of the Kāvya,— 
the same general scheme, the same descriptive digressions and 
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the same ornate manner and diction. The qualification ‘histori- 
cal,’ therefore, serves no useful purpose except indicating im- 
perfectly that these Kavyas have an historical, instead of a 
legendary or invented, theme; but the historical theme is treated 
as if it is no better nor worse than a legendary or invented one. 
We have already briefly indicated some of these characteris- 
tics in connexion with the Prose Kavya, the Harsa-cartta, of 
Banabhatta. In the period under consideration, we have algo in 
verse a large number of similar works, which do not pretend 
much towards history but offer themselves as regular Kāvyas, 
even though they sometimes euphemistically call themselves 
"Caritas. Kahlana mentions (iv. 704f) that Sankuka, in the 
reign of Ajitapida of Kashmir (1st half of the 8th century), 
described the terrible battle between the regents Mamma and 
Utpala in his Bhuvanabhyudaya. Had the work survived, it 
would have given us an early specimen of the type of Kavya we 
are now considering. The next work is the Navasahasanka-carita! 
of Padmagupta, also called Parimala, son of Mrgānkadatta. The 
work was composed probably in 1005 A.D. as a compliment to 
the poet’s patron, the Paramāra Sindhuraja of Dhara, who was 
also called Navasāhasānka. It describes in eighteen cantos 
(1525 verses), in the conventional manner and diction of a Maha- 
kāvya, the marriage of the king with Sasiprabha, daughter of 
the Naga king Sankhapāla. Sasiprabha finds her pet deer pierced 
by an arrow, on which she recognises the name of the king, 
while the king in his turn, in pursuit of the deer, comes to a lake 
and finds a swan with a pearl necklace on its beak, which bears the 
name of Sagiprabha. Sašiprabhā sends her maiden in search of the 
necklace, and an interview with the king follows. He is asked to 
invade Nāgaloka, kill the demon Vajrankusa and bring the golden 


1 Ed. Vaman Islawpurkar, Bombay Sansk. Series, 1895, Pt. i (all published). From 
the poem we learn that the poet was patronised by both Muüja Vākpatirāja and his brother 
Sindhurāja. On the work and the author, see G. Bühlerd and Th. Zachariae, Uber das 
Navasāhasāikacarita in Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie, p. 583f, reprinted Wien 1888, 
pp. 1-50; trs. into English in JA, XXXVI, pp. 624f. An account of the Paramara dynasty is 
given in the poem in xi. 64-102; see Bühler and Zachariae, p. 604f (reprint, p. 24f). 
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lotus from its pleasure-pond ; all of which being accomplished, 
the lovers are united. The characteristically complacent con- 
fusion of heroic myth and historical fact makes the story a kind 
of a heightened fairy tale, and probably, as such, a gratifying 
compliment. If as history it is not of much value, as Kāvya 
it is well written in the fully embellished, but comparatively 
pleasant, style; and in spite of the usual descriptive digressions, 
the narrative is not entirely sacrificed. 

The Vikramankadeva-carita’ of Bihlana, son of Jyestha- 
kalaga and Nagadevi, has perhaps a little more historical matter 
and interest, but it is also very distinctly a Kavya and conforms 
to the normal method and manner in its poetical amplifications 
and other characteristics. The last canto of the work, as the 
first Ucchvasa of the Harsa-carita, gives an interesting account 
of the poet’s family, his country and its rulers, his wandering 
and literary adventures.” Born at Konamukha, near Pravarapura 
in Kashmir, of a pious and learned family of Midland Brahmans, 
Bihlana was educated there and obtained proficiency in grammar 
and poetics, his father having been himself a grammarian who 
wrote a commentary on the Mahābhāsya. He set out on his 
wanderings in quest of fame and fortune at about the time of 
the nominal succession of Kalaga to the throne of Kashmir; and 
his literary career, which now began, extended over the third 
and fourth quarters of the 11th century. After visiting Mathura, 
Kanyakubja, Prayāga and Varanasi, he received welcome at the 
court of Krgna of Dahala (Bundelkhand), where he appears to 
have composed a poem on Rama. He might have visited king 
Bhoja at Dhara but did not. After spending some time perhaps, 
as his Karnasundart shows, in the court of Karnadeva Trailokya- 


1 Ed. G. Būhler, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1875. 

3 Such accounts are doubtless inspired by the poet's natural desire to secure his own 
im mortality*with that of his patron, but they are not a special feature of poems on historical 
subjects. While Bāņa's Harga-carita and Vākpatirāja”s Prekrit Gaudavaha contain 
them, we have them, on the other hand, in Matkhaka'’s Srikantha.carita and Romeávara's 
Surathoteava, 
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malla (1064-94 A.D.) of Anhilvad, he appears to have embarked 


from there for Southern India and spent some time in pilgrim- 
age. He came to Kalyana, where the Calukya king Vikrama- 


ditya VI Tribhuvanamalla (1076-1127 A.D.), honoured him 
and gave him the office of Vidyāpati, in return for which he com- 
posed, before 1088 A.D., the present work in eighteen cantos to 
celebrate certain incidents of his patron's career. 

The main theme of this laudatory poem consists of royal 
wars and royal marriages. It commences with a short account 
of the Calukyas and passes on to Tailapa (978-97 A.D.), from 
whom the dynasty had its proper inauguration; but the story of 
the earlier kings is brief and fragmentary. After a somewhat 
fuller, but not connected, narrative of the deeds of Vikramā- 
ditya’s father Ahavamalla, we have the birth of his three sons, 
Vikramaditya’s youthful career of conquest before accession, a 
truly touching picture of Ahavamalla’s death, Vikrama's exploits 
during the reign of his elder brother Somesvara II, his marriage 
with the Cola princess and expeditions in Southern India, 
and his own accession after a fratricidal war,—all these in the 
earlier cantos, as well as Vikrama's capture and defeat of his 
younger brother Jayasimha and his numerous wars with the 
Colas in the later cantos, are given generally with the zest and 
style, but not always with the precision and accuracy, of a poetic 
chronicler. But the history of Vikrama's winning of his queen 
Candralekha (or Candaladevi), daughter of a Silahara ruler of 
Karahāta, is disproportionately enlarged con amore over seven 
and a half cantos (vii-xiv) by the safer introduction of the 
customary amplifications of palpable Kāvya topics, including 
description, for instance, of the spring season, minute depiction 
of the bride’s physical charms (beginning, as in Sriharsa's 
Naisadha, with toe-nail and finishing with her head !), account 
of the Svayamvara and marriage, followed by the particular 
sports. of the pair, bathing scenes, drinking revelry, hunting 
expedition and amusemenís, as well as the general pleasures of 
the autumn, the monsoon and the cool season | 
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Divested of such traditionally poetic and  flatteringly 
rhapsodic envelopment,  Bihlana's poem contains ampler 
historical information than that found in most poems of this 
kind; and his account is generally confirmed by the evidence of 
inscriptions. But from the point of view of history, his narra- 
tive is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Like Bānņa's romance, 
many of whose characteristics it shares, Bihlana’s poem gives us 
neither a connected and consistent, nor a full and accurate, 
account of his hero’s entire career. It leaves us with a few 
fragmentary facts about Vikrama’s predecessors, his own early 
career and his accession, embellished with much that is fanciful, 
and lapses into an exuberant poetic treatment of the first two 
years Of his reign, his later career being disposed of with some 
hurried and sketchy references. In characterisation, sharply 
contrasted lights and shades are replaced by a vague moral 
chiaroscuro. One can realise the difficulties of a court-poet, 
whose amiableness must gloss over unpleasant aspects, whitewash 
his hero and blacken his enemies, and leave many things beauti- 
fully vague, uneven and obscure. Bihlana has excellent reasons, 
therefore, for glorifying, for instance, the circumstances of 
Vikrama's birth as a matter of Siva's divine favour, as well 
as magnifying his youthful valour, with which he is 
said to have perfected his art of annihilation on the Colas, 
although these hereditary and ubiquitous enemies appear inex- 
terminable and cause repeated troubles at every step! The chrono- 
. logical order of the wars does not matter, nor accuracy regarding 
their nature and extent; it is enough that the hero must conquer 
many countries, including even the far-off Gauda and Kāmarūpa ! 
All this is evidently a part of the plan of representing Vikrama 
as the favourite of the gods, entitled to supplant his elder brother 
on the throne and crush the improper rebellion of his younger 
brother ; and the poet does not hesitate invoking the intervention 
of Siva thrice to justify the awkwardness of these unfraternal acts ! 

These limitations are natural and obvious, but they do not 
permit Bilhana much freedom to exercise his undoubted gift for 
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historical narrative and attain impartiality and precision either 
with regard to incident or characterisation. He has to be content 
with the application of the traditional form and method of the 
Kavya to an historical subject, in order to evolve an embellish- 
ed poetical picture, rather than compile a faithful record of 
the deeds of his royal patron. It is not necessary to speculate 
what the results might have been in other circumstances; it is 
enough to recognise that Bihlana intended to compose, not history, 
but Kavya, not independently, but in grateful complaisance to his 
patron’s glorification. His work has much less mythical element 
than Padmagupta’s fanciful poem, much less confusing gorgeous- 
ness than Bana’s romance; but, in all essentials, it is no more 
than a Kavya, having the mere accident of an historical kernel. 
The lengthy diversion from serious matter, therefore, found 
in the romantic story of the winning of Candralekha, occupies 
him, quite appropriately after the established tradition of the 
Mahakavya, with luxuriantly poctical description of Svayamvara, 
seasons and court-amusements. It is as a poet that Bihlana 
excels; and, in spite of his obvious conventionalism, he often 
succeeds in imparting a fine poetical charm to his graphic pictures. 
What Bihlana lacks, like most pocts of this period, is confident 
originality and independence, but within his limits he is un- 
doubtedly an impressive artist and poet. His style is not easy, 
but elegant and normally attractive; it is doubtless studied, but 
not overdone with subtleties of thought and expression ; it is fully 
embellished, but reasonably clear and effective in its verbal and 
metrical skill. This is no mean praise in an age of mechanical 
conventionality, which reproduced colourless imitations of little 
merit. Comparatively speaking,  Bihlana's work remains a 
graphic document for the subject and a pleasant poem in itself. 
The only work in Sanskrit, which to a certain extent 
approaches the standard of a sustained chronicle, if not of critical 
history, is the well known Rāja-tarangiņī * of Kahlana, but it is 
1 Ed. M. A. Stein, vol. (Text), Bombay 1892; Eng. tre. separately published, with 
introduction etc. in two vols., Westminster 1900, Also ed. Durgaprasad, in 3 vols. : vol, 1 
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no less a poetical narrative than a matter-of-fact chronicle. 
Like Bihlana, whose poem he appears to have studied, Kahlana 
was also a Kashmirian, but he was neither a courtier nor a court- 
poet. His father Campaka was a ininister of the wicked and 
hapless Harsa of Kashmir (1089-1101 A.D.), whom, unlike the 
average Kashmirian of his time, he followed faithfully through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune; but after Harsa’s tragic death, he 
seems lo have retired from active life, and young Kahlana 
deprived of opportunities of ministerial office, was never drawn 
directly into the whirlpool of the stormy political life of his time. 
Since the accession to power of Uccala and Sussala, the contem- 
porary history of Kashmir was one of intrigue, oppression and 
bloodshed, Kahlana had the good fortune of standing apart and 
viewing the sad and dreary state of his country, without illusion 
and with a sense of dispassion and resignation which is reflected 
in his story. He was at the same time nota recluse, but a keen 
observer of current events, and possessed an inherited understand- 
ing of political affairs, which never lost sight of reality. He had 
also admirable literary gifts, being well versed not only in 
Sanskrit literature, but also in the legendary lore of his country, 
and had enough catholicity of mind to respect other religious 
creeds than Kashmirian Saivism, which he professed but of whose 
degeneration in practice he was well aware. The combination of 
these qualities justified his ambition of writing a systematic 
chronicle of the kings of Kashmir, to which he was probably 
urged by his patron Alakadatta. The work mentions Jayasimha 
(1127-1159 A.D.), son of Sussala, as the reigning sovereign ;' it 
was commenced in Saka 1070 (=1148-49 A.D.) and completed in 
the next year. 


(i-vii), vol. 2 (viii), vol. 3 (supplements of Jonarīja, Srivara and Prájyabhstta, Bombay 1892, 
1894, 1896. The editio princeps, with the three supplements, was pub'ished by the Asiatic 
S xiety of Bengal, Calcutta 1885. — 

1 From Ratnikari's citation in his Sēra-samuzsaya, wa lasen that Kahlaņi com? 3ad 
a Kāvya on this king, entitled Jayasimhābhyudaya, 
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For periods of remoter antiquity Kahlana appears to have 
freely utilised the works of his predecessors. He consulted cleven 
such sources, including the still extant Nilamata-purdna ; but he 
tells us that the extensive royal chronicles (Rāja-kathās) of earlier 
times were unfortunately lost through the misplaced learning of 
one Suvrata, who condensed them in a lengthy but difficult poem. 
Ksemendra, we are informed, drew up a list of kings, called 
Nrpdvalt ; but no part of it was free from mistake. Among other 
authorities, Kahlana mentions Helārāja, who composed a sinalar 
work in twelve thousand granthas, and whose opinion was followed 
bv Padmamihira in his own work; while Chavillakara furnished 
Jahlana with some information about Agoka and his devotion to 
Buddhism. We know nothing about these authors and their 
works, nor are we told anything about their agreements and 
disagreements. The present heterogeneous text of the Nilamata- 
purdna,' a work of the Mahatmya type, with its rich information 
regarding the sacred places of Kashmir and their Jegends, might 
show, to some extent, how Kahlaņa used his sources for the 
traditional history of earlier periods; but we do not know how he 
used his other materials, what he received, what he added and 
what he rejected. Although Kahlaņa often betrays extreme 
credulity, he is conscientious enough to consult, wherever possible, 
inscriptions, records of Jand grants, coins and manuscripts, in 
order to overcome “the worry arising from many errors”. The 
extent of his researches in this direction cannot be determined, 
but the result is often seen in his minute knowledge of local 
topography, his generally correct assertions about literary history 
and the detailed information he gives about the building of temples 
and edifices, all of which possess considerable historical valuc. 

The first three comparatively short chapters of Kahluna's 
work deal with a series of fifty-two fabulous kings, the first king 
Gonanda being made contemporaneous with theepic Yudhisthira. 
This is obviously an attempt to connect the history of Naslmir, 


1 Ed. Ramala! Kaajilal and Jagaddbar Zadoo. Lahcre 1924; ed. K. St. J. M. de 
Vreese, Leiden (E J Brill) 1986 
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which does not play any part in the Mahabharata war, with the 
imaginary date of a glorious legendary event; but the account 
is naturally hazy and unhistorical, Kahlana frankly admits that 
he took some of the kings from his predecessor’s accounts, while 
others are patched up, apparently from heresay and tradition, for 
the sake of a continuous narrative. It was perhaps not possible 
for him to sift and weigh the meagre and uncertain evidence that 
was available to him, but he feels no uneasiness in accepting all 
kinds of romantic tales, legendary names and impossible dates. 
Of historical figures, Asoka is barely mentioned; and though 
Kahlana speaks of Huska, Juska and Kanigka, he dismisses the 
Turuska kings of Kashmir in a few lines, misplacing them by 
four hundred years in relation to Ašoka. But chronology in this 
remote period does not worry him; history and legend are hope- 
lessly mixed up; and he has no difficulty in believing that Asoka 
lived in 1260 B.C., or that Raņāditya, one of the last kings of 
the restored Gonanda line, reigned for three hundred years, or 
that Mihirakula and Toramana, apparently the well known Hina 
kings, belonged to the Gonanda dynasty! With the fourth chap- 
ter begins the story of the Karkota dynasty, to whom a mythical 
origin is assigned. It covers, with some semblance of historical 
treatment, a period apparently from 600 to 855 A.D. , and includes 
a number of kings from Durlabhavardhana to Anangapida. The 
dynasty ends with its overthrow by Avantivarman, son of Sukha- 
varman and grandson of Utpala; and real history begins from 
this stage in the fifth chapter, the sixth chapter bringing it down 
to the death of the lascivious and blood-thirsty queen Diddā in 
1003 A.D. In the seventh chapter, the Lohara dynasty succeeds 
with Didda’s nephew, and takes us down, in 1731 verses, to the 
assassination of Harga in 1101 A.D., that is, practically to the 
author's own time. The eighth and last valuable chapter 
deals at greater length (3449 verses) with contemporary events of 
the troublous times which began with the accession of Uccala. 
It will be seen that the scope of Kahlana’s work is compre- 
hensive, but its accomplishment is uneven. If the earlier part 
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of his chronicle is defective and unreliable, and if his chronology 
is based upon groundless assumptions, he does not move in the 
high clouds of romance and legend when he comes nearer his own 
time, but attains a standard of vividness and accuracy, like 
which there is nothing anywhere in Sanskrit literature, nothing 
in his predecessors Bana, Padmagupta or Bihlana. The work is 
also a rich source of the culture-history of a great country. 
Kahlana doubtless has his limitations as a critical investigator 
and betrays the peculiar attitude of Sanskrit writers towards 
historical matters. His unquestioning acceptance of myth and 
legend ; his faith in witchcraft and miracle ; his belief in omens 
and portents ; his inability to withstand the distant glamour of 
ancient glory or the improbabilities of the older chronology; his 
reckoning of fate or destiny, of sins of previous birth, or of 
intervention of gods and demons as a sufficient explanation of 
human action,—from all this it is difficult to expect a proper appre- 
ciation of historical events or motives. The attitude precludes 
depth of insight into the complexities of human mind and 
character, except of a certain type with which the author was too 
familiar; it never leads to a breadth of vision to consider his 
country, secluded as it is, in relation to the outer world. In the 
narration of more recent events, however, his personal knowledge 
or direct information makes him achieve much better results. 
He shows a masterly grasp of the petty politics of a small 
principality, of its hostile factions, of its usual course of intrigue, 
strife, treason, assassination and massacre; and he can ably 
depict the characters which throng and fight within its limited 
arena, its series of royal debauc hees, treacherous sycophants, 
plotting ministers, turbulent lan dlords, immoral teachers, in- 
triguing priests, untamed soldiers and lawless ladies. Here he 
is in contact with reality, and being unconcerned, can attain his 
own ideal of a judge, free alike from love and hatred (i. 7). But 
here also his outlook is narrow. Heis an interesting chronicler 
rather than a philosophic historian. He can give minute ex- 
position of facts and criticise acts and incidents according to a 
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limited standard, but he never feels it to be his business to draw 
broader conclusions or apply larger principles of history. 

But in making an estimate of Kahlana’s work it should not be 
forgotten that, like most Sanskrit authors who attempt historical 
subjects, he conceives his duty to be that of a poet more than that 
ofan historian. The dark days of his boyhood and the un- 
pleasant and tragic history of Harsa, Uccala and Sussala must 
have produced a deep impression on his mind, and bred in him 
a spirit of wisdom and resignation. His work, therefore, is grave 
and moral, being wrought under the shadow of a disturbed order 
of things; heis a poet whom the fleeting nature of human 
power and pomp moves earnéstly. It is natural, therefore, that 
he should write a Kavya, concerning the strife and struggle of 
kings, with Santa or the quietistic mood as the prevailing senti- 
ment (i. 23) and with obvious lessons to princes and people. The 
didactic tendency may have been imbibed from the Epics; but 
Kahlana’s motive in selecting, as his text, the theme of earthly 
fame and glory, and his comparatively little interest in mundane 
events for their own sake, must have also been the result of his 
particular experience of men and things. To such a frame of 
mind the doctrine of fate may be a sensible solution of acts and 
incidents ; and exaggerations and insufficiencies of facts may not 
prove formidable. It does not lead towards history, but certainly 
towards poetry; and it is as a poet that Kahlana would like to 
be judged. Doubtless some of his weaknesses spring from this 
attitude, but it is also the source o: his strength. As a simple 
but diversified and deeply affecting poetical narrative, the merit 
of his work can never be questioned ; and if the verdict be that 
he is not a great historian, no one would deny that he is a poet 
whose originality of achievement is certainly remarkable in a 
singularly unoriginal and unpoetical age. Kahlaņa regrets (i. 6) 
that the character and amplitude of his subject do not permit 
much indulgence in the usual Kavya topics and embellishments ; 
but his enforced moderation is perhaps productive of better results 
than he imagines. It enables him to wield a graphic style, 
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usually in the Sloka metre, elegant yet not devoid of directness, 
rapid yet not too condensed. The complexities of the highly 
ornamented and unwieldy Kavya style and diction would have 
been out of place in a narrative like his. Kahlana’s occasional 
modest digression into the sphere of ornate poetry displays no 
Jack of inclination or skill, but it is well that he is kept restrained 
by the interest of a clear, flowing and forcible narrative. Arid 
stretches of prosaic verse or the bald manner of the mere chro- 
nicler are inevitable in such a long poem, but they are sometimes 
even better than the artificialitics of Bana and Biblana. Some 
of Kalhana’s fine passages, however, show how he can make 
effective use of the resources of the poetic style, without burden- 
ing it with intricacies of elaborate expression and without at the 
same time descending to mere versified prose. By the nature 
and interest of his subject, he has been able to avoid beuten 
tracks and banal topics, and attain considerable independence of 
treatment and expression; and this, as well as the large sweep 
of his work, distinguishes it in a high degree from every other 
poetical narrative of the same type in Sanskrit. 

The difference becomes abundantly clear when we compare 
Kahlana’s work with its three continuations’ composed in 
Kashmir by Jonarāja, Srivara and Prajyabhatta respectively, or 
with other Kāvyas of this class, which are either dry and bare 
annals or exuberant poems with little historical interest. We 
have already spoken of the Rama-carita of Samdhyākara Nandin, 
which describes, by means of Slega, the double story of Rama, 
king of Ayodhya, and Rāmapāla, king of Bengal ; but its literary 


! The three continuations of the Rāja-tarahgiņī will be found printed in the editio prin. 
ceps, Calcutta 1835, p. 278 f; as well a: in Durrap aaad's ed. mentioned above The 
first by Jonarāja, intended to bring the chronicle down to the time of the author's patron 
Zain-u'l-‘Abidio (1417-67 A.D ), was left incomplete in 681 verses by the author's death in 
1469. His pupil Srivara wrote the second continuation in four chapters for the period 
between 1459 and 1496. The Rājāvalī-patākā of Prajyabhatta and his pupil Suka deals in 
nearly a thousand verses with the story of a few more years till the annexation of 
Kashmir by Akbar (1586 A.D.). They are far less original and accurate works, See Stein, 
Trs. of Rāja-ta°, ii, p. 873 f. 
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value is negligible, and its abstruse punning method renders its 
historical information vague and difficult of application to con- 
temporary events. The Kashmirian Jahlana, who is mentioned 
by Mankhaka (xxv. 75) as a minister of Rājapurī, appears to 
have written an account of his patron Somapala,’ son of 
Samgrāmapāla of Rājapurī, in his Somapāla-vilāsa, but nothing 
is known of the contents of the work which is now lost. The 
fragmentary and unfinished Prthvīrāja-vijaya” of unknown date 
and authorship, commented upon by Jonarāja (15th century) and 
quoted by Jayaratha, may have also been a Kashmirian work. It 
deals, in a conventionally poetical manner (canto v, for instance, 
illustrates varieties of figures of speech) and apparently on 
the model of Bihlana’s poem, with the victories of the Cāhumāna 
prince Prthvīrāja of Ajmer and Delhi, who fought with Shaha- 
buddin Ghori and fell in 1193 A.D., the prince being presented 
in the poem as an incarnation of Rima. There are also a few 
ornate Kavyas of this type which celebrate rulers of local and 
limited renown, but they are of little poetic or historic interest, 
and most of them are yet unpublished. Among those which 
have been printed, mention may be made of the HRāstraudha- 
vamša” of Rudra, son of Ananta and grandson of Kešava, of 
Southern India ; it gives in twenty cantos the story of Bagulas of 


1 Kahlana, viii. 621 f, 146 f. 

$ Ed. 8. K. Belvalkar, Bibl. Ind., Caleutta 1914-22. The author's name is missing; 
but Belvalkar conjectures its author to be a Kashmirian poet named Jayānaka, who is one 
of the figures in the poem. It may have been composed between 1178 and 1198 A.D. and 
left unfinished on account of the prince's change of fortune, Jayaratha, who flourished in 
the first quarter of the 13th century cites v. 5) in his commentary on Ruyyaka's Alamkara- 
sarvasva (ed. NSP, p. 64). -The recent edition of the Prthvīrāja-vijaya, however, by Gouri- 
shankar H. Ojha and C. 8. Gulleri (Ajmer 1941), with the commentary of Jonarāja, also gives 
the poem in an incomplete form in 12 cantos, but makes out Jayānaka to be the author. 
It is edited from the birch-bark MS of the work discovered by Būhler in Kashmir in 1876 
and now deposited in the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at Poona. A summary of the 
contents of the work is given by Har Bilas Sarda in J RAS, 1913, pp. 259.81. 

$ Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1917, with an bis- 
torical introd. by C.D. Dalal Some cantos, e.g. xii, display diversity of metres. The 


author is said to have composed also a Jāhāigīra-$āha-carita at the command of Pratāpa 
Saba, son of his patron, 
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Mayūragiri, commencing from the originator of the dynasty, 
Rastraudha, king of Kanauj, and ending with Narayana Saha, 
ruler of Mayūragiri, who was the patron of the author. The 
Raghunāthābhyudaya,' in twelve cantos, of Rāmabhadrāmba, a 
mistress of Raghunātha Nayaka of Tanjore, is also interesting as 
the work of a cultured woman-writer of modest poetic merit and 
historic sense on some incidents connected with the author’s hero, 
which took place about 1620 A.D.; while the Madhurā-vijaya or 
Vīrakamparāya-carita of another woman-poet, Gangādevī, queen 
of Acyutarāya of Vijayanagara, gives an account of her husband's 
conquest of Madura.” š 

The Jaina writers also proved themselves adepts at this 
kind of composition, but the literary and historical interest of 
their works is variable. The most extensive but the least 
animated is the Kumārapāla-carita or Dvyāšraya-kāvya ° of the 
Jaina Ācārya Hemacandra (1089-1173 A.D.),* whose versatility 
and encyclopaedic knowledge embraced many fields of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit learning, and through whose efforts Gujarat became 
the stronghold of Svetimbara Jainas for many centuries, The 
work gives in twenty-eight cantos an account of the rulers of 
Anhilvad, bringing it down to the time of Kumārapāla, who 
came to the throne in 1142 A.D., and whom Hemacandra him- 
self converted into Jainism in 1152 A.D. The first twenty 
cantos, a part of which (xvi-xx) deals with Kumārapāla but the 


1 Ed. T. R. Cintamani, University of Madras, 1934. 

3 For Varadāmbikā-pariņaya of Tirumalāmbā, as well as for these works, see below 
under Women-poets. Also see Vemabhipala-carita under Prose-kāvya.—On Acyutarāya of 
Vijaynagar, Rājanātha also wrote Acyutarāyābhyudaya (ed. Šrī Vāņīvilāsa Press, 1907) in 
12 cantos; see P. P. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, pp. 8238-48, 

3 Ed. A. V. Kathvate, cantos i-xx (Sanskrit) in two parts, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
1885, 1915; and ed. 8. P. Pandit, cantos xxi-xxvili (Prakrit), in the same series, 
1900; Qnd revised edition by P. L. Vaidya, with an appendix containing Hemacandra's 
Prakrit Grammar, in the same series, 1936. 

4 On the author, see G. Bühler, Uber das Leben des Jaina-Mónches Hemacandra, 
Wien 1889, and H. Jacobi in Encyclop. of Religion and Ethics, vi, p. 591. On the author's 
rhetorical, grammatical and lexicographical works, see 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i. p. 203f ; 
9. K. Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, Poona 1915, p. 73 ft; Th. Zacharige, Ind. 
Woerterbücher, Strassburg 1897, p. 30 f, 
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rest with Kumārapāla's predecessors, have a distinct importance 
for the history of the Caulukyas of Gujarat. This portion is 
written in Sanskrit; but the last eight cantos are written in 
Prakrit and are concerned entirely with Kumārapāla, although 
the two concluding cantos contain no historical matter but moral 
and religious reflections. The alternative title refers to this 
twofold medium, as well as to thé intention of the work to illus- 
trate the rules of the author's own Sanskrit and Prakrit 
grammars, which makes it Dvisamdhāna. The work possesses 
great interest for the picture it gives of Kumārapāla's efforts to 
make Gujarat into a model Jaina state; but it is, by its very 
learned and propagandist object, a highly artificial and laborious 
production, which brings-in the usual Kavya topics, but which 
is scarcely interesting as a Kavya.’ 

Of other Jaina Kāvyas, which have an historical subject, a 
brief mention of the published texts will suffice; they are worthy 
efforts, but present neither adequate history nor attractive 
poetry. There are, for instance, several poems and dramas °? 
concerned with some of their ruling dynasties of Gujarat, especi- 
ally with the history of the Vāghelā rulers Viradhavala and 
Visaladeva and their astute ministers, Vastupāla and Tejahpāla. 
Some$vara, who wrote between 1179 and 1262 and whose 
Surathotsava we have already mentioned, composed his Kirti- 
kaumudī * as a panegyric of Vastupāla, in the form more of a 
Campu than that of a regular Kavya. Another eulogistic work 
on the same personage, chiefly with reference to his pilgrimages 


! There is another Kumārapāla-carita by Jayasimha Süri, composed in 1268 A.D. (ed. 
Hiralal Hamsaraj, Jaina Bhāskarodaya Press, Jamnagar). Other works dealing with 
Kumārapāla are: the Prakrit poem, Kumārapāla-pratibodha of Somaprabhācārya (com- 
posed in 1185 A.D.), ed. Gaekwad's Orient. Ser., Baroda 1920; the allegorical drama 
Moha-parajaya of Yasahpala, to be noticed below; Kumārapāla-prabandha of Jinamandana 
(ed. Bhavnagar 1915). Thete is also a Kumārapāla-caritra of Cáritrasundara, published by the 
Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhavnagar 1914. 

2 ‘Vastupala is one of the heroes of the drama Hammira-mada-mardana of Jayasimha, 
to be noticed below. 
5 Ed. A. V. Kathvate, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1888. 
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and religious activities, is the Sukrta-samkirtana ' of Arisimha, 
son of Lavaņasimha, in eleven cantos (558 verses) ; but the first 
two cantos give an account of the Cāpotkata or Cauda family 
and the Caulukya rulers of Gujarat respectively, mixed up in the 
later cantos with Kavya topics like the description of seasons 
and of the hero’s entry into the city. A still third work on the 
same subject is the Vasanta-vilāsa ° of Balacandra Süri, pupil of 
Haribhadra Süri and author of the drama Karuņā-vajrāyudha ; ° 
it was composed after Vastupāla's death (1242 A.D.) for the 
delectation of his son Jaitrasimha, and gives in fourteen cantos 
a similar account of the rulers of Gujarat and of the various 
episodes, religious and political, in Vastupāla's career. * Some 
two centuries later, Nayacandra Sūri wrote the Hammira- 
mahākāvya ° in fourteen cantos, with Hammira, the Cahuàn 
king of Mewar, as his hero. The narrative is uneven, and the 
author often lapses into poetic rhapsody to cover his ignorance of 
historical facts ; and more than three cantos (v-vii, and a part of 
viii) are devoted to the usual descriptions of seasons, sports, 
amusements and erotic activities of the hero. 

There are also short poems of panegyric on particular 
rulers, such as the Rajendra-karnapira ° of Sambhu (75 verses in 
varied metres), eulogising Harsa of Kashmir; the Sukrta-kirti- 
kallolinī * of Udayaprabha Stim (179 verses in varied metres) 


i Ed. Jaina Ātmānanda Sabba Series, Bhavnagar 1917. For an account of the work and 
the author, see G. Bühler, Das Sukrtasamkirtana des Arisimha in Sitz, d. Wiener Akad., Wien 
1889; text on pp. 39-56, with an historical and literary introduction (Eng. trs. Burgess in JA, 
XXXI, pp. 477-05). See 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 210f. 

2 Hd. O. D. Dalal, Gaekwad's Orient. Ser., Baroda 1917. Vastupāla was poetically 
called Vasantapāla. 

3 This work, for which see below, was composed at the temple of Adinatha during 
Vastopála's pilgrimage to Satrufijaya. 

4 Vastupāla himself wrote the Nara-nārāyaņānanda noticed above; he was not only a 
patron of poets, but also a poet himself; and in these laudatory works he is figured as states- 
man, warrior, philanthropist and man of piety. 

6 Ed. Nilkautha Janardan Kirtane, Bombay 1879, with an introd. See Kirtane in 
IA, VIII, 1879, p. 551. 

6 Hd. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka i, NSP, Bombay 1886, pp. 22.84. 

T Printed as an appendix to Jayasimba Sūri's Hammira-mada-mardana (Gaekwad's 
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in honour of Vastupāla ; or the Prāņābharaņa * of Jagannātha 
(63 verses in varied metres) in praise of Prāņanārāyaņa of Kāma- 
rūpa ; but there is not much of historical and literary worth in 
these extravagant laudations of grateful poets. 


4, SHORTER POEMS 
a. The Erotic Poetry 


The tradition of erotic poetry, we have seen, is ubiquitous 
in Sanskrit literature; and from the time of A$vaghoga s 
Saundarananda, it is appropriated by the Mahākāvya (as also by 
drama) in its fulsome description of erotic acts and feelings, 
which oceupy nota small place in these compositions, and of 
which even pious Hindu and Jaina writers are not abhorrent. 
But Sanskrit love-poetry, from the beginning, is either mixed up 
with descriptive matter (as in the Megha-dūta and Ghatakarpara 
poem) and didactic drift (as in A$vaghosa and Bhartrhari), or it 
takes the form (as in Amaru) of single stanzas, standing by 
themselves, in which the poet delights to present a complete 
picture in an elegant and finished form. The Sanskrit Antholo- 
gies abound in such fine little stanzas; in all likelihood they are 
taken from extensive works of particular poets, which are now 
lost; but they are isolated in the stanza-form as complete units 
of expression. It is probable that they were sometimes composed 
as such, notin a particular context but independently, and were 
collected together in the frame of Satakas. Even if it is possible 
to find out an entire significance from the detached stanzas in a 
Sataka, they seldom have any inner connexion or motive in 
relation to one another, or any totality of effect, each stanza by 


| Ed. Kāvyamāla, Gucchaka i, pp. 79-90. The author also wrote Āsapha-vilāsa, 
apparently s prose Ākbyāyikā, in praise of Nawab Asaf Kban (d. 1641), a nobleman of 
the court of Shah Jahan, and Jagadābharaņa in honour of Shih Jah&n’s son Dārā Shikoh ; 
but these works do not appear to have been yet printed. 


There is no need to deal bere with geographical or topographical works (Deéa-vritas) 
which are hardly poems. 
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itself having a self-contained charm of its own. In this way, 
extraordinary variety, richness and subtlety are achieved by 
depicting single aspects of the infinite moods and fancies of love ; 
and the necessity of compressing one whole idea or situation 
within the limits of a single stanza gives to the pictures the preci- 
sion and elegance of exquisite cameos of poetic thought and feeling. 
This isone of the most remarkable characteristics of Sanskrit 
love-poetry, of which we have already spoken and which gives 
to it a value of its own. ‘There is no systematic and well knit 
love-poem or love-lyric in the sense in which we understand it 
today. In the series of individual stanzas, the erotic poetry 
deals with niceties rather than simplicities of love, with fanciful 
vagaries rather than direct exaltations. It has very often a 
background of nature and natural feelings, but they are romanti- 
cised with elegancies of words and ideas, and there is nothing 
of the beauty that stings and thrills. The sentiment is more 
often artistic than personal, and expressed in perfect accordance 
with the poetic theory of impersonalised enjoyment, which would 
not permit the theme of a particular woman, but of woman as 
such, provided she is young and beautiful.” It is true that the 
particular woman is always there behind the universalised woman, 
and inspires the emotional earnestness and vivid imagery, but 
there is in its refined and idealised expression little of subjectivity 
or of the lyric mood; and the poetry delights to move in an 
imaginative world of serene and pleasant fiction. 

In later erotic poetry, with which we are concerned here, 
the rhetorical and psychological refinements come to dominate; 
and even if the little pictures often possess delicacy of feeling 
and gracefulness of touch, the reality and richness of the emotion 
are obscured by deliberate straining after conventional literary 
effects. The love-poetry does not escape the taint of artificiality 
which marks the entire poetry of this period. We have the 
same want of independence, the same monotony inseparable from 


1 See above, pp. 38-89. 
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similar series of ideas and similar treatment. The technical 
analysis and authority of Erotics and Poetics, which evolved a 
system of meticulous classification of the ways and means of 
love and their varied effects, established a series of so-called 
poetic conventions, to be expressed with stock poetic phrases, 
analogies and conceits. All conceivable types of heroes and 
heroines ; their assistants and adjuncts; the different shades 
of their feelings and gestures ; the generous sets of their excellen- 
ces, physical and mental ; the varied moods and situations; in 
fact, the entire sentiment of love, with its elaborate parapherna- 
lia, is industriously defined, analysed and classified, with a 
great deal of observation, it is true, but with all the pedantry 
of scholastic formalism. The emotional and artistic formulas thus 
‘prescribed become the unalterable mechanism of erotic poetry. The 
result naturally is the growth of a refined artificiality in sentiment 
and expression; and in uninspired poets, it becomes a clever 
but mechanical reproduction of romantic commonplaces and 
decorative shibboleths. The general tradition established by 
Amaru and Bhartrhari is further refined, but seldom exceeded or 
advanced. Making allowance for these obvious limitations, it 
should nevertheless be conceded that the erotic poetry of this 
period is never so dull and dreary as the extensive Mahakavya, 
but can often work up its aesthetic and emotional banalities into 
things of real beauty. The bloom is doubtless artificial, and 
the perfection is attained by careful culture ; there is no rush 
of passion or tumult of style ; but very often in the detached 
stanzas of the Anthologies, as well as in some sustained works 
of lesser poets, we have rare and pleasing moments of charm, 
which we miss in the more ambitious and elaborately composed 
Kavyas. If they are dainty trifles, it is often in trifling things 
that poetry flourishes with daintiness of touch in metre, phrase, 
sound and sense, more than in massive productions of erudite 
industry. Perhaps the theme of love has a wider and more 
potent appeal; perhaps the poet themselves are more readily 
moved and become better articulate by its intimate character. 
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Whatever may be the reason, the fact remains that this poetry 
is often characterised by the tender and touching strain of a 
refined emotional inflatus, while the emotion of the greater 
Kavya poets is almost always a matter of serious doubt. 

It is also noteworthy that the erotic poetry of this period 
is very closely allied with its devotional and didactic poetry, not 
only in respect of quality but also on account of certain funda- 
mental characteristics. ^ Although commonsense and poetics 
would like to distinguish between love and religious devotion, 
or love and worldly wisdom, it is curious that in the actual poetic 
practice of Sanskrit, the three aspects of human thought and 
activity betray a tendency to intermingle. While mediaeval 
devotionalism is saturated with eroticism, of which it is some- 
times a transfigured expression, the didactic reflectiveness cannot 
but concern itself earnestly with the mighty sex-impulse of 
human life. The old tradition of 'Srhgara, Niti and Vairāgya, 
of Love, Wisdom and Resignation, going hand in hand, naturally 
persists, either in the Sataka form or in regular poems, the one 
adding a zest and piquancy to the other ; and the lover, the 
moralist and the devotee dominate the lesser, but better, poetry 
of this period. 

The Sanskrit erotic poetry is best exemplified, as we have 
said, in the hundreds of exquisite stanzas, scattered in the 
Anthologies and assigned to more than a thousand obscure and 
well nigh dateless poets; but the Anthologies, being repositories 
of diverse matter, do not bring erotic poetry alone into promi- 
nence. Nor is it possible for us to deal here in detail with the 
immense wealth and variety of material which they supply for 
a study of Sanskrit love-poetrys We shall confine ourselves here 
to separate poems, or collections of stanzas in the form of Satakas. 
Of these, the earliest appears to be the Cauri- (or Caura-) surata- 
paficasikà! shortly, Caura-paficasika, of unknown date and author- 

1 (i) Ed. P. von Bohlen (along with Bhartphari's Satakas), with comm. of Ganapati, 


Berlin 1838, and also ed. in Haeberlin's Kavyasamgraha, Calcutta 1847, p. 227f (Devanagari 
end Bengali recension) ; (ii) ed. and trs. J. Ariel in JA, 1848, s. 4, t. xi, p. 469 f, and sd. jn 
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ship, but generally ascribed to Bihlana, around which romantic 
legends have gathered. It consists of fifty passionate stanzas in 
the Vasantatilaka metre, uttered in the first person, on the subject 
of secret love, which 1s apparently responsible for the title of the 
poem. Most of it is devoted to the description of feminine 
charm in particularly erotic situations ; and the recollective word- 
pictures of stolen pleasure, with their lavish sensuous detail, 
appear vividly circumstantial. This fact probably became the 
starting point of a large number of anecdotes regarding the 
origin and authorship of the work ; and the popularity of the 
luscious poem gave rise to at least three distinct recensions of 
the text. In one form of the South Indian recension, we find 
the text enclosed in a poem called Bihlana-kávya, in which the 
poet Bihlana is made to utter these stanzas when caught in a 
secret intrigue with a princess and led to be executed, with the 
result that the king, impressed by the glowing verses, relents, 
orders his release and permits his marriage with the princess. 
The story occurs in various forms, and the names of the actors, 
as well as place of occurrence of the alleged incident, are also 
varied.! Asin the case of most early collections of the Sataka 
type, the text is extremely fluctuating, only about thirty-three 


Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xiii, NSP, Bombay 1903, pp. 145-49, as imbedded in the Bihlaņa-kāvya 
(South Indian recension); (iii) ed. and trs. W. Solf, Kiel 1886 (Kashmirian recension). The 
work, in its Vulgate text, is poetically, if freely, rendered into English verse by Sir Edwin 
Arnold (io litho, Trūbner : London 1896). The work has been printed also in Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar's Kavya-samgraha, i, p. 596 f (3rd ed. 1888) and in Kāvyskalāpa, No. 1, pp. 100-05. 

1 In Solf's edition there are no names, but there are two introductory verses which 
mention Bihlaņa, an unnamed king of Kuntala and a princeas. In Ariel's edition, the princess 
is Yamini-pirnatilaka, daughter of the Paficála king Madanābhirāma; in the Kavyamala 
edition, she is Sagikala, Candrakalā or Candralekha, daughter of Virasimha of Mahilāpattana ; 
in Gujarat manuscripts, she is a Cauda or Caura (i.e., Cápotkata) princess; while in the Bengal 
tradition, she is Vidya, daughter of king Virasimba, and the poet.hero is not Bihlaņa, but 
Sundara (also called Cora-kavi), son of Guņasāgara of Caurapallī in Radha, while the stanzas 
of the Pañcāśikā, often absorbed in larger poems, are made by pun to have a twofold appli- 
pation simultaneously to Vidya and the goddess Kali whom Sundara propitiates in his distress. 
The last account occurs in various forms in Bengali poems, which appropriate the Sanskrit 
stanzas; but a Sanskrit version, ascribed to Vararuci, also exists in 53 verses (see Sailendra- 
nath Mitra in Proc. of the Second Orient. Conference, Calcutta 1928, p. 216f). The legend 
also forms the theme of a Sanskrit Vidyā-sundara (printed in Jivananda's Kévya-samgraha, 
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verses being common to the Kashmirian and the South Indian 
recensions, It is clear, therefore, that Bihlana’s authorship’ 
can be asserted with as little confidence as that of Cora (in spite 
of Jayadeva’s mention of a poet of that name in his Prasanna- 
rāghava) * or of Sundara. It is, on the other hand, not improbable 
that the stanzas were old floating verses of forgotten authorship, 
which were ascribed to Bihlana, Cora, Sundara and Vararuci in 
turns, and different legendary frame-stories were supplied. But 
the work itself, as a whole, is indeed a fine specimen of Sanskrit 
erotic poetry. Notwithstanding repetition of conventional ideas, 
imageries and situations, the spring and resonance of its Vasanta- 
tilaka stanzas, the simplicity and swing of its comparatively 
smooth diction, and the vivid relish of its recollection of past 
scenes of pleasure relieve, by their descriptive richness and 
variety, the monotony inevitable in such series of verses, and 
render the poem unique in Sanskrit. No direct imitation of the 
work has survived, but occasionally we find its influence at work; 
as for instance, in verses 92 and 99-114 of the apparently late 
poem, the Tārā-šašānka * of Krsna, son of Narayana. 


iii, pp. 441.63); but the stanzas Paūcāšikā do not occur, and the poem supplies a small part of 
the story without any preliminary account of Vidya and Sundara. The idea of a tunnel made 
by Sundara under the palace for his clandestine meetings is old and occurs in the Mahā- 
ummaga Jataka (Fausboll, vi, no. 516) 

! Apart from the fact that Bihlana himself makes no claim to any royal intrigue in 
bis autobiographical account, the fact that a stanza from the Kashmirian recension, which 
is supposed to be more genvine (nidrā-nimīlita-dršah Solf, no. 86), is cited in Abhinavagupta’s 
Locana (ed, NSP, p. 60), Kuntaka's Vakrokti-jivita (ed. 8. K. De, ad i. 61, 65) and Dhanika's 
commentary on Da£a-rüpaka (ed. NSP, iv. 23); it indicates the existence of the text in some 
form already in the 10tb century. 

3 The suggestion that the name Cora or Caura, found in some versions of the legend, 
implies an original story of the love of 8 robber cbief and a princess, is illusory; for in one 
version Cora is the proper name of a Brahmin, and it is evident that the name was 
suggested by the very title of the poem relating to stolen love. The idea of a princess must 
have been a part of the original legend, for itis found in a stanza which occurs in the 
various versions (Solf nos. 87, 55; Bohlen nos. 11, 45; Jivananda nos. 10, 43), but the name 
Vidyà is obviously bssed upon a misunderstanding, deliberate or otherwise, of the simile 
vidyam pramāda-galitām iva, occurring in one of the common opening stanzas of the poem. 

3 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka iv, NSP, Bombay 2nd ed., 1899, pp. 68-71. If the 
author is the son of the Kerala poet Narayana Bhatia, then he would belong to the commence- 
ment of the 17th century. 
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The tradition of the Sataka form is followed by a large 
number of poets. Thus, Utprekgāvallabha, whose Bhiksdtana 
is more an erotic than a religious poem, wrote before the 14th 
century the Sundarī-šataka,' a highly artificial eulogy of feminine 
beauty in the Āryā metre, at the request of king Madanadeva, 
whose identity, however, is not known ; while in the beginning 
of the 18th century, Viáveávara, son of Laksmidhara, of Almora, 
composed, among other works, the Romāvalī-šataka*, in the same 
spirit of unblushingly describing intimate feminine charms with 
elaborate skill but with dubious taste. The Srngàra-éatakas are 
numerous; but among those which have been printed, one need 
only mention those of Janàrdana Gosvāmin* and Narahari,‘ 
and the three centuries, called Srhgāra-kalikā-trišatī of 
Kamaraja Diksita, (beginning of the 18th century?), son 
of Samaraja,°in which the first lines of the verses follow 
the alphabetical order! Some poets attempt both the themes 
of Špngāra and Vairāgya, as for instance, Janardana Gosvamin, 
who also wrote a Vatragya-sataka’ (his Niti-éataka is 
perhaps missing!); some attempt (as we have already seen 
in the cases of the Rasika-raūjana of Rāmacandra and Srigara- 
vatragya-tarangini of the Jaina Somaprabha) to utilise the 
device of punning to make their poems have a simultaneous 
double application to erotic and ascetic themes; while others, 
like Dhanadadeva compose three separate centuries on Srngāra, 
Niti and Vairágya. A work of greater pretension and reputa- 
tion is the Aryd-saptagati® of Govardhana, a court-poet of 


Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ix, 1916, p. 100f, 

Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka viii, 2nd ed., 1911, p. 1851. 

Ed. Kāvyamālā, Guccbaka xi, 1925, p. 133f. 

Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xii, 1897, p. 37f. 

Ed. Kāvjamālā, Guccbaka xiv, 2nd ed., 1988, p. 86f. 

See 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 820. 

Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xiii, 2nd ed., 1916, p. 181f. 

Ed. Kāvyjamālā, Gucchaka xiii, pp. 88-108; composed in 1484 A.D. 
Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with the comm. of Ananta, NSP., 2nd ed., 
Bombay 1895; alsoed. Somnath Sarman, Dacca 1864 (text only, in Bengali characters). 
The text in the two editions differ, the first coptaining 756 and the second 731 verses. See 
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Lakgmanasena of Bengal and contemporary of Jayadeva who 
mentions him in the Gita-govinda. There are more than 700 
isolated verses in this poem, arranged alphabetically in Vrajyās 
and having a predominantly erotic theme. Govardhana obvious- 
ly takes the Prakrit Gāthā-saptašatī of Hala as his model. He 
attains a measure of success, but the verses, moving haltingly 
in the somewhat unsuitable medium of Sanskrit Arya metre, 
are more ingenious than poetical, and lack the flavour, wit and 
heartiness of Hāla's miniature word-pictures. But the work 
achieved the distinction of having inspired the very interesting 
Hindi Satsa? of Vihārilāl,' which holds a high rank in Hindi 
poetry. The very late author Viśveśvara of Almora, mentioned 
above, also appears to have taken Govardhana’s work as his 
model in his own Sanskrit Āryā-saptašatī,* but it is a very poor 
production. A bare mention will suffice of other poems which 
do not adopt the Sataka form, but which are yet substantial 
assemblage, more or less, of independent stanzas, such as the 
Svāhā-sudhākara,* a comparatively short poem (26 verses) of the 
Campi type with a thin story, and the Koti-viraha,* a longer 
poem (107 verses) with a similarly scanty story of two imaginary 
lovers, their union and separation,—both composed by Narayana, 
the Kerala author of the Naàrayaniya (Stotra), who lived towards 
the end of the 16th century. Much more interesting and well 
written is the Bhàmini-vilàsa * of the well-known Tailanga poet- 
rhetorician Jagannātha, son of Perubhatta and Laksmi, who 


S. K. De in Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. W. Thomas, p. 64f (Extra no. of 
the NIA), p. 64f. All that is known of the author will be found discussed by Pischel in hia 
Ho'fdichter des Lakgmaņasena, Göttingen 1893, pp. 30-33. 

1 Grierson in JRAS, 1894, p. 110. 

3 Ed. Visnuprasad Bhandari, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, with the author's own 
comm., Benares 1924. 

3 Ed. Kavyaméla, Gucchaka iv, p. 52f. 

4 El. Kāvyamālā, Sen v, 3nd ed., 1908, p.142f. Itis explained that Koti or 
Kodiya in Malayalam means ‘ nütana'. 

5 Ed. K. P. Parab and M. R. Telang, with comm. of Acyutarāya, NSP, Bombay 
1894; also ed. Granthamālā, iv, with the comm. of Mabādeva Dīkgita, containing some 
extra ver-es. The work has been printed many times in India. Text, with Eng. trs., by 
Sesa Iri Iyer, Bonbay 18)1; Freach tra. by A. Bergaigae, Paris 1872. For the author, who 
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flourished during Shih Jāhān's reign. The work, however, is 
not entirely erotic, being divided into four parts, namely, Anyokti 
(101 verses), $rhgàra (102), Karuna (19) and Santa (81), but the 
preponderance is towards the erotic and the didactic. Although 
there is not much depth of feeling or height of imagination, a 
Jarge number of the verses can be singled out for their neatness 
and elegance of expression and considerable pictorial fancy. 

The general tendency in an unoriginal epoch to produce 
imitations or counterfeits is responsible for more than fifty 
Dūta-kāvyas, * which derive their impetus, but not inspiration, 
from Kālidāsa's Megha-düta. Their interest lies not so much in 
their poetical worth as in their utilisation of the original form 
and motif in different ways and for different purposes, furnishing 
illuminating illustration of the variations that can be worked by 
ingenious and industrious talents, which could scarcely imbibe 
the poetic spirit of the original work. The Mandākrāntā metre 
is generally accepted, but we have also Sikharini,’ Vasantatilaka,* 


lived in the 2nd and Ord quarters of the 17th century, see 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, 
p. 275f. In the introduction to Lakshman Ramachandra Vaidya's ed. of the work (Bombay 
1887) there is a list of Jagannātha's works. 

1 Atreatment of ths Dūta-kāvya literature is given by Chintaharan Chakravarti in 
IHQ, TII, pp. 273-07. Sequels to the Megha-düta have also been thought of, and there are 
also a few Pratisamdeáas, containing the counter-message of the Yaksa g wife ! 

2 Asin Hamsa-dita of Ripa Gosvamin and Manodūta of Vrajanāths, The former work 
has been very often printed, e.g., in Haeberlin's Kavya-samgraha, p. 923f (Jivananda i, 
p. 441f), in Haricband Hirachand's Kāvyakalāpa, Botnbay 1864, p. 35f, etc ; but there is no 
critical edition, the number of verses varying in the printed texts. The learned author, who 
flourished in the 15th ceutury, was one of the disciples of Caitanya of Bengal (see 8. K. De, 
introd. to Padyüvali, for an account of the author and his works), In the present work, a 
swan is sent as messenger by the Gopis of Vrndāvana to Krsna at Mathuri, the poem 
incidentally illustrating the Rasa-sastra of Bengal Vaigņavism. The Manodüta of Tailaiga 
Vrajanātha, composed in 1758 A.D. (ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xiii, pp. 84-130), describes 
the sending of Mind as messenger to Krgņa by the helpless Draupadi when she was insulted 
at ths court of Duryodhana. 

3 Asin Manodūta of Vigņudāsa and Hrdaya-dūta of Harihara. The first work (ed. 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, Sumskrta Sahitya Parisad, Oaloutta 1937) is a pathetic appeal in 
101 verses to Krsna, with Mind as messenger, and includes 8 description of Vrndivana. The 
Vaisnava author is said to have been a maternal uncle of Caitanya of Bengal, and if so, lived 
in the 16th century. The second work is noticed by Weber, Berlin Catalogue, i, no. 671 
(116 verses). 
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Malini! and even Sardilavikridita.? Not only inanimate 
objects, like the Wind, * the Moon, * Footprints * and the sacred 
Tulasi plant, ° but also various birds and animals, like the parrot, 
cuckoo, bee, swan’, peacock, Cakora, Cātaka and Cakravāka?, as 
well as mythological beings like Uddhava? and Hanimat,” are 
selected as messengers for imaginary journeys over various places 


1 Asin Candra-dita of Jambi, noticed by Peterson, Three Reports 1887, p. 292. It 


contains 23 verses with various forms of Yamaka, and deals with an ordinary love-message of 
a woman to her lover. It belongs probably to the first ha'f of the 19th century ed. (J. B. 

Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1941; also see Modern Review, Calcutta, lxx, no. 2, August, 1941, 

pp. 158-61). 

2 Asin Pika-dita, mentioned by Chakravarti (in IHQ, iii, p. 272), in 81 verses, 
describing the sending of a cuckoo as a messenger to Krsna by the Gopis. The same theme 
and the same metre occur also in the Pāntha-dūta of Bholanatha (Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat. 
vii, no. 3890), the messenger being a pilgtim on the way to Mathurā. 

3 Asin the Pavana-dūta of Dhoyi, ed. Manomoban Chakravarti, from a single MS in 
JASB,1905, pp. 53-63; re-edited Chintahzran Chakravarti, Samskrta Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 
1926. The author, a court-poet of Laksmanasena of Bengal, is mentioned by Jayadeva as a 
contemporary. The work is noteworthy io taking up, without being a Carita, an historical 
personage, namely, the poet's patron Laksmaņasena, as the hero. The poet makes 
Kūvalayavatī, a Gandharva mailen of the Malaya hilis, fallin love with the king during the 
latter’s career of conquest in the south, and send the south-easterly wind as a 
messenger. Itis an elegant poem of 101 verses, but of no greater merit than most poems of 
its kind. Tbere is another Pavana-dūta of Vadicandra Siri, who flourished in the 17th century, 
in 101 verses, in which the wind carries a message from Vidydnarega, king of Ujjayinī, to 
bis wife Tārā, who has been abducted by a Vidyüdhara (ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xiii, 
pp. 9-24),a purely invented story. 

4 As in the Indu-dūta of Vinayavijaya-gani, and several Candra-dütas. In the 
first-named work (ed. Kīvyamālā, Guechaka xiv, pp. 40-60; 131 verses), the well known Jaina 
author (end of the 17th century), residing at Jodhpur, sends the moon as messenger, with a 
kind of Vijfiapti-patra to bis religious preceptor at Surat, incidentally describing Jaina temples 
and sacred places on the way. For other Candra-dütas see Chakravarti, in IH Q, III, p. 276. 

5 Asin the Padānka-dūta of Krsna Sàrvabhauma, ed. Jivananda's Kāvyasamgraha, 
i, pp. 607-30; Kāvyakalāpa, i, p. 53f. The work, in which the footprints of Krsna are asked 
by the Gopis to carry their message to him at Mathurā, was composed at the court of 
Raghuvātha Raya of Nadia (Bengal) in 1723 A.D. 

6 Asin Tulasī.dūta, mentioned by Chakravarti, op. cit. It is in 34 verses, composed 
in Saka 1706=1784 A. D., with the same theme of the Gopi's message to Krsna. 
^ 7 Hamsa.dūta of Ripa Goavā nin mentioned above, and Hamsa-düta of Veiikatadetika 
and anonymous Hamsa-samdeša mentioned below. 

8 For numerous works with these devices, see Chakravarti, op. cit. 

9 Asin the Uddhava-samdeša (138 verses) of Rüpa Gosvāmin (ed. in Haeberlin, p. 828f ; 
Jivananda, iii, p. 215f) and Uddhava-dita (141 verses, ed. in Haeberlip, p. 348f; Jivananda 
i, p. 6810) of Mādhava Sarman. The theme is based on Bhágavata Purana x. 47, 

10” Asin Kapi-dūta, Dacca University Library, MS no. 976B (fragmentary!). 
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in India, the topographical information being of variable value. 
The limit is reached when even abstract objects, like the 
Mind ' and Devotion, * are made to discharge the function, 
the poems tending to become abstract and allegorical. 
Mythological subjects, such as the well known stories of Rama 
and Sītā,* Krsna und Radha, * Pāršvanātha and Neminātba, * 
are utilised, besides those of historical personages in a few rare 
cases. ^ In the hands of Jaina and Vaisnava authors the device 
easily becomes the means of religious instruction, reflection or 
propaganda. A curious literary application is also seen in the 
adoption of the trick of Samasyā-pūraņa in the composition of 
some Dūta-kāvyas. The Jaina imitations’ sometimes adopt and 


J Besides the Manodüta and Hydaya-dūta mentioned above, we have a Cetodita 
(199 verses) of an unknown Jaina author, which describes the sending of the author's own 
mind as a messenger to his preceptor, but which also adopts the device of Samasyà-pürsna in 
having the fourth foot of every verse identical with the fourth corresponding foot of verses 
from the Megha-dūta. 

2 Asin the Bhakti-dūta (23 verses) of Kālīprasāda (Mitra, Notices, iii, p. 27), in which 
Mukti is figured as the lady of the poet’s desire and Bhakti acts as a messenger. 

3 Only in a limited number of poems, such as the Kapi-düla mentioned above, the 
Bhramara-dita of the Nyāya commentator Rudra Nyiyavücaspati, son of Vidyānivāsa 
(H. P. Sastri, Notices, ii, p. 153), the Candra.düta of Krsnacandra Tarkālamkāra, (ibid, 
loc. cit.), and the Hamsa-dūta (60 + 50 verses in two Aáv&sas) of the well known South Indian 
scholar and teacher Venkatadesika (ed. Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore 1913). 

4 This is, of course, a favourite subject with Vaigņava writers, especially of Bengal; 
and the works, some of which are noted above, are numerous. 

5 See below. 

6 Asin the Pavana-dita of Dhoyi. The Jaina poems about the report of progress from 
8 pupil to the preceptor are also not fictitious in respect of persons figuring in them. 

7 Besides the Cetodüta mentioned above, we have several Jaina works of this kind. The 
Pāršvābhyudaya of Jinasena, who wrote the Ādipurāņa in the 9th century, is not a Düta- 
kūvya, but gives the life-story of Pārfvanātha (ed. Yogiraj Panditacharya, NSP, Bombay 
1909); the entire Megha-dūta, however, is incorporated by the device of inserting one or two 
lines of Kālidāsa in each verse. Similarly, the Sila-düta, which is not a Dūta-kāvya but a 
didactic poem on the story of Sthūlabhadra, is composed on the principle of Samasyā- 
pūraņa by Cāritrasundara-gaņi (ed. Yasovijaya Jaina Granthamālā, Benares 1915) in 
1420 A.D. But there are also Jaina Dūta-kāvyas which employ the device. Thus the 
Nemi-dūta of Vikrama, son of Srügára, describes in 123 verses (ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ii, 
1886, p. 85f), the sending of the cloud as a messenger by the Tirthamkara Neminātha's wife 
Rījamatī to her husband, who had gone to Mount Abu to practise penance; but the last line 
of each verse is taken from Kālidāsa's poem in the manner of Samasyī-pūraņa. Of the 
same type is the Meghadita-samasya-lekha (ed. Jaina Atminanda Granthamīlā, Bhavnagar 
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incorporate one or two Pādas, usually the fourth Pada, of 
Kalidisa’s verses into the corresponding Pādas of their own 
verses, the rest being composed by the poets themselves as a 
kind of clever filling up of the entire stanza. It is ingenious, 
but the literary exercise naturally leads to artificiality and straining 
of the language. The original object of sending a love-message is 
also replaced in some works by the intention of making the poem 
a kind of descriptive Vijfiapti-patra, sent by a disciple to his 
preceptor, to report progress in religious activities in a distant 
land. This finds a parallel to the Vaisnava effort to make the 
poems vehicles for conveying devotional ideas, the sentiment of 
love being replaced by those of tranquillity and devotion.’ The 
process reaches its climax as the Dūta-kāvya becomes a nominal 
form for conveying abstract philosophical ideas, as when a devotee 
sends the swan of his mind witha philosophical message to his 
beloved Bhakti for an imaginary flight to the world of Siva !* 


b. The Devotional Poetry 


The devotional poetry of this period, connected closely with 
the erotic, presents two lines of literary growth, which sometimes 
blend, but which stand in no constant relation. We have, on 
the one hand, the tradition of elaborate Stotras of a descriptive 
or philosophical character, but, on the other, we have the 
steady development of highly impassioned devotional poems, 
which pass through the whole gamut of erotic motif, imagery 
and expression. The personal note is present in both the 
tendencies, but while in the one it is expressed in the guise of 
religious thought, r ligious motion in the other shapes and colours 
1914) of Meghavijaya (end of the 17th century), in which tle cloud is sent as a messenger 


to the author's preceptor Vijayaprabba Sari. 

1 In one case a note of parody appears, e.g., in the Kāka.dūta (mentioned by 
M. Krishnamacharier, Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras 1987, p. 865’, in whicb a fallen 
Brahmin in prison seeks to send a message through a crow to his beloved Kádambari 
(Drink) I—The Vātmaņdana-guņa-dūta of Virercévara ‘ed J. B Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1941) is 
8 religio-philosophical poem which solicits the patronage of a king ! 

3 Asin Haņmsa-samdeša, ed. Sambasiva Bastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1980. 
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it. The intellectual satisfaction and moral earnestness, which 
characterise the earlier theistic devotionalism, inspire the 
high-toned traditional Stotras; but with the rise of mediaeval 
sects and propagation of emotional Bhakti movements, the basic 
inspiration of devotional writings is supplied, more or less, by a 
mood of erotic mysticism, which seeks to express religious 
longings in the intimate language and imagery of earthly 
passion. This brings about a new development in Sanskrit 
religious poetry, and relates it very closely with erotic literature, 
so much so that poems like the Gita-govinda would appear, from 
different aspects, both as a religious and an erotic work. ‘The 
mighty sex-impulse becomes transfigured into a deeply religious 
emotion; and, however mystic the devotional attitude may 
appear, the literary gain is beyond question. While the Stotras of 
more orthodox tradition beget a new series of grave, elevated and 
speculative hymns, the emotional and poetic possibilities of the 
newer quasi-amorous attitude become immense and diverse, and 
express themselves in mystically passionate poems, dramas and 
Campūs. These effusions of the devout heart are in a sense beyond 
criticism, but, strictly speaking, they do not always attain a high 
level of poetic excellence. Nevertheless, the more the religious 
sentiment becomes personal in ardour and concrete in expression, 
the more the pedantry of its theology and psychological rhetoric 
recedes to the background, and it is lifted to the idealism and 
romantic richness of intensely passionate expression. In the 
hands of these erotico-religious emotionalists, we have a 
fresh accession and interpretation of the romantic legends of the 
gods; and the wistfulness, amazement and ecstasy of the new 
devotional sentiment lift its poetry from the dry dogmatism of 
scholastic thought into a picturesque and luscious spiritualisation 
of sensuous words and ideas. 

The more orthodox mode of staid and sober Stotra-writing 
is, however, not less fruitful, prompted that it is by the extreme- 
ly active impetus of speculative thought or scholastic learning 
of the time. The large number of Vedāntic Stotras, for instance 
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some of which are ascribed to the great Samkara himself, the 
Kashmirian Saivite poems, the Jaina and Buddhist Mahayana 
hymns, the South Indian Vaignava and Saiva panegyric of deities, 
or the Bengal Tantric and Vaisnava eulogiums, are inspired by 
the different religious tendencies of the time. They spring 
no doubt, from depth of religious conviction ; but, composed 
generally that they are for the purposes of a particular cult, they 
are often weighted with its theological or philosophical ideas. 
When they are not of this learned type, or when they do not 
merely give a string of laudatory names and epithets of deities 
ora metrical litany of their glory and greatness, or when they 
are not merely liturgical verses, they possess the moving quality 
of attractive religious poems. These alone come within the 
sphere of literary criticism. The number of Stotras preserved 
is indeed vast," and only a small percentage of them is yet in 
print; but even those which have been published are mostly of 
unknown or late date, and their individual poetic traits are not 
always conspicuous. Only a few of them rise to the level even 
of a mediocre poem, being burdened with didactic or doctrinal. 
matter, or with dry recital of commonplace words and ideas. It 
is true that no other department of Sanskrit verse has been so 
prolific ; that it would not be just to ignore the Stotras as mere 
curiosities, even though Sanskrit rhetorical and anthological 
literature displays no special enthusiasm for them; and that no 
adequate study of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu hymnology has 
yet been made; but at the same time, no case has been made 
that, apart from religious interest, the literature deserves a 
deeper investigation for its purely poetic worth, even though 
individual Stotras have been of modest merit. Some of the 
hymns are undoubtedly popular and have been uttered by thou- 
sands of devout minds from generation to generation, but mere 


1 For printed collections of Jaina, Buddhist and Hindu Stotras, see below, but they 
aardly represent the vastness of this literature. The notice of Stotra manuscripts, for 
natance, in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscript Library covers three volumes 
xviii-xx). The Puranas and Tantra works abound in Stotras. 
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popularity or liturgical employment is no index to literary 
quality. They are popular, not because they are always great 
religious poems of beauty, but because they give expression to 
cherished religious ideas. They are concerned more with 
religion than religious emotion, and have therefore different 
values for the devotee and the literary critic. 

The later Buddhist Stotras! are true to the manner and 
diction of the Hindu Stotras, the only difference lying in the 
mode and object of adoration. Some of them choose the ornate 
style and elaborate metres of the Kavya, while others are litanies 
of the type common in the Puranas. The Lokesvara-sataka’ of 
Vajradatta, who lived under Devapala in the 9th century, is 
composed in the elaborate Sragdhara verses,” describing in the 
form of a series of benedictions the physical features and mental 
excellences of the deity Avalokitesvara, obviously on the model of 
the Satakas of Mayūra and Bana; and tradition bas also invented 
a similar legend of the poet’s being cured of leprosy by this 
eulogy of the deity! In the same Sragdharā metre and polished 
diction is composed a large number of Stotras to Tara, the 
female counterpart to Avalokite$vara, of which the Āryā-tārā- 
sragdharā-stotra* (37 verses) of the Kashmirian Sarvajiiamitra, 
who lived in the first-half of the 8th century, is perhaps the most 
remarkable. The Bhakti-šataka * of Rāmacandra Kavibharati 
of Bengal, who came to Ceylon under king Parakramabahu at 
about 1245 A.D. and became a Buddhist, is of some interest as 


1 For a bibliography and short treatment of Buddhist Stotras, see Winternitz, HI L, i 
p. 375 f. 

3 Kd. Suzanne Karpelés, with Sanskrit and Tibetan texts and a Fr. trs., in JA, 191 
s. 11, t. xiv, pp. 857-465. Cf, F. W. Thomas in JRAS., 1921, pp. 281-83. 

3 It should be remetubered ihat the Gaņģī-stotra ascribed to Aávaghosa is compose 
in the Sregdharā metre, as also the Stotras of Mayūra and Bana. 

$ Ed. 8. O. Vidyabhusan, with commentary and two Tibetan versions in Bauddh: 
Stotra-samgraba, vol. i, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1908, In the introduction, the editor mentior 
no fewer than 96 texts relating to Tir’. The author also wrote several other Stotras, whic 
have been edited and translated by G. de Blonay in his Materiaux pour servir à l'historie c 
la déesse Buddhique Tara, Paris 1895. 


5 Ed. Haraprasad Sastri, with Eng. trs., in JBTS, i, 1898, pt. 2, pp. 21-48. 
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an example of the application of Hindu ideas of Bhakti to an 
extravagant eulogy of the Buddha, composed in the approved 
Kavya style and diction. It is not necessary to deal with later 
Mahayana Tantric Stotras, which are innumerable but which 
show little poetic merit. 

The Jaina Stotras,' commencing with the Bhaktāmara of 
Manatunga and the Kalydna-mandira of his imitator Siddhasena 
Divakara,” are large in number, but they also exhibit the same 
form, style and characteristics, and therefore need not detain 
us long. Besides eulogies of particular saints or Jinas, there 
is quite a number of Stotras, generally known as Caturvimšatt- 
pina-stuti or Caturvimstké, in which all the twenty-four 
Jinas are extolled. Such Stotras are composed by well-known 
teachers and devotees, like Samantabhadra * (c. first half of 
the 8th century), Bappabhatti‘ (c. 743-838 A.D.), Sobhana * 
(second half of the 10th century), Jinaprabha Süri* (beginning 
of the 14th century) and others. As the glorification of Jinas and 
saints does not admit of much variation in subject-matter, some 
poems, as we have seen, are artificially constructed to shew tricks 
of language in the use of Yamaka and other rhetorical figures in the 
regular Kàvya method ; while others contain religious reflections 
and instructions, which conduce little towards literature. 

Of the Hindu Stotras, * it is difficult to say if all the two 
hundred Vedāntic Stotras, which pass current under the name of 


1 Collections of Jaina Stotras will be found in Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vii, 8rd ed., 
Bo nbay 1907; in Jaina Stotra Samgraha, published in the Ya$ovijaya Jaina Grauthamālā, 
1905; ia Stuti-samgraha with Avacüri, NSP, Bombay 1912; andin Stotra-ratnSkara, i, ii, 
ed. Ya$ovijaya Jaina Samskrta Pithasélié, Mebasana, NSP, Bombay 1913-14. The more 
important of the Jaina Stotras have been noticed by Winternitz, HIL, ii, p. 548 f. 

2 See above, pp. 171-72. ~ 

3 Ed. Pannalal Chaudhuri in Digambara Jaina Granthabhāņdāra, Benares 1924-25, 
Suali would place the author in the 6th century, S. C. Vidyabhusan in the 7th. 

4 Ed. in Stuti-samgraha cited above. 

5 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vii, 3rd ed. 1907, p. 30f; also ed. hd trs. H. Jacob: in 
ZDMG, XXXII, 1878, p. 509f. U 

6 Hd. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vii, p. 115; also in Stuti-samgraha. 

? The collections of Hindu Stotras are numerous, of which the following larger ones are 
notable : Brhat-stotra-muktāhāra io two parts (416 stotras), Gujrati Printing Press, Pt. i 
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the great Vedāntic philosopher Samkara are rightly ascribed, 
but there is no reason to suppose that not one of them came from 
him ; for devotion to a particular deity is not inconsistent with 
the profession of severe monistic idealism. Perhaps the majority 
of them were composed by later Samkaras of the Sampradāya, or 
even passed off under the name; but since there is no criterion, 
except that of style and treatment, at best an unsafe guide, one 
can never be positive on the question.! Some of these Stotras, 
however, are undoubtedly inspired by religious enthusiasm and 
attain a charming .quality of tender expression, in spite of occa- 
sional philosophical or didactic background. Such, for instance, 
are the Sivadparddha-ksamapana in Sragdharā ; the Dvādaša- 
patjarikā, commonly known as Moha-mudgara, and the Carpata- 
pañjarikā in rhymed moric metre; the several short Stotras in 
Bhujangaprayāta, namely, the Daéga-sloki, Ātma-satka (also 
called Nirvāņa-satka), Hastāmalaka, the Vedasāra-šiva-stuti ;? 
and the shorter Ānanda-laharī * consisting of twenty stanzas in 
the Sikharini metre. ‘Not only ease and elegance of expression, 
but also, the smooth flow of metre and use of rhyme make these 


2nd ed. 1928, Pt. ji, Bombay 1916; Brhat-stotra-ratnākara (144 stotras), Kalpataru Press, 
Bombay 1888; also same title (240 stotras), Native Opinion Press, Bombay 1918; also san.e 
title, in two parts, Emperor of India Press, Madras 1897, 1905; Brhat-stotra-sarit sāgara 
(806 stotras), Gujarati News Press, Bombay 1927; Stava-samudra (41 stotras), ed. Purna- 
chandra De, pt. i, Calcutta 1918. Among the Stotras published in the various Guechakas of 
the Kāvyamālā, tbe more notable are : Siva-stuti of Lankedvara, Tripura-mahimnah Stava and 
Lalita-stava-ratoa cf Durvāsas, Sudargana-gataka of Kuraņārāyaņa, Anandamandira-stava of 
Laila Dīkgita, and Dīnākrandana stuti of Lostaka, besides those which we notice below. 

1 The question bas been briefly discussed by S. K. Belvalkar (Sri Gopal Basu Mallik 
Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, Poona 1929, p 220ff) Chiefly on the ground of their heing 
commented upon by more than one reliable and ancient commentary, he would consider the 
following stotras as probably genuine : (1) Anandalabari (of 20 stanzas) (2) Govindastaka (8) 
Dakgiņāmūrti Wrotra (4) Daéaéloki (5) Dvāda$a-pafijarikā (Moha-mudgara) (6) Bhaja 
Govindam Stotra (7) Batpadī or Visnu-satpadi and (8) Harim īde Stotra. 

2 These Stotras have been printed very often in India at Mysore, Srirangam, Poona 
and elsewhere, They will be found conveniently in the Brbat-stotra-ratnākara, NSP, Bombay, 
Sried., 1899; also iueSelect Works of Samkarācārya, ed, H. R. Bhagavat, Poona 1995, pt. 
ii; als» ed, Sri Vani Vilāsa Press, Srirangam. 

3 There is another Ananda-lahari or Saundarya-labari in 1(0 verses ascribed to Šam- 
8184 ed. in Haeberlin, p. 246, Jivananda, iii, p. lf; trs. Avalon, Hymns to the Goddess, 
London 1918, p. 62f, 
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deservedly popular Stotras occupy a bigh rank in Sanskrit Stotra 
literature. The peculiarly titled Siva-mahimnah Stotra! of 
Pugpadanta, which has been precursor of other Mahimnah Stotras 
in praise of other deities, is perhaps earlier in date;? but as nu- 
merous commentaries on it attest,* it is more recondite and 
philosophical both in thought and expression. Many of the 
apparently late Stotras are dateless and apocryphal, but are 
ascribed indiscriminately to Yajfiavalkya, Valmiki, Vyasa, Ravana, 
Upamanyu, Durvàsas and Kālidāsa, even if their merit may not 
justify such attribution. Some Stotras are inserted into the 
Epics and the Puranas ; the undoubtedly spurious Durgā-stava 
in the Virāta-parvan (which exists in as many as six versions, 
besides the Vulgate!) being typical. The avowedly literary 
Satakas, on the other hand, are within greater historical certainty. 
They are more elaborately constructed and sometimes attempt 
conventional tricks of style. The Mukunda-mālā * of the devout 
Vaisnava king Kulasekhara of Kerala is perhaps onc of the earliest 
of such literary compositions; but if it has stylistic affectations, 
they are mostly redeemed by its unmistakable devotional earnest- 
ness, as well as by a proper sense of style. 

Of the Kashmirian Saivite poems, the twenty short hymns 
of Utpaladeva (c. 925 A.D.), son of Udayākara and pupil of 
Somananda, in his Stotrüvali," are uneven, some being conven- 


1 Printed very often, the earliest ed. with trs. being by K. M. Banerji in JASB, VIII, 
1889, pp. 355-66. Ed. in Brhat-stotra-ratnākara, p. 98 (40 verses, in Sikbarini and other 
metres) ; ed. Chowkhamba Series, Benares 1924, 

2 Being cited by Rájasekbara in his Kāvya-mīmāmsā and the Kashmirian J ayantabhatta 
in his Nyaya-mafjari, it cannot be later than the 10th century. . 

3 The hymn has been interpreted so as to apply to Vigņu as well | 

4 Ed. in Haeberlin, p. 515f (22 verses), reprinted in Jivananda, i, p. 1 (22 verses); 
ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka i, p. 11f (84 verses); and ed. K. Rama Pisharoti, with comm. of 
Raghavendra (17th century), Annamalai Univ. Sanskrit Series, Annamalainagar 1988 (31 
verses). Pisharoti dates Kulašekhara very highly at the close of the 7th and beginning of the 
8th century, but prot ably the poet flourished much later between the 10th and the 12th century, 
Hultzech (Epi, Ind., VII, p. 197) notes that a verse from this poem (Haeberlin 7, Kāvyamālā 6, 
Pisharoti 8) occurs in an inscription of so distant a place as Pagan in the 13th century. 

5 Ed. Visnuprasad Bhandari, with the comm. of Ksgemaràia, Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Benares 1902. See 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 119, on the author, 
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tionally elaborate. The earlier Devi-sataka' of Anandavardhana 
(c. 850 A.D.) and the Ī$vara-šataka * of Avatāra of unknown 
date are stupid Durghaļa poems, which have little devotional 
merit but concern themselves with verbal tricks and Citra-bandhas, 
wisely condemned by Anandavardhana himself in his theoretical 
work. The Vakrokti-paūcāšikā ° of Ratnākara, which makes the 
playful love of Šiva and Pārvatī its theme, is a similar exercise 
in style, illustrating the clever use of punning ambiguities, and 
has scarcely any religious leaning. The Ardhanārīšvara-stotra * 
of Kahlaņa, a short piece of eighteen Sardülavikridita stanzas, is 
much better in this respect, notwithstanding its partiality for 
alliteration. The Sāmba-paūicāšikā, ° an eulogy of the sun-god in 
fifty (mostly) Mandākrāntā verses, is also probably a Kashmirian 
work, being commented upon by Ksemaraja in the beginning of 
the 13th century ; but it is referred to the mythical Samba, son 
of Krsna, even if it is an apparently late and laboured work, 
having a background of Kashmirian Saiva philosophy. 

From the later Stotras of a literary character or Stotra- 
kavyas, all of which show, more or less, technical skill of the 
conventional kind and sometimes rise to fine words and ideas, it 
is difficult to single out works of really outstanding merit. The 
Nārāyaņīya* of Narayanabhatta of Kerala, composed in 1585 A.D., 
is a devout but highly artificial poem of a thousand learned verses, 
divided symmetrically into ten decades and addressed to the deity 
Krsna of Guruvayoor, who is said to have cured the author of 
rheumatism after listening to the verses! The Ananda- 
mandakini" of the well known Bengali philosopher Madhusüdana 


1 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xi, pp. 1-31, with comm. of Kayyata. 
Ed. $d, pp. 31 68, with an anonymous commentary. 

3 Ed Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka i, pp. 101-14, with comm. of Vallabhadeva. These are 
no more religious poems than Ratnākara's own Hara-vijaya or Maūkhaka's Srīkaņtha-carita. 

4 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xiv, 2nd ed. 1988, pp. 1-4 

5 Ed. Durgaprasad and K.P. Parab with comm. of Ksemaraja NSP, Bombay 1889 
(also ed. 1910): 

6 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1912, 

7 Ed. Kāvyaimālā, Gucchaka ii, p.1 88f (102 verses); also in the Pandit, New Series, i, 
1876-77, pp, 498-514. 
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Sarasvati, who flourished at the middle of the 16th century, 
isa similar production, in praise of Krgna, in the sonorous 
Sardila-vikridita metre, in which both the learning and devout- 
ness of the author express themselves equally well in a highly 
ornate style. The same remarks apply to a number of 
17th century productions, such as the five Laharis (Amrta”,' 
Sudhaà*, Gangā”,* Karuna° t and Laksmi°*) of Jagannatha, the 
poet-rhetorician from Tailanga, the Anandasaágara-stava * of Nila- 
kantha Diksita in praise of the goddess Minaksi, consort of 
Sundaranatha Siva, of Madura, and the three stilted panegyrics 
of Rama’s weapons’ by Nilakantha’s pupil, Ramabhadra Diksita, 
who also perpetrated an absurdity of alphabetically arranged 
eulogy of the same deity, called Varņamālā-stotra,* 

One of the noteworthy traits of some of the literary Stotra- 
kavyas is that they are devoted either to a highly sensuous 
description of the love-adventures of the deities, or to a detailed 
enumeration of their physical charms, masculine or feminine. 
This may be one form of the mediaeval erotic mysticism, of 
which we shall speak more presently; but, apart from the sports 
of Radha and Krsna, where such delineation is perhaps not out 
of place, there is a tendency, commencing from the tradition of 
Kumüra-sambhava viii, to ascribe sexual attributes to divine 
beings or paint their amours with lavish details. The gentle 
description of the love of deities, like those found in the bene- 
dictory stanzas of the HRatnāvalī and Priyadarsika, does not 


l Ed. Kāvyamālā, Guechaka i, p. 99 f. (10 verses in SŠārdūlavikrīdita), in praise of 
Yamunā. 

2 Ed, Kāvyamālā, Gucch ska i, p. 16 f. (30 verses in Sragdhara), in praise of Sürya. 

3 Printed many times. Ed. NSP, Bombay 1924 (53 verses, mostly in Sikharini), in 
praise of Ganga. Also called Piyüsa-lahari. 

4 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ii, p. 55 f (60 verses in Vaméastha, Viyog ie and other 
metres), in praise of Krsna. 

5 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ii, p. 104 f (41 verses in Sikharini), in praise of Laksmi. 

6 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xi, p. 76 f (108 verses in Vasantatilaka). 

7 Rāmāstaprāsa in Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka x, p. 18 f (116 verses in Sārdūlavikrīdita) ; 
and Rūma-cāpa-stava (111 verses in the same metre) and Rāma.bāņa-stava (108 verses in 
Sragdharā) in Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xii, pp. if and 18 f. | 

8 Ed. Kávyamála, Gucohaka xiii, p. 1 f (51 verses). 
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excced good taste, but some poets like to describe their deities 
in particularly dubious amorous situations.’ On the other 
band, we have the description of Visnu’s divine limbs, from the 
hair to the toe-nail ^; while Mika Kavi, alleged to be Samkara’s 
contemporary," attempts in his Pavica-gati‘ a tour de force in 
five hundred erotic-religious verses, describing in each century 
of verse such physical charms and attributes of his deity 
(Kāmākgī of Kātīcī) as her smile, her side-long glances, her lotus- 
feet and so forth. The climax is reached in Lakgmana Acarya’s 
Candi-kuca-paficastka,’ which describes in fifty verses the beauty 
of Candi’s breasts! It is needless to comment on the amazing 
taste displayed in such works. 

This makes the transition easier to the other series of 
erotico-devotional Stotras aud short poems, which follow the 
conventional form and diction but entirely change the spirit and 
outlook. We have already noted that these works give expression 
to a phase of the mediaeval Bhakti movement, which was promi- 
nently emotional, and base the religious sentiment, mystically, 
upon the exceedingly familiar and authentic intensity of trans- 
figured sex-passion. However figuratively the poems may be 
interpreted, they make erotic emotionalism their refined and 
sublimated essence. The Bhakti movement, in all its sectarian 
ramifications, centres chiefly round the early romantic life of 
Krsna as it is described, not in the Epic, but in the Puranas. 
Although the sentiment of Bhakti came to be applied to other 
deities as well, including even the Buddha, the Krsna-Gopi legend 


1 See, for instance, the benedictory verse quoted in Kos no. 37, or the section on 
Laksmi-vihára in Skm. 

3 Eg, Visnu-padádi-kesanta-varnana-etotra in Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ii, p. 1f. 
The trait is found also in Bina’s Candi-fataka and Vajradatta’s Lokesvara-stava, Even the 
footwear of the deity is an object of eulogy in a thousand verses in the Pddukd-sahasra of 
Venkatadesika (ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1911). 

3 Or, sometime identified with the 20th Ac&rys, known as Mūkārbhaka Samkara 

4 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka v, p. 1 f. 

5 Kāvyamāla, Gucchaka ix, p. 80 f. It is a comparatively modern work, containing 
83 verses (18 + 60-- 15). 
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had perhaps the greatest erotic-religious possibilities, which were 
developed to the fullest extent. The Srīmad-bhāgavata, as the 
great scripture of emotional devotion and store-house of such 
legends, becomes the starting point of the theology of the neo- 
Vaisnava sects and supplies the basic inspiration to the new 
devotional poetry. The new standpoint vivifies religion, as well 
as its poetry, with a human element, and lifts one of the most 
powerful impulses of the human mind into the means of glorious 
exaltation. It thereby brings colour and beauty into religious 
life; and its essential truth lies in its assertion of the emotional 
and the aesthetic in human nature against the hard intellectuality 
of dogmas and doctrines. 

But, in course of time, the new movement creates its own 
dogmas and doctrines. Along with its philosophy and theology, 
the sectarian devotionalism elaborates its appropriate system of 
emotional analysis, its refinements of psychology and poetics, 
its subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. As the 
sentiment of Bhakti or religious devotion is approximated to the 
sentiment of literary relish, called Rasa, the whole apparatus of 
Alamkāra, as well as Kāma-šāstra, technicalities are ingeniously 
utilised and exalted, although the orthodox theory itself would 
not regard Bhakti as a Rasa, The new application becomes 
novel, intimate and inspiring; and the erotic sensibility in its 
devotional ecstasy often rises above the formalism of its rhetorical 
and psychological conventions, of its metaphysical and theologi- 
cal niceties. Even the subtle dogmas and formulas appear to 
have a charming effect on literary conception and phrasing, being 
often transinuted by its fervent attitude into things of art. The 
poems may not have always reached a high standard of+ absolute 
poetic excellence, but the standard it often reaches, in its rich 
and concrete expression of ecstatic elevation, is striking enough 
as a symptom of the presence of the poetic spirit which the 
emotional Bhakti movement brought in its wake. 

But the attitude was not without its defect and danger. The 
Puranic life of Krsna being brought to the foreground, the more 
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ancient epic figure of Vasudeva-Krena is transformed beyond 
recognition. The old epic spirit of godly wisdom and manly 
devotion is replaced by a new spirit of mystical-emotional theo- 
logy, which goes into tender rapture over divine babyhood, into 
frankly sensuous ecstasy over the sportive loveliness of divine 
adolescence; and its god is moulded accordingly. The medi- 
aeval expression of religious devotion dispenses with the necessity 
of intellectual conviction (Jana) or moral activity (Karman) in 
the orthodox sense, but takes its stand entirely upon a subtilised 
form of emotional realisation (Rasa). All worship and salvation 
are regarded as nothing more than,a blissful enjoyment of the 
divine sports, involving personal consciousness and relation, direct 
or remote, between the enjoyer andthe enjoyed. But as emphasis 
18 laid upon the erotic sentiment involved in the sports of Krsna, 
the attitude, however, metaphysically interpreted, becomes too 
ardent, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and often lapses 
into a vivid and literal sensuousness. Whatever may be its 
devotional value, there can be no doubt that it became immensely 
fruitful in literature; but its abnormalities are often carried to 
flagrant and dubious extreme. 

The earliest sustained composition, which illustrates these 
tendencies, appears to be the Krsņa-karņāmrta" of Līlāšuka, of 
which the text exists in two recensions. The Southern and 
Western manuscripts present the text in an expanded form in 
three Agvasas of more than a hundred verses in each; while, 


1 The text has been printed many times in India. The Southern recension, with 
Pāpayallaya Süri's commentary (107+110+102 versesin three Āš$vāsas) is published from 
Srī-Vaņī-Vilāsa Press, Srirangam (no date). The Bengal recension, consisting of the first 
Aéviisa only io 112 verses, is critically edited by the present writer, in the Dacca University 
Orient. Publ. Series, Dacca 1988, with three Bengal commentar‘es of the 15th century, viz., 
those of Gopālabhatta, Caitanyadāsa and Krsņadāsa Kavirāja, with full critical apparatus 
and additional verses from Pāpayallaya Süri's text and other sources. Several other 
collections of similar verses, called Sumangala-stotra, Biloamangala-stotra, Krgņa-stotra, 
Bāla-gopāla-stuti and so forth, are attributed to our author. On the authenticity of 
such collectanea, as well as on textual questions, see Introd. to this edition, where they 
have been fully discussed. To Kysna-lflt-éuka are ascribed the Abhinava-kaustubha-mālā 
and Dakgiņāmūrti-stava, ed. T. Ganapati Bastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 1906, 
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curiously enough, the Bengal recension appears to have preserv- 
ed this South Indian text more faithfully in one Āšvāsa only, 
namely the first, with 112 verses. One of the concluding self- 
descriptive verses in the first Ā$vāsa appears to make a qunving, 
but reverential, mention of the poet’s parents, Damodara and 
Nīvī, and his preceptor Isanadeva; while the opening stanza 
speaks of Somagiri, apparently a Samkarite ascetic, as bis spiri- 
tual Guru. The poet calls himself Līlāšuka, without the addi- 
tional name Bilvamangala, and does not give the fuiler form 
Krsnalilaguka. The fact is important because of the possibility 
of existence of more than one Bilvamangala and of a Krsna- 
līlā-Suka who is known chiefly as a grammarian; and we have 
nothing except the uncertain testimony of local anecdotes to 
equate the two names with that of Līlāšuka. Beyond this nothing 
authentic is known of the date and personal history of our author, 
although many regions and monastic orders of Southern India 
claim him and have their local legends to confirm the claim; 
and reliance on this and that legend would enable one to assign 
him to different periods of time ranging from the 9th to the 15th 
century. 

The Krsna-karndmrta is a collection of devotional lyric 
stanzas in which Krsna is the object of the poet’s prayer and 
praise. It is not a descriptive poem on the life or sports of 
Krsna, but a passionate eulogy of the beloved deity, expressed in 
erotic words and imageries, in a mood of semi-amorous self- 
surrender. If any analogy is permissible, it resembles, to some 
extent, the mediaeval Christian lyrics, which are laden with 
passionate yearning for the youthful Christ as the beloved, and 
of which the Song of Solomon—‘ I am my Beloved’s, and my 
Beloved is mine '—is the sacred archetype ; but the difference lies 
in conceiving the youthful Krsņa in a background of extremely 
sensuous charm, in the vivid exuberance of erotic fancy, and in 
the attitude of pathetic supplication and surrender (Prapatti). 
Although made up of detached stanzas, the ardent longing of our 
poet-devotee for a vision of his beautiful deity, the wistfulness of 
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his devotional hope and faith, and the evident burst of joy and 
amazement in the fulfilment of his desire supply an inner unity 
which weaves them into a passionate whole.  Inspite of emo- 
tional directness, the poem possesses all the distinctive features of 
a deliberate work of art. The sheer beauty and music of its 
words and the highly sensuous pictorial effect, authenticated by a 
deep sincerity of ecstatic passion, make it a finished product of 
lyric imagination. The uninterested critic will probably consider 
the excess of erotic sentiment to be pathological, but to appre- 
ciate the poem one must realise the entire mentality of our 
devotee-poet. It is easy to dismiss it as an exemplification of 
abnormal psychology, but it is difficult for the scoffer to realise 
the warmth and earnestness of the emotional belief, the transport 
and exaltation of the refined mysticism. These devout utterances 
do not represent a professional effort, but a born gift, or a gift 
acquired through the intensity of worship and adoration, a mood 
of that god-intoxieated madness which draws from visible and 
familiar things an intuition of elevating joy. It is not the sys- 
tematic expression of religious ideas so much as their fusion 
into a whole in a remarkable poetical and devotional personality, 
which makes these spiritual effusions intensely attractive. The 
work, therefore, is not only a noteworthy poetical production of 
undoubted charm, but also an important document of Bhakti- 
devoutness, which illustrates finely the use of erotic motif in the 
service of religion, and deservedly holds a high place in mediaeval 
Stotra literature. 

Leaving aside stray poems of a similar type, we pass 
over to the Gita-govinda * of Jayadeva, which is comparable to 


1 Printed many times in India. The earliest edition is that of Lassen, Bonn 1846 
Other notable editions with commentaries: With the Rasikapriya of Kumbla and 
Rasamafjari of Samkara Miéra, ed. M. R. Telang and W. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 
1899, 1923; with the Bālabodhinī of Caitanyadāsu, ed. Harekrishna Mukherji, in 
Lengali characters, Calcutta 1929 (this comm. waa first printed in Calcutta 1872). The 
text will also be found in Haeberlin, pp. 69-114 (1847). For an account of the commenta- 
ries, see Lasseu's Prolegomena to his edition, and Pischel, Hofdichter des Laksmaņasena, 
Gdttingen 1893. 1 he poem bas been translated into English by Sir William Jones (Collected 
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Līlāšuka's poem in many respects, and which representing, as 
it does, another aspect of the same devotional tendency, 
becomes with it the rich source of literary and religious 
inspiration of mediaeval India. The fame of this extraordinary 
work has never been confined within the limits of Bengal; 
it has claimed more than forty commentators from different 
provinces of India, and more than a dozen imitations; it has 
been cited extensively in the Anthologies ' ; it has been regarded 
not only as a great poem, but also as a great religious work of 
mediaeval Vaisnava Bhakti. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the work should be claimed aiso by Mithila and Orissa. Of the 
author himself, however, our information is scanty, although we 
have a large number of legends * which are matters of pious belief 
rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occurring in the 
work itself (xi. 11), we are informed that he was the son of 
Bhojadeva and Ramadevi (variants Radha’, Vāma'), and the 
name of bis wife was probably Padmāvatī alluded to in other 
verses.” His home was Kendubilva (iii. 10), which has been 


Works, London 1807) and Edwin Arnold (The Indian Song of Songs, Trübner: London 
1875; free verse rendering), and into Freoch by G. Courtillier, Ernest Leroux: Paris 1904. 
But none of these versions reproduce the exquisite verbal melody and charm of the origina). 

1 Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm, of which only two (1. 59 4; Hñ. 97. 4) are traceable 
in the poem (xi. 11 and vi. 11), we have 24 quotations in SP and 4 in*Sbhv. The Sml 
assigns two verses to Jayadeva, one of which occurs in the Prusanna-rdghava of his name-sake 
Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of Mahadeva and Sumitrā, but with whom our 
Jayadeva is often confounded. 


? The question has been discussed by Manomoban Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 
163-65. 


3 The Hindi Bhaktamál of Nābhādāsa (re-written by Nārāyaņadāsa in the middle of 
the 17th century), as well as the Sanskrit Bhaktamālā of Candradatta based on i', records 
some of these pious legends. See Pischel, op. cit., pp. 19, 23, ani Grierson, Modern Verna. 
cular Lit. of Hindustan, Calcutta 1889, sec. 51; M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, p. 163 f. 
These legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes of later 
devotees, 

^ The verse is not commented upon by Kumbhs in the middle of the 16tb century, 
but it is accepted by other commentators and is found in Buhler’s Kashmir M8 (Kashmir 
Report, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal MS, dated 1494 A.D. (JASB, 1906, p. 166). 

5 The implied personal reference to Padmāvatī in i. 2 is expressly disputed by Kumbba, 
who would interpret the word padmāvatī to mean the goddess Laksmi, In x. 8, again, we 
have padmāvatī-ramaņa-jayadeva-kavi", but there is a variant reading jayati jayadeva-kavi^, 
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identified with Kenduli, a village on the bank of the river Ajaya 
in the district of Birbhum in Bengal, where an annual fair is 
still held in his honour on the last day of Magha. The various 
songs in the poem, recorded along with appropriate Ragas and 
Talas, would indicate that the poet had also a knowledge of 
music. Jayadeva gives us no independent clue to his date, except 
referring to Govardhana, Dhoyī and Umaàpatidhara, which point 
to the period of Sena rule; but traditional accounts agree in 
placing him in the court of Laksmanasena. This is confirmed 
by the fact that Sridharadisa’s Sadukti-karņāmrta, which was 
compiled in 1206 A.D., quotes from Jayadeva ; and a verse from 
the Gita-govinda occurs in an inscription, dated 1292 A.D.’ 

The work is not a Stotra of praise but a poem which 
deals with a highly erotic episode of Krgna's vernal sports 
in Vrndavana. It is divided into twelve cantos, in the 
form, but not in the spirit, of the orthodox Kavya. Each 
canto falls into sections, which contain Padāvalīs or songs, com- 
posed in rhymed moric metres and set to different tunes.” These 
songs, which are introduced briefly by a stanza or two, written 
in the orthodox classical metres, form the staple of the poem.. 
They are placed in the mouth of three interlocutors, namely, 
Krsna, Radha and her companion, not in the form of regular 
dialogues, büt as lyric expressions of particular emotional predi- 


which omits the word; while a third reference in xi. 8 is interpreted by Ku mbha also in the 
same way. But Caitanyadaésa, Samkara Mišra and other commentators take these passages 
as implying a reference to the proper name of Jayadeva's wife. ‘The legend tbat Padmavati 
was & dancing girl, and Jayadeva supplied the tnusical accompaniment to her dancing, is 
said to be implied by means of punning in Jayadev a's self-description as padmdvati-carana- 
cāraņa-cakravartin in i. 2. 

t See JASB, 1906, pp. 168-69. See M. R. Majumdar, A 15th Century Gitagovinda MS 
with Gujarati Paintings, in Bombay University Journal, May, 198°, p. 127, where an inrcrip- 
tion, dated Samvat 1848 (=1292 A.D.), of Sarigadeva's reign reproduces the Dagavatara Stuti 
of Jayadeva's work( 1, 16) as a benedictory stanza. Two poems ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise 
of Hari-govinda, are preserved in the Sikh Adigranth but in tleir present form they ate in 

Weatern Apabraméa. 

* The name Astapadi found in some South Indian M88 is misleading, fcr the songs are 

nit always found in groups of eight stanzas, nor is it the normal number. 
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cament, individually uttered or described by them in the musical 
mode. The theme, which is developed in this novel operatic 
form, is simple. It describes the estrangement of IRādhā from 
Krsna, who is sporting with other maidens, Rādhā s sorrow, 
longing and jealousy, intercession of Radha's companion, Krsna's 
return, penitence and propitiation of Radha, and the joy of their 
final reunion. Jayadeva’s exact source is not known.’ There 
are parallelisms between his extremely sensuous treatment of the 
Rādhā-Krsņa legend and that of the Brahmavatvarta Purana, 
but there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva’s indebtedness. Nor 
is it probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the 
Krsna-Gopi legend of the Srīmad-bhāgavata, which avoids all 
direct mention of Radha (who is also not mentioned by Līlā- 
$uka),* and describes the autumnal, and not vernal, Rāsa-līlā. 
There existed, apparently, other obscure currents of erotic 
devotionalism, for which Jayadeva, like the Brahmavatvarta 
Purana and like Vidyapati of a later period, derived his inspiration. 
Even in Caitanya’s time, when the Srimad-bhagavata emotional- 
ism was fully established in Bengal, we have evidences of other 
forms of Vaisnava devotion, which did not accept nor did strictly 
conform to the Bhagavata source.’ 

And yet the Caitanya movement in later times attempted 
to appropriate Jayadeva and transform him, as also Vidyāpati,' 
into a regular Caitanyaite Vaisnava. It would regard the 


1 For a discussion of the question see $. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal 
in Festschrift M. Winternitz, Leipzig 1938, p. 196 f and Early History of Vaigņava Faith and 
Movement in Bengal, Calcutta 1942, pp 7-10. 

2 The Radba legend, however, is comparatively old, being referred to in Hāla'a Prakrit 
Sapta-íati, ed NSP, Bombay 1911, i. 89,andin Anandavardhana's Dhvanyāloka, ed. NSP 
1911, p. 87. 

3 As evidenced by the Bengali Srikrgna-kirttana of Badu Caņdīdāsa (c. end of the 
14th century), and by the Pre-Caitanya Sahajiya movements which continued their tradition 
even after Caitanya's time. 

4 See Haraprasad Sastri, introd. to his ed. of Vidvāpati'a Kirti-latà. Calcutta 1904 
(Hrsikeóa Series), which shows that Vidyāpati was a normal Smārta Paficopāsaka (worshipping 
the five deities Ganeéa, Sürya, Siva, Vigņu and Durgà), who wrote Padāvalīs on Radha- 
Krsna, as well as on Siva and Ganga, besides composing in Sanskrit series of Empti treatises 
and works on Šiva-Durgā worship, 
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Gita-govinda not so much as a poetical or devotional com- 
position of great beauty but as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and 
Rasa-gastra. The theme, as well as the spirit of Jayadeva s 
poem would doubtless lend themselves to such interpretation, 
but the attitude of sectarian exposition affects and obscures the 
proper appreciation of its purely literary quality. It should not 
be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three centuries 
before the promulgation of the Rasa-šāstra of Ripa Gosvāmin ; 
and the Krsnaism, which emerges in a finished literary form 
in his poem, as in the Maithili songs of Vidyāpati, should not 
be equated with the sectarian dogmas and doctrines of later 
scholastic theologians. Asa poet of undoubted gifts, he could 
not have made it his concern to compose a religious treatise 
according to any particular Vaisnava dogmatics!; he claims 
merit as a poet, and his religious emotion or inspiration should not 
be allowed to obscure this proper claim. If his emotional tem- 
perament preferred an erotic theme and selected the love-story 
of Radha and Krsna, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine 
love that he depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere 
of passionate poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Gita-govinda, both in 
its emotional and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in 
the history of Sanskrit poetry. Jayadeva, it is true, emphasises 
the praise and worship of Krsna, but bis work is not, at least 
in its form and spirit, the expression of an intensely devotional 
personality in the sense in which Lilasuka’s poem is; and 
no influence of Lilàéuka is traceable in Jayadeva. If Jayadeva 
claims religious merit, he also prides himself upon the elegance, 


J That Jayadevs had no sectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that the Sahajiya 
sect of Bengal also regards him as its Adi-guru and one of its nine Rasikas. The Vallabhācāri 
sect also appears to have recognised the Gita-govinda, in imitation of which Vallabhācārya's 
son Vitthaleévara introduced rhymed Padāvalīs into his SrAgüra-rasa-mamdana. A curious 
instance of appropriation is furnished by the Sa$ilekhā commentary of Krgņadatta, son of 
Bhaveéa of Mitbilā, which makes an attempt to interpret Gita-govinda as applying simul. 
taneously to the legends of Kyana and Siva | 
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softness and music of his poetic diction, as well as upon the 
felicity and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no 
way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme 
must have been a living reality to the poet as well as to his 
audience. But the literary form in which the theme is presented 
is extremely original. The work calls itself a Kavya and con- 
forms to the formal division into cantos, but in reality it goes 
much beyond the stereotyped Kavya prescribed by the rhetori- 
cians and practised by the poets. Modern critics have found 
in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an opera (Lévi), 
a melodrama (Pischel) and a refined Yatra (von Schroeder). 
As a creative work of art, it has a form of its own, but defies 
conventional classification. Though cast in a semi-dramatic 
mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical; though modelled perhaps 
on the prototype of the popular Krsna-yàtrà in its musical and 
melodramatic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old 
Yatra by its want of improvisation and mimetic qualities ; 
though imbued with religious feeling, the attitude is not entirely 
divorced from the secular; though intended and still used for 
popular festival where simplicity and directness count, it yet 
possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive verses composed 
in the orthodox metres, the entire work consists of Padavalis, 
which are meant to be sung as musical speeches, but to which 
rhymed and alliterative moric metres are skilfully combined ; 
while the use of refrain with these songs not only intensifies 
their haunting melody, but also combines the detached couplets 
into a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description 
and speech finely interwoven with recitation and song, a 
combination which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. Again, 
the erotic mysticism, in its expression of religious feelings in 
the intimate language and imagery of earthly passion, supplies 
the picturesque and emotional inflatus, in a novel yet familiar 
form, by transforming the urgent sex-impulse into an ecstatic 
devotional sentiment. All the conventions and commonplaces 
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of Sanskrit love-poetry are skilfully utilised, and the whole 
effect is heightened by blending it harmoniously with the 
surrounding beauty of nature. All this, again, is enveloped 
in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical 
splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva 
makes a wonderful use of the sheer beauty of words and their 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so capable; and like all 
artistic masterpieces, his poem becomes almost untranslatable. 
No doubt, there is in all this deliberate workmanship, but all 
effort is successfully concealed in an effective simplicity and 
clarity, in a series of passionate and extremely musical word- 
pictures. 

In its novelty and completeness of effect, therefore, Jaya- 
deva's poem is unique in Sanskrit, and it can be regarded as 
almost creating a new literary genre. It is clear that it does 
not strictly follow the tradition of the Sanskrit Kavya, but bears 
closer resemblance to the spirit and style of Apabhraméga or 
Modern Indian poetry. The musical Padavalis, which form 
the vital element of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit, 
but they really reflect the vernacular manner of expression; and 
the rhymed and melodious metres, with their refrain, are hardly 
akin to older Sanskrit metres. The very term Padāvalī itself, 
which becomes so familiar in later Bengali song, is not 
found in this sense in Sanskrit, but is obviously taken 
from popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities 
makes Pischel suggest’ that Jayadeva’s work goes back 
to an Apabhramša original; but, apart from the fact that 
no such tradition exists, literary and historical considerations 
will entirely rule out the suggestion. It should not be forgotten 
that the Gita-govinda was composed in an epoch when the 
classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and when 


! Op. cit., p. 27; repeated by S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of Bengali 
Language, Calcutta 1926, pp. 125-26, but the view is wrongly ascribed to Lassen. The fact 
tbat none of the Padāvalīs is quoted in the Anthologies pro es nothing; it only shows that 
the Apthology-makers did not think that the songs strictly followed the Sanskrit tradition, 
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it was possible for such irregular types to come into existence, 
presumably through the influence of musical and melodramatic 
tendencies of the veracular literature, which was by this time 
emerging into definite existence. It is conceivable that popular 
festive performances, like the religious Yatra, with their mytho- 
logical theme, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference for 
song and melodrama, must have reacted upon the traditional 
Sanskrit literature and influenced its spirit and form to such 
an extent as to produce irregular and apparently nondescript 
types, which approximated more distinctly to the verna- 
cular tradition, but which, being meant for a more cultivated 
audience, possessed a highly stylised form. Jayadeva’s Gita- 
govinda appears to be a noteworthy example of such a type, 
indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older 
forms of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of 
the coming literature in the vernacular. In these cases, the 
vernacular literature, developing side by side, apparently reacted 
upon Sanskrit, as it was often reached upon by Sanskrit; and 
the question of re-translation does not arise. It should also be 
noted that, although the Padavalis follow the spirit and manner 
of vernacular songs, yet they accept the literary convention of 
Sanskrit in its highly ornamental stylistic mode of expression. 
The profusion of verbal figures, like chiming and alliteration, 
which are not adventitious but form an integral part of its literary 
expression, is hardly possible to the same extent in Prakrit or 
Apabhramga, which involves diphthongisation, compensatory 
lengthening or epenthetic intrusion of vowels, as well as elision 
of intervocalic consonants. It would be strange indeed to suggest 
that these verbal figures did not exist in the original but were 
added or re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. Neither 
linguistic nor literary sense will admit that the Gita-govinda was 
prepared in this artificial manner; and the theory of 
translation becomes unbelievable when one considers that its 
achievement lies more in the direction of its verbally finished 
forgi, which is inseparable from its poetic expression. 
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It is not necessary to consider more than a dozen imitations 
which the Gita-govinda, like the Megha-dūta, produced; for 
these literary counterfeits never became current coins of poetry. 
It is curious, however, that they sometimes substitute the theme 
of Rama and Siti,’ and Hara and Parvati,? for Krsna and 
Radha; while it is noteworthy that Vitthalesvara, son of 
Vallabhācārya, the founder of the Vallabhācāri sect, intro- 
duces, in his independent work Srigāra-rasa-maņģuna,* songs 
composed on the model of Jayadeva's Padāvalīs, just as 
Rāmānanda-rāya does in his drama Jagannātha-vallabha.* The 
Krsna-lild-tarangini® of Nàràyanatirtha, pupil of Sivaramananda- 
tirtha, comprehends in twelve Tarangas the entire story of 
Krsna from birth to establishment at Dvārakā and includes songs 
in musical modes; it is sometimes ranked with the poems of 
Līlāšuka and Jayadeva as the third great work on Krsņa-līlā ; 
but it is a late and laboured imitation which never attained 
more than a limited currency. Indeed, with Jayadeva we are 
practically at the end of what is best not only in erotic-religious 
poetry, but also in Sanskrit poetry in general; and its later 
annals are dull and uninspiring. He blew the embers of poetry 
with a new breath, but the momentary glow did not arrest its 


1 E.g., the Gita-rüghava of Prabhākara, mentioned in R.G. Bhandarkar's Report, 
1882.83, p. 180. The poet is mentioned as the son of Bhüdbars, and be wrote in 1618 A.D. 

3 The Gita-gaurīpati of Bhanudatta, ed. Grantharatna-mala, vol. i, p. 32, vol. ii, pp. 
93-92, Bombay 1888; separately printed, Gopal Narayan Co., Bombay 1891. On the author 
see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 245, where this work is also noticed. Other similar 
imitations are : Gīta-gahgādhara of Kalyana, Gīta-giriša of hàmabhatta, Gīta-digambara 
of Vaméamani of Mithila, Gīta-rāghava of Harifamkara, Gīta-gopāla of Caturbhuja, etc. 

8 Ed. Mulachandra Tulsidas Televala, Bombay 1919. For the songs, see pp. 5, 56-58, 
60, 70 of this edition. The work is in nine Ullāsas. 

4 See below, under Drama. This is done also by some followers of Caitanya in their 
poetical works; such songs, for instance, occur in Kaviksrņapūra s Ānanda-vrndāvana Campi, 
in Jiva Gosvāmin's Gopāla-campū, in Prabodhànande's Samgīta.mādhava, ard in Rupa 
Gosvāmin"s Gītāvalī. | 

5 Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, no. 3881, p. 1462. MS incomplete in eight 
taraūgas; Burnell, Tanjore Catalogue, pt. iii, p. 168. Cf. Besagir) Sastri, Report, ii, Madras 
1899, p. 57, where the importance of the work is much exaggerated. The author flourished 
in the Godavari district about 1709 A.D. 
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steady decline. Of emotional Bhakti-productions of later times, 
in which Bengal became prolific during the early years of the 
Caitanya movement, but which have more doctrinal value than 
poetic, mention need be made of only a few works. A typical 
example is furnished by the Stava-mala’ of Rapa Gosvāmin. 
The author was one of the immediate disciples of Caitanya ; 
as one of the authoritative teachers of the new faith, who 
wrote in Sanskrit, and as a poet, rhetorician and devotee, 
he became deservedly the centre of its arduous and prolonged 
literary activity at Vrndāvana. In his Padydvali, of which we 
shall speak presently, he gives an anthological survey of devo- 
tional verses, new and old, which illustrate the many nuances 
of the emotional worship of Krsna made current by the Caranya 
sect. The Stava-mālā is a collection, made by his nephew Jiva, 
of some sixty Stotras and Gitas, composed by Ripa himself, 
which bear witness alike to his devotion, learning and literary 
skill. The pieces are of unequal merit; but some, like the 
Mulkunda-muktāvalī,* betray the influence of Lilaésuka; others, 
like the Govtnda-biruddvali, attempts but does not succeed in 
evolving new rhythmical forms ; but for exquisite verbal melody 
and pictorial fancy, the poems on Kāsa-līlā in the morie metres, 
the piece entitled Svayam-utpreksita-lild, and the songs included 
in the part entitled (rītāvalī, stand out prominently and show 
fairly successful reproduction of Jayadeva's manner and diction. 
But rhetoric is still profuse and overwrought in these hymns and 
songs; it is fraught with devotional fancy but often prone 
to inane ingenuities. The Stavāvalī” of Raghunātha-dāsa, his 
friend and fellow-disciple, is much inferior in art, but superior 
in sincere devotional passion, while the separate Stotras and devo- 
tional works like the Caitanya-candramrta (143 verses of praise 
aud panegyric) of Prabodhānanda, the Krsnahnika-kaumudi (in 


1 Wd. Bhavadatta Sastri and K. P. Parab, with com. of Jiva Gosvamin, NSP, 
Bombay 1908. 

2 Also ed. (without the name of the acthor) in Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ii, p. 157 f. 

3 Ed. Radharaman Press, Berhampur (Murshidabad) 1928, in Bengali characters. 
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six Prakāš$as) of Paramānanda-dāsa Kavikarnapüra (who also 
wrote a Sanskrit poetical biography of Caitanya, entitled 
Caitanya-caritāmrta), the Govinda-lilamrta of Krsņadāsa Kaviraja 
and the Camatkdra-candrika, Gauranga-lilamrta and Krsņa- 
bhāvanāmrta (dated 1786 A.D.) of Visvanātha Cakravartin have 
a limited appeal and are hardly known outside Bengal.’ 


c. The Didactic and Satiric Poetry 


It is difficult to define precisely the significance of the term 
‘didactic poetry,’ commonly applied to a group of heterogeneous 
compositions which are more or less of a moralising tendency ; 
for the objection is not invalid that didacticism is incompatible 
with poetry. But the term is intended, in the popular sense, 
to include a series of poems, which are not tracts or text-books 
giving a metrical exposition of complex philosophical or moral 
themes, but which give impressive poetical expression to tradi- 
tional wisdom or to wisdom which springs from intimate obser- 
vation of men and manners. Such reflective poctry in Sanskrit 
sometimes expresses itself in cleverly turned gnomic stanzas, 
polarised into antithesis or crystallised into epigram; but it 
comprehends chiefly the theme of Niti in the wide sense of 
practical sagacity, as well as of Vairāgya as the mood which 
realises the emptiness of human endeavour and leads to noble 
reflections on the sorrows and worries of life. There is also a 
thin surplus of light composition which ridicules men and their 
morals. From the very beginning, as an inheritance of the 
older Epic literature, the didactic vein runs through the entire 
body of Sanskrit poetry ; but in these poems it comes directly 
to the surface, not always as moralising for its own sake, but as 


1 All these works, with the exception of Krgņāhnika-kaumudī and Camatkāra-candrikā 
(ed. Haridas Das, Navadvīpa, 1988, 1940, have been printed at the above press in 
Bengali characters). If they were printed in Devanágsri, perhaps they would have been 
more widely known. For Bibliographical details and brief accounts of these works, 
sve S. K. De, introductions and notes to the Padygvali and Krgna-karnümrta, and Early 
History of Vaigņava Faith and Movement in Bengal, ch. vii, cited above. 
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literary expression of the moral feeling. Humanity finds full 
expression, and poetry often displays richness, perspicacity 
and depth. It is clear that in its ethical attitude the 
Sanskrit didactic poetry leans very perceptibly towards Sanskrit 
devotional poetry, of which it is sometimes an accessory; 
but since eroticism is found to be a dangerous and eradicable 
element of human nature, erotic acts and ideas often form the 
subject of wise thought and sarcasm. From grave questions of 
morals, policy and peace to those of amusements, triflings and 
snares of love, the scope of didactic poetry is wide enough 
to make the designation, in the absence of better terminology, 
rather inadequate, if not misleading ; but it is clear that it has 
a province of its own and deserves a separate treatment. 

The didactic poetry, like the erotic and the devotional, 
generally takes the form of the traditional Sataka, or of a series 
of indefinite number of detached verses, with the exception of 
a few satirico-comic poems of a more well-knit form. Thus, 
we have polished reflective stanzas of elevated Satakas, or highly 
finished Subhàsitas which are pithy apophthegms of proverbial 
philosophy ; but there is also another method, known as Anyàpa- 
deša, in which the same purpose is achieved by an indirect appre- 
ciation or condemnation of analogical qualities of particular 
objects.’ The general theme of all these forms of composition 
consists of the commonplaces of prevalent ethics, but there are 
acute observations, abundant and varied, expressed in skilled 
but often felicitous diction, and in a variety of melodious metres, 
on the sorrows and joys of life, fickleness and caprices of love, 
follies of men and wiles of women, right mode of life, futility 
of pomp and power, weariness of servitude, falsehood and 
instability of human effort and desire, delights of solitude and 


! As for instance, the poet describes the dust as insignificant, light by nature and 


trampled daily under our feet, but the fickle wind tosses it high, and it can sit on the 
summit of lofty mountains! The didactic implication is obvious. It is possible that 
the Anyāpadeša is a development from the figure Anyokti or Aprastuta-pragamsd, but there 
js no reason to restrict it to this narrow connotation. 
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tranquillity, as well as witty and sometimes sardonically humo- 
rous reflections on humbug and hoax. As these and similar topics 
are repeated with slight variations, it will not be necessary in 
the following brief account to describe the contents of individual 
poems in detail, unless there is something out of the ordinary. 
The example of Bhartrhari appears to dominate ; but there is 
considerable originality of thought and expression, although 
there are tiresome writers who make inisguided attempts to 
compose dull series of merely imitative Satakas. Some works, 
again, like the Bhāminī-vilāsa of Jagannātha, make an effort to 
combine the three motifs of Love, Wisdom and Resignation in one 
poem; some authors vie with one another in producing double 
or triple Sataka on these themes, or one Sataka with double 
or triple punning application of meaning; while others, like the 
Jaina Padmananda'and the Vedāntist Appayya, Diksita, ° 
content themselves with composing only Vairāgya-šatakas of 
moderate literary merit. Sometimes, in the case of most Jaina 
and some Hindu authors, the didactic poetical form is pressed 
into the service of religious instruction or propaganda, but these 
so-called poems may be neglected in a literary account. 

A high antiquity is claimed for the Niti-dvisastika ° of 
Sundara-pandya, apparently of Madura, but the fact that anony- 
mous citation from it is found in the Paficatantra proves nothing, 
nor is the author's identity with Sundara-pàndya, who is said to 
have been mentioned as an ancestor of Arikesáarin in an inscrip- 
tion of about 750 A.D., proved beyond doubt. In any case, this 
collection of one hundred and fifteen highly artificial Arya verses 
on diverse moral topics is scarcely of much outstanding literary 


1 Ed. Kávyamálà, Gucehaks vii, p. 71 f (in Sárdülavikridita). 

* Ed. Kāvyamālā, Guochaka i, p. 91 f (in Āryā). 

5 Ed. K. Markandeya Sarma, Kilpauk, Madras 1928. See Descriptive Cat. Madras 
Orient. Govt. MSS. Library, xx, p. 8056, no. 12051: Des. Cat. Trivandrum Palace Library, 
no. 1633. The Sbho gives some of Sundara-pandya’s verses under the names of Prakāšavarga, 
Argita and Ravigupte. But Sundara-pandya is also quoted in the Sikti-ratna-hara of Kalitga- 
raya (c. 18th century). The printed work contaius 115 verres, with an appendix of 33 addj- 
tional verses. The tradition of Āryā metre, which is favoured mostly in Southern India, is 
noteworthy. 
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importance. Of greater interest is the Bhallata-sataka ' of the 
Kashmirian Bhallata, who flourished’ under king Samkaravarman 
(883-902 A.D.). The printed text of the poem contains 108 
stanzas ina variety of lyrical metres; but, like most early 
Satakas, the work must have suffered some tampering and inter- 
polation, for two of its verses are ascribed to other poets in the 
Anthologies, and one of Anandavardhana’s verses is found in it.* 
In this Sataka there is not much obtrusive display of metrical or 
rhetorical skill, but most of the verses, in thought and expression, 
are elegantly moulded. Even if individuality is not conspicuous, 
the verses are varied and eminently readable, and the collection 
is by no means pedestrian. Judging from the name of the 
author, the Sānti-sataka* of Sihlana probably belongs also to 
Kashmir, but nothing is known of its date and author, except 
that the poet, being quoted in the Sadukit-karņāmrta of Sridhara- 
dasa, must belong to a period anterior to 1206 A.D. * The poem 
deals, by means of detached stanzas, in four chapters (Paritāpa- 
pra$amana, Vivekodaya, Kartavyatā and Brahma-prapti) with the 
merits of asceticism ; but the various aspects of the attainment of 
tranquillity are described with considerable feeling and without 
much complexities of diction. The poetic reference to the 
inexorableness of the fruits of human action in the opening stanza? 
need not show that the poet was a Buddhist, and there is 


1 Ed, Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka iv, p. 140f. The work is cited by Abhinavagupta 
(Locana), Kgemendra (Aucitya-vicdra), Kuntaka, Mammata and the anthologies. For a study 
of the text, see V. Raghavan, in Annals of the Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, i, p. 87 f. 

3 Kahlaņa, v. 204. 

3 No. 68= Dhvanyāloka (NSP ed.), p. 218 (ami te dršyante nanu). 

4 Ed. K. Schönfeld, with German trs., Leipzig 1910; also in Haeberlin, p. 410f, Jiva- 
panda ii, p. 278f. See Keith in JRAS, 1911, p. 257f. In view ofthe extremely uncertain 
text of most early Satakas, there is no reason to hold, with Schönfeld and Keith, that the 
Santi-sataka, which must have (as the editor also admits) suffered similar textual tampering, is 
a mere compilation; and since the texts of Bhartrhari's Satakus themselves are not yet fixed, 
no conclusion is safe from the fact that 22 stanzas are common to the present texts of the 
works of Šihlaņa and Bhartrhari. 

5 Perhaps the author knew Rājasekbara's works; for i. 4d. appears to bea reminis- 
cence of Viddha-šāla",i. 28. 

6 The stanza occurs in some versions of Bhartrbari'a, Niti-éataka, 
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much in the content of the poem which is of universa] applica- 
tion. The inspirer of Sihlana's thought and style is of course 
Bhartrhari; even if Sihlana does not possess the gifts of his 
predecessor, there can be no doubt that he is a poet of moderate 
competence. He is less pedantic than most of his fellow-writers, 
not wholly devoid of individuality, never low and seldom too 
affected. Of other Kasmirian works, the Anyokti-muktālatā * of 
Sambhu, who also wrote a high-flown panegyric already noticed 
above of Harga of Kashmir, is a collection of 108 detached stanzas 
which display stylistic tricks but no special poetic excellence. 

Of unknown date and provenance, but probably later and 
certainly of less merit, are the Drstānta-kalikā-šataka * of Kusuma- 
deva, a collection of gnomic verses in the Sloka metre, and the 
Upadeša-šataka ° of Gumāni, which moralises, in Arya verses, on 
some myths and legends from the Epics and the Puranas. On 
the other hand, the Bhāva-šataka of Nagaraja,‘ son of Jalāpa and 
grandson of Vidyadhara of Karpati Gotra and Taka family 
(probably a petty ruling family who flourished near Delhi), is a 
curious collection of enigmatic verses in various metres, in which 
the erotic motif is freely utilised and the peculiar condition or 
action of various persons is described with an implication of the 
reason for such condition or action.” The Bhāva-vilāsa ° of the 


1 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ii, p. 61 f. 

3 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xiv, p. 77 f. The work is earlier than Vallabhadeva’s 
Subhāgītāvali which quotes 21 verses from it (nos. 287-307). 

3 Ed. Kavyamala, Guccbaka ii, p. 20 f. 

4 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka iv, p. 87 f. The author was probably some court-poet of 
Nágar&ja, to whom the work is ascribed honoris causa. See R.G. Bhandarkar, Report 1882-88, 
p. 97 and Peterson, Three Reports, p. 21f. On Jayaswal’s theory of high antiquity (300 to 
850 A.D.) of the poem, see Winternitz in 1HQ, XII, 1936, pp. 134-87. 

6 For instance, the fifth verse says that a damsel tormented by thirst went to the 
riverside, took water with both hands, looked at it, but did not drink it, —why? The answer 
supplied in the prose commentary is that i& was on account of the glowing reflection of her 
own beautiful hands, she fancied the water to be blood! Sporting in a pavilion, a clever girl, 
decorated with jewels, kicked her lower with herfeet without any fault of his, —why? 
Because, the commentary explains, she saw her own reflection in the jewels, but mistaking it 
for another woman, became jealous! 

6 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Guochaka ii, p. 111 f (186 verse in varied metres). The author 
flogrished in the time of Akbar. He also wrote a Bhramara-dita, already noticed above. 
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Nyāya commentator, Rudra Nyāyavācaspati, son of Vidyānivāsa, 
contains some well-written, but undistinguished, Anyāpadeša 
stanzas, but about 20 verses are taken up with the panegyric of 
the author’s patron Bhāvasimha, an ancestor of the present ruler 
of Jaipur (Rajputana). The Lokokti-muktāvalī ! of Dakgiņāmūrti 
is a composition of a similar, but more stilted, construction. 
Other published Anyāpadeša collections include the Anyāpadeša- 
Sataka of Nilakantha Diksita (1st half of the 17th century) of 
Southern India,” of Madbusūdana of Mithila * and of the Alam- 
kārika Viśveśvara of Almora (beginning of the 18th century) ;* 
but Nilakantha also wrote the Sabhā-raiijana,* a collection of 105 
sententious verses in the Sloka metre, and the Sünti-vilasa," a 
Vairagya work of 51 Sikharini verses. These are compositions 
in which verse is not a synonym of poetry but an adjunct of 
laboured wit. 

The collections of Subhàsitas or Happy Sayings do not present 
any difference in form, theme and diction. Thus, we have the 
Subhüsita-nivi" of the prolific South Indian scholar and teacher 
Venkatadesika, a highly artificial homily, containing 144 verses 
in a variety of metres, symmetrically divided into 12 Paddhatis of 
12 verses in each, and dealing with such topics as pride, wicked 
ness, servitude, nobility, tranquillity and so forth. Much more 
extensive and diversified in content are the Harihara-subhāsita ° 


1 Ed, Kāvyumālā, Gucchaka xi, p. 65 f (94 verses in varied metres). 

3 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vi, p. 143 f (in Sārdūlavikrīdita). Also the Anyokti- 
muktāvalī of Hamsavijaya-gani, ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 
1907. 

3 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ix, p. 64 f. In varied metres. The author is described 
as the son of Padmanābha and Subhadrā, but his date is not known. 

4 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka v, p. 89 f. Ia Sārdūlavikrīdita, except the first verse 
which is in Sragdhari. For the author see S. K. D», Sanskrit Poetica, i, p. 312-18. 

5 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ix, p. 156 f. Under the title ‘Minor Poems of 
Nilakantha Dīkgita,' the Sri Vani Vilāsa Press, Srirangam 1911, publishes Kali-vidambana, 
Sabhé-rafiiana, Sinti-vilàaa. Vairágya-Sataka, Ánandaságara-stava and Anyāpade$a-$ataka. 

6 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka vi, p. 12 f (51 verses). 

' Ed. M. T. Narasimha Aiyangar, Šrī Vani Viláss Press, Srirangam 1908. 

5 Ed. Kedarnath and W. L. Panshikar, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1910 (1st ed. Bhava- 
dettes and K. P. Parab 1906). 
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of Harihara and the Subhāsita-ratna-samdoha ! of Amitagati. 
The first work contains over six hundred verses in Sloka, 
Āryā and other metres, and includes sections on polity, 
erotics and spiritual knowledge. The second work, composed 
in 994 A.D., by a well known Digambara Jaina monk, is divided 
into ibio Prakaraņas, usually having, on the Kāvya model, 
different metres for different sections. It is not only an earnest 
poetical epitome of the entire Jaina ethics and rules of conduct, 
but also contains severe reflections on woman, dice and drinking, 
the courtesan having a whole section to herself. 

But these moralising poets are too serious to depict the sins 
and follies of men with the sparkle of wit and humour. The 
type of satirico-comic poetry, inaugurated by Damodaragupta, 
therefore, does not find any gifted exponent, but languishes in 
the hands of a limited number of industrious writers, who are 
indeed experts in erotics and shrewd observers of life, but who 
lack balance and lightness of touch in painting drolleries, as well 
as the power of polished wit and gentle ridicule to redeem the 
natural tendency to bitter sarcasm or coarse realism. The only 
writer who evinces an interesting bent in this direction is the 
Kashmirian Ksemendra, whose-works best exemplify the merits 
and defects of later attempts. This hard-working polymath,” 
surnamed Vyāsadāsa, was the son of Praküéendra and grandson 
of Sindhu, and wrote in the reign of Ananta and his son and 
succcessor Kalaga of Kashmir, Ksemendra's literary activity thus 
falling in the middle and second half of the 11th century. He 
composed not only poems, plays, narratives, didactic and satiric 
Sketches, a work on  Niti (Niti-kalpataru),  ireatises on 
rhetoric, erotics and prosody, but also made abstracts of older 
poems, of the two Epics, of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathā, of the 

! Ed. Bhavadatta and W. L. Pansbikar, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1909. Ed. and trs. 
R. Schmidt and J. Hertel ia ZDMG, LXIX, 1905, and LXI, 1907; separately published, 
Leipzig 1908. On tbe author, see Peterson, Fourth Report, Bombay 1894, p. ix. 

_ 2 On Ksemendra and his works, see 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 189-48, On 


"Kgstnendra' s handling of his materíal in making abstracts, see M. B. Emeneau, Byemendce 
as $ Kavi in JAO8,;LIII, 1988, p. 194 f. 
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Buddhist Avadānas, of Bana’s Kādambarī and of Vātsyāyana's 
Kāma-sūtra. Hardly any other Sanskrit writer is so thorough 
a devotee of what may be called miscellaneous literature. He is 
versatile, accomplished and methodical; but he cannot be 
altogether dismissed as a mere adapter or miscellaneous compiler. 
Perhaps his enormous literary travail was not such drudgery as one 
would be inclined to think, for it certainly helped him to acquire 
an admirable literary skill and an amount of multifarious learn- 
ing, which add a flavour to his best writings. But his originality 
is best seen, not in his Jaborious lucubrations, which are no 
more than literary exercises, but in the lighter things on which 
perhaps he did not spend so much labour and midnight oil. 

In his Samaya-mātrkā,' or Original Book of Convention for 
the courtesan, Kgemendra is doubtless inspired by Damodaragupta, 
and selects a similar theme of the snares and trickeries of the 
harlot. It gives in eight chapters, composed mostly in Sloka, 
but diversified by lyrical measures, the story of a young courtesan 
Kalāvatī, who is introduced by a roguish barber to an ‘‘ owl- 
faced, crow-necked and cat-eyed ° (iv. Y) old bawd, named 
Kankālī, for detailed but witty instruction in her difficult profes- 
sion, and who succeeds with the advice and assistance to ensnare 
a precocious young boy and rob his rich and foolish parents. 
The merit of the work lies notin its unsavoury story, but in 
its heightened, yet graphic, picture of droll life, painted with 
considerable sharpness of phrasing and charaeterisation, and with 
an undertone of mocking satire directed against many forms 
of prevalent deformity. The most curious part of the work 
is the amusing account, given with touches of local colour, 
of the adventures of Kankālī and her wanderings in younger 
days through the length and breadth of Kashmir, as a 
whore, pretended wife and widow to many men, thief, nun, 
procuress, shop-girl, seller of cakes, barmaid, beggar-woman, 
fower-girl, woman-magician and holy saint; while her spicy 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1925.. 
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anecdotes, ber erotic classification of different types of men 
after different birds and beasts, and her shady but ingenious 
ways of cheating fools and knaves are not without interest. 
Ksemendra does not show any squeamishness regarding 
delicate, questionable and even repulsive topics, nor any 
tendency to romanticise them. He wields a rich, racy and 
pointed style, and has considerable skill in turning out keenly 
edged verses, suitable for depicting certain types of ludicrous 
men and scenes. But it cannot be said that his outspoken 
frankness does not often lapse into a gloating over bald and 
unnecessary vulgarities. It is difficult indeed for his subject 
to steer clear of the danger in all cases, but with his knowledge 
and zest for erotics, IXsemendra appears to be a willing victim. 
He is more a satirist than a humorist, and is in a sense privileged 
to present things in a repulsively naked form; but pungent and 
realistic that his descriptions often are, there is nothing to 
redeem the general atmosphere of prosy and depressing sordid- 
ness. Nevertheless, his work as chronique scandaleuse is not 
mere pornography, nor an immoral work with a moral tag; it is, 
inspite of its obvious coarseness, an interesting specimen of an 
approach to satirical realistic writing which is so rarely cultivated 
in Sanskrit. | 

Ksemendra's other works are not so richly descriptive; 
they are compositions of a somewhat more didactic kind. They 
are not narratives, but are either astute homilies on human 
wickedness, with occasional flashes of trenchant wit and amusing 
word-pictures, or entertaining sketches of human follies and 
oddities, enlivened by cutting sarcasm and facetious anecdotes. 
Of the homilectic kind are his Sevya-sevakopadesa,! Cārucaryā? 
and Caturvarga-samgraha* The first is a short tract of sixty-one 
verses, containing shrewd reflections on the relation of master 


1 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka ii, p. 79f. The verses are in varied metres. 

3 Hd. Kāvyatmālā, Gucchaks ii, p. 128f. 

3 Hd. Kāvysmēlā, Guochaka, v, p. 75f. In 107 verses in diverse metres, Bee Lévi in 
IA, 1885, t. vi, s. 8, p. 404 f. 
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and servant; the third is a poetical exposition, in four chapters, 
of the four general objects of human activity, namely, virtue, 
wealth, love and salvation; while the second is a century of 
moral aphorisms in the Sloka metre on virtuous conduct, illustra- 
ted by pithy allusions to myths and legends ingeniously ransacked 
by the author's miscellaneous learning. In all these deliberately 
didactic works, itis the satirist who is turned a homilist; and 
his observations are not destitute of a witty and often epigram- 
matic flavour, to which his simple and elegantly direct style 
undoubtedly contributes. 

More interesting are his satirical sketches of different types 
of human frailty. His Darpa-dalanā ! is a diatribe against human 
pride, which is described as springing from seven principal 
sources, namely, birth, wealth, learning, beauty, valour, charity 
and asceticism ; they are treated separately in as many chapters, 
with illustration of each type of braggadocio by a tale invented 
for the purpose. Here the moralist is dominant, but the satirist 
is irrepressible and peeps out very often, as for instance, in the 
description of quacks in learning and pretenders to sanctity. 
In his Kalā-vilāsa* Ksemendra reverts to his mode of satire, with 
less coarseness and greater sense of comedy, and adopts the 
moric Arya metre of Dàmodaragupta's Kuttani-mata. It is a 
poem in ten cantos, in which Mūladeva, the legendary master 
of trickery, instructs his young disciple Candragupta, son of a 
merchant, in the arts of roguery practised by cheats, quack 
doctors, harlots, traders, goldsmiths, singers, actors, beggars, 
ascetics and so forth, and illustrates his exposition by amusing 
tales. The first canto gives a general account of the various 
forms of cheating and their exponents ; the secoud describes 
greed; the third discusses the erotic impulse and wiles of women; 


1 Kd. Kavyamals, Gucchaka vi, p. 66f. In varied metres. Trs. into German by R, 
Schmidt in ZDMG, LXIX, 1915, p. 1f. Extracts ed. aud trs. B. A. Hirszbant (Uber Kgemen- 
dras Darpadaluna;, St. Petersburg 1892. 


$ Ei. Kšvyamšlà, Gucchaka, i, p. 84f. Trs. into German (v-x) by R. Schmidt in 
WZKM, XXVIII, 1914, p. 406f, 
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the fourth is devoted entirely to the harlot; the fifth depicts 
the wicked Kayasthas, skilled in crooked writing, who as high- 
placed executive officials, possessed with little conscience but 
with great power of mischief, form the target of Ksgemendra's 
special inventive ; the sixth dilates upon the follies of pride; 
the seventh describes with much wit the wandering singer, 
bard, dancer, actor, who steal people’s money by their device 
of making harmonious noise and meaningless antics; the eighth 
denounces the special tricks of the goldsmith, who steals your 
gold before your eyes; the ninth deals with various forms of 
roguery practised by the astrologer, the false doctor, the seller of 
patent medicine, merchants and chevalier d'industrie of the same 
feather; while the tenth and last canto winds up with a 
constructive lecture on what the arts should be. The work is 
thus a remarkably comprehensive discourse, with a legendary 
framework, on the various activities of notorious tricksters known 
to Ksemendra; and his easy and elegant style makes the descrip- 
tions amusing and the satire effective. 

The two works, Dešopadeša and Narma-mala,’ which are 
in some respects complementary to each other, are conceived in 
the same spirit and style, and directed, more narrowly but with 
greater concentration, against oppression, hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion which prevailed in Kashmir in Ksemendra’s days. The first 
work is put in the form of advice (Upadega), or rather ironical 
homage, the second in that of ridicule (Narma or Parihāsa); but 
the satirical attitude is not different. The Dešopadeša deals, in 
eight sections, with the cheat (Khala), who builds castles in the 
air to delude innocent people ; the avaricious miser (Kadarya), 
miserable, dirty and desolate, who never enjoys what he hoards; 
the prostitute (Bandhaki), described as a restless but mechanical 
wooden puppet, with her cheap tricks and one hundred and one 
amulets worn on her body for luck ; the snake-like old bawd 
(Kuķtanī), who can make the impossible possible and vice versa, 


i R4. ‘Madhusudan Keul, Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, Poona 1929. 
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but who cannot help getting bruised im constant brawls; the 
ostentatious voluptuary (Vita), monkey-like with his foppish dress, 
curly hair, dental speech and love for loose women ; the students 
from foreign lands, especially from Gauda, who avoid touch of 
people lest their fragile body should break, but who, under the 
bracing climate of Kashmir, acquire overbearing manners refuse 
to pay shop-keepers and are ready to draw the knife on the 
slightest provocation; the old man, marrying a young wife to the 
amusement and joy of other people, and begetting a child, like 
a withered and leafless tree bearing unexpected fruit ; the degraded 
Saiva teacher, ignorant and lecherous, and the people who come 
to him, namely, the inevitable Kayastha and his fickle wife 
favoured by the Guru, the poetaster struggling with his shabby 
verses, the crafty merchant, the bragging alchemist, the false 
ascetic, the boastful gram irian and the ignorant, ink-besmeared 
scribe. In the Narma-màlà we have a similar series of pen- 
pictures, but its three interesting chapters are meant to be a 
sharp satire on the misrule and oppression of the Kāyastha 
administration before the time of king Ananta. The Kāyastha, 
whose pen was his sword, monopolised all the key-positions in 
the state, as the Grhakrtyadhipati or chief executive officer of 
internal administration, the Paripālaka or governor of a province, 
the Lekhopādhyāya or clerk-in-chief, the Gafjadivira or chief 
accountant, and the Niyogin or executive officer in the villages. 
In the first chapter are described the public activities of these and 
other officers, their parasites and myrmidons, and their enormi- 
ties and atrocious misdeeds ; the rest of the work outlines, with 
vivid skill, the degraded private life of a typical Kāyastha and 
his frivolous wife, in the course of which we have again a quack 
doctor, a foolish astrologer, a Buddhist nun acting as a go- 
between, a surgeon-barber, andthe inevitable Saiva Guru who 
institutes a sacrifice to restore the mysteriously failing health of 
the Kayastha’s wife. Apart from the Jocal interest and value of 
these works, they are indeed noteworthy satirical sketches, 
exaggerated cum grano salis, but substantially faithful, having less 
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frequent lapses into squalor or coarseness, and composed in the 
best literary manner of Ksemendra. There is nothing of melan- 
choly wisdom in Ksemendra. Knowing full well the castigating 
use of satire he deals out his blows too liberally, but with 
precision; with bitter and often foul-mouthed presumption, but 
with the unerring insight of a shrewd observer. His adroit 
epithets, bons mots and picturesquely abusive phrases show his 
piquant skill in metre, language and significance, eminently 
suitable to his subject and his method. 

We have devoted some space to Ksemendra’s satirical 
writings, but it is not disproportionate when one considers their 
literary worth in the light of the vein of originality, which 
practically failed and ceased after him. We have some feeble 
attempts, like Mugdhopadeša ' of the Kashmirian Jahlana (lst 
half of the 19th century), which in sixty-six verses, in the ill- 
chosen Sàrdülavikridita metre, contains high-flown reflections on 
the lure and deception of the traditional, rather than the real, 
courtesan (esto perpetua !), in an erotically didactic rather than 
satiric style. These writers, anxious to maintain respectability, are 
afraid of descending to repellent reality which their subject 
demands, and only touch the fringe of it, from a safe distance, 
with the long end of the stick of romantic verse. Of different 
interest perhaps is the Kali-vidambana? of the South Indian 
Nilakantha Diksita; it is more polished, but witty, in describing 
in a century of well rounded Sloka verses the hopeless state of 
human affairs in the degraded Kali age. None of these and 
similar works of later times, however, give us such amusing 
sketches or piquant pictures of everyday society as are found in 
the works of Dāmodaragupta and Kgemendra. All these later 
attempts may not indicate higher sanctitude but perhaps greater 
sanctimoniousness. The only later group of works which 
weakly attempts to carry on the tradition of satire is the 


1 Xd. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka viii, p. 125 f. Jahlaņa was also the author of Somapāla- 
vilāsa mentioned above. He should be distinguished from the anthologist Jahlaņa. 
3 Ed. Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka v, p. 116 f, 
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Prahasana ; but the Prahasana, we shall see, never flourished 
with convincing vigour, nor became an achievement of which 
Sanskrit literature can be legitimately proud. 


d. The Anthologies and Women Poets 


The greatest repositories of single stanzas of more than a 
thousand known and unknown poets are the Sanskrit 
Anthologies, which began to be compiled from the 10th century 
onwards. They preserve the verses of greater and more well 
known poets, but their importance consists in rescuing from 
oblivion a large number of fleeting verses of lesser and less 
known poets. It is true that the Anthologies belong to a com- 
paratively late period; they furnish little account of the poets 
themselves or their works ; the quotations are tantalisingly 
meagre; the notoriously careless and fluctuating ascriptions, as 
well as anonymous citations, do not yield much positive chrono- 
logical result; but, in spite of these drawbacks, their literary 
importance is immense. Within the limits of space at our 
disposal, it would not be possible to give an adequate account of 
the Anthology-poets, but they certainly reflect an astonishing 
variety and a natural and charming quality, which one misses 
in the deliberate masterpieces of greater poets, and therefore 
deserve a detailed and separate study. Even admitting that 
stray stanzas cannot give us much, one can yet realise that the 
so-called minor poets often represent the spirit of an age or a 
country better than the more formidable members of the profes- 
sion. As rich collections of erotic, gnomic, didactic, devotional 
and descriptive verses, the value of the Anthologies cannot be 
exaggerated; for, mosaics as they are, they are perhaps better 
represented here than in the extensive individual works of 
unequal and uneven workmanship. No doubt, the verses are 
produced from the same anvil and with the same tools, but the 
individual variations of the less pretentious poets are often worked 
with a cameo-like neatness out of the very limited and stereotyped 
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means and materials. Most of them reach only a modest level, 
but they often show, in their small and unassuming way, dainty 
touches in metre and phraseology, a sense of harmony in sound 
and sense, and a pretty fancy, indicative, in their total effect, 
of the true poetic spirit. The lesser poet cannot indeed trans- 
gress the authority of the recognised tradition, but perhaps he 
can trust his own feelings to a greater degree. If he is not 
original, he can attain, within limits, a touch of nature and 
of lyric loveliness which are so rare in elaborate poems. We 
cannot illustrate here these observations by actual citation or 
consideration of individual poets, especially when the quantity 
and diversity of the verses are overwhelmingly extensive 
and the quality naturally variable ; but even a careless glance 
through the Anthologies will bring charming surprises from page 
to page, which cannot but lead to an enhanced appreciation of 
Sanskrit poetry. 

The earliest known Anthology is perhaps the incomplete 
and anonymous work, which has been published under the title 
of Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya! from a unique manuscript in 
Nepalese characters of about the 12th century A.D. As none 
of the 113 poets, to whom its extant 525 verses are attributed, 
can be placed with certainty later than 1000 A.D., the anthology 
itself cannot belong to a later period. Its opening sections on 
the Buddha and Avalokitegvara point to the probability of 
its unknown compiler having been a Buddhist; but with 
the exception of these eighteen or nineteen verses of a 
distinctly Buddhistic leaning, there is nothing Buddhistic about 
the work, which contains material, arrangement and division of 
subjects similar to those of most other Sanskrit anthologies. 
There is a fairly lengthy section on Hari as well, containing 
58 verses, followed by sections of descriptive verses on spring, 
summer and the rainy season, but more than two-thirds of the 
work (350 verses) are devoted to the theme of love and the lover. 


l Ed. F. W. Jlcna+, Bill. Jrd., Calcutta 1912. Tle title is lost in the MS, but 
a.pplied conjecturally from the introductory stanza. 
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The next anthology of importance is the Subhāsttāvalt * of 
the Kasmiraka Vallabhadeva, which is quoted directly by 
Vandyaghatiya Sarvānanda in 1160 A.D. in his commentary 
on the Amara-koša,* but the present text of which contains a 
large number of later additions and therefore cannot be placed 
earlier than the 15th century? It is an extensive anthology, 
containing 3,527 verses in 101 sections or Paddhatis, and the 
number of authors and works cited, according to Peterson’s 
list, is about 360. It contains stanzas on a large variety of 
subjects, including thoughts on and descriptions of love and other 
passions, the conduct of life, natural scenery and seasons, 
worldly wisdom and witty sayings. Of more definite date is the 
Bengal anthology, Sadukti-karņūmrta,* compiled by Sridhara- 
dàsa, son of Vatudāsa, in 1206 A.D. in the reign of Laksmana- 
sena of Bengal, who appears to have been the patron of the 
compiler and his father. The five parts, called Pravahas, are 
entitled respectively Deva, Srngára, Catu, Apadeša and Uccavaca, 
and contain 95, 179, 54, 72 and 76 sections or Vicis. As each 
Vici is arranged symmetrically to contain five verses, the total 
number of verses should have been 2,380, but as several verses 
appear to be lost in the printed text, the actual number of quoted 
verses is 2,370, the number of authors and works being 485. 
The compiler does not confine himself in his selection to Bengal, 
nor even to his own time; but his Vaisnava inclination makes 


1 Ed. P. Peterson and Durgaprasad, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1886. 

2 Ed. Trivandrum Sansk. Ser. 1914-17, pt. ii, Kbaņda ii, varga 4, p. 180 f. 

3 See on this question, 8. K. De, in J RAS, 1927, pp. 471-77 ; Keith's objections in 
BSOS, v. pt. i, p. 27 f, and 8. K. De in BSOS, v, pt. iii, p. 499 f. 

4 The work is also called Sükti-karpimrta in some MSS. Ed. Ramavatara Sarma, 
Bibl. Ind. (till 1921), only two fascicules; complete work edited by the same, and printed 
with an introduction and additional readings by Haradatta Sarma, Lahore 1988. The 
edition appears to be chiefly based on the Serampore Ccllege Library M8; but no account is 
given of its MS material, and there is no critical apparatus. ‘The method of editing is bardly 
critical; and as no account is taken of two important MSS of the work (viz. those in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and Calcutta Sanskrit College), its value is considerably impaired For the 
work see Aufrecht in ZDMG, XXXVI, 1682, p. 361 f, 509 f; Piscbel, op. cit.; Manomohan 
Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 157-76. The number of anonymous quotations in the 
Anthology appears to be more than 450. 
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him give a large number of Vaigņava verses, which have been 
freely utilised in the later Bengal anthology of Ripa Gosvamin. 
On the model of Vallabhadeva's Subhāsitāvali was compiled 
in 1257 A.D. the Subhāsita-muktāvalī or Sūkti-muktāvalī! of 
J ahlana,? son of Laksmidhara, the compiler as well as his father 
having flourished in the reign of the Yàdava king Krsna who 
came to the throne in 1247 A.D. Itis a fairly extensive antho- 
logy, which appears to have existed in a shorter and a longer 
recension ; but the printed text makes no differentiation and 
gives the work eclectically in 2,790 verses, contained in 133 
sections, and arranged on the plan and method of Vallabhadeva's 
anthology, the number of authors and works cited being more 
than 240. At the commencement of the anthology, there is an 
important section of traditional verses on Sanskrit poets and 
poetry, which is of great interest from the point of view of 
literary history. Of the same character is the Sarhgadhara- 
paddhati,* compiled by Sārngadhara, son of Dàmodara, at about 
1368 A.D. It contains 4,689 verses? in 163 sections, the num- 
ber of works and authors cited being about 292. Its arrange- 
ment and subject-matter closely follow those of the two 
anthologies mentioned above, and a large number of its verses 
is also to be found in them. The Sükti-ratna-hàra * of Sürya 
Kalingarāya, which could not have been compiled before the 
lst half of the 14th century,’ arranges its quotations, after six 


1 Ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad's Oriental Ser., Baroda 1938. 

1 There are some verses at the end in the printed edition (cf. also Descriptive Cat. 
Madras Govt. Orient. Library, xx, p. 8109), which tell us that the work was compiled by 
Vaidya Bhanu Pandita for Jahlana in Saka 1170 —1257 A D. 

3 As R. G. Bhandarkar, who first gave an accoant of this anthology in his Report 
1887.91, states. 

4 Ed. P. Peterson, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1888. See Aufrecht in ZDMG, XXV, 
1871, p. 4561; XXVII, 1878, p. If. Aufrecht notices and translates verses of 264 authors and 
works. 

5 But verse no. 56 gives the total number of verses in the anthology as 6,300 | 

6 Ed. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1939. The edition is based 
upon 8 single Trivandrum manuscript. On the work and the suthor, see V. Raghavan in 
Journal of Orient. Research, Madras, XIII, pp. 298-806. 

? See V. Raghavan, op. cit., p. 305f. 
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introductory Paddhatis (dealing chiefly with Namaskāra, Agir, 
praise of the Vedas and so forth), into four Parvans concerned 
respectively with Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. Asa South 
Indian compilation, the work is interesting for having preserved 
verses of South Indian authors, but the compiler appears to 
have known the Subhāsitāvali of Vallabhadeva. The subject- 
matter, arrangement and method of compilation of the Padyāvalī ' 
of Ripa Gosvāmin, however, which is a Bengal Vaisnava 
endeavour, is somewhat different. As all the verses are 
devoted to Krsna and Krsņa-līlā; they are arranged in sections 
in accordance with the different doctrinarian aspects of 
Krsna-Bhakti and different episodes of the erotic career 
of Krsna; and the whole arrangement conforms generally to 
the rhetorical classification of the Vaisņava Rasa-sastra, to which 
the work may be regarded as an illustrative compendium. It 
is a compilation of 886 verses from over 125 authors. But Ripa 
Gosvamin does not confine himself to Bengal or to Vaisnava 
authors alone. He selects older verses from Amaru, Bhavabhiti 
and others and arranges them in a Rādhā-Krsņa context, some- 
times even modifying the text in order to make non-sectarian 
verses applicable to a sectarian purpose. To the second half of 
the fifteenth century belongs the Subhāsitāvali of the Kashmirian 
Srivara, pupil of Jonaraja, which cites from 380 poets. "To the 
17th century probably belong the Padya-veņī of Veņīdatta, son 
of Jagajjivana, the Padya-racanā of Laksmanabhatta Ankolakara 
(between 1625 and 1650 A.D.) the Padyamrta-tarangini 
(compiled 1673 A.D.) of Hari Bhāskara,* son of Apajibhatta, 
and the Subhāsita-hārāvalī of Hari-kavi; * but none of these, 


1 Ed. 8. K. De, Dacca Univ. Oriental Publ. Series, Dacca 1984. 

2 Ed. NSP, Bombay 1908. On the date of this anthology, see P. K. Gode in Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, XIV, 1940, pp. 184-198 (a list of works and authors cited is also 
given). 

3 On this anthology, see P. K. Gode in Calcutta Oriental Journal, IIT, pp. 88-85. 

4 The author was the court-poet of the Maratha king Sambhàji, son of Šivāji (see 
P. K. Gode in ABORI, XVI, 1985, pp. 262-91). He also wrote Sambhurāja-carita, a poet ica] 
life of his royal patron, in 1685 A.D, : 
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except the Padya-racanā, has yet'appeared in print. There are 
also many other anthologies, great and small, which are not yet 
published, but it is not necessary to mention them all bere. 
Although it has not been possible to deal here with the 
innumerable poets of the Anthologies, a few words should, be 
spared for the women-poets, who are chiefly, but inadequately, 
represented in the Anthologies. We have ' some 150 scattered 
verses of about 40 women-poets, of whom the names of Vijjā, 
Vikatanitambā, Sīlābhattārikā, Bhavadevi, Gauri, Padmāvatī 
and Vidyāvatī stand out prominently both in extent and variety 
of their verses. Unfortunately, the works from which their 
verses are guoted are not known, and we have no other means 
of determining the nature and value of their literary achievement. 
But, to judge from the extremely meagre specimens of stray 
verses, one cannot say that their contribution to Sanskrit poetry 
is either original or impressive both in quantity and quality. 
There is alsonot much variety. The verses are mostly dainty trifles, 
concerned with light erotic topics, in the conventional embroidery 
of romantic fancy. Almost all the women-poets are occupied 
with the theme of love ; and even where the verse is descriptive, 
there is most often an erotic implication. ‘Sometimes there 
is a tender and touching note ; here and there one may 
also find a glimpse into the heart of the woman; but, in 
general, there is not much that is truly feminine in these verses, 
which might have been as well written by men. It may be that 
love made up the entire life of the woman: but perhaps these 
verses, which give the impression that she is more fully ardent 
and less self-controlled than man, would lead to a dubious gene- 
ralisation and give the entire question a wrong perspective. The 
woman-poet looks suspiciously like a replica of the passionate 
heroine of the normal Sanskrit poetry and drama. One may even 
go further and doubt if some of the verses are really written by 


1 Sanskrit Poetesses, Part A (Select Verses), ed. J. B. Chaudhuri and trs. with an 
introduction by Roma Chaudhuri, Calcutta 1939; Pt. B (containing the Va:dyandtha-prasasti 
Devakumarika and Sanātana-gopāla-kāvya of Lakgmī), Calcutta 1940. 
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women, or are passed off under fictitious feminine names with a 
mildly perverse motive! Apart from the tone of the verses, 
the suspicion is not unnatural when one considers the rather 
strange and unusual names, like Vikatanitambā' and Jaghana- 
capalā, especially when the only one verse assigned to the latter is 
also composed in the Jaghanacapalā metre and cleverly construct- 
ed to contain the name itself, after the manner of signed verses 
not rare in Sanskrit. In any case, the specimens are insufficient 
and do not enable us to form a high opinion of woman's creative 
and artistic ability in a sphere in which, by her temperament, 
she is eminently fitted to attain a high rank. 

Outside the Anthologies, there are just a few women writers 
who may be briefly mentioned here as composers of the Kavya. 
Among these, we have already spoken of Rāmabhadrāmbā of 
Tanjore, who wrote the semi-historical poem Raghunāthābhyudaya 
to celebrate the greatness of her lover, Raghunātha-Nāyaka of 
Tanjore (c. 1614 A.D.). Another woman poet, who was 
honoured by Raghunātha-Nāyaka with the eulogistic title of 
Madhuravāņī, translated Raghunatha's Āndhra-Rāmāyaņa into 
elegant Sanskrit verse, in fourteen cantos, under the title Rāmā- 
yaņa-sāra-kāvya.* Another cultured woman-poet, Tiramalāmbā, in 
her Varadümbikà-parinaya,? a highly artificial Campi, describes 
the romance of the love and wedding of Varadāmbikā with her 


! If the name occurs in Rajasekhara’s eulogistic verses on poets quoted in Jahlana's 
Sūkti-muktāvalī, there is no reason to think that it was not traditionally accepted; and little 
is known about the poet herself. The information, however, vouched to us by Bhoja that 
she was married a second time (punarbhū) is more circumstantial, and, if it is reliable, 
may indicate a real person. Other names found in Jahlana are: Vijjakā, Silabhatttrika, 
Vijayünk? and Prabhudevi; while in a memorial verse ascribed to Dhanadadeva in Sarnga- 
dhara-paddhati, we have the praise of Silabhattarika, Mārulā and Morikā. All these names 
are found in the Anthologies, but there is no proof that all were names of real persons, 

? The only known MS of this work, which belonged to the Veda-vedànta-mandira, 
Mallesvaram, Bangalore, appears to have been lost, and the work is not printed. 

3 Ed. Laksman Sarup, Lahore 1988 (?). See P. P. S. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, 
pp. 8243.40, no. 4220. The editor notes that the Campa contains the largest compound to 
be found in Sanskrit, but this is hardly a compliment ! On some of these poets, see Indian 
Review, IX (1908), Madras, pp. 106-11; JRAS, 1908, p. 168; J. B, Chaudhuri, Sanskrit 

Poetesses, Pt. B, Introduction, cited above, . 
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own husband or lover Acyutaraya, king of Vijayanagara, who 
came to the throne at about 1580 A.D. Another earlier and more 
gifted Vijayanagara poetess, Gangadevi, queen (vii. 89-41) of Vira 
Kampana or Kamparàya, son of Bukka I (c. 1348-79 A.D.), 
composed the Madhurā-vijaya! or Virakamparaya-carita, now 
available only as a fragment, to celebrate her husband’s conquest 
of Madura. It is written in a simple style, comparatively free 
from the pedantry of grammar and rhetoric. But all these works 
are of the usual conventional type, and do not show any distinc- 
tive features to call for special comment. 


5. Prose LITERATURE 


The literary prose compositions of this period, compared 
with the poetical, form indeed a small and unpretentious branch ; 
for prose does not appear to have been as assiduously cultivated 
as verse. Even technical works were complacently composed in 
verse, presumably because verse is easier to memorise and 
utilise for condensed and effective expression. The verse invaded, 
from the beginning, the domain of prose and ousted it from its 
legitimate employment. The result was that in technical treatises 
the verse became prosaic, while in literary works the prose 
assumed the colour and mode of verse and poetry. It was seldom 
realised that the two harmonies had different spheres and values, 
and that the characteristics of the one were not desirable in the 
other. The verse attained a far greater degree of maturity, cir- 
culation and importance, and the prose was consequently neglect- 
ed. The preponderance of the one form of writing partially 
explains and is explained by the poverty of the other; but it is 
more than a case of preponderance, it is one of almost exclusive 
monopoly, doubtless aided by the resulting inability to distin- 
guish between the two modes of formal writing. In practice 
certainly, if not in theory, the separate existence of prose as a 


1 Ed. Harihara Sastri and V. S. Sastri, Sridhara Press, Trivandrum 1916, with introd. 
by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
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vehicle of expression is sparingly recognised, the writers fancying 
that prose is but a species of verse itself and of poetry which 
is conveyed in verse, and making their prose, endowed with florid 
rhetorical devices, look as much as possible like their own verse 
and poetry. 

The tradition of the highly ornamented and poetically gorge- 
ous prose was, we have seen, established by Banabhatta, but it is 
neither prose-poetry nor poetical prose as we understand it 
to-day ; it is an extremely artificial creation in which prose and 
poetry are drawn together in an astonishingly peculiar and 
unnatural alliance. The tradition is continued in this period, 
somewhat languidly, in the writing of that strange species of the 
Prose Kavya, which, entirely lacking in narrative quality, yet 
went by the name of Katha or narrative. The blend of 
realism and romance, of satire and sentiment which we found 
in Dandin was no longer appreciated, but the example of 
Banabhatta also does not seem to have inspired much literary 
enthusiasm. Partly because the standard set by Banabhatta 
was perhaps too high and arduous, and partly because such 
extremely elaborate composition perhaps ceased to engage wide 
interest, the Prose Kavya does not appear to have been much 
favoured by really talented writers. Perhaps also the craving 
for ornate exercise of prose, along with verse, was satisfied by 
the growth of a hybrid species, called Campü, of mixed prose 
and verse, which, on the decline and break-up of the Prose 
Kavya, combined some of its features with those of the metrical 
Kavya, in a kind of curious, but not very brilliant, mosaic. But 
the most unassuming, and yet the most interesting, prose 
literature of this period is exemplified by a small number of 
popular tales, which continue the simpler prose tradition of the 
Paficatantra, and contain racy stories of common life and 
folk-tale, denuded of high-flown romance but sublimated with 
myth and magic, and enforced with pithy gnomic verses of 
epigrammatic wit. Into the artificial and jaded atmosphere of 
the classical romantic tale they throw the freshness and naivete 
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of folk-tradition and common experience; and the story-form 15 
seen in some of its proper vigour and pliability. 


a. The Popular Tale 


The popular prose tale of this period commands attention, 
not only by its interesting narrative content, but also because 
the works show a sense of the value of the simple and direct 
prose style, which we rarely find in the heavily constructed and 
dexterously stylistic Prose Kavya and Campi. The collections 
of prose tales, however, are mostly of unknown authorship, and 
the various redactions, made out of traditional material by 
different hands, naturally exhibit different kinds of style and 
diction. Thus, the Ornatior Text of the Suka-saptati is written 
in a decidedly high-flown, if not too elaborate, style, compared 
with the almost bald and unattractive prose of the Simplicior 
Text. But even taking into account such inevitable differences, 
one can say that the prose tale in general, contrasted with the 
Prose Kavya and the Campu, makes less claim to ornateness and 
certainly shows a reasonably clear and attractive manner, which 
effectively increases the intrinsic interest of its matter. Although 
still halting, what we have is not the mere lisping of prose, nor is 
it fully developed into the literary prose of the best kind. 
The most remarkable feature is that it is not always plain style, 
but when elegant, there are no intricacies of construction and 
elaborate ornamentation, no confused disregard of periods and 
interminable heaping of ingenious phrases, epithets and conceits, 
no love of punning and other affectations. It is for these reasons 
that the prose tale retained, as attested by the recensions of the 
works and their translations into modern Indian languages, 
greater popularity and wider currency, while the Prose Kavya 
failed and the Campü flourished by artificial cultivation. 

While the beast-fable died out with the Pafcatantra 
exhausting itself in a sequence of variations of the original text, 
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tthe Brhatkathā, in spite of its great reputation, does not appear 
to have left behind a direct descendant. If there were imitative 
attempts, they are now lost. The next oldest collection of 
popular tales that we have is the Vetala-paficavimáati, but the 
extent of the gap between it and the Brhatkathā is not known. 
Although the earliest version of this very interesting collection 
of twenty-five tales of the Vetāla is preserved in the two 
Kashmirian versions of the Brhatkathā ! by Ksemendra and 
Somadeva respectively (llth century), it is missing in the 
Nepalese version of Budhasvāmin. It is not clear, therefore, 
that it formed a part of the lost work of Gunadhya; on the 
contrary, it is highly probable that it belonged originally to an 
independent cycle, as several other more or less diverging versions 
have also survived. The most noteworthy of these versions is 
that of Šivadāsa * of unknown date and place of composition, 
which is in prose with interspersed verse; but another anonymous 
prose recast of Ksemendra's version? is also known. ‘There is 
another abridged version attributed to Vallabhadeva, * but it 
exists only in not more than half a dozen known manuscripts, 
and is textually poorer and less important, being not substantially 
different from that of Sivadāsa. The version of Jambhaladatta * 


l Brhatkatha-mafjari ix. 2. 19-1991; Kathd-sarit-sigara 76-99. Ksemendra’s 
version is shorter and balder than Somadeva’s and omits some minor incidents, but they 
have essentially the same content. See Lévi in JA, s. 8, t. vi, 1886, p. 190f; M. B. 
Emeneau in JAOS, LIII, 1933, pp. 124-48. According to Emeneau's calculation, the number 
of Slokas iu Ksemendra's version is 1206, in Somadeva's 2195. Hertel and Edgerton have 
made it probable that the original Brhatkathad did not contain the twenty-five tales of the 
Vetāla. = 

2 Ed. Heinrich Uhle, Leipzig 1684, on the basis of 11 comparatively modern MSS. 
The text is given in transliteration. In 1914 Uhle published, in BSGW, LXVI (Leipzig), 
PP. 2-87, the text of an earlier MS dated 1487 A.D. Hertel would not place Sivadasa much 
before 1487 A.D,; he believes that Šivadāsa used an earlier metrical version, and finds the 
influence of old Gujarati on the language of his text. 

3 Also contained in Uhle's ed. 

4 Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, p. 1664. As its poor Sanskrit and vernacular 
forms and constructions indicate, the text is probably evolved from some vernacular version. 

5 Ed. M. B. Emeneau, with Eng. trs. and text in transliteration, American Oriental 


Society, New Haven, Connecticut 1934. 
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is almost entirely in prose (with sporadic introductory verses), 
but its date and provenance are likewise unknown; it 1s nearer to 
the Kashmirian versions in respect of proper names, but the 
details of the stories differ. The Vetāla-paūcavimšati is also 
known in several forms in modern Indian languages. * A critical 
comparison of all the versions still awaits investigation, but 
it is doubtful if any of these extant versions fully represent the 
lost original. The metrical form in which we find the work in 
the Kashmirian versions does not prove that the original was 
in verse, nor do the versions justify any positive conclusion re- 
garding the order and content of the stories. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Vetāla-paūcavimšati 
is one of the most interesting collection of shrewd and well-told 
tales in Sanskrit. The frame-story, in which the twenty-five 
inset tales are emboxed, is simply and cleverly conceived quite in 
the spirit of the folk-tale. In order to oblige an ascetic,” who 
brings to him everyday a fruit containing a concealed jem, king 
Trivikramasena or Vikramasena, who becomes Vikramaditya in 
later accounts, agree to bring, for the purpose of some magic 
rite, a corpse hanging from a tree. Buta vampire or Vetala has 
already taken possession of the corpse. He agrees to leave the 
body if the king would answer his questions, but ingeniously 
frustrates the king’s efforts twenty-five times by recounting to 
him an enigmatic story and asking him to solve it, thereby 
making the king break the condition of silence necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of his undertaking. The riddles are 
by no means easy of solution; and if the king’s replies are 
casuistie, they aré certainly ingeniously fitted. Who is the most 


| The work also exists in Kalmuck (ed. B. Jülg, Leipzig 1866) and Tibetan (ed. 
A. H. Francke in ZDMG, LXXV, 1925, pp. 72-96) adaptations.—On translations into various 
modern Indjan languages, see Grierson, The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, 
Calcutta; Oesterly, Baitāl Pacīsī (in Bibliothek Orientalischer Märchen und Erzählungen. 
I, Leipgig 1873; Penzer's ed. of Ocean of Story, vol. vi, pp. 265-67. 

2 In Somadeva's version he is a Bhiksu, in Kgemendra's a Sramana, in SŠivadāsa's € 
Digambara | 
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fastidious epicure—the man who would not touch the food because 
his fine sense of smell discovers that the paddy was grown in a 
field adjoining a cemetery, or the one who would not lie on a 
divinely soft and piled-up bed because somewhere below the heap of 
mattress there is a piece of hair, or the one who would not touch 
a woman because she smelt like a goat having been nourished 
with goat’s milk in her infancy ? Who is the best lover—the 
one who perishes on the same funeral pyre with the body of the 
dead girl, or the one who builds a hut and lives in sorrow near 
the funeral ground, or the one who revives the dead girl by means 
of a charm he chances to discover? Equally baffling is the 
question of tangled relationship of the children of a father, who 
espouses unwittingly the daughter of a woman wedded to his 
son, with the children of the son. We have also a difficult 
question of ceremonialism, when three hands appear to receive 
the oblation of a thief’s son brought up by a Brahman and 
adopted by a king; or a difficult question of honour, in the case 
of a woman, allowed by her generous fiancée to keep an assigna- 
tion, unharmed by an equally generous robber who allows her 
to pass, and returned untouched by the no less generous lover 
to whom she goes. Diversified indeed are the stories, and well 
conceived, From the literary point of view, however, the value 
of the different versions is, of course, different. The Kashmirian 
versions are in verse, mostly in Sloka, Ksemendra's being terse 
and Somadeva’s pleasantly amplified; Jambhaladatta’s version 
ig unadorned, and even bald and undistinguished; while Siva- 
dāsa's is marked by considerable literary grace and narrative 
quality. How far these individual characteristics of style and 
treatment are inherited from the original cannot be exactly deter- 
mined ; but, judging from their general tendencies, one should think 
that the initial impetus must have been towards simple narrative 
vigour rather than towards sheer splendour of style, and that the 
core of the work must have achieved popularity and distinction 
as much from its fine story-material as from the manner in which 
it was presented, 
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Much inferior in literary quality, as well as in the interest 
of the stories, is the Stmhāsana-dvātrimstkā or Vikrama-carita.’ 
As the title implies, it purports to be a collection of thirty-two 
tales, told by the magic statues supporting Vikramādiītya's un- 
earthed throne, to king Bhoja who was about to ascend it,—all 
the stories celebrating the glorious qualities of king Vikrama,' 
and implying that no one who did not possess these qualities 
was entitled to sit on the throne. The work exists in two diverging 
recensions, Northern and Southern. The Northern has been 
distinguished into three versions, namely, the Jaina version of 
Ksemamkara Muni (alleged to be based on a Mahārāstrī version), 
the Bengal version ascribed to Vararuci (which is merely based 
on the Jaina), and a short anonymous version; while the South- 
ern, generally called Vikrama-carita, has a prose, as well as a 
secondary metrical version in the Sloka metre, both anonymous. 
The main thread of the narrative is more or less the same in all 
versions, but in verbal form and in the order of the tales they are 
independent of one another. A comparative examination? shows 
that none of the versions can be taken as preserving the work in 
its original form. Weber* and Hertel,’ however, believe the 
tales to be of Jaina origin and naturally emphasise the superior 
antiquity of the Jaina version; but Edgerton makes it probable 
that, in the order of the tales, at least, the Southern 
recension is nearer to what he thinks to be the original 
form, while the Jaina version is marked by greater individuality 


1 Ed. F. Edgerton, in two parts, containing the text in transliteration and Eng. trs., 
in four recensions, Harvard Oriental Series, Cambridge, Maas., 1926. 

2 The Vikramaditya legend is also the subjectof several poems, e.g., the Vira-caritra 
of Ananta in thirty Adhyāyas, mostly in Sloka (Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, pp. 1502° 
8; Jacobi in Ind. Studien, xiv, pp. 97-160); Vikramodaya in 28 cantos (ibid, vii, 
pp. 1601.2); Sālivāhana-kathā of Sivadāsa in 18 cantos (ibid, vii, pp. 1567.70); Mādhavānala- 
kathā (H. Schél, Die Strophen d. Mādhavānalakathā, Diss., Halle 1914), etc. 

$ Edgerton, op. cit., p. xxix; also in American Journal of Philology, XXXIII, p. 271 f. 

4 Ind. Studien, xv, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 185-453 (large section of the Jaina Text in Roman). 
The Jaina recensjon is edited by Hiralal Hamsarsj, Jaina Bhāskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 
1914; the Southern recension, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1881; the Vararuci’s re- 
cension (Bengal), printed Serampore (1818) : See Eggeling, Ind. Office Catologus, vii, p. iis 

6 BSGW,LIV, p. 114 f, 
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and tendency to deliberate modifications. The date and 
authorship of the work are unknown, but since both the Southern 
and Jaina versions, apparently independently, refer to the Dana- 
khanda of Hemādri's Caturvarga-cintamani, it cannot date from 
a time earlier than the 13th century. Although a widely popular 
work, its special purpose of illustrating the generous deeds of a 
model king and reiterating moral lessons not only makes it an 
extreme example of the didactic method of story-telling, carried 
to its monotonous lengths, but also limits it to particular kinds 
of moral stories, which, barring a few good ones, lack variety 
and strikingness. The stories are told (leaving aside the metrical 
version) in easy and sometimes terse prose, but it is unimagina- 
tive (despite mannered descriptions of the Jaina version) and 
lacks elegance and distinction. The work appears to have enjoyed 
greater reputation than its literary or intrinsic worth justifies. 
The Suka-saptati, or Seventy Tales of a Parrot, is more 
lively and racy, even though the tales are of a merry cast and 
not always edifying. Of the two principal versions, the 
Simplicior ' and the Ornatior,? the one is stylistically simple and 
the other embellished; but the Simplicior, being greatly 
condensed and consequently obscure in places, may have been a 
secondary and abridged text. The Ornatior text appears to be 
the work of Cintārnaņi Bhatta, who, having used  Pürnabhadra's 
version of the Paficatantra, cannot be earlier than the 12th 
century ; while the Simplicior text seems to have been redacted 
by a Svetambara Jaina who may have used a Prakrit original. 
The work may be described generally as a collection of naughty 
wives’ tales, which form one of the familiar topics of the 
popular tale in general. The wise parrot, finding the mistress 
of the house inclined to run after other men in the absence of 


1 Textus Simplicior, ed. Richard Schmidt, Leipzig 1898 (Trs. into German, Kiel, 1894). 
A shorter version of this text is also edited by him in ZDMG, LIV and LV (1900-1901), 
pp. 516f, If. 

? Textus Ornatior, ed. R. Schmidt, München 1898.99 (Trs. into German, Stuttgart 1899), 
Analysis and comparison of the two texts, with trs. of some section, by R. Schmidt in Der 
Teztue Otnatior der Sukasaptati, Stuttgart 1896. : 
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her husband, and asking her if she has sufficient courage and 
coolness to get out of difficulties as so-and-so did, rouses her 
curiosity, narrates the tales and succeeds in keeping her interested 
every night till her husband returns. In spite of the apparently 
virtuous motive of the frame-story, the inset stories naturally 
describe how cunning women get out of embarrassing scrapes, 
deceive their foolish husbands and even exact apologies from 
them for their very suspicion. However disreputable some of 
the stories may be, they are certainly smart and generally 
amusing. They show a keen knowledge of humanity under their 
frivolous and easy gaiety. The diction of the Simplicior text, 
with its brief and bald sentences, is often abrupt and generally 
flat, but the Ornatior text, in spite of its conscious effort at 
stylistic skill, is more attractive in conveying its wealth of amus- 
ing incidents and observations. 

Of other similar collections of tales, the Bharataka-dvatrim- 
$ikà ' of unknown date and authorship is a collection of thirty- 
two stories of the ridiculous Bharatakas who were probably Saiva 
mendicants ; but it is attractive neither in style nor in treatment. 
The work may or may not be of Jaina inspiration, but its contact 
with the literature of the people is betrayed by its interspersed 
vernacular verses, which are also in evidence occasionally in the 
Simplicior text of the Suka-saptati. The Purusa-pariksa? of the 
Maithila Vidyāpati, on the other hand, is written in simple and 
graceful style and has deservedly enjoyed wider popularity for 
its forty-four tales on the question of what constitutes manly 
qualities, some of the stories having references to historical 
persons and incidents. The number of Jaina Kathānakas,* 


1 fd. J. Hertel, Leipzig 1921. 

2 Hd. Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay 1882, with Gujarati trs. The author, who is 
best known for his exquisite Rādhā-Krgņa songs in Maithili, flourished under Sivasimha of 
Mithilā towards the latter part of the 14th century A. D. 

3 On the Jaina achievement in narrative literature, see Hertel, Literature of the Svetam- 
baras of Gujarat, Leipzig 1922. The word *Kathànaka' does not appear to be a recognised 
term of orthodox poetics, although the Agni-purāņa (887. 20) speaks of Kathānikā asa variety 
of Gadya-kavys, slong with Parikatha and khaņģakathā. Anandavardhana (iji. 7) recognises 
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consisting of narratives or books of narratives, is vast. But 
some of them are in Prakrit or Apabhramsga; some, like the 
Uttama-kumara-carita' or the Pāpabuddhi-dharmabuddhi-kathā- 
naka,’ are plainly allegorical and didactic; some, like the 
Campaka-éregthi-kathünaka? and the Pāla-gopāla-kathānaka,* 
both of Jinakirti, are of the nature of fantastic fairy tales ; while 
others, like the Samyaktva-kaumudī,” are of an openly propa- 
gandist character. Of collections of popular tales, the Kathā-koša ° 
of an unknown, but not old, compiler is a poor and insipid pro- 
duction in bad Sanskrit with inserted Prakrit verses; but more 
interesting is the Kathd-ratnakara’ of Hemavijaya-gani (c. 17th 
century), not for its hardly elegant style and diction, but for its 
258 miscellaneous short tales, fables and anecdotes, mostly of 
fools, rogues and artful women. There is no frame-story but 
the tales are loosely strung together, while the characterless 
Sanskrit prose is freely diversified by verses in Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and modern Indian languages. The Jaina authors are fond 
of stories and have produced them in amazing profusion, but the 
stories, in whatever form they are presented, are all essentially 
sermons, or haye a moral tag attached to them; they are seldom 
intended for mere entertainment. The well-known Sanskrit 
story-motifs are utilised, but good stories are sometimes spoiled 
by forcing them into a moral frame. With their unadorned, 
but pedestrian, prose and lack of artistic presentation, the Jaina 
writings in this sphere are scarcely remarkable as literary 


Parikathā and Khapdakathà, adding Sakalakatha (all these terms being explained by Abbi- 
navagupta in his commentary) but omits Katbānikā. The description of Kathanika, 
however, given by the Agni-purdna does not apply to the so-called Jaina Kathānaka. 

1 Ed. Weber in SBA W, 1884, i, p. 269f; the metrical version in 686 Slokas by Caru- 
candra is printed by the Jaina Bhaskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911. 

3 Ed. E. Lovarini in GSAI, III, pp. 94-127 (with trs.). 

3 Ed. J. Hertel in ZDMG, LXV, 1911, pp. 1-51, 425-47. 

4 See J. Hertel, Jinakirtis Geschichte von Pala und Gopala, Leipzig 1907 (BSGW, 
LXIX). Jinakirti lived at about the middle of the 15th century. 

5 A, Weber in SBAW, 1889, p. 731. 

6 Trs. C. H. Tawney, London 1895. 

? Ed. Hiralal Hamsuraj, Jaina Bháskarodaya Press, Jamnagar 1911; trs. J. Hertel, 
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productions, but they are interesting from their unmistakable 
contact with the general life of the people, especially those 
stories which are not of unrelieved moral and religious 
dreariness. 

The Jaina Prabandhas, however, stand in a different 
category. They are semi-historical works, which pretend to 
deal with historical and literary personages, but really make 
a motley collection of curious legends and anecdotes. They are 
written in elegant prose, but freely introduce  Prakrit and 
Apabhraméáa, as well as Sanskrit, verses. The works are perhaps 
not satisfactory for their historical information of earlier times, 
but they have certainly an amusing content and a readable style. 
Two works of this type have earned a limited renown and deserve 
mention, namely, the Prabandha-cintamani' of Merutunga, 
completed in 1806 A.D., and the Prabandha-kosa? of Rajaéekhara 
Siri, completed in 1948 A.D. Merutunga’s work is divided 
into five Prakāšas, each of which contains several Prabandhas. 
The first Prakāša relates the legend of Vikramaditya and Sata- 
vàhana, the story of the Caulukya kings of Anhilvad and of the 
Paramàra kings Mufija and Bhoja of Dhara. The second 
Prakaga continues the story of Bhoja ; the third and fourth 
Prakagas that of the Anhilvad rulers, bringing the narrative 
down to the reign of Kumārapāla. An account is also given 
of the Gujarat rulers Lavaņaprasāda and Viradhavala and the 
two well-known ministers of the iatter, Tejahpala and Vastupāla, 
who furnish the subject-matter also of many plays, poems and 
panegyrics. The treatment is not systematically historical, 
but attractively anecdotal; but the part, which gives a picture 
of times nearer to the author’s own, is not without some historical 
interest. The last Prakasa is a collection of miscellaneous stories 
of Siladitya, Lakgmaņasena, Jayacandra, Bhartrhari and others. 


1 Ed. Jinavijaya, Pt. i, Text, Singhi Jaina Series, Santiniketan, Bengal 1988; also 
ed. Ramacandra Dinanath, Bombay, 1888; Eog. trs. by C. H. Tawney, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 
1901. | . 

2 Ed. Jinavijaya, I, Text, same series, Santiniketan 1936. 
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The twenty-four Prabandhas of Rajasekhara Sūris work are 
concerned respectively with seven royal (including Laksmanasena 
and Madanavarman) and three lay personages, as well as with 
ten Jaina teachers (including Hemacandra) and four poets, 
namely, Sriharga, Harihara, Amaracandra and  Digambara 
Madanakirti. Of these accounts, the last four appear to be 
most interesting and original. To the same class of composition, 
but not to Jaina inspiration, belongs the Bhoja-prabandha ! of 
Ballala (end of the 16th century), which, however, is entirely 
useless as an historical document and is not of much value as a 
literary production. Its chief object is to depict Bhoja, apparently 
Bhoja of Dhara, in relation to many poets who are attracted to his 
court by his liberal and appreciative patronage ; but in doing this it 
sticks at no anachronism nor perversion of historical facts. It 
brings together in Bhoja’s court a large number of literary cele- 
brities, such as Kālidāsa, Bhavabhtti, Dandin and Magha, as well 
as less known poets like Sita and Cittapa, who are made to display 
their readiness of wit and vie with each other in quick composi- 
tion of smart verses in a series of amusing, but unconnected, 
anecdotes. The work makes some attempt at elegant writing, 
but its matter is not sufficiently diversified, and the prose diction, 
on the whole, nerveless and devoid of character, when compared 
with that of the Jaina Prabandhas. 


` 


b. The Prose Kavya 


The romantic Prose Kavya with its traditional machinery 
and traditional pomp of style was no innovation ; but the achieve- 
ments of Subandhu and Bana inspired more unintelligent 


1 Printed many times in India. There are several versions of the text (see L. Oster 
Die Rezensionen des Bhojaprabandha, Dios., Darmstadt, 1911). The Southern text ie 
repeatedly printed, the earliest being ed. Madras 1851; whilst editious have appeared from 
Calcutta (e.g. Jivananda Vidyasagar's in 1872, 1883) and Bombay (e.g . ed. Vasudeva Panshi- 
kar, NSP, 1921). A shorter version is noticed by Eggeling in India Office Catalogue, vii, p. 
1549. An eclectic edition from two Paris manuscripts is published, with trs. of some sections, 
by Théodore Paviein JA, 1854.55, t. Hi. p. 185 f; t. iv, p. 385 f; t. v, p. 76 f; which is also 
published in litho by the same scholar, Callet : Paris 18565. 
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admiration than intelligent practice of the extremely difficult 
type of literary composition, in which the simple ends of 
story are sacrificed to enormous complexities of extravagant 
diction. It is perhaps not the effort involved which turned off 
later talents, for equally gorgeous and elaborate Mahakavyas were 
zealously produced ; but perhaps the impossible prose form, with 
its superfluously ornamented and interminably prolonged sentences, 
never appealed widely to later taste, which preferred to display 
these strained ingenuities in the regular metrical form of the 
Kavya. This might be one of the reasons which led to the 
development of the Campi; for the Campi does not differ 
essentially from the Prose Kavya but only allows greater scope to 
verse. The Prose Kavya, therefore, is comparatively little 
cultivated in this period. It is limited in its range of topics, 
impossibly mannered in expression and deliberately devoid of all 
interest in pure narrative. It becomes an exclusive and curious 
type. The poet overlays, diffuses, adorns, sentimentalises; into 
the unsubstantial woof of story are woven iridescent pageants of 
preternatural exploits and fantastic adventures; there is no 
simplicity nor directness, but whatever is pointed is wrapped in a 
loose but heavy garment of embroidered, indecisive heap of phrases. 
The alien attraction of poetry not only affects the disposition 
and behaviour of prose, which ceases to be real prose, but it also 
tends to detach story, which ceases to be story, from the root and 
mainstay of the whole genre in vigorous and terse narrative. 
Bana, however, found an imitator, who could copy most of 
his hyperbolic mannerisms, but could not reproduce much of his 
poetic excellences, in the Švetāmbara Jaina Dhanapāla, son of 
Sarvadeva, who wrote his Tilaka-mafijari! under Mufija Vākpati- 


1 Ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1903. This Dhanapāla, who is 
different from the Digambara Jaina Dhanapāla, author of the Apabbraméa Bhavisatta-kaha, 
@tso wrote a Prakrit lexicon called Paiga-lacchi-nàma-màlà, ands Jaina Stotra, Reabha- 
panedsika. Merutuñgs (ed. Santiniketan, p. 36 f; Tawney, p. 60 f) places him in the court 
of Bhoja of Dhārā and narrates some legends about the origin of the present work.—The 
work gives continuous narrative, like Bāņa's Kādambarī, without any division into chapters. . 
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raja of Dhara at about 970 A.D. In the introductory verses 
Dhanapāla eulogises the Paramāra kings of Dhārā, and, among 
other poetical predecessors, mentions the author of Tarangavatī 
(the Jaina Srīpālitta)' and Rudra, who composed a T'railokya- 
sundarī-kathā. He tells us in a punning verse that Bàna's 
Kādambarī was completed by Pulinda or Pulindhra, which 
apparently, in his opinion, was the name of Banabhatta’s son. 
The Tilaka-maūjarī is an elaborate tale of the love and union of 
Tilakamafijari and Samaraketu, the heroine being a regular 
image of Kādambarī, and most of the occasions of note in the 
story finding a parallel to those in Bana’s romance. In spite of 
considerable literary skill, the work is not impressive even as an 
imitation, and does not repay the exertion of wading through 
the tedious length of its brilliant, but hardly illuminating, 
magnificence. 

The other Jaina efforts to imitate Bana may be noted here, 
not so much for their poetic appeal as for the illustrative zest and 
talent of the authors. The Udaya-sundari-katha? of Soddhala 
is sometimes classed as a Campū,* but like Dhanapāla, the 
author consciously takes Bana as his model in producing an 
artificial Katha. Barring the verse-prelude, the Kādambarī is 
essentially in prose, but both Dhanapāla and Soddhala are 
liberal in their use of verse in the prose narrative, the number 
of verses increasing perceptibly in the latter. In the case of 
both, however, the prose is the normal vehicle, and the employ- 
ment of verse is not so free and frequent as in a Campi; nor 
is the form of these works different from what is expected in a 
Katbà* by later theorists. From Soddhala's own account of 
himself and his family in the first Ucchvasa, we learn that he was 
the son of Sūra and Padmāvatī of the Valabha Kayastha family 


1 fee above p. 201. 

* Ed.C D. Dalal and E. Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Baroda 1920. 

$ A fact which would of itself stow that the distinction between a Prose Kavya and a 
Campi was becoming illusory. 

£ With the exception that the work is not a continuous narrative būt is divided, like an 
Ākhyāyikā, into Ucehvāsas, 
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of Gujarat and flourished under the patronage of Chittaraja, 
Nagarjuna and Mummuņiīrāja, rulers of Konkana, who had their 
capital at Sthanaka, modern Thana, near Bombay. As the poet 
refers also to the patronage of Vatsarāja of Lata, it is probable 
that his work was composed between 1026 and 1050 A.D. The 
romance describes, in eight Ucchvasas, the fictitious story of the 
love and marriage of Udayasundari, daughter of Sikhandatilaka, 
king of the Nagas, and Malayavāhana, king of Pratisthāna, 
making full use of the ornate style and accessories of the Prose 
Kavya. The author has considerable power of driving his slender 
narrative into the undulating eddies of spacious sentences, or 
making it subside now and then into elaborate verses; but the 
story, as usual in such romances, halts and hobbles, and the 
literary dexterity and splendour of style do not compensate the 
loss of simple narrative force. The myth-world which these 
romances depict are remote indeed from nature and humanity, 
but the poets never show any intention of making it appear 
natural and human; on the other hand, they fasten, with the 
enthusiasm of pure artists, upon every fantastic or arabesque 
contortion of incident which offer a vantage-ground, not for such 
pictorial or poetic effects as riot in Bana’s romance, but for the 
hard and enamelled brilliance of traditional art and phrase. The 
story, it is clear, can never thrive well in such an atmosphere; 
it loses its native vigour in breathing the ethereal air and 
feeding on the romantic nourishment ; but the story in the Prose 
Kavya is of as little importance as it is in the metrical Kavya, 
whose characteristics are reflected, not with limpid grace, but 
with gorgeous extravagance. 

The few later specimens are even less meritorious. The 
Gadya-cintāmaņi * of the Digambara Jaina Odeyadeva Vadiva« 
simha,? pupil of Pugpasena, describes, in eleven Lambhakas, 


1 Ed. T. 8. Kuppusvami Sastri, Madras 1902. Since Puspasena was a pupil of Soma. 
deva Siri, author of Yašastilaka Campi, the date of our author would be roughly the 
beginning of the 11th century. 

9 See notice of the author's Ksatra-cüdámani, above p. 944, 
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the legend of Satyadhara and his son Jivamdhara, culmina- 
ting in the latter’s seeking peace in asceticism, the story of 
course being derived, like other Jaina works on the Jivamdhara 
legend, from  Gunabhadra's Uttara-purāņa. Like the Jaina 
romances mentioned above, it is also a close adaptation of the 
luxuriance of Banabhatta’s romance ; four pages, for instance, 
are devoted to the description of Satyadhara in the approved 
style, and nearly three pages to his queen Vijaya ; but the ethi- 
cal import in this work is perhaps more predominant, and the 
literary interest, in spite of tolerable rhetoric, much less absorb- 
ing. Of non-Jaina works, the Vemabhipdla-carita' of Vamana 
Bhatta Bana, purporting to celebrate the Reddi ruler, Vemabhū- 
pala or Vīranārāyaņa of Kondavidu (c. 1403-20 A.D.), deserves 
only a passing mention as a deliberate but dreary imitation of 
Bana’s Harsa-carita. These hopeless compositions are enough 
to show the mortal collapse in which the Prose Kavya lay 
stricken ; and it is not necessary to pursue its unprofitable history 
further. 


c. The Campi 


Though the term Campii is of obscure origin, it is already 
used by Dandin in his Kāvyādarša (i. 31) to denote a species of 
Kavya in mixed verse and prose (gadya-padyamayi). Nothing, 
however, is said by Dandin, or by any other rhetorician, about 
the relative proportion of verse and prose; but since the Prose 
Kavya (Katha and Ākhyāyikā), wbich makes prose its exclusive 
medium, also makes limited use of verse, it has been presumed 
that the mingling of prose and verse in the Campi should not 
occur disproportionately. In actual practice, the question, in 
the absence of authoritative prescription, seems never to have 
worried the authors, who employ prose and verse indifferently for 
the same purpose. The verse is not always specially reserved, as 
one would expect, for an important idea, a poetic description, an 


1 Ed. R. Krishnamachariar, Sri-Vani-Vilisa Press, Srirangam 1910, 
5$ —1843B 
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impressive speech, a pointed moral, or a sentimental outburst, 
but we find that even for ordinary narrative and description verse 
is as much pressed into service as prose. In this respect, the 
Campi scarcely follows a fixed principle ; and its formlessness, or 
rather disregard of a strict form, shows that the Campū deve- 
loped quite naturally, but haphazardly, out of the Prose Kavya 
itself, the impetus being supplied by the obvious desire of diversi- 
fying the prose-form freely by verse as an additional ornament 
under the stress or the lure of the metrical Kavya. In the 
Campi, therefore, the verse becomes as important a medium as 
the prose, with the result that we find a tendency, similar to 
that of the decadent drama, of verse gradually ousting prose from 
its legitimate employment. Although Dandin is aware of this 
type of composition, we possess no specimen of the Campi 
earlier than the 10th century A.D. Its late appearance, as well 
as its obvious relation to the Prose Kavya, precludes all necessity 
of connecting it, genetically, with the primitive mode of verse 
and prose narrative found in the Pali Jātaka or in the Fable 
literature, in which the verse is chiefly of a moralising or recapi- 
tulatory character, or in the inscriptional records, where the 
verse is evidently ornamental, or in the purely hypothetical Vedic 
Akhyana, which is alleged to have contained slender prose as the 
mere connecting link of more important verse. 

The Campi, thus, shares the features of both Sanskrit 
prose and poetry, but the mosaic is hardly of an attractive 
pattern. Excepting rarely outstanding treatment here and 
there, the large number of Campüs that exist scarcely shows 
any special characteristic in matter and manner which is not 
already familiar to us from the regular metrical and prose 
Kavya. The subject is generally drawn from legendary sources, 
although in some later Campūs miscellaneous subjects find a 
place. The Campi has neither the sinewy strength and eff- 
ciency of real prose, nor the weight and power of real poetry ; 
fhe prose seeking to copy ex abundanti the brocaded stateliness 
of the prose Kathà, and the verse reproducing the conventional 
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Ornateness of the metrical Kāvya. The form, no doubt, affords 
scope for versatility, but the Campi writer, as a rule, has no 
original voice of his own. The history of the Campi, therefore, 
is of no great literary interest, and it would be enough if we 
notice here some of the better known works which are in print. 

The earliest known Campü appears to be the Nala-campü or 
Damayantī-kathā ! of Trivikrama-bhatta, whose date is inferred 
from the fact that he also composed the Nausari inscription of 
the Rāstrakūta king Indra III in 915 A.D.? The work pretends 
to narrate the old epic story of Nala and Damayanti, but the 
accessories and stylistic affectations of laboured composition 
entirely overgrow the little incident that there is in it, and only a 
small part of the story is told in its seven Ucchvasas. The 
poet himself describes his work as abounding in puns and difficult 
constructions, for he believes in the display of verbal complexities 
after the manner of Bana and Subandhu, and deliberately, 
but wearisomely, imitates their  interminably descriptive, 
ingeniously recondite and massively ornamented style. He 
has a decided talent in this direction, as well as skill in metrical 
composition, and elegant verses from his Campū are culled by 
the Anthologists;* but beyond this ungrudgingly made admission, 
it is scarcely possible to go in the way of praise. 

To the same century and same category of artificial writing 
belongs the Yašastilaka-campū ‘ of the Digambara Jaina Soma- 
prabha Siri, an extensive work in eight Āšvāsas, composed in 
959 A.D. in the reign of the Rāstrakūta king Krsna, under the 
patronage of his feduatory, a son of the Calukya Arikesarin III. 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and Sivadatta, with the comm. of Caņdapāla (c. 1230 A.D.), NSP, 
1885, 3rd ed., Bombay 1921; also ed. Chowkhamba Skt. Series, Benares 1932. The poet 
describes himself as the son of Nemāditya and grandson of Sridhara. 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar in Epi. Ind., IX, p 28. Trivikrama also wrote Madalasā-campū 
(ed. J. B. Modaks and K. N. Sane, Poona 1882). He is quoted anonymously in Bhoja's 
Sarasvatī-kaņthābharaņa (parvata-bhedi pavitram, ad iv. 36= Nala-campū, vi, 29). 

3 All the verses quoted in Sbhv, SP, and Pdv are traceable in the Nala-campū; see 
8. K. De, Padydvali, pp. 206-7. 

4 md. Kedarnath and others, in two parts, with the comm. of Srutasigara Siri, NSP» 
2nd.ed., Bombay 1916, 
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It relates the legend of Ya$odhara, lord of Avanti, the machi- 
nations of his wife, his death and repeated rebirths and final 
conversion into the Jaina faith. The story, based upon Guna- 
bhadra’s Uttara-purāņa, is not new, having been the subject of 
many a Jaina work, like the Apabhraméa Jasahara-cariu * of 
Puspadanta and the Sanskrit Yasodhara-carita of Vādirāja Suri ; 
but it is narrated here, not normally, but in the embellished 
mode established by Bāņabhatta's Kādambarī, one of its 
distinctive features being the treatment of the motif of rebirths. 
A large part of the narrative ° indeed deals with experiences of 
different births, but a resolution is at last made to put an end 
to transmigration by following the teachings of a Jaina sage, 
named Sudatta. These teachings form the subject of the last 
three Āsvāsas of the work, added as a kind of popular manual 
of devotion (Upāsakādhyāyana or Readings for the Devotee) 
explanatory of the Jaina religions texts. This didactic motive 
and interweaving of doctrinal matter practically run through 
the entire work, which Somadeva, like most Jaina authors, 
makes a means to his religious end. A vast array of authorities, 
pedantic and poetical, for instance, is assembled in the king’s 
polemic against the killing of animals in sacrifice, while a 
knowledge of polity is displayed in the elaborate discussion 
between the king and his ministers. It cannot be denied that 
Somadeva is highly learned, as well as skilled in constructing 
magniloquent prose sentences and turning out an elegant mass 
of descriptive and sentimental verses; but the purely literary 
value of his work has been much exaggerated. If his earnest 
religious motive is the source of an added interest, it is too 
obtrusive and dreary to be improved by his respectable rhetoric 
and pellucid prosody. 

These two earlier Campi works are fair specimens of the 
type ; and it is not necessary to make more than a bare mention 
of later and less meritorious attempts. The Jaina legend of 


! Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Karañja Jaina Series, Karafija, Berar 1991. 
2 For an analysis of the work, see Peterson, Second Report, Bombay 1884, pp. 35-46. 
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Jīvamdhara, based on the Uttara-purāņa, forms the subject-matter 
also of the Jīvamdhara-campū * of uncertain date, composed 
in eleven Lambhakas by Haricandra, who is probably identical 
with the Digambara Jaina Haricandra, whom we have already 
mentioned as the author of the Dharma-sarmabhyudaya. The 
later Campūs of Hindu authors are no better, their subjects being 
drawn from the Epics and the Puranas. The Rāmāyaņa- 
campi,” ascribed to Bhoja, extends up to the Kigkindhā-kāņda 
of the epic story, the sixth of Yuddha-kànda being made up 
by Laksmana-bhatta, son of Gangādhara and Gangambika, 
while some manuscripts give a seventh or Uttara-kāņda by 
Venkataraja. Similarly, Anantabhatta wrote a Bhārata-campū * 
in twelve Stavakas. There are several Bhāgavata-campūs,* 
for instance, by Cidambara (in three Stavakas), by Rāma- 
bhadra and by Rājanātha. On the separate episodes of the 
Hpics and the Bhagavata, there are also several Campūs, but 
they are not so well known. The Purana myths also claimed a 
large number of Campus; for instance, the Nrsimha-campü by 
Kešavabhatta,* son of Narayana (in six Stavakas), by Daivajūa 
Sūrya (in five Ucchvasas),° and by Samkarsana (in four Uilāsas), 
all dealing with the story of Prahlad’s deliverance by the Man- 
Lion incarnation of Visnu. The Pārijāta-haraņa-campū " of Sega 
Krsna, who flourished in the second half of the 16th century, is 
concerned with the well-known Purana legend of Krsna’s 
exploit. The Nīlakaņtha-vijaya-campū of the South Indian 


1 Ed. T. S. Kuppusvami Sastri, Sarasvati Vilāsa Series, Tanjore 1905. 

2 Printed many times in India. Ed. K. P. Parab, with the comm. of Rāmacandra 
Budhendra, NSP, Bombay 1898, This edition contains the 6th Kinda of Laksmanabhatta. 
Another supplement, entitled Yuddha-kāņda-campū, by NRājacūdāmaņi Diksita is known 
(ed. T. R. Cintamani in IH Q, VI, 1930, pp. 629-38). 

3 Ed. K. P. Parab, with comm. of Rāmacandra Budhendra, NSP, Bombay 1908 (also 
ed. 1916). Very often printed in India. 

4 See P. P. 8. Sastri, Tanjore Catalogue, vii, p. 8082 f. 

5 Ed. Hariprasad Bhagavat, Krishnaji Ganapat Press, Bombay 1909 

6 Ed. Durgaprasada and K. P. Parab, NSP, 2nd ed., Bombay 1889, 1900. The author 
also wrote the drama Kamsa-vadha (see below). 

' Ed. C, Sankararama Sastri, Bālamanoramā Press, Madras 1924. Also ed. J. B. 
Modaka and K. N. Sane in Kāvyetihāsa-samgraha, Poona 1882. 
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Nilakantha Diksita was composed in 1687 A.D. on the myth of 
the churning of the ocean by gods. All these are rather literary 
exercises than creative works. 

The Campi form of composition appears to have been popu- 
lar and largely cultivated in Southern India, but nothing will be 
gained by pursuing its history further than mentioning some 
curious developments in the hands of some later practitioners of 
the type. We find that not only myths and legends were drawn 
upon as themes, but that the form came to be widely and con- 
veniently applied to purposes of description and exposition of 
various kinds. Thus, Samarapumgava Diksita, son of Venka- 
tesa and Anantāmmā of Vādhūla-gotra, wrote towards the third 
quarter of the 16th century his Yātrā- (or Tirtha-yatra-) 
prabandha,’ describing in nine A$vàsas, with plenty of inter- 
spersed verses, a pilgrimage which he undertook with his elder 
brother to the holy shrines of Southern India, but incidentally 
enlarging upon the stock poetic subjects of the six seasons, sun- 
rise, sunset, erotic sports and the like. This is a praiseworthy 
attempt to divert the Campü from its narrow groove, but the 
traditional rhetoric thwarts and prevents the assertion of a 
natural vein. We have already spoken above of Varadàmbikà- 
parmaya of the woman poet Tirumalàmba, who gives a highly 
romantic version, in the usual mannered style, of an historical 
incident in the career of the Vijayanagara king Acyutarāya. The 
versatile Venkatadhvarin,? son of Raghunātha and Sitamba of 
the Atreya-gotra of Conjeevaram, whose literary activity was 
almost synchronous with thatof Nilakantha Diksita, conceived 
the idea of quickening the Campt with a mild zest for disputa- 
tion and satire. He composed a curious Campt, entitled Visva- 


1 Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay 1908. It is the same work as 
that noticed, but vaguely described, by Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, p. 1698, no. 4036. 

3 Veūkatādhvarin was & voluminous writer, and composed, among other works, the 
Yadava-rághaviya mentioned above, a supplement (the Uttara-kāņda) to Bhoja's Rāmāyaņa- 
campū, and several poems, plays and Stotras. Sea Ind. Culture, VI, p. 227, for other works 
of this autbor. 
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guņādarša,! in which two Gandharvas, Vi$vāvasu and Kráünu, 
take a bird’s-eye view of various countries from their aerial car, 
the former generous in appreciation of their qualities, the latter 
censorious of their defects. The device is adapted in the 
Tattva-guņādarša* of Annayārya, which describes the compara- 
tive merits of Saivism and Vaisnavism in the form of a conver- 
sation between Jaya and Vijaya, a Saivite and a Vaisnavite res- 
pectively. Local legends and festivals, or praise of local deities 
and personages also supply the inspiration of many a Campü.! 
The Vedāntācārya-vijaya * of Kavi-tarkika-simha Vedāntācārya 
describes the life of the South Indian teacher, Vedāntade$ika, 
the disputations held by him with Advaitins and his polemic 
successes. The Vidvan-moda-tarangint® of Ramacandra Cirafi- 
jiva Bhattācārya, a comparatively modern work, is a witty com- 
position which brings together the followers of schools and sects, 
and, by means of their exposition, pools together the essence of 
various beliefs and doctrines. But the most strange application 
of the Campü form occurs in the Mandāramaranda-campū* of 
Krsna, which is nominally a Campü but is in fact a regular 


1 Ed. B. G. Yogi and M. G. Bakre, NSP, 5th ed. Bombay 1923; also ed. with a comm., 
Karnatak Press, Bombay 1889, 

3 See Descriptive Cat., Madras Govt. Orient. Lib., xxi, p. 8228, no. 12295. 

3 As for instance, the Srīnivāsa-vilāsa-campū of Venkate$a or Venkatādhvarin (ed. 
Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1693), which describes the glory of the deity 
Sri Vehkateévara of Tirupati in the highly artificial style of Subandhu; the Citra-campū of 
Banegavara Vidyālamkāra, composed in 1744 A.D. (ed. Ramcharan Chakravarti, Benares 
1940; Eggeling, Ind. Office Cat., vii, pp. 1543-45, no. 4044), eulogising the author's 
patron, Citrasena of Vardhamāna (Burdwan), Bengal, and giving quasi-historical informa. 
tion about the Maratha raid of Bengal of 1742. 

4 Descriptire Cat. Madras Govt. Orient. Lib., xxi, p. 8290, no. 12865. 

6 Ed. Vetkateévara Press, Bombay 1912. The author's Mādhava-campū has been 
edited by Satyavrata Sāma$ramī, Calcutta 1881. Forthe author, see S. K. De, Sanskrit 
Poetics, i, p. 204. He lived in the 1st half of the 18th century, his Vrtta-ratnāvalī, a work 
on Prosody in honour of Ya$ovanta Simha, Nayeb-Dewan of Dacca under Suja-ud-daulah 
of Bengal, being dated 1731 A.D. 

€ Ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panshikar, NSP, Bombay, 2nd ed., 1924. As the work 
copies some definitions from Appayya Dīkgita, it cannot be earlier than the 17th century. 
The Rasa prakāša commentary on Mammata’s Kāvya-prakāša is probably his. 
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treatise on rhetoric and prosody, composed with elaborate defini- 
tions and illustrations. 

As the Jaina writers made use of the Campū for religious 
propaganda, the Bengal Vaisnava school also did the same in 
respect of their creed and belief in the Krgna-legend, of which 
they presented erotico-religious pictures of great sensuous charm. 
The Mukta-caritra’ of Raghunātha-dāsa, a disciple of Caitanya, 
relates a short tale, in which Krsna demonstrates that pearls 
could be grown as a crop by sowing and watering them with 
milk, but of which the real object is to show the superiority of 
Krsna's free love for Radha over his wedded love for Satya- 
bhàmà. But the Gopālā-campū * of Jiva Gosvàmin, nephew of 
Ripa Gosvāmin, and the Ānanda-vrndāvana-campū* of Paramā- 
nanda-dāsa-sena Kavikarnapüra are much more artificial, exten- 
sive and elaborate works, which describe, after the Hart-vamša 
and Srīmad-bhāgavata, the early childhood and youth of Krsna in 
a lavishly luscious and rhetorical style. Kavikarnapüra's work 
deals with the early life of Krsna at Vrndāvana ; but Jiva’s 
huge Campi envisages the entire career of Krsna, but making 
modification in the legends in accordance with the Vaignava 
theology of the Bengal school, of which it is more of the nature 
of a Siddhànta-grantha. 


1 Fd. Nityasvarup Brahmacari, Devakinandan Press, Brindaban 1917, in Bengali 
characters. . 

3 Ed. Nityasvarup Brahmacari, in two parts (Pürva and Uttara khandas), Devakinan- 
dan Press, Brindaban 1904 ; also ed. Rasavibari Samkbyatirtha, with comm. of Vīracandra, 
in two parts, Devakinandan Press, Calcutta 1908-1018, in Bengali characters. 

3 Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vol. ix and x, New Series, vols. i-iii; also published in 
parts, by Madhusudan Das, with comm. of Viévanütha Cakravartin, Hugli 1918 ete., in 
Bengali characters (incomplete), 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LATER DECADENT DRAMA 
1, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


With Bhavabhūti practically ends the great epoch of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature and begins the age of lesser achievement. 
There is profusion of taient and effort, but there is no drama of 
real dramatic quality. All kinds of so-called plays continued to 
be produced in amazing abundance for several centuries, and the 
number of works available today in print or in manuscript exceeds 
six hundred, but they are inferior and imitative productions, 
which seek to follow dramaturgic rules slavishly, but which 
reveal little sense of what a drama really is. They are rather 
narratives, cast in a loose dramatic form, or expanded with a 
series of lyric and descriptive stanzas loosely strung together. Of 
the large bulk of these, so little of any kind is retained by the 
general memory that, considering their poor quality, we can 
hardly say that they are consigned to any exceptional oblivion. 
Here and there individual manner and method are perceptible, 
and a few names are still cherished; but the seeds of decadence, 
which we already find in Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhiti, 
come into full and luxuriant bloom. The drama now shows no 
uneasiness in abjectly surrendering itself to the poetical Kavya ; 
and, in course of time, it becomes a curious hybrid between 
a play and a poem. 

On that side of the drama which is not literature but stage- 
craft, the Sanskrit dramatists, as a rule, never made a strong 
appeal. But if earlier dramatists did not reach the highest level 
as constructors of plot, inventors of incident, or creators of 
dramatic effect, their successors never attained, nor did they care 
to attain, any level at all. The disproportion between the acting: 
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and the literary value of a drama increases, until the literary 
motive overshadows everything. It is true that there never existed 
in Sanskrit any real distinction between the literary drama, which 
may be acted but not with real acting success, and the acting 
drama, which abandons all pretension to literature and succeeds 
only on the stage; it is also true that the necessity never ceased 
of appealing to the highly cultivated audience of the royal court 
and polished society, and there existed the wide-spread influence 
and continual temptation of narrative and lyric matter, detri- 
mental to action and characterisation ; but the inherent dramatic 
sense of earlier writers was never entirely eclipsed by the general 
demand for purely literary effect. 

The root of the trouble lay in the fact that there was always 
a distinct cleavage between drama and life, and the gulf widened 
as dramatic enthusiasm subsided. Had the theatre been more 
popular, the tendency to reject reality and simplicity and to strain 
for artificial and recondite result would have been counteracted. 
But from the beginning the authors, as a rule, were dramatists of 
exclusive society, dealing preferably with kings and courts, ego ef 
rex meus; and it is very seldom that they came down from their 
pedestal. The common antithesis of facile criticism made between 
a poet of the people and one of the court is idle in this case, for the 
Simple reason that there was hardly any real poet of the people. We 
can seldom take away from the dramatist the courtly atmosphere 
and the sham heroes and heroines with their conventional twaddle. 
But the earlier masters, inspite of this limitation, could still 
produce real dramatic interest; they were not entirely indifferent 
to the realities of life or drama. If they were inclined to the 
poetic, they could invest their plays with a higher poetic natural- 
ness ; and in this sense, there was no lack of vigour and variety, 
no complete divorce between the poetical drama and real life. 
Their successors continued to work with the same traditional 
material. There was as yet no strict limitation of form, and the 
immense fund of legends, as well as the unlimited diversity of 
life, was open to them ; but out of respect for texts and traditions, - 
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or out of contempt for the real life surrounding them, they 
preferred to draw upon the same epic and legendary cycles or 
fictitious amourettes of court-life, with a more conscious inclina- 
tion towards poetic extravagances and greater lack of dramatic 
power and originality. The taste for elegancies in language and 
sentiment are indeed not absent in the earlier masterpieces. It 
appears to have spread down and diffused itself among the 
common people, and there is no hint that the demand for 
exuberant graces and refinements of poetry in dramatic composi- 
tion was not almost universal. Even middle-class life is present- 
ed by Bhavabhiti in an apparently excessive poetic atmosphere ; 
and the fact that in later times, the Ratnavalt and the Veni- 
samhāra were preferred to the Mrcchakatika and the Mudra- 
rāksasa, is typical of this traditional attitude. The heroic and 
erotic drama alone survived, with the thinnest surplus of plays of 
other kinds. Common life was left to inferior talents, and their 
productions were allowed to pass, in course of time, to neglect 
and oblivion. 

The scanty remains of the earlier drama do not justify any 
sweeping conclusion, but it seems that there was, as we have 
already pointed out, hardly any living tradition for all the eighteen 
forms of the drama recognised in dramaturgic treatises. If some 
writers of later times, like” Vatsarāja, attempted rarer types of 
plays, they were not following what was widely in vogue, 
but displaying, more or less, pedantry and book-learning, which 
prompted them to produce lifeless plays in accordance with fixed 
formulas. As such, they are literary curiosities, but useless as 
historical specimens. This slavish adherence to dramaturgic 
prescriptions, which gradually becomes a general feature of the 
decadent drama, is also found in the normally accepted heroic and 
erotic plays, as well as in these laboriously constructed specimens, 
and illustrates the more pronounced influence of theory on 
practice. Although based upon empirical analysis, the theory 
tended to enforce fixed rules and methods, and never proved 
advantageous to a free development of practice. In a period 
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of decadence, in which inspiration was replaced by erudition, 
it naturally came to have a greater hold and authority, 
and the plays became too deliberately bound to precedent to 
be original to any extent. If some irregular types, like the 
Mahānātaka and Gopāla-keli-candrikā, were evolved, they came 
into existence through other causes, not in accordance with the 
theory but in spite of it. The general result was that the drama 
receded entirely from real life, and became nothing more than 
a rigid, but insipid, exercise in literary skill and ingenuity. 

One of the disastrous results of this isolation of drama from 
life is seen in the wide separation of its language from the 
language of life. Since drama is not life, the language of 
drama, like that of poetry, has doubtless its own ways of expres- 
sion, and neither Kālidāsa nor Shakespeare ever wrote in the 
common language of his time; but, however refined and ele- 
vated it may be, neither the drama nor its Janguage can afford 
to lose its semblance of colour and vividness to those of life or 
its language. The stilted and laboured diction of the later 
Sanskrit drama, losing all touch with life, becomes wholly un- 
convincing. The distinction of class implied in the distinction 
of Prakrit dialects’ becomes now a meaningless convention, 
and may be neglected, especially in view of the fact that its use 
(in spite of Rājašekhara's tour de force) becomes more artificial 
and sparing than what we find, for instance, in Bhavabhüti, 
who never employs Prakrit in verse, and in Bhatta Narayana, 
who never uses more forms of Prakrits than he can help. The 
fact is, however, significant that in this decadent drama Prakrit 
is merely suffered to exist or relegated to an inferior position, 
and Sanskrit, with its learned possibilities, becomes the normal, 
but not natural, medium. In some works, like the Mahānātaka, 


1 On dramatic Prakrits in general, see Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-sprachen, 
Strassburg 1900, sections 5f, 22-26, 28-80; Sten Konow in J RAS, 1901, p. 329 t, 1924, p. 434 f. 
and introd; to his ed. of Karpūramaftjarī; Hultzach in ZDMG, LXVI, 1912, p. 709f; Hille- 
brandt in Gēttingische gelehrie Anzeigen, 1908, p. 99f; Manmobcn Ghosh, introd. to bis ed. 
of Karpūramaūjari. 
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Prakrit is entirely absent. If Sanskrit was more difficult, it 
was richer and more accommodating to stylistic extravagances ; 
if it was learned, it suited the learned atmosphere; it also 
served the purpose of composing those lyric, narrative and 
reflective stanzas which came to predominate and oust the prose, 
in a greater degree, from its legitimate place, or to make it, with 
its sonorous length and excess of heavy compounds, approximate 
to the established method of verse. 

It is clear that the whole cast of Tem and style, the 
atmosphere, the stereotyped conventions and limited themes, 
and the highly poetical and affected diction become unfavourable, 
and almost fatal, to the writing of such plays as would be at 
once poetical and practical. The dramatists themselves do not 
seem quite to know whether they are composing a play ora 
poem ; nor are they producing the right kind of either. For 
the prevailing heroic and erotic drama, poetry is, to some extent, 
necessary, but the poetry here is of the artificial kind; the 
heroic degencrates into the pseudo-beroic and the erotic into 
the namby-pamby. The poetic frenzy, which describes the 
eyes of maidens as compendious oceans, or arms of men as 
capable of uprooting the Himalayas, is delightfully hyperbolic, 
but leaves us cold. The dramatist has verses enough for any- 
thing ; the verses have often the fascination of sonorous sound 
and sentimental sense, but their profusion and extravagance 
become undramatic and tiresome ; sometimes they have resonance, 
but no melody; and being mechanically multiplied with set 
phrases and conceits, they have little originality in idea and 
expression. The prose and the dialogue are thereby reduced 
to a minimum ; and the little that remains of them loses all 
dramatic quality, for the simple reason that everything of 
importance is expressed in verse. In the leisurely progress of 
the exuberant stanzas, the action is left to take care of itself: 
dramatic propriety, unity, or motive is of little concern; a 
panorama of pictures or a loosely connected series of incidents 
is enough. The plot is even of less concern ; it is unredeemed 
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by variety of presentation, and offers, in play after play, the 
same set of incidents and situations ; it is never hurried, nor does 
the dramatist expect us to follow it with breathless interest. 
All this inevitably affects characterisation and delineation of 
sentiment. The conventionally fixed types of character become 
only dim figures shadowed through a vague mist of luxuriant 
poetry. There are beautiful ladies, but their tender and fragile 
portraits combine in the memory into one delicate type which 
stands practically for all; they are discriminated by names, but 
not by character. Virtues are idealised with an absurd neglect 
of proportion ; but the vicious persons are only harmless devils 
whose passion can run as high as the stiff manner of tirades 
allows. There is a vast amount of distress in what are meant 
to be pathetic scenes, but we read them comfortably without 
tears or undue emotion, unless the sham-tragic lingo becomes 
too much for our patience. ‘The extreme rarity and, when they 
occur, the utter worthlessness of comic or pseudo-comic parts 
of the decadent drama are on a par with this diffused and 
rhetorical pathos, as well as with the huffiness and extravagant 
passion of its impossible stage-heroes. 

The lack of humour explains and is explained by the lack of 
pathos, and both spring from a lack of grasp on the essentials of 
human nature. These sentimentally idealised writings hardly 
show any sense of the stress and contradiction from which both 
tragedy and comedy arise. The attitude is ethically clear and 
regular ; there is no situation of moral complexity, as well as 
no appreciation of the inherent inconsistencies of human charac- 
ter ; no shadow of tragic error qualifies heroic grandeur, as no 
shade of good is allowed to redeem foulness. We have conse- 
quently neither really tragic heroes, nor really lively rogues. 
As humour degenerates into coarse and boisterous laughter, by 
tragedy is understood, characteristically enough, a mere misfor- 
tune, a simple decline from good to evil hap, the nodus of which 
cin be dissolved in sentiment or cut away by the force of 
merciful circumstances. Even when the hero undergoes real 
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and grievous affliction, all obstacles and perils give away before 
him, and the poignancy of the tragedy is warded off. The cala- 
mity never rightly comes home, but becomes the means of 
sentimental effusion ; and the hero is never brought to the point 
at which he utters the agonised cry of Oedipus or Lear in their 
last straits. The foreshadowing of all this we have seen in 
Bhavabhūti, but it becomes a definite posture with the decadent 
playwrights who succeed him; and they betray an equally un- 
humorous and inelastic disposition. The comedy is confined 
chiefly to insignificant characters and to equally insignificant 
farcical sketches. ‘There is no breath of sympathy for the follies 
and oddities of life, no amused allowance for its ugliness and 
rascality, no inclination to look at life more widely and wisely, 
and no sense of tear in laughter, which consequently descends 
to puerile and tasteless vulgarity. 

If drama is the transference of human action on the stage, 
these works are not dramas, and very few of them are acceptable 
as stage-plays. Even considered as poems, their real value is 
obscured by convention and pedantry. It has been suggested 
that the natural progress of the dramatic art was obstructed and 
disordered, from this period onwards, by the depressing effect 
of Muhammadan invasion and by the turmoil and uncertainty 
consequent upon it. As in poetry, so in drama, this is only 
partially true. ‘The dislocation of social and political order 
undoubtedly reacted on literature, especially on the drama, 
which is necessarily meant to be closer to actual life ; but this 
cannot be the entire explanation. ‘The decadence, in the case 
of the drama, is neither an isolated phenomenon, nor is it 
brought about directly and immediately by the foreign invasion. 
The process was wide-spread; it is seen in poetry, as well as in 
the various arts and sciences, which produce nothing striking 
after the 9th or the 10th century, but concern themselves with 
the barren refinements of scholasticism. The decline had 
already commenced widely even before the foreign occupation 
became an actual fact, The drama lost all contact with rea] 
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life and became an abstract thing of fancy, not as a consequence 
of external disturbances, but because the really creative period 
of Sanskrit literature in almost all its aspects closed with the 
10th century. The period ended with the standardisation of 
the forms and methods of the dramatic, as well as the poetic, 
art; and though much was produced thereafter, there was 
nothing of real merit. The standard patterns were already there, 
and with a fund of ready-made words and ideas, it was not 
difficult for the proverbial prolixity of bad writers to turn out 
poems and dramas in vast number. But the vein of originality 
had exhausted itself, and the foreign incursion never brought 
in its train any vigorous dramatic literature which might have 
furnished the much needed impetus towards a revival. The 
foreign occupation, therefore, which was necessarily a slow and 
diffused process, could not save it from stagnation, and perhaps 
hastened the decline, but it was never responsible for a state 
of things which had comm3nced, indep2ndently and mush before- 
hand, from causes inherent in the literature itself. 

The history of the Sanskrit drama, therefore, does not close 
with the 10th century, but it loses genuine interest thereafter. 
There is no breach of continuity, and the general scheme of the 
various kinds of plays is so stereotyped that monotony inevitably 
resulis from the unvaried sameness, not only of form, manner 
and method, but also of incident, sentiment and characterisation. 
The drama becomes an uninspired and uninspiring record, 
which seldom rises above the dead level of convention and 
uniformity of characteristics. The literature which calls itself 
drama is neither good drama nor good poetry. Nothing will be 
gained, therefore, by pursuing its unprofitable bistory in detail, 
or by a bare recital of names, which might have an antiquarian 
but no literary importance. We have to reckon, in such cases, 
brilliant flashes, but even these become rare. Some of the 
writers, like Murari, Rajagekhara, Kgemigvara and  Krsna- 
migra have enjoyed traditional reputation, but the validity of 
the praises showered upon them is not justified by actual reading, 
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They are poets who try the stage, but they are never to the manner 
born, nor is their gift of poetry high and arresting. Notwith- 
standing: worthy and strenuous effort, they are not only chrono- 
logically behind (which was in itself a misfortune rather than a 
blessing), but recede as much from the first row of the dramatists 
as they fall back in point of time. These four writers, however, 
so completely represent the drama in its decline and fix the general 
eharacteristics so rigidly that, after considering their works, it 
would be hardly necessary to take up in detail those of their 
countless successors, who have little ability to swerve from the 
beaten track and produce anything of which Sanskrit drama or 
poetry may be legitimately proud. 


9. MURARI AND RAJASEKHARA 


The Prologue to Murāri's solitary play, named Anargha- 
raghava,' tells us that he was son of Vardhamanka of Maudgalya 
Gotra and Tantumati. Beyond this we know nothing of him, 
aud his date is conjectural. Most probably he knew Bhavabhūti's 
Mahāvīra-carita,* from which he appears to have borrowed, 
but loosely utilised, the motif of Malyavat's conspiracy. The 
earliest citation from the Anargha-rāghava, without the name 
of the author, occurs in the Da$a-rüpaka. It would not be 
unjustifiable, therefore, to place Murari at the end of the 9th 
or the beginning of the 10th century. This date accords well 
with a passage of the Srikantha-carita (xxv. 74), in which 
Mankhaka mentions and apparently makes him a predecessor 


1 Ed. Premchandra Tarkavagis, Calcutta 1860; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, 
with the commentary of Rucipati, NSP, Bcmbay 1894. 

2 The alleged citation of the prose passage of Uttara-carita between vi. 30 and pl in the 
prose passage of Anargha”, Prologue verses 6 and 7, made out by Sten Konow (p. 83), is illusory, 
for the verbal resemblance is uncertain. 

8 Daša-rūpaka ad ii. 1 (rāma rāma) = Anargha* iij. 21. The fact that the verse occurs 
in the Mahānātaka, which is notorious for its appropriation of verses from most Rāma- 
dramas, does not invalidate the position. 
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of Rājašsekhara.' The seventh act of Murāri's drama gives a 
rapid description of various well-known places, like Ujjayini, 
‘Varanasi, Kailāsa, Prayāga, Tamraparni on the sea, Campa in 
Gauda, Paficavati, Kundina in Maharastra, and Kāūcī in the 
Dravida country ; but the singular mention of Māhigmatī as the 
seat of the Kalcuris in the Cedi-mandala is curious, and perhaps 
suggests that the poet lived under the patronage of some king 
of that dynasty.’ 
The Anargha-rāghava dramatises the traditional narrative 
of the Ramayana, with very slight modification, in seven acts. 
In a somewhat lengthy Prologue? the author justifies the choice 
of a banal theme, and explains how the splendid subject really 
deserves the epithet Anargha, his own object being to relieve his 
audience, who had enough of horror, terror and disgust, with an 
elevated, heroic and charming composition. The smooth, even 
and excessively poetical, tenour of his writing perhaps bears out 
this claim and supports his own arrogation of the style of Bālā- 
Valmiki; but neither his choice of topic, which has been already 
so forcibly presented by Bhavabhūti, nor his undramatic and 
extravagant treatment, which is tediously prolonged, justifies the 
poet’s confidence and the enthusiastic estimate of his admirers.‘ 


"1 The supposition that Ratnakara refers to Murari in the middle of the 9th century 
in 8 puoning passage of his Hara-vijaya (xxxviii. 68) cannot be supported, as the reference 
is not at all clear. See Bhattanatha Svamin in I4, XLI, 1912, p. 141 and Sten Koncw, loc. cit. 
—~Muréri is also mentioned by Ramacandra, a pupil of Hemacandra (Ist half of the 12th 
century) in his Nātya-darpaņa (p 193) and his Kaumudī.mitrānanda (Prologue); but the 
supposition of Hultzsch (ZDMG, LXXVI, 1921, p. 63) that Ramacandra was Murāri's 
contemporary is not borne out by the terms of the reference. 

2 The Sūtradbārs calls himself Madhyadeéiya. We are told that the wrk was presented 
at the precession (Yatra) of Purugottama ; this cannot, in the absence cf historical knowledge 
of the time of constiuction of the Jagannatha temple ut Puri, refer to that deity in particular. 
There is no satisfactory evidence also for the late Bengal tradition which takes Murari as the 
progenitor«f a class of Bengali Brahmans. 

3 The prolixity of some of the chief decadent dramatists is seen in the length of their 
boastful Prologues, in which they appear to vie with one another. Murāri is moderate in 
having only 13 stanzas, but Rüjaáekhara (in his Bála-rámáyana) has 20 and Jayadeva 28. 

4 The popularity of Murāri's play is attested not only by the citation of anthologists 
but also by the existence of a large number of commentaries on his work, 
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After some poetic, but hyperbolic, compliments exchanged 
between Daśaratha and Visvamitra, the first act of the drama 
ends with the sighs and lamentations of the former at the 
departure of Rama to the hermitage of Visvamitra. The second 
long act, containing more than eighty stanzas, opens with the 
recital of the history of Valin, Ravana, Hanūmat and Tataka by 
means of a lengthy prose conversation, interspersed with verse, 
between two pupils of Viévàmitra. This is followed by the 
appearance of Rama and Laksmana and description by them, in 
a series of verses, of the hermitage, its occupants and their 
doings, as well as of the heat of midday, which, with a singular 
disregard of time, brings us to the evening, toa description of 
sunset, to the approach of Tatak& announced behind the scenes, 
Ràma's reluctant exit to kill her, a description of the fight 
by Laksmana who stays behind on the stage, and Rāma's 
return to describe the moonrise in his turn. The end of the 
glorious day comes with Visvamitra’s suggestion of a visit to 
Mithila, which of course involves a description of the city and 
its ruler. In the third and fourth acts, the motif of Rāvaņa's 
feud and Malyavat's strategy is feebly borrowed from Bhavabhüti, 
but not developed as the basis of dramatic action or unity, to 
the necessity of which Murari seems to be utterly indifferent. 
But he scatters liberally more than sixty sonorous stanzas in 
each of these acts, and spends allhis strength on them. The 
arrival of Rāvaņa's messenger and his discomfiture at Sità's 
Svayamvara, and the subsequent device of Sürpanakhà's disguise 
as Manthara, are elaborated, imitatively but without dramatic skill. 
Then we have grandiose exchange of defiances (again after Bhava- 
bhūti) between Rama and Paraéuráma. Though equally boastful 
and insulting, Para$urāma, however, is not connected with the 
plot by Malyavat’s instigation, and Rama is not as impolite as his 
friends, who carry on the campaign of vituperation from a safe 
distance behind the scenes. In the fifth act, most of Rāma's 
doings in the forest, as well as Sītā's abduction, is reported, till 
Raima appears on the stage lamenting. Valin is made to 
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challenge him to a fight on a somewhat frivolous excuse; and 
Valin’s death and Sugrīva's coronation are again described 
secondhand. Inthe next long act, in which the number of 
stanzas 1s well over eighty, all the incidents from the building 
of the bridge over the ocean to the death of Ravana are 
similarly described by persons on the stage or by voices 
from behind the scenes. But the longest and most actionless 
act is the last, in which the aerial journey of Rama and 
his party to Ayodhya is modelled on Raghu? xiii and the last 
act of the Vulgate text of the Mahāvīra-carita; but the route is 
not only spread over a large number of terrestrial places, but also 
considerably diversified, deliberately for the purpose of poetical 
stanzas, by transporting it to the celestial regions, and by 
including a sight of the Mount Meru, Kailāsa and the 
world of the mon, the poet surpassing himself in this enormous 
act by composing more than one hundred and fifty stanzas. 

It will be seen that there is incredibly little action in a 
work which calls itself a drama, almost everything being 
subordinated fo metrical description and declamation, and the 
epic succession of incidents being panoramically reproduced by 
these means, without the slightest attempt to convert the whole 
into a drama. As mouthpieces chiefly of narration or verse, the 
characters in the play are well known and fixed types. There 
is little interest in the scanty prose dialogues, which are meant 
mostly to furnish information, while the poetical dialogues are 
merely long-drawn-out series of descriptive or sentimental 
monologues; both are hopelessly deficient in dramatic quality and 
effect. The pathos and passion are consequently diffused and 
rhetorical. The designedly profuse and extravagant volleys of 
description and declamation are, of course, excuses for elaborate 
exercise in ornate composition; but reckoning by the poetical 
stanzas alone, which make a total of nearly five hundred and 
forty, the work is more than double the size of the Mālatī- 
mādhava, as well as of the Uttara-rama-cartta, which, lengthy as 
they are, contain two hundred and thirty-four and two hundred 
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fifty-five stanzas respectively. One wonders why the author did 
not attempt writing a regular poem instead. Perhaps the 
distinction was obliterated by the steady and disproportionate 
development of the reflective, narrative and sentimental aspect 
of the drama, of which we see the beginnings already in Bhatta 
Narayana and Bhavabhiti. 

We should like to remember Murari more as an elegant 
poet, capable of turning out harmonious verses, than as a 
dramatist in the proper sense. But even in his poetry we see 
only the last glow of the ashes, and not the bright gleam of the 
older flame of poetry. While everything he writes is facile and 
never ungraceful, he does nothing first-rate. He has a fine gift 
of sonorous words, of pretty but strained conceits and of smooth 
and melodious versification ; but since poetry does not consist 
merely of all these, Murari does not rank high even as a poet. 
In neither sound nor sense does he possess the finer touch 
of imagination and suggestiveness; his sentiment has tenderness, 
but no strangeness, nor always strict tragic quality. The splen- 
did rhetoric of some of his best passages almost excuses the 
enthusiasm of his admirers for a style and treatment full of 
glaring poetic and dramatic inadequacy; but it only pleases, 
and does not thrill, being very seldom rhetoric of the best kind, 
Murari appears to have imitated Bhavabhūti, but he borrows 
Bhavabhūti's prolix sentimentality and looseness without 
profiting by his vigour and dramatic sense; and he does not 
also possess the much higher poetic gift of his great prede- 
cessor. 

If Murari is typical of the decadent Sanskrit dramatists, 
Rājašekhara is perhaps more so ; and some account of his works 
would be profitable for understanding the trend, method and 
treatment of the dramatic writings of this period of decline. 
Rajaéekhara, son of Darduka (or Duhika) and Silavati, is never 
too modest to speak of himself ; and from his works we know a 
great deal about him, his family, his patrons and his career as a 
poet. He belonged to the Yāyāvara family, in which were 
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born poets and scholars like Sūrānanda, Tarala, Kavirāja and 
Akālajalada, the last-named person, famed in the Anthologies, 
being his great-grandfather. His ancestors lived in Maharastra, 
but he himself must have spent much of his lifein the midland 
as the preceptor (Upadhyaya) of king Mahendrapāla and his 
son Mahīpāla of Mahodaya (Kanauj), and later on as a protégé of 
Yuvaràja, who has been identified with Yuvaraja I Keyüravarsa, 
the Kalacuri ruler of Tripuri. The poet's wife, Avantisundari, 
was an accomplished Ksatriya lady of Cahuan family, whom he 
quotes with respect in his Kāvya-mīmāmsā and for whose 
pleasure his Karpüramafijari was composed. But since marriage 
beneath one's own caste is not forbidden for a Brahman, the 
fact need not imply that Rajasekhara himself was a Ksatriya. 
On the other hand, his Ksatriya descent is not negatived by his 
quite compatible position as an Upadhyaya, or by that of his 
father as the Mahàmantrin of some unnamed king. That 
Rajasekhara was a wan of multifarious learning admits of little 
doubt; and he appears to have composed a large number of 
works. In his Bāla-rāmāyaņa (1.2) he describes himself as 
Bàla-kavi and author already of six works, while in his Karpüra- 
maūjarī, the style of Bāla-kavi is repeated with the addition 
of the proud title of Kaviraja, which he himself considers to be 
higher than that ofa Mahakavi. If he began his career as a 
Bāla-kavi, apparently given to him from the word Bala occurring 
in his two epic plays, then these are presumably his early 
productions; but the question whether his Karpūra- 
mafijari or his Viddha-sdlabhaitjikad was the last is difficult to 
determine. Of his six earlier works mentioned in the Bāla- 


1 For a detailed account of Rājatekhara's life and times, see V. 8. Apte, Rajasekhara : 
His Life and Writings, Poona 1896; F. Kielhorn in ET, I, pp. 1€2-179 and J. F. Fleet in TA, 
XVI, pp. 175-78; Sten Konow's ed. of Karpüramafijari, pp. 177-86; Manomoban Ghosh's ed. of 
the same play, pp. Ixv-Ixxi:; 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp.*122.28, 

2 The chronological order of Rajaéekhara’s plays is uncertain. See, besides Sten 
Konow and Ghosh cited above, V. V. Mirashi in Pathak Commemoration Volume, Poona 
1984, p. 359 f. "ë 
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rümüyana, the lost Hara-vilisa, a Kūvya, mentioned and quoted 
by Hemacandra (p.335 comm.) and Ujjvaladatta (ad ii. 28), 
may have been one. Besides his four plays, he also wrote a 
general work of miscellaneous information on poets and poetry, 
named Kāvya-mīmāmsā,! in which there is a reference to 
another work of his, called Bhuvana-koša, for information on 
general geography. From his explicit references to Mahendra- 
pala, Mahīpāla and Yuvarāja, his date has been fixed with some 
certainty at the Jast quarter of the 9th and the first quarter of 
the 10th century. This date is supported by the fact tbat the 
latest writers quoted by Rajasekhara are the Kashmirian Ratnā- 
kara and Anandavardhana, both of whom belong to the middle 
of the 9th century, while the earliest writer to mention Raja- 
Sekhara appears to be the Jaina Somadeva, whose Yašastilaka is 
dated in 960 A.D.? | 

In his Bāla-rāmāyaņa,* which loosely dramatises in ten 
acts the entire story of the Ramdyana up to Rama’s coronation, 
Rajasekhara perpetrates, both by its bulk and execution, an 
appalling monstrosity of a so-called drama. Like Mürari, he 
makes the mistake not only of choosing, with little poetic and 
less dramatic power, a banal epic theme, but also of attempting 
to outdo his predecessors* in scattering, through its entire 
length, the debris of a too fertile talent, which, in the shape of 
unending quantities of descriptive and sentimental verses, come 


1 On this work, see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 195 f. ; ii, p. 866 f. 

1 Rájaéekbarg's plays are also cited anonymously iu the Da£a-rüpaka, and Rāja$ekhsra 
is mentioned in the Udayasundari-katha of Soddhala, composed about the sama time 
(990 A.D.) Most of the Anthology verses ascribed to Rà;asekhara (see Thomas, Kos, 
pp. 81-92) are traceable in his four plays, but a large number remains untraced. The 
untraced memorial verses on Sanskrit poets (in Sūkti-muktāvalī) may or may not belong 
to bim. 

3 Ed. Govindadev Sastri, Benares 1869 (reprinted from the Pandit, Old Series, iii, 
1868.69) ; ed. Jivanarda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1684. But a good edition is still desirable. 

4 Indebtedness to Bhavabhūti is expressly acknowledged, and unmistakable evidence 
of imitation has been shown by Apte, op. cit., p. 87 f; but there can be little doubt that 
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up to a total of nearly seven hundred and eighty. Even the 
Prologue itself, which contains, with its twenty stanzas, a voluble 
account of himself and his indiscernible merits, reaches almost 
to the dimension of an act, while each of the ten acts, averaging 
more than seventy verses and once running up to one hundred, 
has almost the bulk of a small drama! It has been calculated 
that more than two hundred stanzas are in the long Sàrdüla- 
vikridita metre and about ninety in the still longer Sragdharā. 
It is a wonder how such an enormous play could have been 
brought on the stage; but the author takes an evident pride in 
its bulk (i. 12), and recommends it for reading, for whatever 
merit may be found in its diction. In the construction of plot, 
some variation is shown by making Rāvaņa's misdirected passion 
for Sita the prime cause of his feud, the feud itself being con- 
ceived, not originally but after Bhavabhūti, as the central 
motif. This substitution, however, of love and longing for 
mock-heroic ferocity is hardly an improvement. Rāvaņa, with his 
amorousness and his disappointed hope, becomes more ludicrous 
than impressive, and it is not surprising that Paragurama, instead 
of lending him assistance, insults him openly. The diplomacy of 
Malyavat is also repeated from Bhavabhiti with some slight 
variation, such as, the device of bringing about the banishment 
of Rama by Mantharā and the demons in the disguise of Kaikeyī 
and Daéaratha.! The contrivance of a play within a play is also 
borrowed in act iii from Harga and Bhavabhüti. Ravana pines 
away with hopeless créve-ceur; and for his amusement a troupe 
of actors which visits his palace enacts, by happy or unhappy 
chance, a miniature play on the betrothal of Sītā to Rama ; the 
realism of the scene infuriates Rāvaņa, and the play is interrupted. 
The scene is not ineffectively conceived ; but the motif is farcically 
repeated by a second cruder effort, in act v, to amuse Ravana by 


1 This device of tricking by disguise is carried to its ludicrous excess in the Janaki. 
porinaya of Rāmabhadra Dīkgita (17th century), in which Ravana, Sarana, Vidyujjihva 
and 'Tātakā appear in disguise as Rama, Laksmana, Viévamitra and Sītā, so that a con. 
fusion arises when they meet and results in a cheap comedy of errors ! 
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means of marionettes dressed up as Siti, with speaking parrots 
inside! The idea, however, seems to have pleased the author, for 
he again utilises the head of a similar speaking marionette, repre- 
senting the severed head of Sita, as a part of Malyavat's strate- 
gem to frighten the enemies. Rāvaņa”s Viraha, in which he 
demands tidings of his beloved in furor poeticus from nature, the 
seasons, streams and birds, is obviously a faint imitation of 
Purüravas's madness in the Vikramorvastya ; but it 1s as unneces- 
sary as it is tedious. The narrative thereafter drags on with 
a profusion of description, and there is little action throughout. 
In the last act, Rājasekhara describes, after Murari, in nearly a 
hundred stanzas, the aerial tour of Rama and his party, which 
includes a visit also to the world of the moon. 

Rajagekhara’s second epic play, the Bāla-bhārata,* which is 
also called Pracanda-pándava (1.8), was probably projected, on the 
game scale and plan, to be a companion Nataka on the Maha- 
bhārata story ; but, mercifully, it is left incomplete. Of the 
two acts which remain, the first describes the Svayamvara of 
Draupadi ; the second deals with the gambling scene, ill-treat- 
ment of Draupadi and departure of the Pandavas to the forest ; 
but, with the exception of a few well turned verses, there is 
nothing remarkable in the fragment. 

The two remaining plays are smaller works in four acts, 
and resemble each other in form and substance. The first, 
Karpūramaūjarī,* is called a Sattaka (1.6), and the second, 
Viddha-šālabhatijikā,* a Nātikā ; but the distinction does not 
appear to be substantial between the two types, except that the 


) Rd. C. Cappeller, Strassburg, 1885; ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP; 
Bombay 1887 (included in their ed. of Karpūra", seo below). 

1 Hd. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, with comm. (incomplete) of Vasudeva, NSP, 
Bombay 1887 (also contains Bala-bhdrata) ; ed. Sten Konow, with Eng. trs. and notes by 
C. R. Lanman, Harvard Orient. Ser, Cambridge Mass., 1901; ed. Manomohan Ghosh, 
Calcutta Uuiv., 1939. Also ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vii (1872-78). 

5 Hd. Vamanaoharya in the Pandit, Old Series, vi-vii (1871-78); ed. B. R. Arte, with 
comm, of Nārāyaņa Dīkgita (18th century), Poona 1886; Eng. trs. by L. H. Gray in JAOS, 
XXVII, 1906, pp. 1-71. A critical edition of this work is desirable, | 
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former is written entirely in Prakrit.! The theme in both the 
plays is the traditional amorous intrigue of court-life; but the flat 
rehandling would have made the plays insignificant had there 
not been song, dance, poetry and sentiment, even if the poetry 
is affected and the sentiment puny. There is an attempt at 
novelty in some scattered scenes and incidents, but the influence 
of Harsa’s Ratnāvalī is unmistakable. The influence, however, 
has not proved advantageous; for, being weakly imitative, the 
treatment lacks vividness and coherence, the plot is poorly 
managed, and the characterisation is distinctly feeble. In the 
Karpūramatijarī, we have the conventional story of king Canda- 
pala’s light-hearted, but extremely sentimental, amour with a 
lovely maiden of unknown status, the machinations of the 
‘Vidiisaka and the maiden's girl-friend to bring about the meeting 
of the lovers who pine helplessly for each other, the jealousy 
of the queen and the heroine’s imprisonment, the final union 
and the queen’s acceptance of the situation with the discovery 
that the heroine is a princess and her cousin and that marriage 
with her would lead to her husband’s attainment of paramount 
sovereignty. The important variations are that thereis no plot- 
ting minister behind the scheme, that the heroine is brought 
on the scene and into the palace by the Tantric powers of the 
queen’s spiritual guide, Bhairavānanda, that the king’s access 
to the imprisoned girl is secured by making a subterranean 
passage, that another such passage is made enabling the prisoner 
to play an amusing, but silly, game of hide-and-seek with the 
queen, and that the queen is made to consent to the union by a 
hardly worthy trick played on her by her own preceptor Bhairav- 
ānanda. 


1 The author himself states that the only difference is that the connecting scenes 
(Pravefakas and Viskambhakas) are wanting in the Sattaka. It is suggested that a distinct 
kind of dancing was used init. This play is practically the only example of the type we 
have. See Chintaharan Chakravarti in THQ, VII, 1031, p. 169f for a discussion of the 
nature of the Sattaka. The definition of the Sdhitya-darpana is merely a generalisation 
of the characteristios of the present play. 
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We have the same general scheme of courtly comedy in 
the Viddha-šālabhaūjikā ; but the intrigue is perhaps more 
varied between the two plays of Rajasekhara than between the 
two similar plays of Harsa. The unknown maiden, of course, 
turns out in the end to be a cousin becoming the co-wife ; but a 
better device is adopted in making her a hostage sent by her royal 
father to the palace of king Vidyādharamalla in the disguise 
of a boy, changing her name from Mrgankavali to Mrganka- 
varman., (We have the old ruse of the minister Bhāgurāyaņa 
(after Yaugandharāyaņa) in arranging matters in such a way 
that the king falls headlong in love with the beautiful maiden. 
This is achieved through the motif of a dream-vision, which 
turns out to be an actual fact brought about by the minister’s 
contrivance. The statue-device, from which the play takes its 
name, isin the same way not original, nor is it effectively 
employed as a central incident or motive. The entrance of the 
heroine is too long delayed, as she does not make her appearance 
till the middle of the third act and does not actually meet the 
king till a quarter of the fourth act is over. The usual complica- 
tions and luxuriant descriptions of love, longing and secret 
meeting follow ; and there is nothing remarkable in them, except 
the trick which the king’s friend, the Vidügaka, plays on the 
queen's foster-sister Mekhalà and the queen's induced design 
to avenge it by marrying the king to the boy of unsuspected sex, 
thereby outwitting herself by letting the king have what he 
desired. This last idea has points in its favour, but it is too much 
to make the dénouement follow from a puerile subsidiary incident 
concerning the Vidügaka alone, while the king is kept strangely 
in ignorance about the true import of the pretended marriage. 

It must be admitted that Rajasekhara has more inventive- 
ness than Murāri, but, like Murari, his style and treatment are 
chaotically poetic, rather than sensibly dramatic. In spite of a 
certain individuality and distinction, the note is essentially imi- 
tative; the foot-marks of Harga, Bhavabhüti and even Murāri 
are too clear to be mistaken. Rājasekhara claims the title of 
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Kavirāja and traces his poetic descent from the Adi-kavi through 
Bhartrmentha and Bhavabhiti, but this is only a mournful 
example of a bad poet and still worse dramatist not hesitating 
to put his own price on himself. Barring stray passages and 
incidents, Rājasekhara's Rāma-drama, which mistakes quantity 
for quality, is an enormity in every sense. It would perhaps be 
unjust to criticise bis two comedies of court-intrigue equally 
severely for lack of dramatic quality. Allowances should be 
made for the suggestion that they are conceived more as specta- 
cular sentimental entertainments, having a slight plot, than as 
well-constructed plays, and that the main stress should be laid 
rather on beauty of diction and versification than on action and 
characterisation. But, apart from the fact that _Rajasekhara’s 
poetry is facile and shallow, his diction conventional and his 
ideas full of far-fetched conceits, his two small plays of court-life 
lack the main interest of a comedy of intrigue, which should 
depend on a succession of lively incidents and lightly sketched 
pictures. The elaborate anatomy of theatrical passion, set forth 
in an equally elaborate mass of reflective and sentimental stanzas, is 
not only monotonous but hamper and disorganise the little action 
which the plays possess. The majority of these verses are, of 
course, out of place in a drama, but the illegitimate attraction of 
rhetorical poetry and tumid sentiment makes the author introduce 
them merely for the purpose of unnecessary display of his own 
skill and learning. 

Rajasekhara is conscious of this blemish of unnecessarily 
prolonged elaboration, which reaches its impossible limit in his 
Bāla-rāmāyaņa, but he thinks (i. 12) that the main question 
is excellence of expression. In actual practice, however, this 
excellence degenerates into a varied and ingenious stylistic 
exercise and an entire disregard of all sense of proportion and 
propriety. His forte is not dramatic construction, nor is his 
hand competent to create living characters, but it is his inordi- 
nate love of style which kills all reality and vividness of his 
attempts in these directions. The pallid heroes and faint 
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heroines are conventional, and fail to be impressive with 
their sentimental effusiveness; Ravana, with his amorous and 
pseudo-heroic rant, is no better; Bhāgurāyaņa is an insipid edition 
of Yaugandharayana; while his typical Vidiisakas are tedious 
with their pointless jokes and still more tasteless antics. The 
enlarged form of pathos and sentiment becomes a muddle of 
the lachrymose and the rhetorical. In fairness, it must be 
said, however, that Ràjasekhara can write elegant and swinging 
verses, and the introduction of song and dance diversifies the 
banality of his themes and sentimental outpourings. He has 
a considerable vocabulary of fine words and a fund of quaint 
conceits both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, which bear out his boast 
that he is a master of languages. His decided ability to handle 
elaborate metres in Sanskrit and Prakrit, especially his favourite 
Sārdūlavikrīdita (to which must be added GSragdbarā and 
Vasantatilaka), justly deserves Ksemendra's praise. Although 
his pictures of sunset, dawn and midday, or of the beroine's 
beauty and the hero’s love-lorn condition, or of battles and 
mythical] places, lose their interest on account of their artificial 
character, yet his weakness for elaborate description gives us 
some heightened, but vivid, accounts of the various aspects of 
court-life, its pleasures and its luxury. But hàjasekhara does 
not seem to possess much critical sense, nor even the grace to 
be ashamed of faults which he has not the virtue to avoid. 
Even in poetry, for which he claims merit, his art is supremely 
conscious. His verses are often pleasant and always readable, 
but seldom touching ; and he flings out fine things and foolish 
things in copia verborum with equal enthusiasm or equal 
indifference. The rhetoricians and anthologists quote his verses 
with considerable admiration (though not always without censure) ; 
but even his best passages seek and receive applause more by 
meretricious rhetorical contrivances than by genuine poetic quality. 
He deliberately models his style and even copies from the splendid 
examples of poetiy and drama of his predecessors, but he fails 
to transfer to his own works their ease and brilliancy. 
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3. DRAMAS WITH LEGENDARY THEMES AND 
COMEDIES OF COURT-LIFE 


The popularity of Murari and Rājasekhara gave a charter 
to the production of a series of plays on the same worn out 
legendary and fictitious themes with greater artificiality and less 
dramatic power. Most of these plays are dramas of the Nataka 
form, and also some Vyayogas, which derive their themes from 
the two Epics and the Puranas; while a few Natikas still 
continue the tradition of the comedy of court-life. The number 
of Epic and Purànic plays is fairly large, but there is none of 
real merit which deserves detailed notice, although some of them 
are not altogether negligible and still retain their limited popu- 
larity. They do not fail entirely on the literary side, but as 
specimens of dramatic writing, they are mostly imitative and 
poor ; and over all of them presides the artificiality of decadence. 

The Prasanna-rāghava of Jayadeva! is one such typical 
drama of this period, which is consciously based on earlier 
models, and stands for ever in a fatal bracket with the Anargha- 
rüghava of Muràri. 'The author is to be distinguished from 
several other Jayadevas, known to literary history, by his self- 
description that he was the son of Mahadeva of Kaundinya Gotra 
and Sumitrā. His date is uncertain, but he can be assigned 
roughly to the 18th century.” Although in 1.18 he refers to his 
proficiency in logic, as well as in poetry, his identity with the 
logician Jayadeva Pakgadhara of Mithilà lacks proof; but he is 
certainly the author of a popular text-book on rhetoric, known 
as Candrüloka, from which he probably took the surname of 
Pīyūgavarga. In rhetorical charm and smoothness of verse,’ the 


1867.69); ed. K..P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1914 (1st ed. 1898); ed S. M. Paranjpe and N. 8. 
Panse, Poona 1894. 

2 See 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, p. 215 f. 

3 Jeyadeva fuvours mostly the shorter Vasantatilaka metre, but the elaborate Sárdüla- 
vikridita comes next. He shows much metrical variety and skill, and employs Svāgatā which 
is rare in the earlier drama. 
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play, like that of Murari, is naturally not wanting; but it exhi- 
bits the same lack of dramatic sense, being deficient in unity of 
action and characterisation, and the same diffuse style and 
treatment. It adds more mannerisms and more insignificant 
(and even ludicrous) ideas and incidents. Jayadeva has no diffi- 
culty, for instance, in making a pupil of Yājūavalkya overhear 
the conversation of bees in Sanskrit, or in bringing the Asura 
Bana, unnecessarily, as an insolent rival to Ravana for the hand 
of Sītā even before Rama is thought of as such, or in arranging, 
after Dusyanta and Sakuntalā, a preliminary meeting of Rama 
and Sītā, in which they admire the union of the Vasanti creeper 
and the mango-tree and whisper words of love, even before 
Siva’s bow is lifted ! After Sītā's abduction, Rama is all but 
mad, and demands, after the approved style of Purūravas, his 
beloved from the moon and the birds, untīl a Vidyādhara, by his 
power of magic, shows the events of Lanka and gives ocular 
demonstration of Sita’s faithfulness and chastity. The coals at 
the fire-ordeal turn into pearls; and there is at the end the 
inevitable aerial journey of Rama and his party. Some of the 
incidents in the play are of course, reported instead of being 
represented, but mercifully Jayadeva is not so prolix in descrip- 
tion and declamation as Murari and Rājasekhara. His play 
attains a comparatively respectable dimension, the total number 
of verses being three hundred and ninety-two, although the last 
act alone includes ninety-four verses. The only novel feature, 
however, of the play is the interesting spectacular scene of the 
five river-goddesses gathered round the ocean, but it is loosely 
connected with the main action. 

Of the existence of several Rama-dramas even before the 
12th century we have only meagre information from the Nātya- 
darpana, in which Rāmacandra and Gunacandra! mention and 


1 Both were pupils of the Jaina Ācārya Hemacandra and lived in the times of Kumāra- 
pala and Ajayapala (c. 1143.76 A.D.). Rimacandra is the reputed author of a hundred 
works, including no less than eleven dramas. See introd. to Nala-vilāsa and Náfya. 
darpana, ed. Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1926, 1929, 
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quote from the Jümadagnya-jaya (Vyāyoga), from the Abhinava- 
rüghava (Nàtaka) of Ksirasvimin, pupil of Bhattendurāja and 
from Kundamālā (Nataka) of Vīranāga, besides from Rama- 
candra's own Raghu-vilāsa and Raghavabhyudaya (both Natakas). 
None of these is available, except the Kunda-mala.’ This drama 
has the same theme, in six acts, as Bhavabhūti's Uttara-rāma- 
carita, on which it is obviously modelled; but there is hardly 
anything remarkable in its style and treatment except the pretty 
but ineffective device of a garland of Kunda flowers as a token of 
recognition. The other Rama-dramas are even much less 
interesting, and when they are not imitative they are insigni- 
ficant. Most of them are still in manuscript. Of the published 
and better known of these, the Unmatta-rāghava,* called a 
Prekgāņaka, of Bhāskara is a curious little play in one act, 
which describes  Ràma's search and maddened soliloquies 
(obviously after Purüravas of Kalidasa) on Sità's transformation 
into a gazelle by the curse of the ever irascible sage Durvāsas 
and her recovery with the help of Agastya. The Adbhuta- 
darpana® in ten acts, of Mahadeva, son of Krsna Sūri of the 
Kaundinya Gotra, who belonged to Tanjore towards the middle of 
the l7th century, begins with Angada's mission to Ràvana and 
ends with Ràma's coronation, the work deriving its title from the 
interesting device of a magic mirror (conceived after Prasanna- 
rüghava iv) which shows to Rama the happenings at Janka. 


1 Ed. M. Ramkrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Daksiņabhāratī Series, 
Madras 1923. The attribution to Dinnāga is unauthentic. See S. K. De in JRAS, 1924, 
pp. 663-64; Woolner in ABORI, XV, pp. 236-39 and S. K. Dein ibid, XVI, 1935, p. 168. 
The work is quoted in the Sahitya-darpana vi. 96 (= Prologue, stanza 2, with prose). There 
are passages in the drama obviously imitative of Kālidāsa, Bhavabhūti and Banabhatta; and 
it shows little dramatic power. 

3 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1925. It was composed to 
entertain an assembly of Jearned men who had come to do honour to Vidyāraņya. If this 
Vidyāraņya is identical with the famous scholar of that name, then the work may be 
assigned to the 14th century. In his Kāvyānušāsana (p. 97, comm.), Hemacandra quotes 
a passage from a drama entitled Unmatta-rāghava, but the passage is not traceable in 
Bhāskars's work. ja 

3 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1906. The author's teacher Balakrena 
yasa contemporary of Nīlakaņtha, whose Nilakaņtha-vijaya Campi is dated 1636 A.D, 
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The Janaki-parinaya’ of Mahadeva’s contemporary, Rāmabhadra 
Diksita, son of Yajfiaràma Diksita and pupil of Nilakantha 
Diksita, 1s in seven acts, and bas the only peculiarity of introduc- 
ing a curious but silly jumble of confusing disguises, adopted by the 
Raksasas masquerading as Viávàmitra, Rama, Laksmana and Oita.’ 
The plays which deal similarly with the Mahabharata 
legends are also numerous, but they do not call for any detailed 
account. The industrious Kashmirian polymath Kgemendra, 
towards the second half of the 11th century, mentions a Citra- 
bhārata (Nātaka) * composed by himself, which has not survived. 
The other polymath Ramacandra, pupil of the Jaina Ācārya 
Hemacandra, has left behind Nala-vildsa,* a Nàtaka in seven 
acts, on the well-worn story of Nala, and the Nirbhaya-bhima,' 
«a one-act Vyāyoga on the story of the slaying of the Baka-demon; 
but both are laboured compositions by one who was well versed 
in dramaturgic rules. The Kerala prince Kulasekhara, whose 
date is uncertain but who probably lived between the first half 
of the 10th and the first half of the 12th century,* produced two 
plays, named Tapatī-samvaraņa " and Subhadrà-dhanafijaya,* the 


1 Printed many times. Ed. Laksmana Suri, Tanjore 1906, Ramabhadra also wrote 
a Bhápa called Srngāra-tilaka (ed. Kedarnath and V. L. Panashikar, NSP, Bombay 1910, 
which see for an account of the aut!or) See T. 8. Kuppusvami Sastri in JA, XXXIII, 
1904, p. 1:6 f, 176 f. Content of the drama summarised by Lévi, p. 286 f. 

3 The Datangada and Mahdnataka will be deslt with below, under Dramas of an 
Irregular Type. 

3 Aucityavicāra” ad 31; Kavikanthabharana v. 1. Also a Kanaka-janaki, probably a 
drama, cited in the last work, apparently on the Ramayana story. 

4 Ed G K. Srigondekar, Gatkwad's Orient. Ser., Baroda, 1926. It also uses the 
device of inset play. On the Nala-legend, Ksemiávara also appears to have written a Naiga- 
dhānanda in seven acts (MS, dated 1611 A.D., noticed by Peterson, Three Reports, pp. 340- 
42). Other plays on the same theme, like the Bhaumi-parinaya of Ratnakheta Dīkgita are not 
yet in print, but the Nala-caritra of Nilakentha Dikgita (about 1686 A.D.), in seven acts, 
is edited by C. Sankararama Sastri, Bālamanoramā Press, Madras 1925. 

| Ed. Haragovinda Das, Yaéovijya Granthamālā no. 19, Benares, Viro Era 2437 
(1911 A.D.). 

6 K. Rama Pisharoti (IHQ, VII, 1931, p. 319.30) would place the dramatist at the close 
of the 7th and beginning of the 8th century A.D , but his argumenta are not convincing. 

7 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri with the comm. of Sivarāma, Trivandrum Sansk. Ser., 1911. 

6 Ed, T. Ganapati Sastri, with comm, of Sivaráma, Trivandrum Bansk. Ser., 1912, 
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titles of which sufficiently explain their respective themes. The 
first, which deals with the legend of the Kuru king Samvarana 
and Tapatī, daughter of the sun-god, is rather a narrative in a 
loose dramatic form of six acts, utilising the conventional devices 
of the vision of the beloved in dream, meeting of lovers in the 
course of a royal hunt, the inevitable longing and sentimenta- 
lities, union, abduction and final reunion, with plenty of super- 
natural and marvellous incidents; while the second selects a 
theme, which has erotic and heroic possibilities, but less drama- 
tic quality, and which does not improve by conventional treat- 
ment in five acts. Another Kerala prince Ravivarman, alias 
Samgrāmadhīra, of Kolambapura (Quillon), born in 1265 A.D., 
derives his story of Krsna's son from the Hari-vamša and the 
Puranas in his five-act drama Pradyumnabhyudaya.' Though 
the plot is scanty and conventionally constructed, it is interesting 
for its device of making Pradyumna join a troupe of actors in 
order to get an entry into the inaccessible city of Prabhàvati's 
father, and in introducing a play within play for the first sight 
of the lovers at a theatre; it also shows some dramatic sense and 
use of prose, as well as moderation in the size of the acts and in 
number of sentimental and descriptive stanzas; but one whole 
act is devoted to the elaboration of the lovers’ longings, and the 
general artificiality of style and treatment cannot be mistaken. 
The Yuvaraja Prahladanadeva, son of Ya$odhara and brother 
Dhārāvarga, ruler of Candravati, wrote a Vyāyoga, entitled 
Pārtha-parākrama,* in about 1208 A.D. It dramatises in one 
act the martial story of Arjuna s recovery of the cows of Virāta 
raided by the Kurus ; but allowing the merit of smooth verses, 
which the author himself claims, it does not deserve any special 
recognition. The same theme in the same form of a Vyāyoga 


1 Ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sansk, Ser.,1910. On the sutbor see Kielhorn 
in Epi. Ind., IV, p. 146 f. 

3 Hd. C. D. Dalal, Gsekwad's Orient, Ber., Baroda 1917. It was enacted on the occasion 
of the festival of Acaleévara, the tutelary deity of Mannt Abu. The prince is extolled by 
Bomeávars in his Surathotsava, 
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is attempted also by Kaficanacarya, son of Narayana, in bis 
Dhanafjaya-vijaya ;* and the story of Subhadra’s elopement is 
adopted for dramatisation in one act by Madhava Bhatta, son of 
Maudaleévara Bhatta and Indumati, in his Subhadrā-haraņa 
(called a Srīgadita),* but with no better success. The Draupadi 
legend is similarly dramatised in two acts by Vijayapāla, son of 
SiddLapàla, who was a contemporary of the Caulukya Kumira- 
pāla,* in his Draupadī-svayamvara,* but there is little originality 
in the handling of the old story. The Saugandhikd-harana® of 
Vi$vanatha, a protégé of the Kakatiya ruler Prataparudra of 
Warangal (about 1291-1322 A.D.), is a lively one-act Vyāyoga, 
like the Kalyāņa-saugundhika ° of the Kerala author Nīlakaņtba, 
both of which deal with Bhima’s encounter and vehement alter- 
cation with Hanūmat, bis unknown half-brother, in his adven- 
ture of fetching the Saugandhikà flowers for Draupadi from a 
mysterious lake belonging to Kubera.' 

The allied Krsna legend also claims a large number of plays. 
Perhaps on account of the more emotional nature of the theme, 
some variation is noticeable, but most of the plays are late and 
are not of much interest. Besides the Gopāla-keli-cundrikā of 


1 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1885, 1911. On the author, see Sten 
Konow, p. 118. 

3 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888. As a MS of the work 
belongs to Samvat 1667 (=1610 A.D.), the work is earlier than that date, and possibly la Sr 
than that of the Sahitya darpana vi, whose definition of Srigadita it follows. 

3 See E. Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXV, 1921, pp. 67-68. 

4 Ed. Muni Jinavijaya, Jaina Ātmānanda Sabha, Bhavnagar 1918. The work utilises 
the device of splitting up 8 verse and distributing its parts to different persons as a continuous 
metricel dialogue. — Hastimalla, pupil of Govindabhatta, wrote about 1290 A.D. in Southern 
India two epic diamas, Vikrānta kaurava in six acts and Matthilī-kalyāņa in five aeta. 
Both these works have been printed in Man.kacandra Digambara Grunthamālā, but they are 
of only modest merit. 

6 Ed. Bivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902. 

6 Ed. L. D. Barnett in BSOS, TII, 1923, pp. 33-50 (Roman characters) ; ed. L. Sarup, 
Hindi Press, Lahore, no date. It is also a Vyáyoga in one act. The common source of both 
these works is of course the Vanaparavan. The author was probably a contemporary of 
Kulaéekhara Varman of Kerala (see introd. to A$carya-cūdāmaņi, p. 9). 

? For other Mahābhārata plays, see Sten Konow, pp. 102 f. 

è For a list of Kpgna-dramas, which are still in manuscript, see Sten Konow, pp. 90-102, 
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Ramakrsna, to be mentioned presently, we have the Yādavābhyu- 
daya of the. indefatigable Rāmacandra, not yet published but 
metioned in his Nātya-darpaņa, the Krgna-bhakti-candrika’ of 
Anantadeva, son of Apadeva, the Rukmini-parinaya ? (in five 
acts) of Ramavarman Vañci of Travancore (1755-87 A. D.), 
the Vaidarbhī-vāsudeva ° of Sundararaja, son of Varadaraja 
(also of Kerala), the Rukmini-harana of Sega Cintamani, son of 
Sesa Nrsimha (before 1675 A D.), the Vrsabhānujā * (a four act 
Natika) of Kayastha Mathurādāsa, and Kamsa-vadha ° (in seven 
acts) of Sesa Krsna, son of Nrsimha. The Caitanya movement 
of Bengal and Orissa also produced, towards the middle of 
the 16th century, some devotional plays on Krsna-Bhakti, 
among which mention may be made of the Vidagdha-mādhava 
(in seven acts), the Lalita-Mādhava (in ten acts) and Dāna-keli- 
kaumudi* (called a Bhāņikā without acts division) of Ripa 
Gosvāmin, and the Jagannātha-vallabha" (in five acts) of 
Ramananda-raya. The first three works are deliberate attempts 
to illustrate the doctrinal nuances of the emotional Bhakti in 
terms of the old romantic Krsna-legend, while the last work 
describes itself as a Samgita-nàtaka and contains Padāvalis or 
songs in imitation of those of Jayadeva. There can be no 
doubt that these works constitute a departure, and are inspired by 
great devotional fervour of a refined erotico-religious character, 


Ed. Kavyetibása-samgraha, Poona 1878-88; also ed. Granthamálà, Bombay 1887. 
Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894. 

Ed. Tinnevelli, 1888 

Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1895; also ed. in the Pandit, Old 
Series, iii-iv (1868-69), The author probably flourished in the 15th century. 

5 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, The author lived in the 
time of Akbar and wrote the work for Todar Mall's aon. 

6 Allthese works are published by the Radbaraman Press, Berhampur, Murshidabad, 
in Bengali characters, respectively in 1924, 1902 and 1926. The Vidagdha-müdhava is 
also ed. Bhavadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1908; it was composed in 1583 A.D. 
The author was a disciple of Cailenya and one of the recognised Gosvāmins who 
systematised the dogmas and doctrines of the cult (see 8. K. De, introd. to Padyāvalī, Dacca 
1984). 

1 Ed. Redhsraman Press, Berbampur-Murshidsbad 1882 (in Bengali characters). 
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as well as by acute scholastic learning (a strange combination !) ; 
but their interest is other than literary, and they have little 
pretension to the dramatic in the proper sense.' 

On wider mythological subjects, itis more difficult to single 
out any striking work out of some forty, which are known to 
exist, but very few of which are in print. The Hara-keli of 
the Cāhamāna king, Vīsaladeva Vigraharāja of Sakambhari 
(Sambhar), has the same theme as Bharavi’s poem, but it is only 
partially preserved in a stone-inscription * at Ajmere; while his 
protégé Somadeva, in the first half of the 12th century, wrote a 
similarly preserved Nataka (engraved in 1153 A.D.) named 
Lalīta-vigraharāja, in honour of the king, describing the king's 
love for princess Desaladevi of Indrapura. The Parvati-parinaya, 
which we have already mentioned, is an unoriginal and un- 
doubtedly late production, while there is little merit in the Rati- 
manmatha (a Nataka in five acts) of Jagannatha, son of 
Balakrsna and Laksmi and pupil of Kàmesvara. Out of the 
plays which deal with the Purana story of Hariécandra, the 
Satya-hariscandra * (in six acts) of Ramacandra, pupil of Ācārya 
Hemacandra, is of the same character as his Nala-vilasa men- 
tioned above. The Camda-kausika ° of Acàrya Ksemigvara deals 


1 For a detailed account of these works and authors see 8. K. De, Early History of 
the Vaignava Faith in Bengal, ch. vii. 

3 F, Kielhorn, Bruchstücke indischer Schauspiele in Inschriften zu Ajmere, Berlin 
1901; Sanskrit Plays, partly preserved as inscriptions at Ajmere, in IA, XX, 1601, pp. 201.19 
(part of the text in Roman characters) ; also in NGGW, 1893, pp. 552-70 (Lalitavigraharāja, 
Text Roman). 

3 Ed. Granthamálà iit-v, Bombay 1890-91. The Manmatha-mohana of Rama of the 
Kauéikayana Gotra (ed. with summary of contents by R. Schmidt in ZDMG, LXIII, 1909, 
p. 4C9 f, 629 f) deals with the same theme of Siva's temptation, but it is probably a late work, 
one of its MSS being dated 1820 A.D. 

4 Ed. B. R. Apte and S. V. Puranik, NSP, Bombay 1898, 1909. The work is cited in 
his Nāļya-darpaņa. 

5 Ed. Jaganmohan Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1867 (reprinted by Jivananda Vidyasagar, 
Calcutta 1884); ed. in Litho MS form, Krishna Sastri Gurjara Press, Bombay 1860; trs. into 
German verse under the title Kausika's Zorn by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1888. Ksemiévara 
describes himself as Āeārya; but his father’s nume is not given. 
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with the same theme in five acts, but there is nothing dis- 
tinctive in its style and treatment. Ksemisvara was probably 
a younger contemporary of Rājasekhara ; for a verse in 
the Prologue states that the work was composed and produced 
at the court of Mahīpāla, who is sometimes taken to be Mahīpāla 
of Bengal, but who is probably the same as Ràájaéekhara's 
patron, Mahipàla Bhuvanaikamalla of Kānyakubja.* The play 
works out the effect of a curse of the irascible sage Visvamitra 
upon the upright king Hariácandra, who unwittingly offends 
him ; it involves the loss of kingdom, wife and child, but ends in 
restoration of everything to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
There is some interest in the idea of trial of character by 
suffering, but the piling up of disasters as an atonement of what 
appears to be an innocent offence unnecessarily prolongs the 
agony, and the divine intervention at the end is, as usual, 
dramatically too flat. The story itself, despite its pathos, lacks 
dramatic quality, and improves very little by the poor execution 
and mediocre poetry of Ksemiávara. The Jaina form of the 
Buddhist legend of the sacrifice of Sibi (the name changed to 
Vajrāyudha) is similarly dramatised in one act, with a Jaina 
background, by Ācārya Bālacandra,* a pupil of Haribhadra Sari, 


1 Suggested by H. P. Sastri (Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mss. in ASB, vii, Calcutta 1934), 
on the ground that the Prologue speaks of king Mabīpāla as having diiven away (in 
1023 A.D.), the Karņātakas, who, in Sastri’s opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra 
Cola I, or the Karņātakas why came in the train of Cedi kings at a later v me, It is noteworthy 
that the two oldest palm-leaf manuscripts of the drama, dated respectively in 1250 and 1887 
A.D., were found in Nepal, and that the only Alamkāra work which cites the drama is the 
Sáhitya-darpama of Visvanātha, which belongs to Orissa in the first half of the 16th 
century. 

2 Pischel in Gēttingieche gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, p. 1220 f. Kseinigvara's assertion of 
his patron's victory over the Karņātaka's is explained as the courtier's version of the conflict 
with Rāstrakūta Indra IIT, who for his part claims victory over Kanyakubja (TA, XXVI, 
pp. 175-79). See discussion of the question by S. K. Aiyangar in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Comm. 
Vol , Orientalis, pt. 2, p 559 f; R. D. Baner‘i, Palas of Bengal, p. 78, JBORS, XIV, p. 612 f; 
J. C. Ghosh in Ind. Culture, LI, pp. 354-66; K. A. Niikantha, Sastri in JORM, VI, pp. 191.98 
and Ind. Culture, II, pp. 797.99, . 

3 See E: Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXXV, 1941, p. 68. 
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in his Karuņā-vajrāyudha ,' but it is not necessary to linger over 
this and other specimens of mythological plays.’ 

The Nātikā, which generally deals with stories of court-life 
of a legendary or fictitious character, appears to have induced 
even a smaller number of imitations, and the type is found even 
more rigidly fixed by the works of Harga and Rajasekhara. 
There is still some literary skill in turning out fine verses, 
but the specimens that we possess are poorly conventional. 
They all speak the same language and have the same set of 
situations, feelings and ideas. In their tragic interest they 
court the hopelessly unreal, in their comedy the insipidly 
banal. A bare notice of a few typical plays will, therefore, 
suffice, Ksemendra speaks of a Lalita-ratna-màlà, written 
by himself, probably on the Udayana legend, but the work 
has not been recovered. The Nātya-darpaņa also mentions a 
few Nātikās, now lost, namely, Anangavati (p. 158), Indulekha 
(p. 114) and Kaušalikā by Bhavatanucūdā Bhatta (p. 30), as 
well as Vanamala by Ràmacandra himself (p. 171). Of extant 
plays, some comparatively early works may be briefly noticed 
here, just to indicate their general tenor and treatment. The 
first is the Karnasundari* of the Kashmirian Bihlana, who 
belonged to the second half of the 11th century, and apparently 
wrote this work as a compliment to the Caulukya Karnadeva 
Trailokyamalla of Anhilvad (1064-94 A.D.), whose actual 
marriage to a princess it celebrates under the guise of a romantic 
story. In four acts it rehandles, with little originality, the old 
theme of the king falling in love, first in a dream and then in 
a picture, with Karnasundari, who is introduced into the palace 


1 Ed. MuniCaturvijaya, Jaina Atmananda  Granthamilà, Bhavbagar 1916. It is 
called a Nàtaka, but like the Dūtāngada mentioned below, it consists of only a Prastāvanā 
and one long act containing 135 stanzas. It is thus an irregular play hsviog no act-division, 
aud the long descriptive stage-direction (in 8 printed lines) on p. 22 is interesting in thie 
connexion, 

3 The Kuvalaydéva legend is also dealt with by some later plays of the 17th century, 
for which, as well as for other mythological dramas, see Sten Konow, pp. 103-107. 

$ Aucitya-vicāra, ad 21. 

4 Ed, Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1888, 
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through the usual minister’s intrigue, of the yueen’s jealousy and 
attempt to marry the king, in revenge, toa boy in the heroine’s 
disguise, frustrated by the minister’s clever but expected substitu- 
tion of the real person,—a poor recast obviously of the Ratnāvalī 
and the Vīddha-šālabhaūjikā. A similar theme, as well as treat- 
ment, is also seen in the Pārtjātamaūjarī * or Vijayašrī of 
Madana, surnamed Bāla-sarasvatī, of Gauda, who was a 
preceptor of the Paramāra king Arjunavarman of Dhara, and 
belonged to the first quarter of the 13th century. The play, 
composed at about 1213 A.D., is recovered incomplete, but it 
appears to be a distinct imitation of the Ratndvalt. The only 
variation in the general scheme is that it takes (like Karņasundarī) 
the contemporary king himself as the hero, and that the unknown 
beloved, apparently a girl not of royal blood but made into a 
princess by the fiction of reincarnation, is introduced into the palace 
in the form of a miracle and picturesque allegory of a garland of 
Parijata flowers,’ dropping on the breast of the victorious king 
and changing into a beautiful maiden! A similar device of a magic 
lotus, presented to the queen, in which the heroine is discovered, 
is found in the Kamalinī-kalahamsa* of Rajacüdàámani Diksita, 
a prolific South Indian writer, who was the son of Satyamangala 
Ratnakheta Srīnivāsādhvarin and flourished under Raghunātha 
Nayaka of Tanjore in the earlier part of the 17th century: but 
the play is a close imitation, in four acts, of Viddha-salabhanjika, 
and introduces the well worn motifs of dream-vision, love in 
a picture, statue of the heroine, the jealous queen’s attempt to 
marry the king in revenge to a disguised boy, who of course 
turns out to be the heroine, and the ultimate discovery of her 


1 Only the first two acts which remain are edited by E. Hultzsch, Leipzig and Bombay 
1906. As these two acts are preserved in stone-inscription at Dbārā (1211-1215 A.D.), it 
probably contains a historical reference to Arjunavarman's marriage with the Caulukya 
princess, daughter of Bhimadeva II of Aņahillapātaka. 

3 The name of the Princess itself probably suggested to the poet the idea of her 
miraculous appesrance, as a piecs of graceful compliment. 

3 Ed. Srī-vāņīvilāss Press, Srirangam 1917, with an introd. by T. H. Kuppusvamy 
Sastry on the author and his works. See also 8, K, De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. 807-8. 
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status as a princely cousin of the queen; there is some stylistic 
display but little originality or variety. We shall close this 
account with a passing mention of the Mrgankalekha' of 
Visvanatha, son of Trimaladeva, as one of the latest specimens 
of such imitative comedies of court-life. It depicts in four acts 
the love of Karptratilaka, king of Kalinga, for Mrgankalekha, 
daughter of the king of Kāmarūpa; she is met at a hunt and 
lodged in the palace as the friend of the queen, and then abducted 
to the temple of Kali by a demon named Sankhapala, who is 
killed by the king with the help of a benevolent magician’; but 
a second rescue (after Bhavabhūti) is staged by the attack of 
Šankhapāla's brother, who comes in the form of a wild elephant ! 2 

The extreme form in which dramaturgic conventions reacted 
upon the mind of the aspiring dramatist is best seen in a series 
of four mythological and two erotic and comic plays, ° composed 
deliberately to illustrate six, out of ten, recognised forms of 
Sanskrit drama, by Vatsarāja, who describes himself as the minis- 
ter of Paramardideva of Kalafijara (1168-1203 A.D.). Although 
considerable literary craftsmanship of the conventional kind 
is displayed, the author is a sturdy devotee of the canons, and 
his artificially constructed plays are nothing but literary 
curiosities. The first, but probably composed last, is the one-act 
Vyāyoga, called Kiratarjuniya and based obviously on Bhāravi's 
poem of the same title; the second is a Samavakāra in three 
acts, named Samudra-mathana, on the legend of the churning 
of the ocean by gods and demons, leading to the winning of 
Laksmi by Visnu; the third, Rukmini-harana, is an Thàmrga 

1 Ed. N. S. Khiste, Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1929. Analysed by Wilson. 
The play was enacted during the festival of ViSveévara at Benares. The author eame originally 
from tLe banks of tle Godavari. 

2 Analysis, with extracts, of a Natika, named Vāsantikā, by Rāmacandra in four arts, 
given by Eggeling, Catalogue of India Office Manuscripts, vii, no. 4186, p. 1600 f; of another 
Nātikā in four acts, named Šrūgāra-vātikā (or vāpikā) by Vi$vanātha Bhatta, son of Mādhava- 
bhatta of Cittapāvana family, no. 4196, p. 1615 f. 

3 Ed. C. D. Dalal under the title Ritpaka-satka in Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 
1918. A verse of Vātsarāja is quoted by Jablana in his Sūkti-muktāvali, but it is not traceable 
in the plays. 

60—1843B 
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in four acts, in which Krsna successfully tricks and deprives 
Šisupāla of his affianced bride; the fourth is the Tripura-daha,’ 
a Dima in four acts, on the legend of Siva’s destruction of the 
city of the demon Tripura; the fifth is the one-act Bhana, entitled 
Karpūra carita, conventional but more lively than later Bhanas, 
giving the Vita Karpüraka's recital of his love, gambling and 
revelry; and the last is a Prahasana or farce, named Hāsya- 
cidamani, in which are depicted the ways of Jfianasri, a 
Bhāgavata, who earns his livelihood by his amusing tricks 
based upon his pretension of supernatural powers for recovering 
lost articles. Barring the two lighter plays, which are not 
negligible, it would be idle to pretend that the productions have 
much dramatic force and vividness. The works are typical 
of one aspect of decadence, namely, its lifeless conformity to 
dramaturgic rules, regarding plot, diction, characterisation and 
sentiment, and, being comparatively late and obviously bookish, 
the works can scarcely be taken as representing a living tradition 
of such rare types of the drama as the Samavakara, Thamrga 
and Dima. 


4. Dramas oF MIDDLE CLASS LIFE AND PLAYS OF 
SEMI-HISTORICAL INTEREST 


An epoch of dramatic writing, which relegated real life to 
the background and took little interest in incident and action, 
cannot be expected to follow the difficult examples set by the 
authors of the Mrcchakatika and the Mudrā-rāksasa., As a 
specimen of the so-called Parkarana type of plays, we have already 
dealt with the Mallīkā-māruta of Uddandin, which is a curious but 
confused imitation of Bhavabhūti s Mālatī-mādhava. It would 
have been interesting if the Kāmadatta, cited and described as a 
Dhürta-prakarana by the author of the Rasārņava-sudhākara, had 
survived ; but the general model of all later plays, mostly Praka- 
ranas, of middle-class life, is. not the Mrcchakatika but the 


1 The themes of Tripura-daha and Samudra-mathana are doubtless suggested 
Bharata's reference to lost works of these names, 
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Mālatī-mādhava. They present (so far as we can judge from 
those which are extant) a curious medley of sentimental verses 
and well-worn Katha incidents, with a free use of all the ordinary 
novelistic devices and of magic and marvel. The bourgeois 
spirit of the popular tale is naturally there; but the works show 
little touch of life and freshness of observation, and the tales 
are hardly marked by the blithe realism of Dandin tempered by 
strange romance. ‘The lay man was probably still full of mercan- 
tile energy, but he was apparently not waking up to the new 
intelligence, or perhaps was losing the old zest in life. 1f he still 
retained a vivid interest in things around him, he had perhaps a 
greater tnelination to beguile himself with weird tales of wonder 
and childish sentimentalities. The plays, therefore, faithfully 
reflect this attitude, and the little poetic realism, which deve- 
loped in the earlier period, becomes lost in the extravagances of 
fancy and sentiment. 

In his Nātya-darpaņa Ramacandra mentions and quotes 
froma Prakarana, named .1nangasena-harinandi, and also from 
three plays of the same class by himself, namely, Malltka-maka- 
randa, Rohini-mrganka and Kaumudi-mitrànanda. Of these, 
the last-named Prakarana in ten acts alone is pubiished.! It is 
typical of the later play of this kind in having a complicated 
series of narrative, rather than dramatic, incidents.” The theme 
is the elopement of Mitrānanda, son of a merchant, with 
Kaumudi, the worldly-wise daughter of a sham-ascetic, from an 
imaginary island of Varuna, and their subsequent adventures in 
Simhala and other places, including the subsidiary story of the 
hero's friend Makaranda, who is married to Sumitra, daughter 
of a merchant. With a frank zest for the strange and the mar- 
vellous, the plot utilises some of the common motifs of story- 
telling, such as the device of a love-charm, of a magic spell 
(received from the goddess Jāngulī) for the cure of snake-bite, of 
magic herbs for removing disease, of human sacrifice, and ofa 


1 Ed. Muni Punyavijaya, Jaina Atmanaoda Granthamālā, Bhavnagar 1917. 
? The plot is summarised by Hultzsch in ZDMG, LXXV, pp. 63-65, 
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wicked Kapalika breathing life into a corpse! The story 
resembles those of Dandin’s Daéakumdra-carita, and the author 
might have done well if he had attempted to write in the same 
strain and form; for there is not much merit in the play asa 
dramatic piece, nor isit remarkable on the poetic side. Even 
less meritorious is another Prakarana, entitled Prabuddha- 
rauhtņeya,* by Ramabhadra, pupil of Jinaprabha Sūri (about 
18th century) of the school of the logician Devasūri, who died in 
1169 A.D. In six acts it dramatises the Jaina story of the 
misdeeds, incarceration and penitence of a bandit, named Ruuhi- 
neya, but the plot is meagre and the play is wholly undramatic. 
The Mudrita-kumudacandra* of Yasagcandra, son of Padma- 
candra and grandson of Dhanadeva, a minister of a prince of 
Sakambhari, hardly deserves mention in this connexion ; for it 1s 
not so much a drama as a record in five acts of the controversy, 
which took place in 1194 A.D., in the presence of king Jaya- 
simha of Gujarat (1094-1142), between two Jaina teachers, the 
Svetàmbara Devasüri and the Digambara Kumudacandra, in 
which the latter, with a pun on his name, was completely sealed 
up (mudrita). The extremely limited number of Prakaranas, 
which followed these and which were composed more or less on 
the same pattern, need not detain us further, and very few of 
them are available in print.® 

Of the plays of the type of the Mudra-raksasa which 
possess a  semi-historical interest, very great antiquity -is 
claimed for the nameless drama, which has been published from 
the Madras transcript of a unique manuscript discovered in 
Malabar, and named Kuumudī-mahotsava* by its editor from the 


` ,) Ed. Moni Punyavijays, Jaina Atmananda Gianthamal&, Bhavnagar 1918. Summar- 
ised by Hultzsch in above, pp. 66-67. 

2 Ed. Jaina Yaovijaya Granthamalé, Benares, Vira Era 2482 (= A.D. 1906). Analysed 
by Hultzsch, as above, pp. 61-62. 

3 For a list and running account, see Sten Konow, pp. 110-111. 

4 Ed. M. Ramskrisbna Kavi and 8. K. Ramanatha Sestri, Dakgiņabhārātī Series, 
Madras 1929. The MS was transcribed for the Governn ent Oriental MS Library, Madras. 
See Quarterly Jour. of Andhra Research Soc., 11-111, 1927-28, 
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expression being used in the Prologue. ‘The name of the author 
is also not known, as nothing remains of the part which 
contained it in the Prologue, except the broken letters kaya 
nibaddham nāļakam, from which it is conjectured that the 
author was a woman and her name was Vijjakà (reading vijjakaya 
in the lacuna), well known from the anthologies.' We are told 
in the Proiogue that the play was enacted at the coronation of 
king Kalyanavarman of Pataliputra, and its theme appears to be 
an episode of the king's life. It speaks of the defeat and death 
oi Kalyanavarman's father Sundaravarman at the hands of 
Candasena, his general, who conspired with the Licchavis, and 
takes for its subject-matter the reinstatement of Kalyanavarman on 
the throne of Magadha by the efforts of the minister Mantragupta. 
There is possibly some historie background to the plot, but we 
eannot with certainty identify the characters of the play with 
historic persons,” nor do we know anything about its authorship 
or period of composition.” The plot is a commonplace political 
intrigue, but it 1s eclipsed by the equally commonplace story 
of the love of Kalyāņavarman for Kirtimati, daughter of Kirti- 
sena, a Yādava King of Sürasena. There is a nun or Parivrājikā, 
named Yogasiddhi, who has been once a nurse to Kalyāņavarman, 
but who later on becomes attached to the royal family of Süra- 


sena and accompanies Kīrtimatī in a pilgrimage to Vindhya- 

! The date of Vijjà or Vijjakà is uncertain, but she is probably later than Daņdin of 
the Kāvyādarša. We cannot be sure whether she is identical with Vijaya-bhattārikā, queen 
of Candráditya.—In iv. 19, there is a mention of Vijayā and the god Anantanārāyaņa, 
supposed to be the same as the deity of Trivandrum. But itis possible to make too much of 
the passage.—Jayaswal ingeniously infers the name of the author to be Kiéorikà from a 
supposed pun in verse 2. 

2 K, P. Jayaswal (ABORI, XII, 1980-81, pp. 50-56; JBORS, XIX, p. 918f) would 
identify Candasena with Candragupta I and place the drama at about 840 A.D. But his 
views are entirely conjectural and lack corroboration. 

3 The reference to the story of Udayana (i. 11), of Saunaka and Bandhumati, and of 
Avimaraka and Kuraügi (ii. 15, repeated v. 9), or to Dattaka iv. 7), Gonikaéputra and Mila- 
deva, do not warrant any definite chronological conclusion. There are obvious imitations 
of passages from Kālidāsa, Bharavi and Bhavabhüti, and the drama must be placed later, 
than the 8th century. The parallel passages are given by D. R. Mankad in JBORS, XVI 
1984-95, pp. 155-57, and Dasaratha Sarma in JHQ, X, 1934, pp. 768-66, 
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vasini; but the part she plays in bringing about the union of 
the lovers is almost negligible. Neither is the politica] intrigue 
nor the erotic theme developed in any striking manner ; and in 
spite of simplicity and directness, the diction and treatment, 
as the enthusiastic editors themselves admit, possess little 
dramatic realism or poetic distinction, and do not improve by the 
extreme mediocrity of the attempt. 

Of some historical interest is the Hammira-mada-mardana, 
composed at the instance of Vastupála's son Jayantasimha 
between 1219 and 1299 A.D., by Jayasimha Sir, pupil of Vira 
Suri and priest of the temple of Munisuvrata at Broach, in order 
to commemorate the exploits of Tejahpala and his brother Vastu- 
pala, ministers of Viradhavala of Gujarat. It depicts in five acts 
Viradhavala’s conflicts with the Mleccha ruler Hammira (or 
Amir Shikār), Vastupāla s skill in diplomacy and the repulsion 
of the Muhammadan invasion of Gujarat. The main incident 
is historical, but whether in working out the plot the author 
meant his work to be more an eulogy than history does not 
concern us here. [t is, however, a sustained attempt to write 
a drama of martial and political strategy. There is a succession 
of exciting incidents and enough of the sentiment of fear, but 
it cannot be said that the author succeeds in evolving a connected 
dramatic plot or creating distinctive characters. The ministers 
are endowed with exemplary intelligence, but the system of 
espionage and diplomacy is too obvious, the valour displayed 
too stagey, the style and treatment too conventional, and the 
general atmosphere of the play too pedestrian. Other quasi- 
historical plays, like the Pratāparudra-kalyāņa* of the rhetori- 


~ 


| Ed.C. D. Dalal, Gaekward's Orient. Series, Baroda 1920, which gives, besides 


an analysis of the plot, all information about the work and historical matters connected 
with it. The author is to be distinguished from Jayasimha Shri who wrote a Kumārapāla. 
carita in 1265 A.D., and the present work from the Hammira-mahakdvya written by Nay+- 
candra Siri, already described, which deals with the Cauban king Hammira. 

2 Ed. Grantha ratna-mālā, Bombay 1891. The work, written between the lust 
quarter of the 18th and the first quarter of the 14th century, celebrates in five acts: the poet's 
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cian Vidyānātha, or the Gaigādāsa-pratāpa-vilāsa ! (in nine acts) 
of the Gujarat author Gangadhara, or the Bàla-martanda-vijaya ° 
of Devaràja, son of Sesadri of Sucindram (Travancore), in five 
acts, are frankly panegyrics and not dramas. The Bhartrhari- 
nirveda' of llarihara is not even historical, but balf legendary 
and half fanciful. It is still less dramatic, being in part a 
didactic glorification of the Hatha-yoga system of Goraksanātha 
as a means of emancipation! 


5. THE ALLEGORICAL DRAMA 


Although one of Asvaghosa fragments contains some perso- 
nifications of abstract virtues as dramatis personae, there is 
yet no evidence that the allegorical drama, like the Middle 
English Morality, played any important part in the early 
evolution of Sanskrit dramatic literature. It is also not clear 
if the type, of which we see the rudiments perhaps in the drama- 
tic fragment mentioned above, was actually practised, even on 
a small scale, before or since Asvaghosa’s time, thus establish- 
ing a continuous tradition. All the plays of this kind belong 


patron, the Kākatīya ruler Pratāparudra of Warangal, in whose honour is also written 
Vidyànütha's rhetorical work, Pratdparudra-yasobhügana. TŁe short drama is included 
in the third chapter of this work. On the author, see Trivedi's introd. to the rhetorical work, 
and S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 229f. 

l  Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vii, no. 4194, pp. 1608-15. It deals with the 
struggle of the poet's patron, Gaūgādāsa Pratāpadeva, ruler of Champakapura (Champanir) 
with Muhammad Shah IT of Gujarat (1443-51 A.D.). 

2 Rd. K. Sambasiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1931. The author was 
patronised by Martandavarman (1729.59 A.D.), whose exploits the work commemorates, 
including the renovation of the shrine of Padu;anübha at Trivandrum. 

3 The Lalita-vigraharaja of Somadeva 1s already mevtioned above. 

4 Ed. Durgaptasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1892, 1900; Eng. trs. by L. H. 
Gray in JAOS, XXV, 1904, pp. 197-225. The play is based upon the old legend of Bhatr- 
hari's Vairāgya, but the handling 13 free. In order to test the love of his wife Bhanumati, 
king Bhartrhari causes it to be reported that he has been killed by a tiger while hunting. 
His wife falla dead on hearing the news, and the king in grief wants to ascend the funeral 
pyre with his wife's body. He is, however, persuaded by the Yogic teachings of Goraksa- 
nitha; and, in consequence, he loses all attachment to the world and all interest in his wife, 
who, however, ıs revived by the ascetic! Asthe famous saint Goraksanātha is one of the 
characters, the drama is late, and its editors think that it belongs to Mithilā. 
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to a very late period, the earliest known being the Prabodha- 
candrodaya of Kranamisra, which belongs to the second half 
of the Llth century. We do not know whether Krsnamiára was 
merely reviving an old tradition or himself creating the peculiar 
type; in any case, the credit belongs to him of attempting" to 
produce a symbolical drama by means of purely personified 
abstractions, without making it differ at all in form and style 
from the normal drama. But it was like rowing off-stream, 
if not against it, up a backwater, which leads nowhere. In 
spite of numerous subsequent attempts, the type did not flourish 
well, nor did it develop into a new dramatic genre. Hardly 
any degree of literary talent or invention can long sustain the 
interest of an allegory ; and it would be idle to expect that our 
dramatists could greatly succeed in a sphere where success is 
indeed difficult to achieve. 

The attempts, however, are interesting, not only for their 
novelty and cleverness, but also for the peculiar spirit of alle- 
gorising which they represent. The spirit is not a naive poetic 
trait but a deliberate decadent trend, which, in its remoteness 
from real life, revelled in abstract ideas and symbols. Even 
if the themes are sometimes childish, the plays do not belong to 
the childhood of the drama. They are inspired,not by a spirit of 
fancy and mythology, but by a tendency towards philosophical 
and scholastic thinking, being purposely composed to illustrate 
some doctrinal thesis. It is perhaps difficult to turn a dogma into 
3 drama, but such philosophical allegories as the story of Puram- 
jana’ in the Srīmad-bhāgavata (iii. 25-28) might have suggested 
the method. The weakness, however, of this class of composition 
is that in taking abstract ideas as dramatis personae, it either gives 
them so much individuality that their real intention is concealed, 
or so little that they are dull abstractions and nothing more. 
Most often they are cut-and-dried labels neatly defined by 

1 On this story there actually exist some later allegorical plays, e.g., the Puramjana- 


carita of Krpsnadatta (Rajendralala Mitra, Notices, no. 2000) and the Puramjana-nātaka of 
Heridāsa (Kielhorn, Catalogue of MSS in Central Provinces, no. 70), 
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reflective consciousness, logical concepts rather than natural facts, 
doctrinal formulas rather than live entities. The whole course 
of action is so clearly betrayed by the tell-tale characters that it 
loses all interest. Although conforming fully to the developed 
dramatic form and mode, the type touches the border of the real 
drama only when the tendency to symbolical, rather than literal, 
presentation prevails ; but in most cases we find that it is deli- 
berately intended to convey religious and moral edification, or 
to glorify pedantic ssholasticism, by means of allegorical action 
and chiraeterisation. In this respect, the Sanskrit allegorical 
drama of a more self-conscious epoch differs from the Middle 
English Morality, to which it bears only a superficial resemblance 
in its origin, spirit and treatment. It does not also possess the 
religious ardour and exaltation found in such masterpieces of alle- 
gorical tales as Bunyan's Grace Abounding and Pilgrim's Progress, 
which, in their blend of the personal element with the mystic, 
admit us to the tremendous spectacle of the spiritual struggles 
of a human soul and its unspeakable agonies. 

The date of Krsņamišra is fixed with some certainty from 
his own references in the Prologue to one Gopāla, at whose 
command the play was written to commemorate the victory of 
his friend, king Kirtivarman, over the Cedi king Karna.’ As 
Karna is mentioned in an inscription dated 1042 A.D., and as 
an inscription of the Candella king Kirtivarman is also dated 
1098 A.D., it has been concluded that Krsnamisra belonged 
to the second half of the 11th century. 

The curious title of Krsnamisgra’s solitary work, the 
Prabodha-candrodaya,* or ‘the Moonrise of True Knowledge’, 


1 See Hultzsch and Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., I, pp. 217f, 825; V. A. Smith in IA, XXXVII, 
1908, p. 148. The victory appears to have been won through the valour of Gopāla, who may 
have been an ally; but the commentator Mahešvara thinks that he was a general (Senāpati) 
of Kirtivarman. 

2 Ed. Bhavanicharan Sarman, with the comm. of Mahešvara, Calcutta 1832; ed. 
H. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1835, 1845; ed. V. L. Pansikar, with Nandillagopa’s Candrikā and 
Rāmadāsa Dīkgita's Prakáéa comm., NSP, Bombay 1898 (2nd ed. 1904). Trs. into Eng. by 
J. Taylor, Bombay 1886, 1893, 1916; into German by T. Goldstiicker, Kénigsberg 1842; into 
French by G. Deveze in Rev. de la Linguistique et de Philologie Comp., XXXII-XXXV, 
Paris 1899:1902. Bibliography by Schuyler in 408, XXV, 1904, pp. 194-96. 
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suggests its theme. It is a profound philosophical allegory, 
in six acts, of the whole life of man, and not of particular virtue 
or vice, cast in the form of a dramatic strife between the forces 
of the human mind which lead to true knowledge and those that 
are opposed to them. It is conceived as an internecine struggle 
between the two powerful sons of the regal Mind (Manas), born 
respectively of his two wives, Activity (Pravrtti) and Repose 
(Nivrtti) and named king Confusion (Moha) and king Diserimi- 
nation (Viveka). Among the faithful adherents of king Confusion, 
stand Love (Kāma) and his wife Pleasure (Rati); Anger (Krodha) 
and Injury (Himsa); Egoism (Ahamkāra) and his grandson 
Deceit (Dambha), born of Greed (Lobha) and Desire (Trsņā); 
Heresy (Mithyā-drsti) described as a courtesan; and Materialism 
represented by Cārvāka. On the other side are arrayed, but 
for the time being stand routed, the forces of king Discrimi- 
nation, namely Reason (Mati), Duty (Dharma), Pity (Karuna), 
Goodwill (Maitrī), Peace (Santi) and her mother Faith (Sraddhā,) 
Forgiveness (Ksama), Contentment (Santosa), Judgment (Vastu- 
vicāra), Religious Devotion (Bhakti) and others. The plot is 
ingeniously developed by means of allegorical incidents, as 
well as by comic and erotic relishes, and centres round the 
accomplishment of the ultimate union of king Discrimination 
(Viveka) and Sacred Lore (Upanigad), from which is predicted 
the overthrow of king Confusion by the birth of True Knowledge 
(Prabodha) and Spiritual Wisdom (Vidya). As the meeting ground 
of all faiths and heresies, Benares is aptly selected as the key- 
spot which both parties attempt to occupy, but which becomes 
at the outset the triumphant seat of Confusion. To this is 
linked the episode of Peace (Santi), who has lost her mother 
Faith (Sraddha), and of the trials of the assailed Faith who is 
saved by Devotion (Bhakti). The first episode, cleverly con- 
ceived, delineates the desperate plight of Peace, who searches 
in vain for Faith in Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism (Soma 
Cult); each appears with a wife claiming to be Faith, but Peace 
cannot recognise her mother in these distorted forms, After 
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the vicissitudes of the great struggle and ultimate triumph of the 
good party, the old Mind is disconsolate over the loss of his 
progeny Confusion and his wife Activity ; but true Doctrine, 
the Vedanta, appears, disabuses him of false ideas and advises 
him to settle down with the other remaining wife, Repose, who 
is worthy of him. In the end, the Supreme Lord appears as 
Being or Purusa; Discrimination is united with Sacred Lore; 
and the prophecy is fulfilled by the birth of True Knowledge 
out of the union. 

With such abstract and essentially scholastic subject-matter, 
it is difficult to produce a drama of real interest. But it is 
astonishing that, apart from the handicaps inherent in the 
method and purpose, Krsņamišra succeeds, to a remarkable degree, 
in giving us an Ingenious picture of the spiritual struggle of the 
human mind in the dramatic form of a vivid conflict, in which 
the erotic, comic and devotional interests are cleverly utilised. 
In form, the work is arranged as a regular comedy and does not 
differ from the ordinary play. With regard to dialogue and 
metrical arrangement, it is not inferior; and the amusing scenes 
of the various forms of hypocrisy, arrogance and pedantry show 
considerable power of lively satire. On the doctrinal side, the 
composition attempts to synthesise Advaitic Vedanta with Vigņu- 
bhakti, but the philosophical and didactic content does not make 
it heavily pedantic nor insipidly doctrinarian. Even if represented 
by personified abstractions, the theme is madea matter of 
common internal experience, and not an abstruse theological 
exercise. The allegorising is consistent, and there is no frigidity 
in the plot; we follow it with interest and curiosity as much as 
we follow the unfolding of a dramatic spectacle. On the literary 
side also Krsnamiéra can frame fine sentences and stanzas of 
both emotional and reflective kinds. Admitting all this, it would 
be idle, however, to pretend that the author, despite his dramatic 
grasp and inventiveness, is completely successful in shaping 
his abstract ideas into living persons. The method of presenting 
a single trait, instead of the whole man, in a magnified form, and 
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of attaching a descriptive label to it, can hardly be expected to 
produce life-like results. The gift of satire and realism, as well 
as of poetry, which the author undeniably possesses, saves his 
pictures from being caricatures; but his religious ardour is never 
go passionate and his poetic fancy never so enchanting as to 
enable him (as they enable Bunyan and Spenser partially) to 
clothe his abstract qualities with vivid personality, and 
compel our sympathy with his shadowy personages as with real 
beings. Nevertheless, of all such plays in Sanskrit, Krsņamišra s 
work must be singled out as an attractive effort of much real 
merit. 

The other allegorical plays are elaborate, but in no way 
commendable, productions. Their number is quite respectable,’ 
but most of them are comparatively little known. Even their 
titles, without going further, often suggest and fully explain 
their theme and character. 'The work which stands next in 
date and sustained effort, but not in dramatic quality, is the 
Moha-parājaya * or ‘Conquest of Confusion’ of Ya$ahpāla, son of 
Dhanadadeva and Rukmini of the Modha family of Gujarat and 
himself a minister of Caulukya Kumārapāla's successor, 
Ajayapāla (1229-32 A.D.). It is a play in five acts, and the title 
itself indicates the influence of Krsnamiára's work ; but it is com- 
posed chiefly in the interest of Jainism and is furnished with a 
few concrete historical characters, surrounded by personifications 
of abstract qualities. It describes the conversion of Kumārapāla 
into Jainisim by the famous Ācārya Hemacandra, both of whom 
of course appear in the play, but it also utilises the erotic Natika 
motif of the king’s marriage with Krpāsundarī, who is a real 
personage but who is figured from her name as the incarnation of 
Beautiful Compassion, the marriage taking place through the 
efforts of the minister Punyaketu, the Banner of Merit, and with 
the ministration of Hemacandra as the priest. As a pledge 


1 For alist see Sten Konow, op. cib., pp. 98-96. 
1 Ed. Muni Caturvijays, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, Baroda 1918. 
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Kumārapāla agrees to banish the seven sins (Gambling, Flesh- 
eating, Drinking, Slaughter, Theft and Adultery, Concubinage 
being overlooked) and abolishes the practice of confiscating the 
property of heirless persons; while with the help of Hemacandra, 
armoured in his Yoga-sastra and made invisible by his Vītarāga- 
sluti, the king succeeds in removing the siege laid on Man's 
Mind by king Confusion. There is some historical interest in 
the delineation of the activities of Jainism and Kumārapāla's 
beneficent regulations, but the literary merit of the work need 
not be exaggerated. The erotic episode is ineffective, and the 
presentation of the vices, on the model of Krsnamiára's work, is 
a feeble and unconvincing attempt. 

The Gattanya-candrodaya * of Paramànanda-dàsa-sena Kavi- 
karnapüra, son of Sivananda of Kālcanapalli (Kaficdapada) 
Bengal, was composed in 1572 A.D. at the command of Gajapati 
Pratāparudra of Orissa. It is, in essence, a dramatised account 
of Caitanya’s life at Navadvipa and Puri. Even if it introduces 
allegorical (e.g., Maitri, Bhakti, Adharma, Virāga, etc.) and 
mythical (e.g., Narada, Radha, Krsna, etc. in the inset play), 
figures as a subsidiary contrivance, as well as the device of a my- 
thological play inserted into the real play, it is not really an alle- 
gorical play, for the action does not hinge upon the allegorical 
element. Kavikarņapūra is a facile writer, but he conceives himself 
as a poet and devotee rather than as a sober historian. The work 
affords an interesting glimpse into the atmosphere of Caitanyaism 
and records some tradition which the poet’s father (who figures 
in the play) as an elderly disciple of Caitanya might have handed 
down; but with its muddled theological discourses, weak 
characterisation and rhetorical embellishments, it neither 
brings out adequately the spiritual significance of Caitanya’s 
life nor attains much distinction as a dramatic or historical 
contribution. | 


M 1 Ed. Rajeniralala Mitra, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1854; ed. Kedarnath and V. L. 
Panasikar, NSP, Bombay 1906. For 8 detailed account of the work and author, see 8. K. De, 
Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, chs. ii and vii. 
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It would be enough if such of the remaining plays of this 
type, as are better known, are briefly noticed here, for they 
are works of no outstanding literary merit. There is some vivid 
portraiture, as well as some sharp satire and ingenious fancy, 
but the reflective, theological and allegorical side gets altogether 
the better of the dramatic, pictorial and poetic. To the 16th 
century belongs the Dharma-vijaya' of Bhüdeva Sukla, which 
allegorises in five acts the advantages of a life of spiritual duty, 
and introduces, besides the usual personifications of virtues and 
vices, characters like Poetry (Kavitā), Prākrta and Poetic Figure 
(Alamkāra). The Vidyd-parinaya,* composed by Vedakavi, but 
dutifully ascribed to the author’s patron Anandaraya Makhin, 
son of Nrsimha of Bharadvaja Gotra (who was Ānandarāo 
Peshwà, minister of Sarabhoji of Tanjore, 1711-29 A.D.), 
describes in seven acts the marriage of king Jiva (Individual Soul) 
and Vidya (Spiritual Wisdom), with the usual paraphernalia of 
theology and erotic imagery ; while the Jīvānanda* of the same 
poet, also in seven acts, apparently written earlier for Sabji of 
Tanjore (1687-1711 A.D.), is a work of similar import but of 
little dramatic merit. The Amrtodaya,* in five acts, of the 
Maithila Gokulanātha, son of Pītāmbara and Umadevi, a court- 
poet of Fateh Shah of Srinagar (about 1615 A.D.), similarly 
depicts the allegorical progress of Jiva from creation to annibila- 
tion. The Srīdāma-carita* of Samaraja Diksita, composed in 


1 Ed. Narayan Sastri Khiste in Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series, Benares 1980; also 
ed. Grantha-ratna-mala, iii, nos. 6-7, Bombay 1889-90. The Rasa-vilāsa of Bhüdeva Sukla 
was composed about 1550 A.D. (ABORI, XIII, p. 183). 

2 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893. The work expressly mentions 
in the Prologue the Prabodha-candrodaya, Samkalpa-suryodaya and Bhavanā-purugoitama. 
The last-named work was composed in five acts by Srinivasa Atiiñtrayájin, son of 
Bhávasvámin and Laksgmī, of Surasamudra (between Tanjore and Madura). It is noticed 
by Burnell in his Cat, of Skt. MSS in the Tanjore Palace Library, p. 170. 

3 Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1891. 

4 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1897. The work was composed in 
1693 A.D. 

5 Analysed in Wilson, Hindu Theatre, vol. ii, p. 404 f. On Sāmarāja's date (latter, 
part of the 17th century) and works, seo 8. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 890; P. K. Gode 
in ABORI, X, pp. 168-59, where mention is made of another work of Sēmarāja on 
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1681 A.D., deals, in a mixed allegorical form in five acts, with 
the legend of Sridàma, a companion of Krsna, in which the 
hero, a favourite of Learning (Sarasvati) but obnoxious to Pro- 
sperity (Lakgmī), is assailed by Poverty and Folly, but is 
ultimately saved by the virtuous agents of Krsna. Even less 
interesting are the elaborate South Indian plays, the Samkalpa- 
süryodaya, in ten acts, of Venkatanātha Vedantadegika Kavi- 
tārkikasimba,' and the Yatirāja-vijaya ? or Veddnta-vildsa, in 
six acts, of Varadācārya or Ammal Ācārya,* both of which 
give a dreary allegory of the triumph of Rāmānuja's doctrine, and 
illustrate in its extreme form the use of the allegorical drama for 
the purpose of sectarian propaganda. 


6. EROTIC AND FARCICAL PLAYS 


The peculiar types of one-act play, the Bhāņa and the 
Prahasana, are closely allied to each other in having a farcical 
character ; but the Bhana is predominantly erotic and consists 
entirely of a prolonged monologue carried on by meansof supposi- 
tious dialogues. Both of them must have been popular, and, as 
attested by theory, undoubtedly old; but with the exception of 
the Caturbhani and the Matta-vilāsa, of which we have spoken 
above, the specimens of these forms of composition which exist 
belong to comparatively recent times. There is, however, no 
evidence to support the suggestion that more abundant specimens 


Kāmašāstra, entitled Rati-kallolini, and composed in 1719 A.D. His Šrūgārāmrta-laharē is 
published in Kāvyamālā, Gucchaka xiv. 

1 Ed. K. Srinivasacharya, Conjeevaram 1914; ed. K. Narayauacharya and D. R. Iyengar, 
Srī-VāņT-vilāsa Press, Srirangain, 1917 (acts i-v), with Eng. trs.; also ed. in the Pandit, 
xxviii-xxxii (1906.10), xxxiv (1912), xxxvii (1915; and xxxviii (1916). The author, better 
known as Vedàántadesika only, was a versatile teacher and polygraph, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 18th century. The work is written obviously on the model of Krsna- 
misra's Prabodha-candrodaya, but it is adapted to the tenets of the author's own school, and 
follows pedantically, in the arrangement of its acts, the order of topics of the Vedanta-sitra. 

3 Ed. K. Vira'aghava Tatacarya, Kumbbakonam 1909, 

3 The author, son of Ghatikàéata Sudar$anácárya, was a Vaisnava teacher of Kanchi in 
the latter half of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th century. But see E. V. Vira 
Raghavacharya in Journal of Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, II, pt. i; (1941), who would 
place Varadācārya in the 14th century. 
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of Bhāņa and Prahasana have not come down to us because they 
were intended for the people and were not considered worthy of 
preservation. To judge from the small number of such plays as 
have survived, it is clear that, in spite of a certain popular trait 
discernible in their theme and rough humour, they belong, not 
to the popular theatre, but to the literary drama. Apparently 
the polished society did not disdain the shallow gaiety of the 
farce and the erotic monologue play, which take for their 
characters debauchees, rogues and vagrants and for their subjects 
shady and coarse acts, but which are composed in the elegant 
and polished manner of tbe normal literary drama. In this 
sense, they are artistic productions of the same kind, and 
exhibit the same stylistic merits and defects. The literary 
tradition is also indicated by the fact that these dramatic types 
chiefly develop the characters of the old Vita and Vidüsaka of 
the regular drama, who become principal and not merely inci- 
dental. It is true that the Vidūsaka does not directly occur! in 
the Prahasana and that the Vita in the later Bhana is a much de- 
graded character, but the connexion cannot be mistaken, and the 
Vita still retains an echo of his old polish. The degradation is 
due not to any supposed writing for the masses or to any 
supposed contact with the popular play, but to the general deca- 
dence of dramatic sense and power, which manifests itself in 
this period in almost all types of dramatic composition. The 
world which the Bhàna and Prahasuna paint is, more or less, 
a world of conventional caricature, but the exaggeration of 
oddity and vice is, on the whole, no more nor less removed from 
real life than the picture of ideal virtue in the serious drama. If 
the plays constantly verge upon real comedy without ever touch- 
ing it, itis a characteristic which can be sufficiently explained 
by the universal lack of real dramatic gift, without the uncorro- 
borated presumption of their being meant only for popular 
consumption. 


l Except in a small way in tbe Bhagavad-ajjukiya and Dhürta-samágama. 
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Indeed the group of Bhanas, with which we are concerned 
here, consists, in a narrow sense, of artistic productions imitative 
and reproductive of earlier works, and present a monotonous 
sameness of style and treatment, which suggests a sense of 
artificiality inseparable from all laboured composition. After 
the creative epoch of the Caturbhani, the Bhana as a species of the 
drama does not appear to have developed much, and the 
definitions of the theorists are as little divergent on this point as 
the practice of the dramatists themselves. Of the limited number 
of such plays, only about a dozen have so far been published; 
but since they do not present much variety in matter and manner 
it would not be necessary to take them in detail. The earliest 
of this is the Karpüra-carita! of Vatsaraja of Kálaüjara (end 
of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century), of which we 
have spoken above. With its monologic Prologue, free use 
of Prakrit, enough comic relief and a somewhat diversified 
plot, it bears more affinities to the Caturbhani than the later 
Bhànas, but it is in no way a very remarkable production. 

With the exception of this noteworthy Bhāņa, which 
is older in date and which does not belong to Southern India, 
all other later Bhāņas bear a striking similarity to one another 
in their form and content, as well as in their place of origin. 
Of such Bhāņas as have been so far published, we have 
the Šrigāra-bhūsaņa * of Vamana Bhatta Bana, which belongs to 
the end of the 14th and beginning of the 15th century ; the 
Vasanta-tilaka * of Varadācārya or Ammālācārya, the Vaignava 
teacher of Kāūcī; the Srngara-tilaka* of his contemporary 
Ramabhadra Diksita (middle and second half of the 17th), written 


1 Ed. C. D. Dalal, Gaekwad's Orient. Series, no. 8, Baroda 1918 (in Vatsaraja's 
Rūpaka-gatka). See above, p. 474. 

2 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1896, 1910. 

3 Ed. Damaruvallabha Sarman, Calcutta 1868; ed. Vavilla Ramanujacharya, Madras 
1872. Also ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1874. See above, p. 487, footnote 8. 

4 Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1894, 1910. Tt is called Ayyābhāņa 
to distinguish it from Vasanta-tilaka which ig called Ammābbāņa. 
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to rival Varadācārya's work; the Srngdra-sarvasva’ of Nalla 
Diksita, son of Balachandra Diksita (about 1700 A.D.); the 
Rasa-sadana? of Yuvaraja of Kotilingapura in Kerala; the 
Paficabüna-vijaya ? of Rangācārya; the Sāradā-tilaka* of Samkara ; 
of Kāšīpati Kaviraja, who flourished at the court of Nafijaraja 
of Mysore, is a late Bhàna belonging to the early part of the 18th 
century. It calls itself a mixed or Miéra Bhāņa, and alludes 
in the erotic adventures of its Vita, Bhujangasekhara, to the 
sports of Krsna and the Gopis. The double application differen- 
tiates it from the ordinary Bhàna, with which it cannot be 
strictly classified. 

The Bhāņa, as typified by these works, may not be un- 
fittingly described as the picture of a Rake’s progress, giving us 
the account of a glorious day of adventure of the Vita, who 
appears here, not as the cultured and polished wit of earlier 
Dhànas but as a professional amourist, casting his favours right 
and left and boasting of a hundred conquests in the hetaera- 
world. His name is significant; it is either Vilàsasekhara, 
Anangasekhara, Bhujangasekhara,  Srngüra$ekhara, Rasika- 
Sekhara or simply (but rarely) the Vita. The Prologue is not, 
as one would expect, in the form of a monologue, but consists 
of a dialogue (as in the normal drama) between the Sūtradhāra 
and his assistant. The Vita-hero, whose approach is indicated 


Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1902, 1911. 

Ed. Sivadatta and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1893, 1922. 

Ed. V. Ramasvami Sastrulu, in Telugu characters, Madras 1915 

Analysed by Wilson, op. cit., ii, p. 384. The author was a native of Benares. 

Ed. Mysore 1885. 

No trace has yet been found of Srngāra-mafjarī and Lila-madhukara, mentioned 
respectively by Singabhūpāla and Visvanatha. For s bibliography of unpublished Bhāņas, 
see Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 121-23 For an account of the printed Bhāņas, see S. K De, 
A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue Play (Bhāņa) in JRAS, 1926, pp 63-90. 

T Ed. Durgaprasad and K P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 1834. On the author and his 
date, see M. P. L. Shastry in New Indian Antiquary, TV, 1941, pp. 150.64.  Eulogising this 
ruler, Nafijarāja, the pcet Nrsimha, calling himself Abhinava Kālidāsa (!), composed his 
rhetorical work named Navjardja-yasobhiigana (ed. Gaekwai's Orient. Series, Baroda 1930), 
Kāsīpati also appears to have written s commentary on Nafijaráia's Samgīta-gangādharg, 
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at the end of the Prologue, enters the stage in a love-lorn 
condition, and begins a somewhat mawkish description of the 
early morning in terms of an erotic imagery. What brings him 
out so early is usually his vexation at being separated by force 
of circumstances from his beloved, who is generally a hetaera 
and sometimes an intriguing married woman; but his object 
may also be a friendly visit, or his anxiety to keep his promise 
of looking after his friend’s mistress. He makes a promenade 
through the street of the hetaera (Vesa-bata), and carries on 
a series of imaginary conversations with friends, both male 
and female, who frequent such a place, speaking in the air 
to persons out of sight and repeating answers which he pretends 
to receive. He depicts in this way the rather shady lives and 
amorous adventures of a large number of his acquaintances, 
mostly rogues, hypocrites, courtesans and men-about-town, 
and describes ram-fights, cock-fights, snake-charming, wrestling, 
gainbling with dice, magic shows, acrobatic feats, selling 
of bracelets, besides various kinds of fashionable, if feminine, 
sports.’ He settles disputes between a hetaera (or her lover) 
and her grasping old mother, or between a hetaera and her 
unfaithful lover, incidentally describing the Nalatra-patrikā * 
or the document setting forth the terms of contract of a 
temporary union. He listens to music played on the Vina and 
sometimes enters a dancing saloon, exchanging pleasantries 
with dancing girls. He succeeds in the end in achieving the 
object with which he set forth, executes the entrusted com- 
mission or meets his beloved, and concludes with a description 
of the evening and moonrise,—the end of a perfect day! The 
scene of action is usually laid in some famous South Indian 
city, like Kafici, or, as in Šāradā-tilaka, in some imaginary 

1 Such as Kanduka-krida, Polā-vihāra, Caksur-apidhàna, Ambara-karandaka, Mani- 
guptaka, Yugmiyugma-dargane, Caturanga-vihāra, Gajspati-kusuma-kanduks, etc , none of 
which is mentioned by Vātsyāyana. 

2 See, for instance, $rhgara-bhüsana, p. 15, Srūgāra-sarvasva, p. 18. Besides money, 


the man stipulates to provide for his mistress a pair of cloth every month, as well as flower, 
wreaths, musk and camphored betel every day. 
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land of romantic fancy like Kolahalapura, ' the city of noise’ ; 
and the normal occasion of the performance of the play is 
some festival in honour of a local deity. 

One of the outstanding features of all these later Bhànas is 
their want of variety. There is a monotonous sameness of 
theme, sentiment, incidents, objects and characters, as well as 
of style and treatment, which suggests that the Bhāņa in this 
epoch of artificiality became a mere literary exercise and subsided 
into a lifeless form of art. We come across some fine verses, 
both descriptive and erotic, but the descriptions are conventional] 
in their conceits and tricks of expression. It is also noteworthy 
that the comic and satiric tendency, which should rightly find a 
place in the Bhana from its close connexion with the Prahasana, 
and which is so prominent in the Caturbhani, gradually dis- 
appears in the later Bhāņas, which become in course of time 
entirely erotic. Some amountof satire is incidentally intro- 
duced in the description, for instance, of licentious Paurāņikas, 
old Srotriyas and fraudulent astrologers,’ and some people like 
the Gurjaras are pungently ridiculed,’ but this is not a common 
feature. The satire or real comedy is indeed very slight; and 
the erotic, and often hopelessly coarse, descriptions, incidents 
and imageries almost universally predominate. The characters 
are rarely diversified, but consist of specimens of courtesans, 
bawds and libertines, all having the erotic stamp; they are types, 
rather than individuals, repeating themselves in all later Bhanas. 
The depressing atmosphere of such unedifying characters, none 
of whom rises above the middle class, is bound to be dull, as 
they are seldom seasoned with comic effects, individual traits, or 
variety of incidents and situations. The monotonous insistence 
on the erotic sentiment tends to become cloying; and it is 
no wonder that the Bhāņa, as a species of composition, though 


1 Only in the Sāradā tilaka, there is some satire directed against tbe Jaūgamas, Saivas 
and Vaisnavas. Tbe Bhāgavatas are ridiculed in Vatsarāja's farce Hāsya-cūdāmaņi, but 
not in his Bhāņa, Karpūra-carita. 

2 In the Mukundānanda. 
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popular in a limited sense, never made a permanent appeal, and 
was in course of time forgotten. 

It is probable that the erotic tendency, in spite of the 
silence of Bharata and his commentator, was an inseparable 
feature of the Bhana from its very beginning, and we find it 
present in the Caturbhāņī. The erotic figure of the Vita as the 
only actor naturally kept up and fostered it. But what is signi- 
ficant is that the erotic element gets the upper hand in the later 
Bhāņas, as they do not make the best of the comic possibilities 
of the society which they handle and which lend themselves finely 
to such treatment. The very names of the later Bhanas and of 
their principal Vitas emphasise their exclusive tendency towards 
eroticism and their diminishing interest in comedy and satire. 
Bharata gives us no prescription regarding the sentiment to be 
delineated in the Bhana, and the earlier authors of the Catur- 
bhāņī, therefore, were unfettered in this respect and could draw 
upon other legitimate sources of interest than the erotic. But 
from the time of the Daša-rūpaka onwards, it is distinetly 
understood that the erotic and the heroic should be the sentiment 
proper to the Bhina. ‘The heroic was probably dropped as 
unsuitable to the essential character of the play, but the erotic 
came to prevail. The erotic convention, in fact, overshadows 
everything, and one would seek in vain in these decadent writ- 
ings for the power of observation and reproduction of real life 
which are so vividly exhibited by the Caturbhant. 

There is a greater scope for comedy and satire in the 
Prahasana, but by its exaggeration, hopeless vulgarity (allowed 
by theory) and selection of a few conventional types of characters, 
it becomes more a caricature, with plenty of horse-play, than 
a picture of real life, with true comedy. As a class of composi- 
tion, the Prahasana is hardly entertaining, and has little literary 


l Viévanàtha's exception that the Kaiéiki Vrtti may sometimes be allowed in the 
Bhāņa is quite in keeping with the erotic spirit of tbe later writings, as this dramatic style 
gives greater scope to love and gallantry. 
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attraction. ‘The erotic tendency is still there, but it is confined 
chiefly to the set stanzas and descriptions, and entirely sub- 
merged ina series of grotesque and often coarse antics. The 
theme is invented, and consists generally of the tricks and 
quarrels of low characters of all kinds, which often include a 
courtesan. ‘The action is slight, and the distinction made by 
theory between the mixed (Samkirna) and unmixed (Suddha) 
types is more or less formal and is of no practical significance. 
The earlier Phahasanas have only one act, like the Bhāņa, but 
the later specimens extend to two acts, or divides the one act 
into two Samdhis. 

The dramaturgic treatises mention several Prahasanas which 
have not come down to us. Thus, the Bhāva-prakāša of Sāradā- 
tanaya mentions Satramdhrika, Sāgara-kaumudī and Kali-kelt ; 
while the Rasürnava-sudhakara cites Ananda-koga, Brhat-subha- 
draka and Bhagavad-ajjuka, of which the last-named work alonc 
has been recovered. Of the three Prahasanas cited in the 
Sahitya-darpana, the Lataka-melaka alone has survived, but the 
Dhürta-carita and Kandarpa-keli are lost. Of the existing 
Prahasanas, we have already spoken of the  Matta-vilàsa of 
Mahendravikrama, which is undoubtedly the earliest known 
(620 A.D.), and of the Hāsya-cūdāmaņi of Vatsarāja, which 
belongs to the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century. 
Between these two works comes probably the Bhagavad- 
ajjukiyas,’ which is an undoubtedly old Prahasana, but the 
date of which is unknown and authorship uncertain. Like most 
plays preserved in Kerala, the Prologue omits the name of the 
author, but a late commentary, which finds throughout a 
philosophical meaning in the farce, names (in agreement with 
two manuscripts of the play) Bodhāyana Kavi as the author, 
who is otherwise unknown, but whom the commentator might 


1 Ed. A. Banerji Sastri in JBORS, 1924, from very imperfect materials, but ed. more 
critically with an anonymous commentary by P. Anujan Achan, and published from the 
Paliyam Manuscripts Library, Jayanta-mangalam, Cochin 1925. Also ed. Prabhakara 
Sastri Veturi, Vavilla Press, Madras 1925, 
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be confusing with the Vrttikāra Bodhāyana guoted by Rāmānuja. 
The argument that the farce was composed at a time when 
Buddhism was still a living faith is clearly indefinite and 
inconclusive, but compared with later specimens of the 
Prahasana, it reveals features of style and treatment which 
render a date earlier than the 12th century very probable. One 
important feature of this well-written farce, which distinguishes 
it from all other farces in Sanskrit, is that the comic element is 
found not in the oddities of the characters but in the ludicrous- 
ness of the plot. In this farce of the Saint and the Courtesan, 
as it is curiously named, the saint is a true ascetic and learned 
teacher, well versed in Yoga, while his pupil Sàndilya is the 
typical Vidüsaka of the serious drama ; their conversation, with 
which the play begins, has comic features, but it is never 
grotesque and coarse, and the characters are not of that low and 
hypocritical type which is ordinarily ridiculed in the farce. The 
courtesan, who enters the neighbouring garden and awaits her 
lover, does not show the vulgar traits of the common harlot, 
which we find in the normal Prahasanas to be mentioned below. 
The funny situation arises when the girl falls dead bitten by a 
serpent, and the saint, finding an opportunity of impressing 
his scoffing pupil by a display of Yogic powers, enters the dead 
body of the courtesan. The messenger of Yama, coming to fetch 
the dead soul and finding that a mistake has been committed, allows 
the soul of the courtesan to enter the lifeless body of the saint. 
The curious exchange of souls makes the saint speak and act 
like the courtesan, while the courtesan adopts the language and 
conduct of the saint, until the messenger of Yama restores the 
equilibrium and returns the souls to their respective bodies. 
Although a small piece, the play achieves real humour, not by 
cheap witticisms and clownish acts, but by a genuinely comic 
plot and commendable characterisation. It is easily the best of 
the Sanskrit farces. 

We can dismiss the Dāmaka-prahasana of unknown date 
and authorship, the main incident of which covers about three 
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printed pages,’ as no one can seriously call the fragment a 
Prahasana or even a noteworthy work in anyrespect. The 
Damaka-incident is an obvious imitation of the usual Vidtigaka- 
episode of the normal drama, while the two added pieces of a few 
lines are fragmentary and unconnected and have no comic element 
init. The slight work looks like a selection of scenes or half- 
scenes, containing verses culled from well-known works and 
compiled for some kind of diversion. The Nāta-vāta-prahasana 2 
of Yadunandana, son of Vasudeva Cayani, is also of 
unknown date and does not strictly conform to the technical 
requirements, but there is no reason to suppose that 
it is an early work. It has the coarseness of later farces 
and does not exhibit any noteworthy literary characteristics. 
The Prologue, presented in the form of a Monologue, in which 
the Sūtradhāra carries on by meansof Ākāsa-bhāsita, may be 
an interesting relic of an old trait, but it may have been 
suggested by the established technique of main body of the Bhana 
itself. Although some characters are common, the two Samdhis 
of the play are entirely unconnected, and the suggestion that it 
was composed on the model of some popular dramatic spectacles 
of looser technique is not improbable. 

The remaining farces, wbich have been so far published, 
are of a coarser type and have little to recommend them. There 
is some reugh wit, as well as satire, but it is often defaced by 
open vulgarity, while the descriptive and erotic stanzas possess 
little distinction. The earliest of these is the Lataka-melaka," 
or ‘ the Conference of Rogues’, composed apparently in the first 
part of the 12th century, under Govindcandra of Kanauj, by 
Kavirāja Satkhadhara. It describes in two acts the assembling 
of all kinds of roguish people at the house of the go-between 


1. Ed. V. Venkatarama Sastri, Lahore 1926. On the false ascription of this work to 
Bhäsa, see J. Jolly in Festgate Garbe, Erlangen 1927, pp. 115-21. 

2 Ed. Granthamala, ii, Bombay 1887. 

$ Ed. Durgaprasad snd K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1889, 3rd ed. 1928. There 
are several quotations from this work in the Sdrhgadhara-paddhati and the Sāhitya-darpaņa, 
which undoubtedly place the work earlier than the 14th century. 
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Danturā for winning the favour of her daughter Madanamafijari. 
They represent a number of types, each labelled with a particular 
foible, indicated by their very names. First comes, with his 
parasite Kulavyàdhi, the profligate professor Sabhāsali who, 
having a ferociously quarrelsome wife Kalahapriya, seeks diver- 
sion in the society of the courtesan. As Madanamaūjarī has acci- 
dentally swallowed a fish bone, the quack doctor Jantuketu is called 
in; his,methods are absurd, but his words and acts make the girl 
laugh, with the happy result of dislodging the bone. Then appear 
the Digambara Jatāsura and the Kāpālika Ajūānarāši quarrelling; 
the cowardly village headman Samgrāmavisara, accompanied by 
his sycophant Visvāsaghātaka; the hypocritical Brahman Mithya- 
$ukla; the fraudulent preceptor Phunkatamiéra; the depraved 
Buddhist monk Vyasanākara, interested in a washetwoman, 
and other similar characters. "There is a bargaining of the 
lovers, and in the end a marriage is satisfactorily arranged 
between the old bawd Danturā and the Digambara Jatāsura. 
The Dhūrta-samāgama ! or ‘the Meeting of Knaves’ of the 
Maithila Jyotirigvara Kavisekara, son of Dhanegvara and grand- 
son of Rāmeš$vara of the family of Dhiregvara, was composed 
under king Harasimha or Harisimha of Karņāta family, who 
ruled in Mithila during the first quarter of the 14th century.’ 
It is a farce of the same type in one act, in which there is a 
contest between a wicked religious mendicant Visvanagara and 
his pupil Durācāra over a charming courtesan Anangasenā, 
whom the pupil saw first, but whom the preceptor meanly desires 
to appropriate to himself. On the suggestion of the girl, the 
matter is referred to arbitration by the Brahman Āsajjāti who 
craftily decides, after the manner of the ape in the fable, to keep 


1 Ed. C. Lassen in his Anthologia Sanecritica (vot reprinted in the 2nd ed.), Bonn 
1888 ; ed. C. Cappeller, in litho, Jens 1883. Cf. Lévi, op. cit.. p 252 f. 

3 In some MSS the name of the king is given as Narasimha, who has been identified by 
Sten Konow and Keith, following Lassen, with Narasimha of Vijayanagara (1487-1508 A.D.). 
But this is clearly incorrect. See discussion of the whole question by 8. K. Chatterji in 
Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, Allahabad, vol. ii, pp. 559-69. 
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the girl for himself, although his Vidūgaka also covets the prize. 
It should be remembered that the author wrote a work also on 
the art of love, entitled Pafica-süyaka,! and the extreme erotic 
tendency of his farce, therefore, is not unexpected. 

The other extant farces belong to a much later period. The 
Hāsyārņava * of Jagadiévara follows in two acts the general 
scheme, with a slight variation, of bringing rogues and rakes 
together in the house of the bawd Bandhurā, which the king 
Anaya-sindhu, Ocean of Misrule, visits to study the character of 
his people, as they are drawn there by the beauty of her daughter 
Mrgankalekha. The series of characters who enter comprises 
the court chaplain Visvabandhu and his pupil Kalahankura, who 
quarrel over the possession of a courtesan; the incompetent 
doctor Vyādhi-sindhu, son of Āturāntaka, who wants to cure 
colic by applying a heated needle to the palate; the surgeon- 
barber Rakta-kallola who has cut his patient and left 
him in a pool of blood ; the police-chief Sadhu-himsaka, 
Terror to the Good, who reports with great satisfaction 
that the city is in the hands of thieves; the comic general 
Raņa-jambūka, who is valiant enough to cut a leachin two; and 
the ignorant astrologer Mahāyāntrika. In the second act, the 
efforts of the chaplain and his pupil to obtain the damsel meet 
with opposition from those of another religious teacher, Madā- 
ndhamiára and his pupil, who are birds of the same feather. The 
older men succeed, and the two pupils content themselves with 
the old hag, knowing that they would share the young girl on 
the sly. The work is disfigured by unredeemed vulgarity of 
words and acts, and cannot in any sense be regarded as 
an attractive production. The Kautuka-sarvasva * of Gopīnātha 


1 Ed. Sadananda Sastri, Lahore 1921. 

2 Ed. C. Cappeller, ia litho print, Jena 1888 ; ed. Srinath Vedantavagis, 2nd ed., 
Calcutta 1896, with a Skt. commentary. 

3 Bd. Ramecandra Tarkalamkar, Calcutta 1828. Analysed by Wilson, ii, p. 410 and 
by ©. Ceppeller in Guru-püjà-kaumudi (Festschrift A. Weber), Leipzig 4588, pp. 59. = 
Dacca University M8, no. 1580 D, 
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Cakravartin, composed for the Durgā-pūjā festival of Bengal, is 
also a late work, but it is less vulgar and more amusing. It 
describes in two acts the wicked pranks of king Kali-vatsala, 
Darling of Iniquity, of Dharma-nāš$a city, addicted to the hemp- 
Juice and fond of other men’s wives, who oppresses the Brahman 
Satyācāra, proclaims free love, becomes involved ina dispute 
over a courtesan whom every one wants to oblige, and ends by 
banishing all good people from the realm. The king’s advisers 
are his minister Sistāntaka, his chaplain Dharmānala, his 
followers Anrta-sarvasva and Paņdita-pīdā-višārada, his courtier 
and nobleman Kukarma-paiicānana and Abhavya-Sekhara, and 
his general Samara-jambüka, their names explaining the dominant 
traits of their character. Although less vulgar and more amus- 
ing, the work is of little merit and possesses no greater appeal 
in its plot and characterisation. The Kautuka-ratnakara,’ another 
Bengal work, composed by the royal priest (unnamed but sur- 
named Kavitārkika, son of Vāņīnātha) of Laksmanamanikya 
(end of the 16th century) of Bhuluyā (in Noakhali), ridicules an 
imbecile king Duritārņava of Punya-varjita city, who relies on 
his knaves to recover his abducted queen. Although she was 
sleeping well protected in the arms of the police-chief Sušīlāntaka, 
she was forcibly taken away on the night preceding the spring- 
festival. The king acts on the advice of his minister Kumati- 
puñja, his priest Ācāra-kālakūta, his astrologer Asubha-cintaka, 
the overseer of his harem obscenely named Pracanda-sepha, his 
general Samara-kātara and his guru Ajitendriya. He appoints a 
courtesan Ananga-tarangini in her place to officiate at the festival, 
until a Brahman, named Kapata-vesa-dharin, is accidentally 
revealed as the abductor. As in the other farces described 
above, the oddities and antics of these characters supply a great 
deal of vulgar merriment, but the work is not free from the faults 
of exaggeration and coarseness, which take away the edge of its 


1 Dacca University MS, no. 1821 (fragmentary). Analysed by C. Cappeller, ep. oit., 
PP: 62-68, 
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satire and comic portraiture. To the latter part of the 17th 
century belongs the Dhürta-narlaka! of Sāmarāja Dīkgita,* son of 
Narahari Bindupuramdara, and author of a number of poems and 
of the play Srīdāma-carita mentioned above. It is a farce in one 
act but in two Samdhis, composed in honour of a festival of Visnu, 
to ridicule chiefly the Saiva ascetics. The ascetic Murešvara is 
in love with a dancing girl, but his two pupils to whom he 
confides his passion, attempt to oust him and seek to expose 
him to the king Pāpācāra, The play is comparatively free 
from the usual grossness, but it has little fancy or humour 
to recommend it. 

The Sanskrit Prahasana, as a whole, suffers from poverty of 
invention and lack of taste. The interest seldom centres in the 
cleverness of the plot or in well-developed intrigue, but in the 
follies and oddities of characters, which are often of a broad and 
obvious type. Neither in the incidents nor in the characters there 
is any vivid and animated use of colour or any sense of proportion. 
The whole atmosphere is low and depressing. We have neither 
thoroughly alive rascals nor charmingly entertaining fools, for they 
are all thrown into fixed moulds without much regard for actuali- 
ties. The characters are low, not in social position, but as 
unredeemingly base and carnal; and there being no credit for 
any other quality, they are hardly human. The procession of 
unmitigated rogues or their rougher pastimes need not be 
without any interest; but there is no merit in attempting to 
raise laughter by deliberately vulgar exhibitions and expressions, 
which mar the effect of the plays even as burlesques and 
caricatures. The parodies of high-placed people lose their point, 
not only from tasteless exaggeration, but also from their extremely 
sordid and prosaic treatment. Even if refinement is out of 
place in a farce, detailed and puerile coarseness is redundant 
and ineffective. | 


1 Analysed by Wilson, op.cit., ii, p. 407. 
* On Sāmarāja and his date and works, see above, p. 486, footnote 6. 
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7. DRAMAS OF AN IRREGULAR TYPE 


The steady development of description and declamation by 
means of elaborate verses and the entire wiping out of action, 
which we have noticed in the normal drama of this period, reach 
their climax in some so-called later plays, like the Dūtāngada 
and the Mahānātaka, which exhibit also certain markedly irre- 
gular features. Although nominally keeping to the outward 
form of the drama, the works are devoid of all dramatic action, 
being rather a collection of poetical stanzas, descriptive, 
emotional or narrative, with slight interspersed dialogues and 
quasi stage-directions. Having regard to the course of develop- 
ment of the Sanskrit drama in this decadent epoch, which more 
and more sacrificed action and characterisation to narrative and 
description, some of the general features are in themselves not 
inexplicable ; but since there are particular irregularities and 
since some of the specimens, like the Dūtāngada, describe 
themselves as Chaya-natakas, they have been cited as typical 
examples of a peculiar genre by expounders of the shadow-play 
hypothesis.' While the connotation of the term Chaya-nataka’? 
itself is extremely dubious, the shadow-play theory, however, 
appears to be entirely uncalled for and without foundation, and 
there is hardly any characteristic feature which is not otherwise 
intelligible by purely historical and literary considerations. 


1 R. Pischel, Das altindische Schattenspiel in SBAW, 1906, pp. 482-502; H, Liiders, 
Die Saubhikas in SBAW, 1916, p. 698 f; Sten Konow, op. cit., pp. 89-90; Winternitz, GIL, 
iii, p. 243 (also in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 118 f). For other plays of this type, which are 
also claimed as shadow-plays, and discussion of the entire question, sce Keith, SD, pp. 88 f, 
63 f, 260 f and 8. K. De, The Problem of the Mahanataka in IH Q, VII, 1931, p. 537 f. 

3 The term is variously explained as ‘ outline of a drama or entr cte' (Rajendralala Mitra 
and Wilson), ‘shadow of a drama or half-drama’ (Pischel ), ‘a drama in the state of shadow’ 
(Lévi). Having regard to tbe derivative nature of the plays like the Dūtātgada and the 
Mahānātaka, which incorporate verses from known aud unknown Rāma-.dramas, it is not 
imp ssible to hold that the term Chāyā-nātaka means ‘an epitomised adaptation of previous 
plays on the subject,’ the term Chàyà being a well known technical term used in the sense of 
borrowing or adaptation. It should be noted that the Cbáyà-nàtaka, in the sense of shadow 
play, is not a category of Sanskrit dramatic composition and is unknown to theorists as a 
dramatic genre, early or late. Its prevalencein ancient times is extremely doubtful, and the 
part alleged to be played by it in the evolution of the Sanskrit drama is entirely problematic, 
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The Ditangada' of Subhata describes in four scenes the 
embassy of Angada,” who is sent to demand restoration of Sita 
from Ravana. There is a regular prologue. After this, in the 
first scene, Angada is sent as a messenger ; in the second, Bibhi- 
sana and Mandodari attempt to dissuade Ravana from his fatal 
folly; in the third, Angada executes his mission, but on 
Rāvaņa s endeavour to persuade him, with the illusion of Māyā- 
Sita, that Sita is in love with the lord of Lanka, Angada refuses 
to be deceived and leaves Ravana with threats ; and in the fourth, 
two Gandharvas inform us that Ravana is slain, and Rama 
enters in triumph. The work exists in various forms; but a 
longer and a shorfer recension are distinguished. Characterising 
the longer recension,’ Eggeling writes: ‘‘Not only is the dia- 
logue itself considerably extended in this version by the insertion 
of many additional stanzas, but narrative verses are also thrown 
in, calculated to make the work a curious hybrid between a 
dramatic piece (with stage directions) and a narrative poem.’~ 
Most of these supplementary verses are, however, traceable in 
other Rāma-dramas ; for instance, verses 4 and 5 (in Hggeling s 
citation) are taken from the Prasanna-rāghava and verse 5 from 
the Mahāvīra-carita.* "The shorter recension also betrays the 
character of a similar compilation, and in the closing verse the 
author himself acknowledges his indebtedness to his predecessors. 
It is clear that the work does not pretend entire originality, but 
it was probably compiled for some particular purpose. The 
Prologue tells us that it was produced at the court of Tribhu- 
vanapala, who appears to be the Caulukya prince of that name 


1 Ed. Durgaprasad and V. L. Panashikar, NSP, Bombay 1891, 4th revised ed. 1922; 
Eng. trs. by L. H. Gray in JAOS, XXXII, p. 69 f. The longer recension is given by the 
India Office MS, no. 4189 (Eggeling, Catalogue, vii, p. 1604 f). 

2 The theme is the same as that of act vii, Madhusüdana's version of the Mahānātaka, 
the word Dütáhgada being actually used in Dàmodara's recension, act xi, p. 149. 

3 The longer recension, as given in the India Office MS (vii, no. 4189) contains 138 
verses (a3 against 56 of the shorter printed recension), but the total number is still larger 
owing to irregular numbering of the verses in the M8. 

4 Even gnomic stanzas, like udyoginam purusa-simham upaiti lakgmīļ, which occurs in 
the Hitopadeša, are found in the work. 
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who reigned at Anhilvad at about 1242-43 A.D., and was pre- 
sented at the spring festival held in commemoration of the res- 
toration of the Saiva temple of Devapattana (Somnath) in 
Kathiawad by the deceased king Kumārapāla. Apart from 
prevalence of verse, more narrative than dramatic, over very 
scanty prose, which is a common enough feature of the decadent 
drama, there is nothing to distinguish it from the ordinary play 
and stamp it out as an irregular piece. Compared with the 
Mahānātaka, itis not anonymous, nor extensive; there is a 
regular prologue, as also some stage-direction and scene-divi- 
sion ; the theme is limited, and the number of persons appearing 
not large ; nor is Prakrit altogether omitted. To all appearance, 
it is a spectacular play of the popular type, composed frankly for 
a festive occasion, which fact will sufficiently explain (having 
regard to the expansive character of popular entertainments) its 
alleged laxity, as well as the existence of various recensions!; 
but there is nothing to show that it was meant for shadow- 
pictures, except its doubtful self-description as a Chàyà-nàtaka, 
which need not necessarily mean a shadow-play. 

This descriptive epithet is used in the prologue or colophon 
of some other plays also, which are otherwise different in no 
way from the ordinary dramatic compositions of this period, 
but which have been mentioned by some modern scholars as 
instances of Sanskrit shadow-play. Such is the Dharmābhyu- 
daya* of Meghaprabhācārya, a short and almost insignificant 
play of one act but three or four scenes, having the usual pro- 
logue and stage-directions, enough prose and verse dialogues, 
and some Prakrit. There is, however, one stage-direction in 
it, which is said to support its claim to be recognised as a 
‘shadow-play. As the king takes a vow to become an ascetic, 


1 Pisehel points out that there are as many recensions of the work as there are 
manuscripts. 

2 Ed. Muvi Punyavijays, Jaina Atmananda Granthamālā, Bhavnagar 1918. A brief 
résumé is given by Hultzsch in ZDMG, UXXV, p. 69. 
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the stage-direction reads: yamanikāntarād yati-vesa-dhārī putra- 
kas tatra sthapaniyah (p. 15) “‘ from the inner side of the curtain 
is to be placed a puppet wearing tbe dress of an ascetic.” The 
direction, however, is meant to be nothing more than the sym- 
bolical representation of a fact; it is difficult to see in-it any 
reference to the shadow-play. No such directions, however, 
are found in the other so-called Chāyā-nātakas, not even in the 
Dūtāhgada and the Mahānātaka, which are upheld as typical 
specimens of the hypothetical shadow-play. Of these plays, 
again, the three epic dramas of Ramadeva Vyasa, who was patro- 
nised by the Haihaya princes of the Kalacuri branch of Rāya- 
pura and who thus belonged to the first half of the 15th century, 
are not admitted even by Liiders as shadow-plays at all. The 
first drama, Subhadraé-parinaya, ' consisting of one act but three 
scenes, has a theme which is sufficiently explained by its title; 
the second, Rdmabhyudaya,’ also a short play in two acts, 
deals with the time-worn topic of the conquest of Lanka, the 
fire-ordeal of Sita, and Rama’s return to Ayodhya; while the 
third play, Pandavabhyudaya, also in two acts, deals with the 
birth and Svayamvara of Draupadi. If we leave aside the self- 
adopted title of Chàya-nàtaka, these plays do not differ in any 
respect from the ordinary play. The anonymous Hari-dūta,* 
which describes in three scenes Krsna’s mission to Duryodhana, 
has the same theme as the Dūta-vākya ascribed to Bhāsa, but 
there is nothing in it which would enable us to classify it as a 
shadow-play ; and it does not, moreover, describe itself as a 
Chāyā-nātaka. The Ānanda-latikā,* again, which is regarded 
by Sten Konow as a shadow-play, is really a comparatively 
modern dramatic poem in five sections (called Kusumas) on the 


1 See Bendall in JRAS, 1898, p. 281. MS noticed in Bendall's Cat. of MSS in the 
British Museum, no. 271, p. 106f. Analysis in Lēvi, op. ett. 

3 MS in Bendall, op. cit., no. 272, pp. 107-3. Analysed by Lévi. 

š India Office MS no. 4187 (Eygeling, vii, p. 1609). : 

4 Bendall, op. cit., no. 270, p. 106. Analysed by Dévi. 

& India Office M8 no. 4203. (Eggeling, vii, p. 1624). Edited in the Samskrta-Sākitya: 
Parigat-Patriká, vol. XXIII, et sequel, Calcutta 1940-49, 
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love of Sama and Reva, composed by Krsnanatha Sārvabhauma 
Bhattācārya, son of Durgādāsa Cakravartin. The same remarks 
apply to the modern Citra-yajfía of Vaidyanātha Vācaspati (in 
five acts, on the Dakga-legend), described by Wilson, who is 
undoubtedly right in pointing out its similarities to the popular 
Yatra of Bengal. It is possible that all these short pieces, not 
entirely original, were meant for popular festive entertainments, 
and therefore made some concession to popular taste by not con- 
forming strictly to the orthodox requirements, and the shadow- 
play theory is not at all necessary to explain whatever peculiarities 
they possess on this account. 

All the alleged irregular features of these small plays are 
found enormously emphasised in the huge, anonymous and semi- 
dramatic Mahānātaka, the peculiarities or real irregularities 
of which have started some amount of learned speculation 
centering round the obscure question of its character and origin. 
Though technically designated a Nataka, it evinces characteris- 
tics which apparently justify Wilson's description of the work 
as a nondescript composition. It is a very extensive work, 
almost wholly in verse, on the entire Ramayana story, but a 
large number of its verses is unblushingly plagiarised from 
most of the known, and probably some unknown, dramas on 
the same theme. There is little of prose and true dialogue; 
the usual stage-directions are missing ; the number of characters 
appearing is fairly large; there is a benediction, and in one 
recension we have a curious Prarocanā verse, which ascribes 
the play to the mythical Hanūmat, but there is no proper Pro- 
logue; all the elements of the plot prescribed by theory are 
wanting, the work being a panoramic narration of the epic 
incidents without dramatic motive or action; the number of 
acts, at least in one recension, is beyond the prescribed limit ; 
in short, the work, barely exhibiting a dramatic form, gives 
the impression of being a loose narrative composition, as opposed 
to dramatic, and might have been as well written in the regular 
form of a Kavya. 

64—1343B 
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The work exists in two principal recensions; the one, 
West Indian, redacted by Dàmodara Mišra in fourteen acts and 
548 verses, is styled Hanüman-nàtaka,! while the other, East 
Indian (Bengal), arranged by Madhusūdana in ten acts and 720 
verses, is named the Mahdndtaka.* The titles are clearly 
descriptive,? and the work is in reality anonymous; but both 
the recensions find it convenient to ascribe the apparently 
traditional work of unknown or forgotten authorship to the 
legendary Hanūmat, the faithful servant of Rama. We have no 
historical information about the origin of the work, but fanciful 
accounts, recorded by the commentators and by the Bhoja- 
prabandha, associate the recovery of Hanūmat's work with 
Bhoja and suggest the redaction of an old anonymous composi- 
tion. Although the two recensions are divergent, a considerable 
number of verses is common, and recent textual researches tend 
to show" that probably Dàmodara's version is the primary source 
and Madhusüdana's derivative. But there is nothing to nega- 
tive the conjecture that originally there existed an essential 
nucleus, round which these elaborate recensions weave a large 
number of verses, culled chiefly from various Rāma-dramas. If 
Bhoja of the legendary account be Bhoja of Dhārā (second 
quarter of the llth century), whose interest in encyclopaedic 
compilations is well known, then the earliest redaction may 
have taken place in his time; but the process of expansion must 
have continued, leading to divergence of recensions and incor- 


1 Ed. Vetkateévara Press, Bombay 1909, with the Dipikà comin. of Mohanadisa. 

2 Ed. Chandrakumar Bhattacharya, with the comm. of Candrasekhara, Calcutta 1874; 
ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, 2nd. ed, Calcutta 1890.—'The number of verses varies greatly 
in different MSS and editions; the number given here is that of Aufrecht’s Bodleian 
Catalogue, p. 142b. 

3. The term Mahābātaka is not really a designation, but a description The term is nt 
known to Bharata and the Dasa rūpaka, but later writers like Viávan&tha explain it as a 
technical term which connotes a play containing all the episodes and possessing a large 
number (generally ten) of acts. The Bāla-rāmāyaņa is apparently a Mahānātaka in this 
sense. Šāradātanaya's descripjion of a Mahānātaka throws little light on the subject (ae 
8. K. De in Pathak Commemoration Volume, p. 139 f). 

4 A. Esteller, Die älteste Rezension des Mahānātaka, Leipzig 1936. 
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poration of a large mass of stanzas from the leading dramatic 
works on the Ramayana theme.’ 

What the original form of the text was we do not know,’ 
but there can be little doubt that the present form of the text is 
comparatively late, and does not carry us back, as scholars have 
presumed, to the earliest stage of the development of the 
Sanskrit drama. That it is a drama of an irregular type, more 
than any of the works mentioned above, is admitted; but the 
work also shows the general features of the decadent drama ina 
much more intensified manner, in its greater formlessness, in its 
preference of narration to action, and in the almost exclusive 
preponderance of poetical stanzas. This fact may not furnish 
a complete explanation, but since the quasi-dramatic presentation 
is not early and spontaneous but late and deliberate, it cannot be 
argued that the irregularities betoken a primitive stage in which 
the drama had not yet emerged from the epic condition. That 
some matter was worked up into an extensive compilation is 
fairly obvious, but it is difficult to separate the old matter for 
historical purposes ; and the work, as a whole, does not justify 
any conclusion regarding the carly evolution of the Sanskrit 
drama. Nor can the origin of the Mahanataka be sought in the 
far-fetched hypothesis of the shadow-play, the very existence of 
which in ancient India is not yet beyond doubt. We have here 
no description of the work as a Chaya-nataka, as we have in 
the case of Dütangada and some other plays; and there is 
nothing in the work itself, in spite of its irregularities, to 
show that the composition was intended or ever used for 
shadow-pictures. 

On the other hand, the late and derivative character of the 
Mahānātaka may very well suggest that it was a compilation or 
adaptation of existing works on the subject, for a particular 


1 The citations from the work in rhetorical and anthological works do not prove its 
antiquity. See S. K. De in JHQ, VII, 1981, pp. 541-42. 
2 Esteller’s suggestion that the original Mahānātaka was an anthology of epic narration, 
and the title Natska was a subsequent addition is only an unproved conjecture. 
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purpose, around an original traditional nucleus. What this 
purpose was is not clear, but to suggest’ that here we have only 
a literary drama or tour de force, never intended to be staged, is 
not to offer a solution but to avoid the question. In no sense 
can the Mahānātaka be regarded as a tour de force, its artistic 
merits, apart from its descriptive and emotional stanzas, which 
are mostly borrowed, being almost negligible. To say, again, 
that it is a Lesedrama plus Campū plus Tika’ is to give a facile 
description, and not an explanation. There are indications, on 
the contrary, that the Mahānātaka, like other works of a similar 
type, was meant and probably utilised for some kind of perfor- 
mance,* in which there was more recitation and narration than 
action and dialogue ; and its form, as a recitable semi-dramatic 
poem, was moulded accordingly. 

This presumption receives support from the fact that the 
work assumed its present shape at a time when it was possible 
for such nondescript types to come into existence. It is clear 
that we cannot assign any of the recensions of the Mahūnātaku 
to a very early date, and that they should be explained in the 
light of the literary conditions which prevailed at a period when 
the classical drama was in its decline and the creative impulse 
had subsided. The break up of the old orthodox drama was 
almost synchronous with the rise of Apabhraméa and modern 
Indian literature; and along with it came popular entertain- 
‘ments of the type of the semi-religious Yātrā, with its mytho- 
logical subject, quasi-dramatic presentation and preference of 
recitation and singing. Having regard to these historical facts, 
as well as to the trend and treatment revealed by such works as 

! Keith, SD, p. 978. 

? Esteller in the work cited. 

3 Keith admits this when he says that the work was composed in preparation for some 
kind of performance in which the dialogue was plentifully cked out by narration. S. P. 
Bhattacharya (1H Q, 1934, p. 402 f) suggests that the work was compiled as a manual for use 
of professional Purana reciters of the Bengal class of Kathakas. But, on this theory, the 
occasional elaborate stage-directions, the chorus-Bke Vaitaliya-vakyas, the length and exten- 


ded working out of the story are not satisfactorily explained. The Bengali manuals for 
Kathakas are certainly of a different character. 
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the Mahānātaka, the presumption is not unlikely that such 
vernacular semi-dramatic performances of popular origin reacted 
on the literary Sanskrit drama and influenced its form and 
manner to such an extent as to render the production of such 
apparently irregular types greatly probable. It is not suggested, 
in the absence of tradition, that such a pseudo-play was actually 
enacted as a Yatra, which had little pretension to a literary 
character. It may or may not have been, but it is possible to 
maintain that such works were not merely literary exercises but 
were intended for popular spectacular shows of some kind. That 
they were stylised is intelligible from their having been com- 
posed for a more cultivated audience, who with the fading attrac- 
tion of the mechanically reproductive Sanskrit drama, wanted 
something analogous, in spirit and mode of operation, to the 
living types of popular entertainments, but exhibiting outwardly 
some of the forms of the regular drama. The anonymity and 
secondary character of the Mahānātaka, as well as the existence 
of different but substantially agreeing recensions, are points in 
favour of this view. As the imperfect dialogues and narrative 
passages were frequently supplemented, it is not surprising that 
a work meant for such performance increased in bulk, incor- 
porating into itself fine recitative passages from various sources ; 
and different versions accordingly came into circulation. The 
very existence of the versions shows that it was a living work, 
which was modified by the exigencies of time and place, and 
discredits the idea of a purely literary composition. All this 
presumption is perhaps more in keeping with the nature of the 
work and the period in which the recensions were redacted than 
the solution of an unwarranted shadow-play theory or the super- 
ficial Lesedrama explanation. 

Although regrettably little information is available about the 
popular entertainments of the period, indications of their possible 
influence on Sanskrit literature are yet not altogether wanting. 
Keith rightly compares such nominal plays as the Mahanataka 
with the Gila-govinda of Jayadeva and the Gopāla-kelt-candrikā 
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of Rāmakrsņa, both of which can be (and in the case of the Gita- 
govinda it actually is) enjoyed as a lyrical narrative or song, but 
both of which are at the same time capable of similar quasi- 
dramatic presentation. In both the works, we find a sublimated 
outcome of the operatic and melodramatic Krsna-Yatra, and in 
the case of the Gita-govinda we have to reckon with the delibe- 
rate art of a creative mind. But they resemble the Mahānātaka 
at least in one particular, namely, in the adaptation of tradi- 
tional matter and form to newer and less rigid demands of a 
popular origin. The dateof Rāmakrsņa s Gopala-keli-candrikà! 
is not known, but it is apparently a late work written in Gujarat. 
It is not an anonymous and extensive compilation like the 
Mahānātaka, but a semi-religious play in five acts on the youth- 
ful exploits of Krsna with the Gopis. It contains, however, a 
large number of stanzas in light lyrical metres, both descriptive 
and emotional, as well as rhymed Apabhramša verses obviously 
meant to be sung. Caland, who has edited the work, touches 
upon its similarity to the Yatra, and suggests its parallel to the 
Swang of North-western India, which unlike the regular play, 
is metrical throughout, and in which the actors recite the narra- 
tive portions as well as take part in the dialogues. Its connex- 
ion with the Mahānātaka is acknowledged in the Prologue (p. 44), 
where the Sūtradhāra alludes to the absence of Prakrit in that 
play, and there can be little doubt that the author was influenced 
by the same tendency towards narrative and recitative rather 
than dramatic presentation. Another work of similar semi- 
dramatic form but of greater operatic and melodramatic tenor is 
the Pàrijüta-harama^ of Umapati Upadhyaya of Mithila, which 


1 Ed. W. Caland (Hen onbekend Indisch tooneelstuk), Amsterdam 1917. Cf. Winternitz 
in ZDMG, LXXIV, 1920, p. 137 f. 

2 Ed. and trs. G. Grierson in JBORS, IlI, 1917, pp. 20-98. The author flourished 
under Haribaradeva of Mithilé reigning ‘‘after the Yavana rule," and appears to be 
familiar with Jayaleva's Gita-govinda. The Harišcandra-nrtyYa (od. A. Conrady, Leipzig 
1891) of the Nepalese king Siddhi Narasimha cirea 162).57 A.D.) is rightly called a 
Tanzspiel by its editor, but it isin the Nepalese dialect. 
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deals with Krsna's well known exploit of carrying off Indra’s 
Pārijāta tree, and actually contains songs composed in the 
Maithili dialect." These works are not strictly plays of the 
orthodox type, and the introduction of song (especially vernacular 
song) and narration indicates that they were probably meant for 
some kind of quasi-dramatic performance of a popular character.’ 
They are indeed distinguishable in many respects from the 
Mahānātaka, which is a unique production ; but what is impor- 
tant to note is that these irregular types, however isolated and 
scattered they might appear, are perhaps products of a distinct 
literary tendency to renew and remodel older forms of Sanskrit 
poetry and drama by absorbing the newer characteristics of the 
vernacular literature, which now reacted upon the Sanskrit, as it 
was often reacted upon by the Sanskrit; and there is no reason 
why the Mahānātaka should not be regarded as illustrating an 
aspect of the same movement. It is curious, however, that the 
movement did not prove as fruitful as it should have been advan- 
tageous ; and it could not ultimately save Sanskrit literature from 
gradual stagnation or from being completely ousted by the 
stronger and fresher vitality of modern Indian literature. 


1 Sanskrit songs, on the direct model of Jayadeva's work, cccurs in the Jagannātha- 
vallabha of Rāmānanda-rāya, a Bhakti-drama inspired by the Caitanya movement, which 
is called a Samgīta-nātaka in its Prologue. See above, p. 468. 

2 The Nandighoya-vijaya (or Kamalā-vilāsa), in five acts, described by Eggeling 
(vii, no. 4190, p. 1606), appears to be a similar semi-dramatic composition connected with 
the Ratha.yātrā festival of Jaganpátha at Puri; it was composed by Sivanārāyaņa-dāsa in 
honour of his patron Gajapati Narasimhadeva of Orissa, in the middle of the 16th century 


CHAPTER I 
LITERARY AND CHRONOLOGICAL RELATIONS 
THE VYAKARANA SCHOOL AND THE AĀLAMKĀRA SCHOOL 


The word alamkdra is derived from the word alam (Gk. 
aurum—gold), which in Sanskrit primarily means adornment. 
Alamkāra thus means the making of adornments or ornaments 
or decorations. It is also used in relation to the Alamkāra- 
šūstra or the Science of the Decoration of Speech, literary 
embellishments. The science of grammar deals with ccrrectness 
of language or speech. Whatsoever development the Sanskrit 
language may have undergone since the time of the Vedas 
and whatsoever attempts may have been made in the various 
gikşā literature and pre-Pāņinian writers on Grammar, it 
attained a stability and is supposed to have fitted exactly 
to the scheme prepared for it by Panini (5th or 6th century 
B.C.), Kātyāyana (probably 4th century B.C.), and Patafijali, 
the writer of the great commentary called the Mahābhāsya 
(2nd century B.C.). The earliest systematic work on Alamkāra 
that has survived the ravages of time is that of Bhāmaba (who 
wasin all probability a Buddhist of the 5th or 6th century A.D.), 
of which we shall have occasion to discuss later on. Bharata’s 
Nātyasūtra, which is essentially a work on  histrionic art, 
incidentally makes reference to many topics which might better 
come under a work on Alamkāra and which shows that in all proba- 
bility works on Alamkara must have existed in the time when 
the relevant passages referring to Alamkira topics were written. 
The date of this Nātya-šāstra is also uncertain as would be 
evident from relevant discussions that would follow in due course. 

^ The close association of the grammar and the Alamkāra 
literature may well be expected and it is also justified by 
65—1848B 
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tradition. The former deals with correctness of speech and 
the latter with literary embellishments. 

In most works on Alamkāra we find a chapter dedicated 
to the three-fold powers of words. We know that Panini’s 
prütipadikürlha, etc., implies. that there were. five opinions 
regarding the signification of a word. The word parimāņa 
in the above-mentioned rule has been interpreted by Bhattoji 
Diksita as droņarūpam yat parimāņam tatparicchinno brihih 
pratyayārthe  prakrtyartho’bhedena samsargena visesanam.’’ 
If this interpretation is accepted, it becomes clear that what has 
been regarded as laksaņā by the writers on Alamkāra is regarded 
by Panini as being nothing but primary sense. The author 
of the Tattvabodhini commentary, Jūānendra Bhiksu, in 
trying to effect a compromise between the two views as to 
whether the first case-ending here is in the primary sense or 
in the secondary sense, and in computing the value of the two 
suggestions, says that the difference lies in the two different 
aspects in which the word may be supposed to significate 
($abdabodha-krta-vailaksamyam). Panini makes no provision 
for laksaņā even in the case of stmho mānavakah or agnir 
manavakah. This appears to me to show conclusively that 
Panini himself was not aware of the view propounded by the 
writers of Alamkara, that laksaņā is a power of signification 
of words different from the primary sense. 

We know that when a word contradicts its context in the 
primary sense of the word, as recorded in the lexicons, it may 
yet in many cases significate another meaning—such signi- 
fications may either be due to customary practice or for implying 
a special suggestion. Thusif I say, ‘ The imperialistic states 
are bound to be cannibals,'—the word ‘cannibal’ means one 
who eats human flesh—certainly the imperialistic states cannot 
be eating human flesh; the word, therefore, simply means that 
they try to destroy one another. The use of the word ‘cannibal,’ 
instead of simple expression that the imperialistic states destroy 
one another, is intended to imply that their actions are as heinous 
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and hatefül.as those of cannibals. Here the secondary sense of 
the word ‘cannibal’ has a relation with its primary sense, but 
this roundabout expression, on account of the force of its 
implication, contributes to the embellishment of the speech and 
hence comes within the province of Alamkāra. In witnessing 
a horse race, one may say that the black runs faster than the 
rest. Here the use of the word ‘black’ to denote the 
“black horse’ is a customary usage which may or may not add 
to the embellishment of speech. 

The grammarians think that in the case of a primary sense 
the signification is due to the power of the word standing as the 
symbol (samketa) for the object. Here the fact that the symbol 
significates its object is due to the fact that there is really no 
distinction between the symbol and its connotation. This is the 
view of the grammarians as well as that of the Mimamsaka and 
the Yoga authors. The writers of Alamkāra follow this view in 
preference to the Nyāya view which holds that it is by the will of 
God that from certain words we understand certain meanings. 
The understanding of a meaning is a subjective affair, 
while the significatory view as held by the grammarians 
and the Alamkāra authors is a purely objective view. The 
words significate certain objects and we learn it by practice. 
But howsoever true it may be with regard to the primary 
sense it would be obviously wrong to attribute the secondary 
or the indicatory signification as being due to the power of 
the word, for here the indicatory sense does not occur 
with the pronouncement of the word but after a long process 
of cogitation regarding its inappropriateness in. the context 
and the possible manner in which this inappropriateness 
might be removed. For this reason laksaņā can hardly 
be regarded as the significatory power of the word. The 
Alamkara writers do not seem to be absolutely ignorant of 
this criticism, and we find them sometimes describing the 
operation of laksané as an dGropita-kriya or an .attributive 
function. 
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It is true no doubt that the older Alamkara writer Bhāmaha 
does not treat these, but the later Alamkāra writers like 
Mammata and Viéóvanàtha take. their fundamental start with 
the three-fold division of the power of words. We have said 
before that Pānini does not seem to admit the laksaņā as a 
separate function of words. With the conception that words 
objectively by their own power denote things and are as a matter 
of fact one with the things, seems to be a Pāņinian view, at 
least as interpreted by Patafijali and Bhartrhari, the older 
commentator of Patafijali’s Mahābhāsya and the writer of the 
Vakyapadiya. We know that all the three schools, Mīmāmsā, 
Vyükarana and Yoga, admit the philosophical doctrine that the 
power and the possessor of power are identical. The Alamkara 
school, in adopting the same significatory theory of words, 
naturally adopts the same philosophical doctrine at least by 
implication. That this idealism forms the basis of the Alamkara 
school of thought can be well apprehended from the words of 
Dhvanikàra (apāre kāryasamsāre kavireva prajāpatih | sa yat 
pramāņam kurute višvam tat parivartate | In the infinite 
world of literature the poet is the creator, and whatever appears 
to him to be valid, tho world also changes accordingly). The 
last line should be read with caution. It does not mean merely 
that the imagination of the poet is valid, but it means that 
the world changes its form in accordance with the value-sense 
of the poet. Or, in other words, the world transforms itself 
into that form which is approved as valid in the poet’s creation. 
It assumes, therefore, that the beauty created by the poet does 
not merely make the world appear beautiful to our eyes but 
the world transforms itself into beauteous forms in accordance 
with the creation of the poet. The vdnmaya-jagat or the world 
of words is in reality identical with the world of nature. 

Mammata, again, classifies words as being of four kinds, 
as, meaning, jūti or class notion, quality or guna, kriyā or 
action, dravya or things, in accordance with the view of 
Patafijali. We thus find that there is a natural affinity of 


-- 
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origin between the grammar school of thought and the Alamkara 
school. It is also well-known that the Grammar school has 
always been referred to by the Alamkāra school as the wise 
men or budha.! | 
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The ordinary treatises of Alamkāra like Kāvya-prakāša or 
Sahitya-darpana generally consist of ten chapters and they deal 
generally with the following subjects:—(1) the definition of 
Kavya, whether it is necessarily didactic or not; (2) the three- 
fold signification of words, primary, indicatory, and implicatory; 
(3) the nature of poetic emotion; (4) the nature of the implicatory 
sense of a higher and lower order; (5) the special qualities of 
good literature, their defects, their style, their adornments 
or alamkāra. Sāhitya-darpaņa treats along with it the various 
forms of Kavya. In addition to this there are special treatises 
dealing only with a part of the subject. 

Bhāmaha, the author of the oldest available treatise on 
Alamkāra, treats primarily of guna, dosa, ritt, and alamkāra, 
and also makes incidental remarks on the usefulness of Kavya. It 
may, therefore, naturally be asked why since a work on Alamkāra 
treats of so many subjects, it should be named as alamkāra- 
Sastra. The question acquires a point of force when we consider 
that in most of the recondite works on Alamkàra great emphasis 
is given on dhvani and rasa as the constitutive characteristics of 
a good Kavya. The question is nowhere definitely faced in 
a work of Alamkāra, but it seems to me that the earlier works on 
Alamkāra that are now lost probably dealt with various types of 
literary ornaments or alamkāras which led, naturally, to the cri- 
ticism and enquiry as to the further condition which would make 
the adornments really possess the adorning character. We find 
Bhàmaha actually raising such questions and introducing the 
topic of rasa or emotion as being the determinant factor of true 


! See Dhvanyáloka. 
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adornments. All adornments are also regarded by him as 
consisting of exaggeration (atisayokti) and the covert way of 
suggestion which may be called vakroktt. 

The 16th chapter of Bharata’s Nātya-šāstra enumerates 
four adornments or alamkāras, ten excellences or gunas, and 
thirty-six characteristics or laksaņās of a good Kavya. ButI think 
that the first enquiry into the nature of poetic embellishments 
must have led the earliest thinkers to take note of the pvetic 
imageries, spontaneous expressions of which are found also in 
the Vedas, and this must have given alamkāra its first title of 
importance. 

In the time of Bharata there seemed to have been an excel- 
lent development of poetic literature and Bharata concerned 
himself particularly with one form of it, the Dramaturgy and 
the allied topics. 

The word upamā or comparison is found in the Rg-Veda 
V. 84. 9; I. 31. 15, and Panini Il. 3. 72 mentions the word 
upamāna. The term alamkāra in the form  alamkarisnu 
is explained by Panini III. 2. 36, and the word occurs in 
Satapatha Brahmana XIII. 8. 4. 7; III. 5. 1. 36 and 
Chandogya Upanisad VIII. 8. 5. But Yāska in his Nighantu 
III. 13 gives a list of particles for indicating upamā, which are 
illustrated in the Nirukta I. 4; III. 18-18, and IX. 6. These 
are such as, iva, yathā, na, cit, nu, à, etc. These are called 
nipata in the sense of upamā. He further mentions bhūtopamā, 
rūpopamā, and  siddhopamà and luptopamā as varieties of 
upamā. The luptopamā is called arthopamā and is in essence 
the same as the rūpaka of the later Alamkāra writers.  Yàska 
also quotes the definition of upamü as given by an earlier 
 &rammarian Gārgya (athato upama yad atat tatsadríam iti 

gürgyah). From the rule, upamānānt  sümünya-vacanaih 
and the rule  upamitam vyāghrādibhih sāmānyāprayoge 
we can understand that the teachings of Gargya were already 
assimilated by Panini and we find there the various terms of 
imagery, such as, upamāna, upamita, sāmānya, aupamya, 
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upamārtha, and sādršya had all been used by Panini in about 
fifty sūtras of his work. The place of upamā in modifying 
compounds and accents and in other grammatical construc- 
tions has been referred to by Panini. Kātyāyana in his 
Varttika and Sāntanava in -his Phit-sūtras follow Panini. In 
the Mahābhāsya II. 1. 55. Patafijali interprets Pāņini's usage 
of the term  upamüna, which is somewhat different from the 
later definition of the term. 

My view that the Alamkāra school arose as an offshoot of 
the Grammar school, may be regarded to attain a special point of 
force when the above facts are considered. The later definition 
of $rauti and ārthī upamā is based upon the fact as whether 
simile was based on a krt or a taddhit suffix and the ‘distinction 
between the šrautī and the ārthī upamā was based on this 
criterion till the time of Udbhata and this is controlled by 
Panini’s rule V. 1. 115-16. A šrautī upamā is supposed to be 
that where the comparison is indicated by yathd, iva, vā, or the 
suffix vat in the sense of iva. Again, Panini II. 4. 71 inspires 
the Varttika, which directs that tva may always be compounded 
as in gabdarthaviva. Panini III. 1. 10 advises the kyac 
suffix in the sense of comparison. It is needless to multiply 
examples but the above brief discussion seems to point to the 
view that poetic imageries had very largely evolved in the 
grammar school. Of the various alamkāras or the adornments 
of speech, imageries of diverse types occupy practically more 
than three-fourths of the field. The high respect in which the 
grammarians were held by the Alamkara writers is also evident 
from the remarks of Ānandavardhana.” Bhāmaha also devotes 
one whole chapter to the grammatical correctness of words and 
go does also Vāmana. It may also be pointed out that the 
discovery of the theory of vyafijana, which is regarded as the 
high water mark of the genius of the great alamkāra writers, is 


1 §ce 8. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 1-11 


3 prathame hi vidvamso vaiyakarandh, vyākaraņamūlatvāt sarvvavidyānām, p. 47, 
Dhvanyālokg. 
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also, on the pattern of the Sphota theory of the grammarians, as 
elaborated in Vakyapadiya and other works. 

It is a known fact that the early prašasti writer, during the 
first few centuries of the Christian era, Aégvaghoga, in his 
Buddha-carita is well-acquainted with such figures of speech as 
upamā, utpreksā, or rūpaka, yathāsamkhya, or aprastuta- 
prašamsā, etc. The use of the various figures of speech by 
Kālidāsa is also too well-known. Subandhu takes pride in his 
skill of „using glesa in every letter of his composition. In 
Bhāmaha also we find a great aptitude and liking for diverse 
types of alamkāra. We hear also of Kasyapa and Vararuci as 
early writers of alamkāra, as well as Medhāvin as referred to by 
Bhàmaha. All these seem to indicate that even before the other 
topics of the alamkāra-šāstra were developed there were probably 
treatises of Alamkāra dealing with manifest emphasis on the 
figures of speech, which had already developed in Panini and the 
grammarians, who may be regarded as the inspirers of the 
alamkāra-šāstra. 


THE EARLY ORIGIN OF THE ALAMKARA 


Many writers have in modern times discussed tbe subject of 
Alamkara.? It is admitted on all hands that the alamkāra-šāstra 
attained in India the position of a science in very early times. 
But the question is how early did the alamkāra-šāstra become. 


1 pratyakgara-élegamayap apanca-vinydsa-vaidagdhyanidhim prabandham | sarasvati- 
datta-vara.prasādāc cakre subandhuh sujanaika-bandhuh 1 

3 P. Regnaud, La Rhetorique Sanskrite, Paris 1884; R. Pischel, Gēttinger Gelehtre 
Anzeigen, 1885; G. A. Jacob, J.R.A.8., 1897; J. Nobel, Beiträge zur älteren Geschichte 
des Alamkāra.šāstrā, Din., Berlin 1911, and Z.D.M.G., 1912, 1918, 1919; P. V. Kane, 
Outlines of the History of Alamkāra Literature, Indian Antiguary 41, 1912; his edition of 
Sāhityadarpaņa; H. Oldenberg, Die Literatur des alten Indien, Stuttgart and Berlin 
1008; Harichánd, Kālidāsa et l'art poetique de l'Inde, Paris 1917; H. Jacobi, Uber Begriff 
und Wesen Der poetischen Figuren in der indischen Poetik; Nachrichten von der Kgl, 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Göttingen, Philolog —Histor. Klasse 1908; and Die Poetik 
und Aesthetik der Inder in der Internat Wochenschrift, 20th Okt. 1310; Sovani's article 
in Bhandarkar Commemoration Vol.; 8. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics; 8, N. Dasgupta's Kāvya- 
” ptedra (in Bengali). 
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really a šāstra or a science. From general considerations, since 
in our view the alamkāru-šāstra was inspired by the Grammar 
school of thought we expect it to have evolved slightly later 
than the middle of the 2nd century B.C., in the age of Patafijali. 
Let us see how far other considerations may justify this 
thesis. 

Rājašekhara, a man of the tenth century, in his Kāvya- 
mīmāmsā speaking of the origin of the alamkdra-sastra claimed 
that it was instructed by Siva to Brahma and from him it was 
handed down to others and then it became divided into 
18 sections, each of which was taught by a particular teacher. 
Thus, Sahasriksa taught Kavirahasya, Muktigarbha, Auktika, 
Suvarņanābha, Ritinirnaya, Pracetayana, Anuprasika, Citrāngada, 
Citra and Yamaka, Sesa Sabdaéglesa, Pulastya, Vāstava, Aupa- 
kāyana, Aupamya, Parāšara, Atigaya, Utathya, Arthaglesa, 
Kuvera, Arthālahkārikā, Kāmadeva, Vainodika, Bharata, Ripaka- 
niripaniya, Nandikegvara, Rasādhikārikā, Dhisana, Dosādhi- 
kārikā, Upamanyu, Guņaupādānikā, Kucumāra, Aupanisadika. 
lt is interesting to note that the majority of the sections deal 
with figures of speech, and this lends support to our view that 
the earlier treatises on Alamhdra were mostly on the figures of 
speech. Of the writers, mentioned above almost nothing is 
known to us except that Kucumāra and Suvarnanibha are 
referred to in the Kāma-sūtra (I. 13-17) as the authors of the 
Aupanisadika and the Sāmprayogika sections of erotics. We 
do not know anything further of the time or the authenticity of 
the above-mentioned writers. According to the Hrdayangama 
commentary of the Kāvyādarša, Kāš$yapa and Vararuci had 
written works on poetics before Dandin, whose works Dandin 
had consulted. The Commentary Srutānupālinī on the Kāvyā- 
daría mentions Kāš$yapa, Brahmadatta, and Nandisvāmī as 
predecessors of Dandin.’ These works are no longer avail- 


able. 


1 P. V. Kane, The Sēhityadarpaņa, 1923, Introduction (p. 1). 
60—19313B : 
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But nowhere in the earliest literature do we find any reference 
to alamküra-süstra. Thus the Chandogya | Üpanisad gives a list 
of the old sástras (VII. 1. 2. 4); but it does not refer to the 
alamkāra-šāstra. Āpastamba in IT. 4. 11 refersto the six angas , 
and neither Yājūavalkya nor Visnupuràna refers to the alan kaca- 
Sastra. In the Lalitavistara there is a reference to. Kāvya-karaņa- 
grantha and Natya. Kāvya-karaņa-grantha need not necessarily 
mean Alamkāra. The drthašāstra of Kautilya also does not make 
any reference to Alamhdra, Kautilya’s Arthasastra in advising 
the language of the King’s Edicts recommends sequence of mean- 
ing (arthakrama), completeness of sense (pariptirnatd), sweetness 
(mādhuryya), clearness (spastatva) and width of meaning 
(audāryya), as excellences of style, to be observed. But this has 
nothing to do with alamikāra-šāstra, at best it may refer only to 
style. It thus appeared that there is no evidence that there was 
any alamkāra sastra before Patanjali. 

It is true that Bharata’s Nātya-šūstra contains elements of 
alamkāra-šāstra, but its date is uncertain. Macdonell assigns it 
to the 6th century A.D. and MM. Haraprasad Sastri to the 
2nd century B.C., and Lévi to the Ksatrapà period. The 
fact that Kālidāsa in his Vikramorvašī refers to Bharata as a 
muni, only shows that he was much earlier than Kālidāsa. 
This would place the lower limit of Bharata to the 3rd 
or 4th century B.C. From the reference in Kālidāsa we are 
compelled to say that Dr. De’s view that the lower limit of 
Bharata in the 8th century A.D., seems quite untenable. In 
any case, there is but little evidence that the present Nátya-üstra 
was written earlier than the commencement of the Christian era. 
Many writers have written on Bharata's Nátya-süstra.! 


l W. Heymann, basing on a South Indian MSS. wrote upon it in the Nachrichten 
ton der Kgl, Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Göttingen, Philolog— Histo, Klasse, 1874; 
P. Regnaud published also the adhyāņas six and seven in La Rhétorique Sanskrite, Paris 
1884, and adhydyas 15 to 17 in the Annals of the Musée Guimet, and also the adhydyas 
20 to 22, and 34 have been published by F. A. Hall. The 23th udhyāya was published by 
J. Grosset in contribution d l'étude de la Musique Hindue, Paris 1888; a critical foreward to 
adhydyas 1-14 was also published by him in Paris in 1898. The whole work waa published 
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We thus see that there is no evidence that any alamkāra- 
šāstra existed beyond the commencement of the Christian era, 
Bharata, however, need not be regarded as the earliest writer 
on dramaturgy. We find references in Panini of a Bhiksu- 
sūtrā and a Nata-sütra and we do not know who is the 
original author of this Nata-sütra and whether this Nata- 
sūtra is somewhat connected with our present Nātya-šāstra. 
We have also reference in Panini (IV. 3. 110) of Kršāšva and 
Silalin, who were recondite writers on dramaturgy. But 
we know nothing further of these two writers. Bharata’s 
Nātyt-šāstra is said to have many commentaries. The 
names of the commentaries referred to by Abhinavagupta and 
Sarngadeva are the followings :—Udbhata, Lollata, Sankuka, 
Bhattanàyaka, Rabula, Bhattatauta, Kīrtidbara, Mātrgupta. 
Only fragmentary portions of Abhinavagupta's commentary are 
available and have been printed in the Gaekwad Oriental Series 
by the name Abhinava-bharati. '  Sàrngadhara-paddhati refers 
to some of the verses of Sankuka. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Sankuka the poet and Sankuka the commentator is one 
and the same person. Kalhana mentions a poet Sankuka and 
his poem Bhubandbhyudaya. Sankuka probably lived in the early 
ninth century. If the two are identical, Sankuka's date becomes 
ascertainable, but we kuow nothing of the date of Lollata, but he 
was probably later than Udbhata as Lollata controverts Udbhata’s 
view (9th century A.D.). There is a confusion as to whether 
Bhattanāyaka was the author of a work called H rdaya-darpana, 
for while Hemacandra refers to it as belonging to Bhattanāyaka 
Abhinavagupta definitely seems to refer the work as belonging to 
a different person. So, though somé scholars have maintained 


in the Kāvyamālā series in 1894 and later on with parts of the commentary of Abhinava- 
gupta, in the Gaekwad Oriental Series; Pavolini in the Giornale de la Socteta Asiatic 
Italiana discusses about the Nāļya.šāstra in 1012 and refers to tbe work of F. Cimmino on 
the Náfya-£üstra published in Naples 1912; Prof. H. H. Dhruva also writes on the subject 
in Asiatic Quarterly Review, No, MH, 2, 1896, and MM. Sistri in J. A. S. B., 5,1019. S.R, 
De's Sanskrit Poetics and Introductory Notes to P. V. Kane's edition of Sahityadarpana, 

! 8. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics, p. 37, 
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that Bhattanayaka was the author of Hrdaya-darpaņa, 1 have 
definitely denied that in my Kāvya-vicāra. Hrdaya-darpana, 
however, though it may have supported Abhinavagupta in 
certain places, was in reality a work which had contradicted the 
dhvani-theory, and it was on this account that Mahima Bhatta to 
save his credit said that before writing his book he had not 
consulted Hrdaya-darpana. 

But all this is a digression. Hrdaya-darpana does not appear 
to have been a commentary to Bharata’s Natya-sdstra as some 
maintain. Bhattanāyaka was in all probability conversant with 
the text of Dhvanyāloka and Anandavardhana and was probably 
a contemporary of Abhinavagupta. But these discussions do 
not concern us here. We find that the Vātya-šāstra of Bharata 
was the earliest available work to us that contained alamkāra 
materials, and this work could not have been at least in its 
present form earlier than the 1st or 2nd century A.D. ' 


l At the end of the work Dharatiya. Nātya-sāstra the name of the author appears us 


Nandi Bharata. The same name occurs as th? author of a work on music, and the name of 
Nandi or Nandikešāra occurs as the author of Abhinaya-darpaņa, The word Bharata also 
stands for the director of the actor,and R, Pischel translates Bharatiya Nātya-šāstra as the 
book of instruction on the art of acting for the actors. In later literature the word ‘ Bharata ` 
is also used in the sense of play-director, who appears on the stage at the conclusion of the 
play, and u'ters a benedictory verse called the Bhuratarākya. In Vigsnupurdna III. 6 
Bbaratamuni is said to be the author of the Gandharva-veda or the science of music. The 
Nātya-šūstra, as we have it, ia the work of an encyclopaedic character. It is composed 
generally in verses of an epic nature and sometimes changes tbe metre, interspersed here and 
there with prose, and consists of 88 chapters or adhyāyas. It deals nop only with the nature 
of the dramatic literature but also with the art of dancing and mimic and various oth.r 
subiects connected with the operation of acting. It deals also with the rasa and bhūva and 
alamkāra and the art of dra:natic poetry and music. Regnaud and Oldenberg fix the date of 
Nātya-šāstra in the Ist century of the Christian era. Pischel, however, regarded this to be a 
work of the 6th or 7th century A.D. D.R. Bhandarkar thinks that the present Nātya-šāstra s 
based on an earlier work. Speaking of the chapter on music he says that it belongs tothe 4th 
century A.D, or it way even be later. MM. Sastri regarded it to be a work of the "th 
century A D., and Jacobi places it in the 3rå century A.D. On this subject see the following 
literatnre :—(1) Oldenberg's die Literatur dee Ilten Indien, Stuttgart. und Berlin 1908, (2) 
R. Piecbel in Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 1886 (p. 763), (3) D. R. Bhandarkar in Indian 
Antiquary 41, 1912, (4) MM. Šāstrī's article in the J.A.8.B., 6, 1910, 307, (5) Jacobi in 
Bhavisatta Kabao. (6) P. V. Kane's Introduction to Sāhitya-darpaņa, (7) Dr. 8. K. De's 
Sanskrit. Peetics. 
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Bbāmaba, of whom we shall treat later on, refers to. a 
writer, Medhavin, regarding the defects of upamā as pointed out 
by him. He also refers to him on the subject of the alamküras, 
yathagankhya and utpreksā. ' But Medhavin’s work on alamkāra 
lias not come down to us and we do not know of any MSS. also 
of Medhàvin's work. 


P.V. Kane, referring to the unuvumša verses of the N d(ya-sástra mentions the name 
of Kobala, Vātsya, Sandilya and Dhürtila, as persons stated there as destined to spread the 
Nātya-šāstra. The name kohala asa writer of. Ndtya-sdstra occars in Kuttantmatam of 
Dàmodaragupta of the 8th century A.D. A work on tāla, attributed to Kohala, exists in the 
India Office Library, and Hemacandra in his Kūvyānusāsana speaks uf Kohalācārya as a writer 
on dramaturgy. The lasūrņava-sudhākara of Simba-bhipala mentions Bharata, Sandilya, 
Koha'a, Dattila, and Matanga as authors of works on Nātya-šāstra. 

Rāghava Bhatta, in his commentary on Sakunta’G, quotes chapters and verses from 
Bharata's Nafya-sastra, and refers to the commentary Abhinacu bharatt by Abhinavagupta. 
This commentary occurs also under the name of Nāfyaveda-vivpti. Somedvara, a commentator 
of Kūvya-prakāša, refers to a commentator of Natya-sdstra by the name of Mangala. 
Manikya-candra also in his Kdvya-prakdsasanheta refers to Maūgala. Mangalais referred 
to also by Hemacandra and Rājašekbara. Sundara MiSra in his Ndfya-pradipa, composed in 
1613 A.D. refers toa passage of Ndtya-sdstra and speaks of Matrguptacaryya as having 
written a Vydhhydna on it. Rabula Bhatta also refers to the passage of ūrāmbhu and viju 
in the Vāfya-šāstra and supports the view of Mātrguptācāryya on it. Mr. Kane suggests 
that Matrgupta probably wrote a vdrtttka of the Nātya-šāstra, It is difficult to say 
whether this Mairgupta was the poet who was made King of Kashmir by Hargavikramāditya 
of Ujjain as stated in Rajatarangini III, 128-159. 

1 gathásamkhyamathotpreksám alaikáradrayam viduh | samhhydnamits medhávinot- 
preksdbhihitd kvacit i| 2, 88. 

As it standsit means that Medhāvin styles utpreksa as samkhyūna but Dandin 
has told us in the Kāryādarša IT, 273 that yathdsankhya has been styled as samkhyūna 
by other writers. Kune. therefore, suggests that in the second line the reading 
medhavinotpreksi should read as medhāvi notprekgā. The meaning under such a reading 
would be that Medhavi calls yathūsamkhya samkhyāna and has not mentioned utprekga. 
Such a meaning tallies with that of Dandio as above. Namisādhu in commenting on 
Rudrata's Kāvyālamkāra, I. 2. refers to the name of one Medhavi-rudra along with Dandin 
and Bhāmaha as authors of alamkāra-šāštra. But it is difficult to guess whether Medhāvi- 
rudra is one name or two names, Medhavi and Rudra. We know of no Alankàra author of 
the name of Rudra, and we know also that there were many names with Rudra as the second 
member, such as, Mālavarudra, Kapilarudra, etc. (See Kane's article in J.R.A.S., 1908), 
Namisāhu further quotes from Medhavin on tlie subject of the defects of simile and on the 
four divisions of subda that Medbavin has not counted the /arniapracacaniyus, The 
T rikándasesa regards Medbavirudra and Kalidasa as synonymous and Kajasehbara in his 
Kūvyamīmāmsā calls Medhavirudra a blind poet und Kālidāsa a writer on alumhdra (see 
Kane's Sdhityadaurpana; 
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Bhàmaha's Kāvyālamkāra is the earliest work on alamkara 
that has come down to us. The existence of the work was at 
first guessed from a few quotations given by Colonel Jacob in 
J.R.A S., 1897, and the work has been published by Mr. Trivedi 
as an appendix to his edition of his Pratāparudra-yašobhūgaņa in 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series.' He is supposed to have been the 
son of Rakrilagomin and his work is written in verse. It is 
divided into six chapters and contains 398 verses. The first 
chapter, containing sixty verses, deals with the qualifications of 
a poet, the differentiation and division of Rāvya as prose and 
poetry, and as work in Sanskrit prose or apabhraméga, as epic 
poetry, drama, ākhyāyikā and anubandha, and also treats of the 
Vaidarbhi and the Gaudi styles, aud speaks of some literary 
defects. In the second chapter he deals with three gunas, 
- mādhurya, prasādu, and ojas, and takes up the subject of 
alamkāra which he continues through the third chapter. The 
alantkaras of which be speaks are two kinds ol «nuprāsu, five kinds 
of yamaka, rūpaka, dipika, upamā with its seven defects, prati- 
vastūpamā as a variety of upama, āksepa, arthānturanijāsa, tyati- 
reka, vibhāvanā, samāsokti, atišayokti, yathāsamkhya, utpreksa, 
svabhavokti, preyas, rasavat,  ürjasvi, paryūyokta, samdahita, 
udātta, šlesa, apahnuti, visesokti, virodha, tulyayogitd, aprastuta- 
prašamsā, vyājastutī, nidaršanā, upamārūpaka, upamcyopamá, 
sahoktt, parivrtti, sasandeha, anancaya, utpreksdcayava-samsrsti, 
bhāvika, Gsih-thirty-nine in all. He denies the status of 
alamkāra to hetu, sükgma, lesa, and vārttā as thev centain no 
vakrokti, These were counted as alumkāra by some of the 
predecessors of Bhāmaha. In tbe fourth chapter he deals with 
eleven kinds of defects of Kavya and defines and illustrates them. 
In the 5th chapter he deals with logic and treats of the defects of 
Kavya as arising from logical hiatus. In the 6th chapter he gives 
some practical hints to poets for observing grammatical purity, 
as Bhamtha also did. Whether Bhāmaha was Buddhist in faith 


! Colonel Jacob, ia Z.D.M.G.. 64. 
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or not has been the subject of much discussion among many 
scholars, and while his being the son of Rakrilagomin and his 
aloring Sarva, a name of Buddha, has been the ground of 
suggestion that he was a Buddhist, Kane has given many 
arguments-in favour of the view that he was not a Buddhist, but 
this does not concern us here. It appears from his writings 
that he had benefited himself by the works of his predecessors. 
The expressions given in his work miy have been mostly 
composed by him but it would be too much to say that all the 
expressions were composed by him as could be said of 
Jagannātha, the author of Rasagangddhara. Up till now no 
commentary on Bhamaha’s work has been found but Udbhata bas 
worked a commentary on it called Bhàmaha-virarana, but this 
work is not now available. He mentions many authors, such 
as Ramasarma, Kanabhaksa, Panini, Sālāturīya, Medhāvin, 
Rijamitra, Sākhūvardhana, Asmakavamsga and Ratnaharana. 
But Ratnaharana may wellebe the title of a book than of a man. 
Bharata’s work has been referred to but he has not been men- 
tioned by name. He also refers to the story of Vatseģa and 
Naravühanadatta which were the principal chapters of Brhat- 
hatha. He highly praises Pànini's grammatical system and 
is conversant with dandaniti and sphotavāda. The Kāmadhenu 
quotes many verses from Bhāmaba which are not available in 
Kacuala kara and Narayana in his Vritaratnákara quotes long 
passages from Bhamaha, which shows that Bhamaha had also 
work on metrics. ‘There is a Bhāmaha, who had written a 
commentary on Vararuci’s grammar, but whether all these 
three Bhamahas are one, is more than we can say. 
Pratīhārendurāja, the commentator on Udbhata, informs 
us that Udbhata had written a commentary on Bhāmaha and 
this statement is confirmed by Abhinavagupta (see the Locana, 
pp. 10, 40, 59, and Hemacandra, Commentary, pp. 17 and 110). 
Ruyyaka also refers to this commentary (pp. 185). Vamana 
also betrays his acquaintance with Bhamaha as his definition of 
upama is a mere paraphrase of that of Bhimaha, Dr. De points 
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out clearly (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, pp. 16) Vàmana's acquain- 
tance with Bhāmaha's work. Bhamaha, therefore, preceded 
Vamana and Udbhata belonged probably to the 8th century A.D. 
Bhāmaha also refers to Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi (Bhāmaha, 
VI. 86). Jinendrabuddhi probably lived in 700 A.D.: Bhamaha, 
therefore, must be anterior to Jinendra. But various doubts can 
be raised as to the exact date of Jinendrabuddhi, who has been 
placed by Kielhorn as'being later than Haradatta, the author of 
Padamafijari, who died in 878 A.D. So the date ascribed to 
Jinendra by Pathaka cannot be regarded as certain. ‘Trivedi in 
I.A., XLII has shown that the reference to Nyāsakāra need not 
necessarily be a reference to Jinendrabuddhi. Thus the hypo- 
thetic reference to the above regarding the date of Bhāmaha on 
the strength of his reference to Nyāsakāra is smashed to pieces. 
The supposition of Haricand in his L'art Poetique de I' Ind, that 
Bhāmaha in I. 42 refers to Meghadütam, is as untenable as 
Pathaka’s view that Magha II. 86 refers to Bhāmaha I. 16. We 
have already seen that no hint as regards Bhāmaha can be 
attained on the supposition that he was a Buddhist. Jacob, 
however, has shown that in Chapter 5, Bhāmaha makes a lot of 
reference to Dharmakirtti. If this is correct then Bhàmaha was 
anterior to Dharmakirtti who lived in the "th century A.D. 
Bhamaha then probably lived in the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D. and might have been a senior contemporary of Udbhata. 
Bhatti tells us in XXII. 35 that he composed his poem in 
Valabhi, ruled over by Sridharasena or Sri Dharasena,! where Sri 


| küvyam idam vihitam maya valabhyām sridharasena-narendra-palitdyam. 

^ The Jayamangalé commeptiry reads ‘Sridharasiinu’! It sppears that there were four 
Sridharasenas who ruled in Valabbī between 550 and 650 A.D. Whether the king be 
Sridharasena or Sridharasena's son we find tbat Bhatti lived in the first half of the 7th 
century A.D. He was probably slightly older than Bhamaha, or if he wa: 8 young poet 
living in the court of Sridharasena and attained a long life, he might have lived “also in the 
8th century A D., in which case he might have been a senior contemporary of Bhámaha. 
Tn his tenth canto be gives illustrations of 88 alamkāras including anuprāsa and yamaka 
and in tbe e'eventh he illustrates mddhuryya guna in 47 verses and the twelfth canto 
is dedicated to the illustrations of bhāvika, which Bbāmaha describes in III. 52 In the 
thirteenth canto be illustrates bhāgāsama, where the same verse may be regarded as composed 


- 
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is a decorative word, the last of whom was living in 651 A.D., 
that being the date of his latest grant. Bhatti therefore lived 
in the 7th century A.D. and might have continued to live 
in the 8th century A.D. and can thus be an earlier contemporary 
of Bhāmaha.' As it appears from Bhamaha II. 20 that he 
covertly criticises Bhatti XXII. 34 (see foot-note) he probably 


have seen Bhatti’s work, which is in confirmation with the 
date of Bhàmaha as adduced here.? 


Dandin's Kāvyādarša is a well-known work on Sanskrit 
Poetics. The Ist chapter differentiates Kavya as gadya, padya, 


both in Sanskrit and in Prakrta. Now in the illustrations of the figures Bhatti mentions 
the same figurea that are dealt with by Bhāmaha and Dandin. His illustrations of the 
figures are also in the same order in which Bhamaha defines the figures, with some deviations. 


These devistions show that probably both Bhatti and Bhāmaba drew upon the same sources 
and according to their individual liking. 


! Bhatti in XXII. 34, in describing his work, said :— 
vyākhyāgamyam idam kāvyam utsavah eudhiyāmalam | 
hata durmedhasaé cāsmin vidvatpriyatayā mayā il 


Bbāmaha apparently referring to the above contention of Bhatti criticises him as 
follows :— 


kāvyānyapi yadīmāni vyakhyagamyani šāstravat | 
utsavah sudhiyāmeva hanta durmedhaso hatāh 1 Bhàinaha II. 20. 

3 As for the modern attempts regarding study of Bhamaha, see as follows :—Jacobi, 
Z.D.M.G. 64, 1910; John Nobel, Beiträge zur älteren Geschuhte des Alankārašāstra ; also 
Z.D.M.G. 78,1019, K. P. Trivedi, Pratāparudra-yašobhūgaņa (appendix, where the book 
is published), and also Introduction, page 28, etc. ; Indian Antiquary 42, 1918; R. Narasimha- 
cára, Indian Antiquary 1912, 1913; T. Narasinghiyengar and P. V. Kane, J.R A.8., 1906 and 
1909, hold Bhāmaha as being younger than Dandin. Ganapatisastri in his Introduction, 
page 25, of Dhāsa's Scapna-Vàsavadattà holds that Bhāmaba lived io the 1st century B.C., 
but he was, probably as late as Kālidāsa. On this point see Nobel Z.D.M.G. 78 already 
referred to; see also Haricand's Kālidāsa, p. 70; P. V. Kane's Introduction to Sáhitya- 
darpana and B. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics. 

It is curious to notice that several passages, which are quoted in the Kamadhenu 
Commentary on Vàmana on Kalas, are not available in the present work. Probably these 
are chapters which are now loat. 

3 It has been often printed in India since its Calcutta edition of 1868 with the 
commentary of Premcánd Tarkavagiéa of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. It has been printed 
with two commentaries, in Madras in 1910, and in Poona by Dr. Belvalkar and Sastri Ranga- 
cāryya Reddi. The work is divided into three chapters. In professor Rangācāryya s edition 
there are four chapters, the third being split up into two. There are in all 660 verses in the 
Calcutta edition and 663 verses in the Madras edition. 


an 10407 
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and migra. Gadya (prose) is again subdivided into ākhyāyikā and 
kathā, though there is no real distinction between the two. 
A division of literature is also made of Sanskrit Prose into apa- 
bhramša and migra, He also speaks of the two styles, vaidarbhī 
and gaudi, and the ten gunas. He differentiates and illustrates 
anuprāsa and regards erudition ($ruta), genius (pratibhā) and 
constant application (abhiyoga) as the constitutive qualities of 
a poet. The second chapter is dedicated to the treatment of 
alamküras in the following order:— svabhavokti, upamā, 
rüpaka, dipaka, āvrtti, āksepa, arthāntaranyāsa, vyatireka, 
vibhāvanā, samāsokti, atišayokti, utpreksā, hetu, sūksma, 
leša, yathāsamkhya, preyas, rasavat, ūrjasvī, paryyāyokta, 
samāhita, udātta, apahnuti, élega, viśeşokti, tulyayogitā, virodha, 
aprastuta-prašamsā, vyājokti, nidaršanā, sahokti, parivrtti, āšīh, 
samkirna, and bhāvika, thirty-five in all. In addition to this 
in the third chapter he deals with yamaka and defines and 
illustrates the citrakāvyas, gomütrika, ardhabhrama, sarvato- 
bhadra, svarasthāna, varnaniyama and the prahelikā. 

Kane suggests that as in his illustrations the southern 
countries are often referred to, he most probably was a man 
from the Deccan.’ He is said to have written thirteen works 
of which Dašakumāra-carita is believed to be one.” Regarding 


1 He mentions the following works by name :— Chandoviciti (I. 12), Brhatkathé 
(I. 88), Setubandha (I. 39). Though he does not mention by name he shows acquaintance 
with the Mahābhāsya (Kāvyūdarša II. 227), Bharata's Nāfļya-šāstra (II. 367). He also, 
like Bhāmaha, speaks of pūrvācāryyas or great writers of the past whom he had consulted 
in writing bis work. He holds a discussion on the verse limpatīva tamo'ngàni which Prati- 
harenduraéja thinks as referring to Udbhata. The verse in question is a quotation from 
Mrcchakatika and is also in Bhāsa's Cürudatta and Bālacarita.. In Sárngadhara-paddhati 
a verse of Rājafekhara is quoted to show that Dapdin wrote three works which were widely 
known. 

3 On this point, however, doubts have been raised by Mr. Trivedi (Introduction, 
Pratdparudra-yaéobhiigana, p. 81), Mr. Agase, I.A. 1915 and in bis Introduction to 
Daf£akumára:carita, p. 35, holds that the author of Kāvyādarša cannot be the author of 
Daéakumára-carita on the ground that the author of Kdvyddaréa was a fastidious critic 
and as such could not have been the author of Daéakumüra-carita which abounds in 
faulte of grammar and good taste. But as Kane points out, this is no serious argument for 
practice is more difficult than preaching, as Mahimabhatta algo says in his Vyaktivivekg,— 
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the ascertainment of Dandin’s date there has been much 
discussion and opposition among the scholars. There is a 
number of passages in Kāvyādarša which agree with Bhāmaha 
word for word. P. V. Kane, for instance, wishes to place Dandin 
before Bhāmaha, while most other scholars regard Bhamaha to be 
earlier than Dandin. ! 


svakrtigu ayantritah katham  anuéigyád anyam ayam iti na vācyam, vārayati bhigag 
apathyād itarān svayamācarannapi tat. Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicāra-carccā finds 
fault with his own composition. The argument on the ground of the difference of style 
between Dašsakumāra-carita and Kücyádaría also does not hold water for the one is 
written in poetry and the other in prose. 

! Mr. Trivedi (Introduction to Pratāparudra and Indian Antiquary 1918, and Bhandar: 
kar Commemoratioun Vol.; Dr. Jacobi, Z.D.M.G. 1910; Prof. Rangācāryya, Introduction to the 
edition of Kāvyādarša; Mr. Ganapati Sāstri, Introduction to Svapna-Vāsavadattā ; Prof. 
Pathak, Introduction to Kavirājamārga ; and Dr. 8. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics place Bhāmaha 
before Dandin; Prof. M. T. Narasimhiyengar (J.R.A.S., 1905) places Daņdin before Bhāmaha 
and Prof. Pāthak changes his former view in J.B. R. A.S. 23 and I.A. 1912 and places Dandin 
before Bhamaha. 

The ascertaizment of the reference of Bhámaha in Daņdin or vice versa andthe ground 
of agreement of views is difficult as both of them bad utilized the works of their predecessors, 
and the views common between the two may be due to the existences of common sources. Both 
Dandin and Bhamaha are very early writers and are always referred to by later writers and 
therefore it is difficult to decide the priority between tbe two. Dandin bad preceded 
both Udbhata and Vāmana by a considerable period and he cannot be placed later than the 
8th century A.D. 

Trivedi and Rangācāryya have pointed out that Bhamaha has been referred to as 
ctrantana in Alamkāra-sarvasva (p. 3) as Gkara or source by Rāghava Bhatta (commentagy 
to Sakuntalā, p.14) and that it is only in Namisādhu's commentary on Rudrata that 
Dandin has been placed earlier than Bhamaha. The reference to Bhāmaba as very old does 
not determine the question of the priority of either Dandin or Bhāmaba. Namisādhu 
wrote his commentary on Rudrata, as he himself declares in Sambat 1125 or 1060 A.D. The 
statement of Namisádhu that Dandin preceded even Medbavirudra referred to by Bhāmahs 
is regarded by Kane as being decisive of the priority of Dagdin over Bhamaha. The reference 
to Bhāmaha in Alamkārasarvasva as being cirantana proves notbing, for the same epithet 
bas been also applied to Udbhata. It has been argued that Dandin has an elaborate 
treatment of yamaka and š$abdālamkāra and had made an elaborate subdivision of upamā, 
while Bhāmaha treats them only in the general manner, and for this reason 
Bhāmaba should be regarded as being earlier. But comparing Bharata and Bbümsbs 
we find that Bharata gives ten varieties of yamaka and Bhāmaba only five. Yamaka was 
highly praised even in much earlier times, asit occurs in Rudradémana’s inscription in 
A.D. 150. In later times yamaka was not so much appreciated, and Udbhata ignores it and 
Mammata is exceedingly brief. Dandin's treatment of upamā follows Bharata while Bhāmaba's 
scheme is that what has been followed by Udbhata and Mammatsa. But from this no 
conclusion is possible. The commentator Taruna Vacaspati, a late writer, says that in many 
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The upshot of the.discussion, which has briefly been summed 
up (see P. N.), is that Bhāmaha lived after the Sth century 


places Dandin criticises Bhamaha. Thus Namisādhu and Taruna Vācaspati hold different 
opinions regarding the priority or posteriority of Dandin. 

^ Again, the distinction between kathā and ūkhyāyikā as given by Bhimaha and Dandin 
are different. This distinction between kathā and ākhyāgyikā is also found in the Mahābhāsya 
and Daņdin's treatment of the distinction between kathā and ākhyāyikā need not be regarded 
as a criticism of Bhāmaha. Dandin speaks of four defects of upamā while Bhāmaha speaks 
of seven, following Medhāvin. Some illustrations that have been regarded as good poetry by 
Dandin have been regarded as being no poetry at all but merely as vārtā or information by 
Bhāmaha. But this can hardly be regarded as determining the priority of Bhāmaha. The 
examples are old ones and on them two different opinions have been given by the two 
writers. Such and other arguments based on the different treatment of some of the 
alamküras or dogas by the two writers cannot be regarded as leading to any definite 
conclusion. 

But Bhāmaha bas a part of a passage of which the whole is found in Dandin, and if 
Sárügadhara is to be believed, Dandin is prior to Bhimaha. In many passages Bhāmaha 
refers to the view of other writers without mentioning names and criticises them, e.g., the 
distinction between Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, snd this distinction is found in Bhāmaha, Dandin 
met:tions ten guņas, following Bharata, but Bhāmaha says nothing about the guņas. He 
ridicules the view of the division of guņas and reduces them tc three like the author of the 
Dhvaniküra. But such a comprehensive view of Bhāmaha cannot be reduced to an 
argument for his anteriority, for Vāmana, who was posterior to both Dandin and Bhàmsha, 
also counts the ten gunas. Again, Bhāmaha reduces upamā to three types, the same is 
done in Kāvyādarša (II. 80.82). Of these three, ie., nindopamā, prašamsopamā, and 
ācikhysāu-upamā,  Nāļya-šāstra gives the first two only. Daņdin not only gives the three 
upamās of Bhāmaha but many more types of upamds. There are also divergences of 
view on the subject of other alamkāras. But from this nothing can be argued. 

But though the above arguments are inconclusive regarding the point at issue there 
ase some other considerations which seem to throw further light It is very probable that 
both Bhāmaha and Dandin lived in more or less the same age, probably in the same 
century and probably they both derived their materials from older sources s» that it is 
difficult to say anything as to which of them borrowed from whom. Butin spite of the fact 
that Kane thinks that there is no evidence, that Bhamaha was a Buddhist, it cannot be 
gsinsajd that his definition of perception as kalpandpodha, is borrowed directly from 
Dharmakirtti. Bhāmaha in V. 6 says:—pratyaksam kalpandpodham tato'rthādtti kecana, 
‘kalpanam nāma-jātyādi yojanām pratijānate. Now, this is exactly the view of Dharmakīrtti, 
who defines perception in bis Nyāyabindu as pratyaksam kalpanāpoģham abhrāntam. The 
defivition of anumāna also agrees with that of Vyāyabindu, It may therefore be conveniently 
inferred that Bhamaba was anterior to Dharmakirtti. Dharmakirtti in all probability 
lived in the 5th century A. D. and Bhamaha, therefore, was anterior to that date. 

About the date of Dandit we are not so fortunate. Kane pointsout thatthe poetess 
Vijjakā may be identified with the Vijaya Bhattārikā, the queen of Candráditya, the eldest 
son of Pulakedin II, who lived about 660 A. D.; and since Vijjakā quotes from Kavyadaréa, 
Daņģin; must be earlier than or at least contemporary of Vijjakā; but the identification on 
which the secertainment of the date rests is itself shaken. 
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A. D. and that he was in all probability a Buddhist. Dandin 
lived in all probability more or less in the same century as 
Bhamaha, but there is no direct means by which we can conclu- 
sively fix the date of Dandin, but on the whole the weight of 
evidence, though not conclusive, seems to tend to the conclusion 
that is generally adopted that Bhamaha was prior to Dandin. 
Though Kane holds the opposite view, Dandin’s work Kāvyā- 
darga is very popular and bas many commentators. ' 


UDBHATA 


He wrote Alamkara-samgraha and also a vivrtt on Bhamaha’s 
Kāvyālamkāra. Udbhata’s Alamkdra-samgraha was translated by 
Col. Jacob in J. R. A. S., 1897 and has been published by 
N.S: Ps Bombay, i in 1915 with the commentary of Pratibarendu- 
raja. The work contains six chapters and in 79 kārikās he 
defines 41 alamkaras. According to Pratīhārendurāja the 


illustrations are taken from Udbhata's own work Kumāra- 


sambhava? 

l These commentaries a.e:—(a) by Taruna Vacaspati (probably of the 11th century 
A. D.), (b) Hrdayangama by an anonymous author, (c) Mārjjanā by Harinātba, who wrote 
also a commentary on Bhoja's Sarasvatikanthamani, who was not only later than Bhoja 
bat also later than Keáavamióra; (d) Muktāvalī by Narasimha Siri; (e) Candrikà by 
Triseraņatatabbīma; (f) Rasikarañjanī by Viévanátba; (g)  Vivrti by Krsnakanta 
Tarkavāgīša. 

There are also commentarios by Vādijanghēla, Bhagīratha, Vijayānanda, Vaimalya. 
vidhāyinī by Tribhuvanacandra, Dbarmavācaspati; and two commentaries of unknown 
authors. Almost all these commentaries are in MSS. from except the commentary by 
Premrānd Tarkavagiéa, published in Calcutta; Taruna Vācaspati's commentary edited by 
Prof. Rangācāryya and Hrdayangama edited by the same professor. 

Among the modern scholars who have contributed to the study of Dandin the following 
names may be mentioned :—Jacobi in Z. D. M. G., 1910, argues that Dandin lived probably 
in the 7th century A. D.; G. A. Jacob, J. R. A. 8., 1897; L. D. Barnett, J. R. A. S., 1905; 
Bern Heimer,.Z. D. M. G. 68, 1909; P. V. Kane, Indian Antiquary, 1912; Gray's Vasavadaita 
(pp. 111); there exists also a Tibetan translation of Dapdin's Kāvyādarša in the Tanjore 
collection as noticed by G. Huth in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 1895 and Z. D. M. G. 49, 288; see also Dr. De's Sanskrit Poetics and Dr. 
Dasgupta's Kāvya-vicāra (in Bengali); Kāvyādarša was translated in German by O. 
Béhtlingk, Leipzig 1890. 

1 amena granthakrtā svoparacitakumürasambhavaikadeso' trodiharanatvenopanyastah. 
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The alamkàüras taken up by Udbhata may be enumerated as 
follows :—punaruktavadābhāsa, chekānuprāsa, lātānuprāsa and 
anuprasa (of three kinds, parusavrtti, upanāgarikā, and  grümya), 
rūpaka, upamā, dīpaka, prativastūpamā, āksepa, arthāntaranyāsa, 
vyatircka, vibhāvanā, samāsokti, atišayokti, yathāsamkhya, 
utpreksā, svabhāvokti, preyah, rasavat, ^ ürjasvi, samahita, 
paryyāyokta, two kinds of udātta, $lista, apahnuti, visegokti, 
virodha, tulyayogita, aprastutaprašamsā, vyājastuti, nidaršanū, 
upameyopamā, sahokti, samkara, parivrtti, ananvaya, sasandeha, 
samsrsti, bhāvika, kavyalinga, drstanta. It will be seen that these 
alamkāras are counted here almost in the same order as we find 
in Bhāmaha. He only omits Bhamaha’s yamaka, upamārūpaka 
and utpreksdvayava. But he adds some alamkāras which are not 
counted by Bhāmaha, such as, punaruktavadābhāsa, samkara, 
kavyalinga, and drstānta. 

Udbhata was a great Alamkāra writer and was held in high 


esteem by later writers. He is even regarded as greater than 
Bhamaha. ! 


1 He often also deviated from Bhāmaha, While Bhamaha divided anuprāsa into two 
classes and rüpaka into four classes, Udbhata drew two different types from the fist kind 
rüpaka, While Bhámaha showed thrce types of lesa, Udbhata showed two types. While 
Bhàmsha regards preyas as an expression of inspired devotion toa preceptor, God, King 
or Bun, Udbhata regards bhāvālamkāra as preyas.  Bhāmsha does not speak of parugd, 
grāmyā and the upanāgarikā vrlti, but, Udbhats shows them. Udbbata has often 
been referred to as Cirantana along with Bhāmaha (P, V. Kane's Introduction to 
8. D.). 

Some special doctrines of Udbbata are as follows :—(1) that words should be regarded 
as different when they have different meanings, (2) that šlega is an arthālaņkāra even 
though it be š$abdašlega—this view has been criticised by Mammsta; that even though £lega 
be mixed with other alamkdras, élesa should be regarded as dominant,—this view has also 
been criticised by Mammata; (4) that a vàkya has a three-fold activity of abhidhā ; (b) both 
Rājafekbera and Mabimabhatta ascribe to the disciples of Udbhata the view that there are 
two kinds of meaning, (a) where the meaning comes out clearly by the analysis of the context 
as in the case of commentary literature or šāstras, (b) where the meaning cannot be got 
merely by the analysis of the word and its ordinary meaning separately, but when they 
jointly foreshadow a meaning, as in the case of kavya. It has been further urged that 
though according to the older (prācyānām, should it mean eastern?) works on alamkāra, 
alamkāra is regarded as the chief thing according to densis and others guna and 
alamkā ra have been given the same position. 
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The date of Udbhata is not so difficult to ascertain.. He was 
the sabhapati of King Jayāpīda of Kashmir (779-813 A. D.).! 
Therefore he must have flourished in the 8th century A. D. 

The commentator Pratīhārendurāja is probably the 
oldest commentator of Alamkara works, He was a pupil 
of Mukula as appears from the colophon of the commen- 
tary. He flourished in the middle of the 10th century 
A. D. as he refers to Dhvanyāloka. Mukula is said to 
have lived in the first quarter of the 10th century A. D. 
Vāmana's Kāvyālankāra Sutra is a well-known work on 
Alamkāra. * | Vàmana's work consists of sūtras with short 
explanatory notes of the Vrtti type. Vamana has been referred 
to by Pratīhārendurāja and Abhinavagupta. Vamana divides 
bis work into five topics (adhtkāras) and each topic is divided 
into two or three adhyāyas. There are in all twelve adhyāyas. The 
first adhikarana deals with the need or prayojana of Kavya, 
characterises the nature of those who are fit for studying alam- 
kāras, and declares that style is the soul of poetry. The styles 
are three in number, vaidarbhi, gaudī, and pāūcālī. In the 
second adhikarama he deals with the defects of words, proposi- 
tions and their meanings. In the third adhikarama he deals with 


1 See Ràjatarantjini, IV. 495. 

2 In Abbinava’s commentary on Bhagavadgītā he mentions the name of Bhattenduraja, 
the son of Srībhūtirāja, the grandson of Saucaka of the Kātyāyana gotra as being his 
teacher. Peterson appears to suggest in his Introduction to Subhāsttāvali (pp. 11) that 
Bhattendura's and Pratīhārendurāja are the same, but there is no evidence in favour of this 
identification. Bhattendurdja was a poet, not only on the strength of Abhinavagupta's 
declaration in his Abhinavabhāratī, but he is also quoted in Kgemendra's Suortti-tilaka and 
Aucitya.vicdra-cintamans, and his verses occur also in Sārigadhara.paddhatt. Bot we have 
no evidence that Pratīhārendurāja had any poetical gift. He was notin sympathy with the 
dhvani theory of" Abhinavagupta and further holds that in Udbhata's handling of the poetic 
figures, the theory of dhvant was anticipated. 

3 It was first edited by Cappeller, Jena 1875, in the Kāvyamālā series, 1848, then 
by Avandarém Barua, 1883, then in the Grantbapradaršanī series, 1895, in the Benares 
Sanskrit series with Kāmadhenu commentary in 1908, and in the Srivanivilasa series, Srirañ- 
gam 1909. The last one is the best edition of the work. It was translated into English by 
Sir Gatganatha Jhā, Allahabad. It has two commentaries, Kāmadhenu by Gopeņdra, 
probably of the 15th century A,D, and Sāhitya-sarvasvg by Maheávara, - 
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the gunas andin the fourth he deals with yamaka and anuprasa, 
the six dosas, of upamā and other alamkūras based on upamā. 
The fifth adhikarama is devoted to poetical conventions, obser- 
vance of the rules of sandhi, necessity of grammatical purity and 
the like. The last chapter also deals with the purity of words. 
He defines and illustrates in addition to anuprāsa, yamaka and 
upamā, prattvastūpamā, samasokti, aprastutaprašamsā, apahnuti, 
rüpaka, $lesa, vakrokti, utpreksā, atišayokti, sandeha, virodha, 
vibhāvanā, ananvaya, uffameyopamā, parivrttt, krama, dīpaka, 
nidaršanā, arthāntaranyāsa, vyatireka, visesokti, vyājastuti, 
vyājokti, tulyayogità, āksepa, sahokti, samāhita, samsrstt, 
upamārūpaka, and utpreksGvayava—in all thirty-three alamkāras. 

Vāmana is the defender of the rīti school of poetics and has 
been severely criticised by the later writerson Alamkara. Though 
Vāmana uses some of the older names of alamkāras, such as, 
visesokti, rūpaka, or āksepa, he gives entirely different meanings 
to them. Vamana’s commentator, Sahadeva,'says that Vàmana's 
work had gone quite out of use and that Mukula Bhatta restored 
it. As Vamana is mentioned by Pratībārendurāja of the 10th 
century A.D., it must have preceded him. Vāmana seems to 
have preceded even the Dhvanikāra (see Dhvanyāloka, pp. 37). 
Kalhana says that Vàmana was a minister of Jayāpīda. Bühler 
suppcses that the two Vāmanas are identical.: If this view be 
accepted, then Vamana lived in 800 A.D. and would be a contem- 
porary of Udbhata. But none of them refers to either. There 
is a further point as to whether the ^lamkarà author Vāmana 
could be identified with Vamana the writer of the Kāšikā, in 
which case Vàmana is to be placed in the "th century A.D. It 
18 curious, as Kane notes, that some of the grammatical views 
of Vamana are in agreement with those of Kasika. If these 
two Vamanas are identical then the Alamkāra author Vamana 
should be regarded as having lived in the 7th century A.D. 

The Kāvyālamkāra of Rudrata with the commentary of Na- 
misādhu has been published in the Kāvyamālā series. According 
to Jacobi (Z.D.M,G, 56, 763) he lived under King Avantivarma 
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(855-883). Rudrata was also called Satananda and was the son 
of Vamana, and he should not be confused with Rudrabhatta, the 
author of Srngdratilaka. Pischel, however, in Z.D.M.G. 39, 
314 and 42, 296 is in favour of identifying them. ? 

Rudrata’s work is in 734 verses. In the first 16 chapters 
he deals with the objects of Kavya, the definition of a poet and 
his requirements, the five šabdālamkāras, vakrokti, anuprasa, 
yamaka, $lesa, and citra ; the four styles, vatdarbhī, pāūcālī, lati 
and gaudi; the six bhāsās, prākrta, samskrta, māgadhī, paišācī, 
Sauraseni, apabhramša, in which poetry is composed. He also 
defines vakrokti and anuprasa and illustrates five vrttis, madhura, 
lalita, praudha, parusa and rudra, of anuprasa. He also treats 
yamaka in details as well as slesa with its chief varieties and the 
tricky or citrakávyas. He also treats of the defects of pada and 
vakya. He was, however, the earliest author on Alamkara, who 
tried to classify the alamkdras according to certain rational 
principles. These principles are five,—vdstava, on which 23 
alamkāras are based; aupamya, on which 21 alamkāras are 
based; atisaya, on which 12 alamkāras are based; and šlesa, on 
which 10 alamkāras are based. Thus altogether it treats of 66 
alamkāras, So far in Bhamaha, Dandin, Udbhata and Vamana, 
the number scarcely exceeds forty. He also deals with the 
defects of meaning and of four defects of upamā. He describes 
the ten rasas and the two varieties of $rngàra and classifies 
different kinds of heroes and heroines. 

On account of his rational method of classification, some of 
those alamkāras, such as, upameyopamā or anvaya, which, 
though in reality are varieties of upamā, have been counted as 
separate alamküras and so defined, have not been taken as 
separate alamkāras by Rudrata but regarded as varieties of 


1 See also Jacobi's article in Wiener Zeitschrift Für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 9. 
151 and Z.D.M.G. 42, 495; also Jacob in J.R.A.8., 1897 (pp. 291); also Narasinghiengar in 
J.R.A.8., 1905. Rudrata should not be confused with Rudrabbatta author of Srigāratilaka. 

Namisádhu ig said to have been a Svetāmbara Jaina, who wrote bis commentary on 
Rudrata in 1068. 
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upamā. Then, again, His naming of certain alamkāras is 
different from his predecessors. Thus, what Bhāmaha calls 
vyājustuti. and what Udbhata calls udātta and what Dandin calls 
svabhāvokti, have been called by Rudrata vydjaslesa and jati. 
What other writers have called atisayokti as the mutual change 
of place of antecedents between kāraņa and kāryya, has been 
termed as pürva by Rudrata. Again some of the alamkāras, 
such as, hetu, bhava, mata, sāmya and pidita, that have been 
counted by Rudrata, have been dismissed by later writers on the 
ground that they are instances of gunībhūtavyanga, i.e., where 
the implied sense instead of being superior has been subordinated 
to the primary sense. 

As Kane has said, Rudrata represents the Alamkāra school. 
He repudiates the theory of Vamana that rīti is the soul of kavya. 
While the later writer Mammata regards the existence of guna 
as an important constitutive desideratum of kāvya, Rudrata does 
not define guna at all. It is probably from Rudrata that 
Mammata had regarded the existence of alamkāra as a constitu- 
tive desideratum of kāvya. 

As has been suggested above, he lived in the 9th century 
A.D. He was earlier than Pratīhārendurāja, who always quotes 
from him and is also earlier than Rajasekhara. 

Rudrata’s work with the commentary of Namisādhu has 
already been published in the Kāvyamālā series, as already said 
above. But Vallabhadeva, a well-known commentator of Magha, 
refers in his own commentary to Magha (Magha, IV. 21, 
VI. 28), to his commentary on Rudrata. But this earliest 
commentary on Rudrata is probably now lost. Vallabhadeva 
has not only commented on Māgha but Kālidāsa, Mayūra, and 
Ratnakara, and Dr. De says that he probably belonged to the 
10th century, for his grandson, Kaiyata, son of Candraditya, 
wrote a commentary on Ánandavarddhana's Devī$ataka (977-78) 
during the reign of Bhimagupta (971-82 A.D.). This Vallabha- 
deva is certainly different from the author of Subhāsttā- 
vali, who, according to Aufrecht, lived in the 16th century, and 
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according to Bühler (Kunst Poesie) lived in the 15th century. 
Peterson refers to another Jaina commentator on Rudrata, called 
À$àdhara, who lived in the 18th century. After the invasion of 
Sahabuddin Ghori he migrated to Malava and lived in the court 
of the king Dhara. He wrote more than fifteen works. We hear 
also of another commentary Rasatarangiņī by a son of 
Harivam$abhatta Dravida. But the work is scarce. 


ALAMKĀRA IN THE AGNIPURANA 


The dgntpurāņa is one of the encyclopaedic Puranas like the 
Visnudharmottara-purüna, which deals with all sorts of subjects 
of Indian culture even including grammar and lexicon.’ For con- 
siderations stated in the foot-note the Agnipurāņa may be placed 
in the 9th or 10th century. It deals with four kinds of ritis, four 
kinds of vrttis—bhdrati, sātvatī, kaigiki, and Grabhati. It deals 
also with different kinds of abhinaya, and differentiates various 
kinds of kāvya as gadya, padya, and migra; and its language is 
Sanskrit and Prakrit ; the modes of kāvya, as kathā ākhyāyikā, 
and mahākāvya ; the condition and modes of dramatic emotion and 
expression, such as, sthāyibhāva, anubhāva, vyabhicaribhava, 
etc. ; it deals also with some šabdālamkāras, arthālamkāras, and 
šabdārthālamkāras, gunas and dosas.’ 


1 Regarding lexicon, dgnipurdna drew its materiels from Amarakoga, which was 
translated into Chinese in the 6th century, as Maxmūller says in ‘ India—What It Can 
Teach Us.’ Mr. Oak places Amarakoga in the 4th century and Telang in even an earlier 
date. But Hoernlein J. R. A. S. 1906 attempts to place it between the 7th and the 10th 
centuries. Ë ; 

The Agnipurdna knows Bharata's Ndtya-sdstra and seems also to be acquainted with 
Bhāmahs's work and even the theory of dhvani. It can, therefore, be argued that at least 
the chapter on poetics of the Agnipurüna was composed after Abhinavagupta had written his 
Dhvanyāloka. Tt is also significant that no early writer quotes from Agnipurāņa. It is 
only in the L2th century that Agnipurāņa is quoted as an authority. We may 
therefore roughly place Agnipurāņa in the 9th or the 10th century A.D., preferably the 
latter. 

2 The Agnipurāņa has been published at different times. Probably the earliest one is 
that of the Bibliotheca Indica, edited by Rajendralal Mitra, 1878, and Mr. M. N. Dutt 
published in English a translation of it in two volumes, Calcutta, 1908. 
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The work that passes by the name of Dhvanyāloka consists 
of a number of kārtkās with a vrtti and an elaborate commen- 
tary called Locana by Abhinavagupta. The work is divided 
into four chapters or uddyotas. It appears that three different 
persons are responsible for the writing of the karika, the vrttt, 
and the commentary on the vriti. The kārikā verses are 
called the dhvantkārikās and the author is called the Dhvanikāra. 
The commentary on the kārikā is called the Dhvanyāloka and 
the elaborate commentary on it is called Locana. It appears 
further that there were other commentaries on the Dhvanyāloka 
than the Locana. One of these at least was called Candrikā, 
which was written by some ancestor of Abhinavagupta, in 
whose family the study of Dhvanydloka was current for many 
generations.’ 


| It is, therefore, wrong as sometimes it bas been suggested that the author of the 
kürikü was the direct teacher of Abhinavagupta. It has been suggested by Mr. Kane 
that the Locana commentary of Abhinavagupta on Dhvanyāloka (the cou mentary on the 
kārtkā) was written about 150 years after the Dhvanyāloka was composed. The Dhvanyāloka 
is the real work on which Abhinava was writing his Locana. For this reason he often refers 
to the author of the Dhvanyāloka as the granthakāra. The kārikās are sometimes called in 
Locana the Mūlakārikā or simply the Kārikās, and its author was called the kārikākāra. 
The author of the Dhvanyāloka ia also sometimes called the orttikrt. The study of Locana— 
shows clearly that Abhinavagupta regarded the author of the Kārikā as being different from 
the author of the Vrtti. 1n p.8 Abhinava refers to a poet Manoratba who was a con. 
temporary of the author of the Kārikā. In pages 11 and 12 Abhinava tells us that ther 
name of the author of the Vrtti or the Dhvanydloka is Avandavardhanicarya. This 
work Dhvanyāloka is called by the name Sahrdaydioka and Kāvyāloka in the colophor s. 
In the penultimate verse at the end of the 4th uddyota there is a verse which runs as 
follows :— 

kāvyākhye khilasaukhyadhāmani vivudhodyāne dhvanir daréitah. 

This suggests that the name of the original work on which Anandavardhana 
commented was called Kāvyadhvant or some other name associated with Kavya. It 
is for this reason that Anandavardhana’s Vriti was called Kāvyāloka or Dheanydloka. 
Prof. Sovani in J.R.A.8., 1910, suggested that it was called Sahrdayāloka because 
probably the name of the author of the Kārikā was Sahrdaya. P. V. Kane has further 
suggested that the passage in Mukula Bhatta’s Abhidhàvrttimátrkà was considerably 
earlier than Abhinava’s;—the passage dhvaneh sahrdayair nūtanatayā upavarnitasya 
and also the passage in the same work, sahrdayaih kāvyavartmani nirūpitā and the 
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From the considerations stated in the foot-notes, we find 
that there is no certainty regarding the authorship of the kārtkās, 
sometimes called the Mūlakārikā or the Dhvanikārikā. The 
author is sometines referred to as Dhvanikara or Dhvanikrt. 
There was probably for centuries before the advent of Abhinava- 
gupta or even Anandavardhana, the author of the vrtti or the 


reference by Pratīhārendurāja in his commentary on Udbhata, kaiécit sahrdayair dhranir- 
nama vyatjakatvabhedātmā, prove that Sahrdaya was the name of the author of the 
Kārikās. But as to whether Sabrdaya was or was not the author of the Kārikā, the argument 
does not seem to be conclusive, for there is a plural number to the word and no honcrific title 
attached to it, and as such Sabrdsya may mean the intuitive school of poetry and not the 
name of any person. 

The passage, sahrdaya-manahpritaye occurring in the first karika would naturally suggest 
that the name of the author of the Kārikā could not have Leen Sabrdaya, for in that case 
it would be very unugual for him to refer to himself in the third person and then say that 
the work was written for giving pleasure to him, unless of course the word sahrdaya contained 
a pun. The other view that I venture to suggest is that the word sahrdaya probably 
referred to & school of literary critics who regarded the intuitive implication as appealing to 
the heart either by way of emotion or by way of suggesting truths. So also the word, 
sahrdayodaya-làbha-hetu means—for the benefit that there may arise the intuitive con- 
naissance of poetic value. ‘The word sahrdaya and its synonym sucetas occur often in the 
Kārikās, the Vrtti and the Locana. The Dhvanyāloka,in discussing the nature of sahrdaya- 
tva, says (p. 11),--yegām kāvyānušīlanābhyāsavašād višadībhūte manomukure varnaniya- 
tanmayibhavanayogyata te hrdayasamvādabhājah sahrdayāh---t.e., those are to be called 
sahrdayas whose mind after a long and continued practice of literature has become as 
transparent as a mirror such that wbatever is described to them through literature enters into 
them in such a manner that they by their (natural or earned) capacity can exercise a 
sympathy by wbich they may identify themselves with the same and thereby the poet's heart, 
as revealed through literature, may communicate itself without restraint to them—not only 
the poets but other persons having similar capacities may find themselves in communication 
with one ar.other through the poet’s heart as revealed in literature. The Locana speaks of 
Avandavardhana as sahrdaga-cakravarti as the king of the sahrdayas. In the last verse of 
the Dhvanyāloka Anandavardhana says :—satkdvyam tattvavisayam ephurita-praeupta-kalpam 
manahsu paripakvadhiyam yadāsīt tad vyākarot sahrdayodayalābhahetau ānandavardhana its 
prathitābhidhānah. The essence of the couplet is that what had appeared in the minds of 
literary connoisseurs of excellence but had remained there in a dreamy and inarticulate state, 
has been olgarly explained and formulated in the Dhvanydloka and with that very purpose 
the work has been written. 

It is thus obvious that there were a large body of literary connoisseurs who had dis- 
covered the nature of dhvani and rasa as being the essence of poetry and it is this body of 
men who have often been referred to aa sahrdayas. I therefore cannot think that the name 
sahrdaya was the naine of the Kārikākāra and that it was the Kārikākāra who was referred 
to by the term sahrdaya by Mukula and others. 
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kārikās which is referred to as the grantha or the text by 
Abhinavagupta in his Locana commentary, a school of poetical 
connoisseurs who regarded the essence of charm of poetry as 
being the truth of the emotion communicated to us by the poet 
through his art which so completely deluged the mind of the 
audience or the reader that it could not be distinguished from 
what was communicated in this manner. 

The name of Anandavardhana’s vrtti is Dhvanyāloka or 
Kāvyāloka, and the name of the vriti by Abhinavagupta is 
Locana as I have already mentioned. 

By 900 A.D. Anandavardhana had become a well-known 
writer and Rājasekhara of the 10th century refers to 
Anandavardhana and so does also Jalhana in his Sūkti- 
muktāvali.' 

It is curious to notice that already in early times there were 
some confusions among the old authors of Alamkara regarding 
the identity of the author of the Vrtti, as Mr. Kane points out. 
Thus Pratīhārendurāja refers to some of the doctrines in the 
Vritt, and also to a verse claimed by Anandavardhana, as his 
own to Sahrdaya. Kuntaka, the author of Vakroktiivita, is said 
to refer to a verse of Anandavardhana as belonging to Dhvani- 
kara. Mahimabhatta, a contemporary of Abhinavagupta, makes 
no distinction between the authors of the Kārikā and the Vrtti. 
Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicára-carccü refers to the kārikās as 
belonging to Anandavardhana and so does Hemacandra.  Viáva- 
nātha in his Sāhttya-darpaņa II. 12. quotes the first verse as 
belonging to Dhvanikāra and ascribes a Vrtti to the Dhvanikāra. 
We thus see that there is a great conflict of opinion between 


1 pratsbhā:vyutpattyoh pratibhā šreyasī, sā hi kaver avyutpatti-krtam dogam 
asesam ūcchādayati, tatrāha :—avyutpatti-krto dogah 0040 ji kaveh, yastvaéakti- 
krtastasya sa jhutityavabhāsate (Dhvanyāloka, p. 137). 

—Raàjasekhara, Kāvyamīmāmsā (p. 15). 

Also, 

dhvaninātigabhīreņa kāvyatativanivešinā, S ESA kasja nāsīdānanda- 
vardhanah. 

—Rājašekhāra as quoted by Jalhana and as —€— out in J. B. R. A,8., Vol. 17, p. 57. 
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Abhinavagupta and these authors, and it is exceedingly difficult 
for us to come to a decisive conclusion.’ 

My own view is that the view of Abhinava that the Dhvani- 
kāra and Anandavardhana are two different persons is well- 
attested by an intimate study of Anandavardhana's vrtti, which 
in some places differs from that of the Dhvānikāra while in 
others it modifies and elaborates fhe meagre statements of the 
Dhvanikàra in such a manner that it is Anandavardhana and not 
Dhvanikàra who can rightly take pride in having evolved an 
original system of dhvant in a systematic manner though ele- 
ments of it are found in. the Dhvanikāra's Kārikās and even 
before him. That this was the case was lost sight of on account 
of the fact that the views of Anandavardhana have in general 
been in agreement with the teaching of the Kārikās. This led 
to the confusion among many writers that the writer of the 
Vrtti, Anandavardhana, was identical with the writer of the 
Kārikās. Therefore, Anandavardhana has often been referred to 
as the Dhvanikara. It is almost impossible to say who really the 
Dhvanikāra was. Jacobi’s attempt to fix the date of Dhvanikara 
through the date of the poet Manoratha of the 8th century A.D. 


! Mr. Kane following Sovani bas suggested that Sahrdaya was the name of the autbor 


of the Karika to which I signified my dissent for it seems to me that there is ample evidence 
to show that though no elaborate treatise on the subject was written yet the dhvani view 
was current in tradition as Anandavardhana himself says (p. 10),—paramparayá samāmnātaļ, 
i.e., carried through unbroken tradition, to which the Locana comments,—vindpt visista- 
pustakegu vivecanat ityabhiprāyah, i.e., though the subject of dhvani was not treated in a 
special work, yet the theory was known and propagated through unbroken tradition. It is this 
school of thinkers who are in my opinion referred to by the word sahrdaya. He kvew also 
that Pratihārendurāja after referring to the views of the sahrdayas said that the views of the 
sahrdayas regarding dhvani is already included in the theory of alamkāras. He then treats 
of the three kinds of dhvani, vastu, alamkdra and rasa, and there are examples given by 
Dhvanikāra as these three divisions of dhvani are but examples of alamkāra. 

Winternitz also thinks that the ground of the Dhvanikārikās is to be found in Ud- 
bhata's woik,—Die Lehre des Udbhata, dass in der Stimmung das Wesen der Poesie zu 
suchen sei, bildete die Grundlage für die Dhvanikárikds, 120 Memortalstrophen über Poetik 
von einem ungenannten Verfasser, zu denen Anandavardhana von Kaschmir um 850 n. 
Chr. seinen überaus lehrreichen kommentar Dhvanyāloka geechreiben hat, der in der Tat 
ein selbstāndiges Werk über das Wesen der Dichtkunst ist, pp. 17-18, Geschichte der 
indischen Litteratur. 
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(according to Rdjatarangini, the minister of the king Jayāpīda) 
is also due to a confusion; for if Abhinava’s opinion is to be 
accepted, Manoratha was not a contemporary of the Dhvanikara but 
of Anandavardhana. We thus see that both the name and the 
date of the Dhvanikāra is uncertain. The fact that we find no 
references in the Dhvanikàra's Kārikās to either Dandin or 
Bhāmaha or Vamana, does not prove that he was not a contem- 
porary of either of them.  Anandavardhana's date, however, 
may be regarded as the 8th century A.D. if the identity of the 
poet Manoratha and of the minister-poet Manoratha be accepted. 
Abhinava must have lived about 150 years since the date of 
Anandavardhana. If Manoratha flourished in the reign of 
Jayāpīda, and he was a contemporary of Anandavardhana, 
as stated by Abhinava, Anandavardhana’s date may be regarded 
as well-nigh fixed. Rājasekhara says that Ananda-vardhana 
flourished in the reign of Avantivarma (855-83) of Kaslmir.! 

To the students of Indian Philosophy, Abhinavagupta is 
known for his prolific works on the Pratyabhijūā school of 
Kāsmir Saivism. In addition to these he also wrote many 
verses, probably kāvya works, stotra works, as well as a 
commentary called Vivarana on the Kavyakautuka of his teacher 
Bhattatauta. From the colophon to his Paratrimsika Vtvaraņa 
we know that his grandfather was Varahagupta, father Cukhala 
and his younger brother was called Manorathagupta. He had 
many gurus. Thus in the Locana commentary he not only 
refers to his teacher Bhattenduraja but also quotes verses from 
him. He is profuse in his praises of his guru Bhattendurāja. 
From the references in the Locana it appears that he had in 
all probability studied Dhvanyāloka with his teacher Bhattendu- 
raja, who was not only a poet but a critic also. It has already 
been suggested that this Bhattenduraja should be regarded as 


1 muktākaņah $ivasvāmī kavir Gnandavardhanah pratham ratnākarašcāgāt sāmrājye” 
vantivarmaņah, — Rājatarangiņī, V. 34. : 

— bis is in harmony with the fact that he quotes Udbbata who flourished in the 800 
A.D. and was quoted by Rajatarangini of 900 A.D, 
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different from Pratiharenduraja, the commentator of Udbhata, 
as Pratīhārendurāja was not in favour of counting the 
independent importance of dhvani, and he was probably a 
southerner. It is however interesting to notice that in the 
Samudrünanda and the Alamkārasarvasva (p. 180, Trivandrum) 
Pratiharenduraja is regarded as identical with Bhattenduraja 
(see also p. 34 of Alamkāra-sāra-samgraha-laghu-vrtti), Bhatta- 
tauta was another teacher of Abhinavagupta, whose work 
Kāvyakautuka was commented on by Abhinavagupta. Utpala 
is referred to in the Locana as his parama-guru. On the 
subject of Pratyabhijia Philosophy his teacher was probably 
Laksmanaguru. 

The Dhvanyāloka contains four uddyotas or chapters. In 
the first chapter he takes up the problem as to whether the 
claims of dhvant as being the essence of literature may be 
accepted as true or whether it can be included within laksaņā 
or abhidhā. He holds that literature is appreciated not for its 
direct meaning or the information that it carries, but for the 
grace or beauty (like that of ladies) which is inexpressible but 
can be felt (pratīyumāna). This pratīyamāna or expression 
transcending the meaning is of three kinds, (1) it may manifest 
a truth (vastu-dhvani); (2) suggest a comparison (alamkāra- 
dhvant) ; or (8) communicate an emotion (rasa-dhvanij. Mere 
grammarians and lexicographers do not understand the value 
of this suggestive expression. It is only when the suggestive 
expression supersedes the ordinary meaning that a kavya becomes 
a dhvani-kavya. In alamkāras such as samāsokti, üksepa, 
paryyāyoktt, etc., though there is a suggestive sense yet it is 
the primary sense that appears to be chiefly dominant there. 
Dhvani is of two kinds, (1) avivaksitavácya and (2) the 
vivakgitànyaparavácya. In the first case the primary meaning 
or the vācya has not the intended sense, it is only the suggested 
sense that is intended whereas in the latter case the suggestive 
sense is only more graceful and beautiful than the ordinary 
sense, though the ordinary sense is also conveyed. Abhinava 
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and Anandavardhana also try to distinguish here between bhakti 
or laksaņā and dhvani. In the second chapter the avivaksita- 
vacya-dhvani is further subdivided into arthdntara-samkramita 
and atyanta-tiraskrta-vācya and the vivaksitanyapara-vacya is 
further subdivided into asamlaksya-krama and samlaksya-krama. 
The former is found in the case of the communication of rasa 
or rasabhdsa, etc. He also distinguishes there between the 
alamkāras, rasavat, preya, etc., and rasadhvani and also deals 
with the difference between the gunas and alamkaras. He 
also further subdivides the samlaksyakrama-vyanga and the 
asamlaksyakrama-vyanga. In the 3rd chapter he further classi- 
fies vyuūjanā as being from pada, vākya, samghatanā and 
prabandha, the manner in which the rasa is manifested, the 
figures which are particularly favourable to particular rasas, 
the plot in its relation to rasas, the subtle manner in which 
the particular suffixes, etc., may manifest the asamlaksyakrama- 
vyanga dominance and subordination of rasas and their 
conflict. He also repudiates the view that vyañjanā is not 
anumāna. The ritis and vrttis are also discusssd. In the 
4th chapter he discusses the nature of the pratibha of poets, 
gunibhita-vyanga, or where the dhvani is either inferior or 
equal in status to the primary meaning. He also treats of 
the unlimited field of poetry which true geniuses may 
discover. 

The Locana commentary has two other commentaries 
called Locana-vyākhyā-kaumudī by Paramegvaracaryya. None 
of these commentaries has yet been published. 


RAJASEKHARA 


The Kāvya-mīmāmsā of Rājasekhara, published in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series, is a handbook for poets and is written 
in eighteen chapters, such as, (i) šāstra-samgraha, treating 
of the origin of alamkāra-šāstra ; (ti) Sastra-nirdesa, distinguishing 
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between šāstra and kdvya; (tit) kāvya-purusotpatti, a mythical 
account of a kdvya-purusa, whose body is word and its sense 
and the various languages, its limbs, the rasa its self or 
ātman, and so on; the kāvya-purusa is married to sāhitya-vidyā- 
vadhū ; (iv) pada-vākya-viveka dealing with Sakti, pratibha 
vyutpatti or erudition, samādhi (concentration) and abhyāsa 
(practice) as constitutive of the efficient art of writing poetry ; 
(v) kāvyapākakalpa dealing with vyutpatti or erudition, šastra- 
kavi, kavya-kavi and ubhaya-kavi ; (vi) padavakya-viveka dealing 
with the nature of šabda and vākya; (vii) pátha-pratisthà 
dealing with the proper language and style to be followed 
and the sort of intonation that is found in different parts 
of India; (viii) kāvyārthanaya dealing with sources of 
the materials of literature ; (iz) artha-vyāpti dealing with 
the indispensable element of kàvya as rasa; (x) kavi-caryyā 
dealing with the discipline through which a poet must undergo 
and the external environment in which the poet should live; 
(xi-xiii) the extent to-which a poet can appropriate and utilise 
his predecessors’ words and thoughts; xiv-xvi dealing witk 
conventions of poetry and fauna and flora of India; xvii dealing 
with Geography of India together with economic and other 
products and the complexion of the different races of India ; 
xvili deals with the seasons, the winds, birds, etc. He quotes 
many old writers and has also been quoted in turn by Hema- 
candra, Vagbhata, Māņikyacandra and Somešvara. He was 
probably a Mārhāttā man who not only wrote the Kavya-mimamsa 
but also Nala-rāmāyaņa and Karpūra-maūjarī in Prākrt as well 
as Vīddhašālabhaūjikā and Bālabhārata, otherwise called 
Pracaņģapāņdava and Haravilāsa. He is said to have lived in 
the first quarter of the 10th century.’ 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 16, Vol. 84 and Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, show that 
Mahendrapála and Nirbhays Narendra lived between 902 and 907, and the date of his son 
Mahīpāla is 917 A.D. Raja$ekhara was the teacher of Nirbhaya and he speaks of the king 
Mabīpāla, the son of Nirbhaya Narendra. 
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BHATTATAUTA 


We have already referred the Kavyakautuka of Bhattatauta, 
the teacher of Abhinavagupta, on which the latter had written a 
commēntary called Vivarana. So far we can collect his views 
as has already been done by Mr. Kane. We can say that he 
regarded $üntarasa as the most dominant one.and superior to all 
other rasas. He further held that in understanding a poet the 
reader must undergo the same experiences as the poet has 
done.' | 

Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicāra-carccā and Hemacandra 
in his Kāvyānušāsana and Someévara in his commentary on 
Kāvyaprakāša refers to Kūvyakautuka. The Kāvyaprakāša- 
samketa of Māņikyacandra also makes references to Bhattatauta. 
It has also been suggested by Hemacandra that Bhattatauta was 
against the view that the dramatic emotion was due to imitation 
and this has been elaborately shown in the Abhinavabhürati com- 
mentary and Bharata's Natya-sütra. 
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KUNTAKA 


The Vakroktt-jivita of Kuntaka has been edited and published 
by Dr. S. K. De. In his work Vakrokti-jivita he profusely 
quotes Bhàmaha and Dandin and sometimes Udbhata also. The 
Locana of Abhinavagupta contains no reference to Vakrokti-jivita 
and neither does he refer to the Locana. It is assumed therefore 
that he was a contemporary of Abhinavagupta and lived between 
925 to 1025 A.D.’ 

His work is divided into 4 chapters and it consists of 
kārikās and their interpretations with examples. He held a 
theory that vakrokti was the soul of poetry but even in 
Bhamaha we find that certain alamkāras were not regarded as 


1 “ nāyakasya kaveh $rotuh samüno' nubhavastatah '' quoted in the Locana, p. 29. 

2 The following literature may be consulted on Kuntake Jacobi, Z.D.M.G. 56, 
1902; also 62, 1908; T. Genapati Sástri in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, Vol. V; see also 
Haricind’s Kālidāsa, 
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alamkāras as there was no vakroktt in them.  Vakroktt as 
the essence of Kavya literature is therefore not a discovery or 
invention of Kuntaka, but it was he who gave it a finished 
form. It seems that in most cases various definitions given are 
Kuntaka’s own and so also are most of the examples. Most of 
the later writers such as the author of Ekāvali, Somesvara, 
Manikyacandra, etc., all refer to the views of Kuntaka for 
refutation, preferring the dhvant theory to the vakrokti. But as 
I have showed elsewhere, that the idea of vakrokti includes 
dhvani in it. 

The word vakrokti literally means  arch-speech. While 
anything is signified directly by the ordinary meaning of the 
words the speech may be regarded as straight and direct. But 
when the intended expression is carried by other means it may be 
called arch-speech. The word and its meaning constitute the 
kavya. The word, however, that is constitutive of a kavya 
should be such that though it has many meanings it only 
expresses or implies that particular meaning which the speaker 
intends to convey. The significance should be such that it 
can produce delight to men of literary taste, the meaning should 
be such that in its own spontaneous wave it should create 
beauty. Real poetry must be the submission of an idea in a 
striking and charming manner. 

The word and the sense both co-operate together in producing 
kavya. But to what end do they co-operate? To this 
Kuntaka's reply is that they co-operate in producing an 
indescribable charm or beauty. Both the word and the sense 
play their own respective roles in producing the charm of poetry, 
and in the writings of a really great poet, they compete with 
one another in producing the effect. There are various ways in 
which this is effected. It may depend upon the alphabetic 
sounds, the words, the suffixes, the propositions, the contexts. 

1 4abdo tivakgitürthaika-vücakah — anyegu satsu apt, arthah sahrdaydhladakari 


svaspandasundarah, ubhdvetdvalamkdryau tayok punaralankstih, vakroktireva vaidagdhye- 
bhangi-bhanitirucyate, 
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He gives elaborate examples of the uniqueness and strikingness 
of different varieties of poetry. Mahimabhatta, however, 
criticised both Kuntaka and Abhinava.' 


DHANANJAYA 


The Dašarūpa of Dhanafijaya is a work on dramaturgy, 
It is a work of four chapters; the first deals with the different 
parts of a drama, the second with the several kinds of heroes 
and heroines; the third deals with the practical problems 
concerned in connection with staging a drama and the varieties of 
dramatic demonstration, and the fourth deals with the rasa 
theory. It has a commentary by Dhvanika who had written also 
another work called Kdadyyanirnaya. His views were somewhat 
similar to that of Bhattanayaka. : | 

Dhanañjaya was the son of Visnu anda member of the 
rājasabhā of Mulija (971, 979 and 991-94 A D.) and Dhvanika, 
the commentator, was his brother.  Dhanafijaya practically 
remodelled and re-edited the dramaturgical portions of Bharata's 
Nātya-šāstra and has often been quoted in later times by writers 
on alamkàra ° 

This dramaturgical work of Dhanafijaya became so famous 
in later times that both Vi$vanātha and Vidyānātha have largely 
drawn upon this work for the materials of their treatment o° 
dramaturgy. The commentator Dhvanika who wrote Dašarūpā- 
valoka, quotes from Padmagupta of 995 A.D. and is also quoted 


1 On Kuntaka see Jacobi, Z.D.M.G., 1902 and 1908 and T. Ganapati Sastri, Tri- 
vendrum Sanskrit Series, No.5; Haricānd's Kālidāsa; 8. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics; and 
Mr. Kane's Introduction to Sāhitya-darpaņa. 

3 See Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, p. 235, Vol. 2, p. 180; Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. 6, p. 51. 

The work has been published by F. Hall, Bibl.-Ind., Calcutta 1865, and by K. P. 
Parab, Bombay 1897. It has been translated into English by G, C. O. Haas, Columbia 
University, Indo-Iranian Series, New York 1912; see also Jacobi, Göttinger, Gelehrte Anzeigen 
1918 and Barnett. J.R.A.8., 1918, See also S. Lèvi, J. A. 1886. Jacobi holds with Lèvi that 
Dhvanika was only the other name of Dhanafijaya. 

3 Das Dašarūpa ist viel tibersichtiicher und systematischer als das Bháratiya- 
Nàtya-Sástra und wird daher in den späteren Werken über Poetic am häufigsten zitiert. 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. IIT. p. 20. 
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by Bhoja in his Sarasvatī-kanthābharaņa in the first part of the 
lith century. This suggestion by Jacobi and Lévi based on the 
inadvertent reference of a verse of Dhanafijaya to Dhvanika 
cannot be supported. For Vidyānātha refers to Dhanaiijaya's 
Dašarūpa but not to the commentary, and Sarngarava quotes 
verses from Dhvanika’s commentary referring them to Dhvanika. 
A few other commentaries were also written on Dašarūpa such 
as the commentary by Nrsimhabhatta, the Dašarūpa-tīkā by 
Devapani and Dašarūpa-puddhati by Kuravirāma.' 


MAHIMABHATTA 


Rājānaka Mahimabhatta's Vyalti-viveka, with a commentary 
that breaks off in the middle of the 2nd vžmarša, has been 
published in the Trivendrum Series (1909). His chief purpose 
was to controvert the dhvani theory of Abhinavagupta. He 
does not deny that the soul of poetry is emotion, but he objects 
to the manner of communication as being of a special type 
called dhvani, He holds that the communication is by the 
process of inference.’ 

The work is divided into three chapters or vimargas. In the 
very first verse he gives us the object of his work as leading to 
the demonstration of the fact that all that passes by the name of 
dhvani are really cases of inference." 

It is not the place here to enter into an elaborate statement 
of the arguments of Mahimabhatta for the destruction of the 
dhvani theory. Butit may be pointed out that his attempt 
utterly failed as it left the later writers unconvinced of the 
rightness of his contention. He has often been referred to 
by later writers, but always for refutation. As his views have 


1 See De's Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 185. 

2 asty abhisandhānāvasare vyanjakatvam šabdānām gamakatvam tacea lihgatcam ata: 
ca vyangya-pratitir linga-pratitireveti lihga-lingi-bhàva eva tegām vyangya-vyanjaka-bhac, 
nāparah kaścit, See Mahimabhatta’s Vyakti-viveka. 

3 anumānāntarbhāvam sarvvasyaiva dhvaneh prakāšayitum, vyakti-vivekam kurute 
pranamya mahimā param vācam. Ibid., Verse I. 
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been summarised in the Alaikārasarvasva he must be earlier 
than 1100 A.D., and ds he quotes the Bālarāmāyana of Raja: 
Sekhara and criticises the Vakroktijivita he must be placed later 
than 1000 A.D. But Mahimabhatta has also been criticised 
by Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa. It is therefore likely that 
he lived between 1020 and 1060 A.D. Again, Ruyyaka who 
flourished in the first half of the 12th century wrote a commen- 
tary on Mahimabhatta. Mahimabhatta therefore lived between 
Abhinava and Ruyyaka, which leads us to the conclusion, 
just arrived. Mahimabhatta’s preceptor is Syamala, who was 
quoted by Kgemendra, and this is quite in harmony 
with our view of Mahimabhatta’s date. It is difficult to say 
whether Mahimabhatta was wholly original regarding his anu- 
mana theory of rasa, for we know that Sankuka had a similar 
theory and that Anandavardhana refuted a similar theory which 
was current in his time. But at any rate, Mahimabhatta’s 
work is the only elaborate treatise that we have on the anumāna 
theory. Mahimabhatta had also written another work called 
Tattvoktikosa, in which he discussed the nature of pratībhā. 
Mahimabhatta’s work, with the commentary of Rājānaka 
Rujjaka, was published by Ganapati Sastri in Trivendrum 
Sanskrit Series (1909).' 


BHOJA 


Bhoja’s Sarasvati-kanthabharana is a merely compilatory 
work of great dimension. It was published in Calcutta by 
Anandaram Barua in 1884. It was written by King Bhoja 
who lived in the llth century A.D. It is divided into five 
chapters of which the first deals with padadosa, vākyadosa and 
vākyārthadoga of 16 types and 24 gunas of Sabda and vākyārtha. 
In the 2nd chapter he deals with 24 sabddlamkdras and in the 
8rd with 24 arthālamkāras. In the 4th chapter he deals with 


1 fee Narssimhyienger's article in J.R.A.8., 1008 ; also Kane’s Introduction to 
Sāhityadarpaņa, and De's Sanskrit Poetics. 
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24 varieties of šabdopamā and 24 varieties of arthopumā and a 
number of other alamkāras, and in the 5th he deals with rasas, 
bhāvas, the nature of heroes and heroines, the five sandhis of 
drama and the four vrttis. 


He quotes profusely from Dandin’s Kāvyādarša, Kālidāsa 
and Bhavabhūti, Bana and Sriharga, Rājasekhara, Rudrata 
and Magha. In dealing with the figures, upamā, āksepa, samā- 
sokti and apahnuti, he follows Agnipurdna. He counts 6 ritis, 
vaidarbhi, pāūcālī, gaudī, avantikā, lātīyā and māgadhī, as 
instances of $abdalamkara. He reduces the six pramāņas of 
Jaimini to figures of speech, and though he speaks of eight 
rasas, he gives extreme emphasis to $rhgára, and in his Srngara- 
prakāša he admits only one rasa, viz., $rhgàra. It is curious 
enough to see that he regarded gunas and rasas as alamkāras. 

Numerous works are ascribed to Bhoja. He is said to 
have written one Dharmašāstra and passages from this are found 
quoted in the Mttāksarā and the Dāyabhāga. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the Yogašāstra called the Rājamārtaņda and an 
astronomica] work called Rajamrganka (1042-43). The Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana was probably composed between 1030 and 1050. 


It has a commentary called Ratnadarpana by Ratne$vara.! 


! Apart from Rainadarpaņa there are at least three other commentaries on Sarasvati- 


kuņķhābharaņa, viz., Sarasvatīkaņthābharaņa-mārjjanā by Harinatha, Duskaracitra-prakāšikā 
by Lakgminatha Bhatta, and Sarasvatīkanthābharaņa-tīkā by Jugadihara, who wrote 
commentaries on the Meghadūta, Vāsavadattā, Veņīsamhāra, Mālatīmādhava, etc. Hari- 
krsņa Vyasa is also supposed to have written a comma2ntery on Sarasvatī-kaņthābharaņa 
(see S. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics). Dr. Bhandarkar in his Early History of the Deccan 
came to the conclusion that Bhoia belonged to the first half of the llth century. Dr. Būbler 
in hia Introduction to the Vikramüánkadevacarita holds that Bhoja flourished at a somewhat 
later date. Rajatarangini refers to Bhoja as a man of great charity and Bühler thinks that 
the passage in question in Rajatarangini refers to the period when Kalasa was crowned king 
of Kashmir in 1062. This has, however, been doubted by others and instead of Kalasa the 
reference is to king Ananta. Bühler further says that there is a quotation from Caura- 
paūcāšikā in Sarasvatikanthábharama. Caurapaūcāšikā was written by Bilhana but this 
also is not absolutely certain. According to the Bhojaprabandha Bhoja reigned for 55 years. 
Mufiia, the uncle of Bhoja, was killed by Tailaka between 994 and 97 A.D. and he was 
succeeded by his brother Sindhula, also called Navas&basüüka, Aa inscription of Jayasimha 
is found dated 1112 Samvat, 4.e., 1055 A.D. This shows that Bhoja could not have been 
living beyond 1054 A.D. A land grant by Bhoja dated 1021 A.D. has also been found. 
Bhoje probably ascended the throne in 1006 A.D. and died before 1064, 
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He wrote two works on Alamkāra, the Aucitya-vicdra-carcca 
and the Kavi-kanthabharana. In addition to this he wrote 
Bhārata-maījarī, the Brhatkathā-maūjarī, the Rājāvali and forty 
other works. He also wrote on metre a work called Suvrttt-tilaka. 

In his Aucitya-vicdra-carccaé he holds that propriety (aucitya) 
is the soul of poetry, and when any description, alamkāra, rasa, 
etc., oversteps its proper bounds it hurts the rasa and mars the 
poetry.’ 

In his Kavi-kanthabharana he deals with the following 
subjects :— kavitvaprāpti, siksi, camatkrti, gunadosabodha, 
paricayaprāpti. He also gives certain directions regarding gunas 
and dosas. He also regarded the study of grammar, logic and 
drama as indispensable for a poet. He probably flourished in 
1050 A.D. at the time of King Ananta who ruled in Kashmir 
(1020-1063).* 


MAMMATA 


Mammata’s Kāvya-prakāša is a first class work of compilation. 
It became later on the model for any other similar works of 
compilation. In the first chapter he deals with the object of 
writing kāvya, the definition of kàvya and its subdivision as 
good and bad. "The second chapter is devoted to the study of 
words, abhidhā, laksamà and vyaūjanā, the third with the 
functions of different kinds of vyañjanā; the fourth with the 
varieties of dhvani and the nature of rasa; the fifth with guni- 
bhūta-vyaūga and its eight subdivisions ; the sixth with citra-kavya, 
the seventh with dosas, the eighth with gumas and their 
distinctions from alamkdra, the ninth with šabdālamkāra and 
riti and the tenth with alamkāras. 


1 anaucityamrte nānyat rasa-bhaūgasya kāraņam, prasiddhaucityabananastu rasasgo- 
panisat para, 

3 Forivformation about his work, see Báhler's Kasmir Reports, pp. 45-48, J.B.R.8., 
Vol. 16, pp. 167-79 and alao the extra number, pp. 6-9, 
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Though a compiler, Mammata is also an independent critic. 
Thus he criticises Bhattodbhata, Rudrata, Mahimabhatta, 
Vāmana and others. He also finds fault with Bhamaha and 
upholds the dhvané theory. 

The work is divided into kārikā and vrtti. Vidyābhūsaņa in 
his Sāhityakaumudī, Maheévara and Jayarāma in his Tilaka, 
hold that the kārikās were written by Bharata and the vriti by 
Mammata.! 

From considerations mentioned in the footnote, Kane defends 
the view that both the vrtti and the karika were written by the 
same person. But whatever that may be, the whole of the 
work was not written by Mammata. The commentator of 
Kāvyaprakāša, Ruyyaka, in his Samketa commentary says that 
Mammata could not finish the work but that it was finished by 
some other person. The apparent unity is due to his imitating 
the style of Mammata.* 

Jayantabhatta,  Some$vara, Narahari, Sarasvatitirtha, 
Kamalākara, Ananda Yajūe$vara, the commentators of Kāvya- 
prakāša, also uphold this view. Rājānaka Ananda in his com- 
mentary says that Mammata wrote up to the parikara alamkāra 
and the rest was written by Allata or Alata.° 


! The ground for such an assertion is that some of the kdrikds are identical with th 
verses of Nāļya-šāstra, e.g., érmhgára-hásga-karuna-rati rhásasca, etc. 

Again, in the vriti to the first kārikā the writer of the kārtkā is referred to in the 
third person as granthakrt parāmršati which seems to indicate that the writer of the kārikā is 
a different person than that of the ortti. There in the 10th ullāsa there is a difference of 
opinion between the kárikà and the ortti, in the kārikā t samasta-vastu-vigayam.’ Against 
this it can be urged that out of the 143 kārikās only a few agree with Bharata’s. So other 
kārikās may also be pointed out which are adaptations from Vamana end the Dhvanikūrikā. 
The use of the third person also is often 8 fashion with «he commentators. The supposed point 
of difference is in reality an elucid ition or modification rather vban difference. 

3 esa grantho grantha-krtdnena kathamapyasamāptatvāt aparena pūritātašdegatvāt 
aiii pi akhandatayà yad avabhāsate tatra eamghatanaiva hetuh 

krtah $rī-mammatācāryya-varyyaih 1 arikardvadhth 
prabandhah püritah £eso vidhā-yāllata-sūriņā, 

Arjuna Varmā a commentator of Amaruéataka, of the 18th century, in quoting a verse 
from Kāvyaprakāša says, yathodāhrtam doganirmaye mammatallatabhydm. Arjuna Varma 
was almost a contemporary of Mammata and his words ere to be trusted. Allate'a work 
commences from some pert of the 7th chapter. 
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I agree, however, with Kane that there is no reason to 
suppose that the kārikās were written by Bharata, for in that case 
the vrtti of the rasakārikās should not have supported the 
contention of the kārikā by quoting Bharata. 

Mammata refers to Abhinavagupta, and to Bhoja, and as 
such must have lived in or about 1055 A.D. Kāvyaprakāša had 
many commentaries, such as, Bālacittānuraūjinī by Narahari 
Sarasvatitirtha, Dipika by Jayantabhatta, both belonging to the 
18th century A.D.; Kavyādarša by Somešvara, Kāvyaprakāša- 
viveka by Sridhara, Kāvyaprakāša-dīpikā, by Chandidasa, 
Kāvyaprakāša-darpaņa by Visvanitha of the 14th century, 
Sāhitya-dīpikā by Bhaskara, Kāvyaprakāša-vistārikā by Paramā- 
nanda Cakravartti, Kāvyoprakaša-dīpikā by Govinda Thakkura. 
On this last-mentioned work Vaidyanātha wrote a commentary 
called Prabha.  Nāgojībhatta wrote the Uddyota, Jayarama 
Nyāyapaūicānana wrote a commentary on the Kāvyaprakāša called 
the Kāvyaprakāša-tilaka and Srivatsalafichana wrote Sārabodhinī. 
Rabi wrote a commentary called Madhumati, and Ratnapani 
Kāvyadarpaņa. Mahešvara Nyāyālamkāra wrote Bhāvārthu- 
cintamant and Rājānaka Ananda wrote Kāvyaprakāša-nidaršanā. 
Again, Rājānakaratnakaņtha wrote a commentary called Sāra- 
samuccaya. Narasimha Thakkura wrote Narasimha-manisa, 
Vaidyanàtha  Udāharaņa-candrikā, Bhimasena  Dikgita wrote 
Sudhāsāgara, Baladeva Vidyābhūgaņa wrote a commentory called 
Sahitya-kaumudi and a Tippani called Krsnņānandinī. Nāgojī- 
bhatta wrote two commentaries, Laghiddyota and Brhaduddyota. 
In addition to this we have a commentary by Vācaspati and also 
a commentary by Kamalākara Bhatta. 


RUYYAKA 


His work Alamkdra-sarvasva is a standard work on figures 
of speech. He summarises and compiles the views of Bhamaha, 
Udbhata, Rudrata, Vāmana, the Vakrokti-jivita the Vyakti- 
riveka and the Dhvanikara, and deals with about 75 artha- 
lamkāras in addition to the $abdālamkāras, punaruktivadābhāsa, 
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chekānuprāsa, vrttānuprāsa, yamaka, lātānuprāsa and citra. 
He adds a few more alamkāras to Mammata's list, such as, 
parindma, rasavat, preyas, ūrjjasvī, samáhita, bhāvodaya, bhava- 
sandhi, bhāvašavalatā and adds two new alamkāras, vikalpa and 
vicitra. Visvanātha was inspired by Ruyyaka and drew some of 
his materials from him. So also did Ekdvalī and Kuvalayā- 
nanda. He also sometimes criticises some of the older writers, 
such as, Abhinava, on the subject of alamkāra, He also often 
refers to Kāvyaprakāša. He differs from Mammata on the 
principle on which šabdālamkāra and arthālamkāra are to be dis- 
tinguished. When Mammata said that the principle should be 
anvaya-vyatireka, Ruyyaka said that it should be āšrayāšrayi- 
bhava. The definitions of many of the alamkāras, however, are 
the same as in Kāvyaprakāša. 

There is some dispute regarding the authorship of the Vrtti. 
In the Kavyamala edition the first verse says that the Vrtti 
belongs to the author of the Karika.! This view is also support- 
ed by Jayaratha who commented upon the work 75 years later, 
and so did many of the later writers. But the Tanjore MSS. says 
that the Alamkārasūtras were written by his teacher to which 
Ruyyaka supplied the Vrtti.^ In the Trivandrum edition, how- 
ever, the commentator Samudrabandha says that the Vrtti 
was written by one Mankhuka or Mankha. We know from 
Mankha’s Srikantha-carita (25. 26-30) that Mankha was the 
pupil of Ruyyaka. It appears therefore that there was a tradi- 
tion that Ruyyaka wrote the Kārikā and Mankha wrote the Vrtti. 
But the conscientious opinion of such persons as Kumārasvāmī 
(Ratnāpaņa), Jagannātha, Jayaratha and other writers being on 
the side that both the Karika and the Vrtti were written by 
Ruyyaka, we may safely ignore the statement of Samudrabandba 
(1300 A.D.) who is a muchlater writer.’ According to a colophon 


1 nijālamkāra-sūtrāņām vrttyà tatparyam ucyate 

Alamkārasarvvasva, Verse 1. 
gurcalamkürasütrünüm vrttyá ātparyam ucyate. 
3 P. V. Kane's Introduction to Sahityadarpana. 
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ofthe MS. of the Sahrdaya-lila, Rucaka was another name 
of Ruyyaka and he was the son of Rājānakatilaka.' According 
to Jayaratha Ruyyaka wrote a commentary on the Kāvyaprukāša 
called Kāvyaprakāša-samketa. The work Alamkāra-sarvasva is 
often referred to by later writers merely as Sarvasva. In addi- 
tion to Kāvyālamkāra-sarvasva, Ruyyaka wrote many other works, 
such as, Alamkārānusārīņī, Kāvyaprakāša-samketa, | Nàtaka- 
mīmāmsā, Vyaktiviveka-vicüra, Srikantha-stava, Sahrdaya-lilà, 
Sāhitya-mīmāmsā, Harsacarita-vārttika. 

As Ruyyaka quotes from Vikramanka-deva-carita, composed 
about 1085 A.D. according to Bühler, and criticises the Vyakti- 
viveka and the Kāvyaprakāša, he must*have therefore lived after 
1100A.D. Mankha’s Srikantha-carila is said to have been com- 
posed between 1135 and 1145 A.D., as Alamkāra-sarvasva con- 
tains quotation from this work it must have been composed not 
earlier than 1150 A.D. The Kāvyaprakāša-samketa of 
Manikyacandra composed between 1159-60 often refers to the 
Alamkāra-sarvasva. Therefore the Alamkdra-sarvasva was 
probably composed between 1185 and 1153.2 

Of the commentaries Jayaratha's Vimaršinī was particularly 
famous. It was probably written sometime in the 18th century. 
Jayaratha wrote also another work called Tantrdloka-viveka. 
The other commentator, Samudravandha, was in the court of 


1 Gee Pischel's Introduction to $rhgàra-tilaka (pp. 28-29). 

2 The work was translated into German by Jacobi in Z.D.M.G. 62,1908. Jacobi in 
J.R A.8. 1897 held that it was possible that Ruyyaka wrote the sütras and Matkba the Vrtti. 
See also Haricānd's Kālidāsa. 

Ruyyska was also the author of Sahrdaga-lilà, published by R. Pischel. See also De's 
Sanskrit Poetics in which the view held above regarding the identity of authorship of the Vrtts 
and the Kārikā bas been subscribed to. 

The fact that five verses of Srikantha-carita occur in Alankdrasarvasea may be due 
to the reason that the Srikantha-carita of Matikba was submitted to Ruyyaka among others 
for criticism 

The work has been published in the Kāvyamālā series and the Trivandrum series, the 
first containing the commentary Alamkāra-vimaršinī and the second, the Vrttī of Samudra- 
bandha. There is also another commentary on it which has not yet been published, which 
is called Alamkāra-sattjīvanī by Vidyācakravarttī, It was probably written before Mallin&tha's 
eommentary, before the 14th century. 
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Ravivarmā who was born in 1265 A.D. and he may bave 
flourished towards the end of the 18th century or towards the 
beginning of the 14th century. 


VAGBHATA Í 


The Vāgbhatālamkāra of Vāgbhata with a commentary by 
Simhadevagani has been published in the Kavyamala series. 
It is a small work containing 260 kārikās, divided into 5 
chapters. The first chapter deals with the nature of Kavya 
and holds that pratibha is the source of Kavya. Pratibha, 
vyutpatti and abhyāsa are the three conditions which lead to 
the successful production of poetry. The second chapter is 
devoted to the description of languages in which Kavya is 
written, such as Samskrta, Prākrta, Apabhramša and Bhita- 
bhāsā. It divides Kavya into metrical, non-metrical and mixed 
and deals with the eight dosas of pada, vākya and artha. The 
4th chapter deals with the šabdālamkāras, citravakrokti, anuprāsa 
and yamaka and 35 arthālamkāras and treats of two styles, 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. 

The author was a Jaina and his real name in Prākrt is 
Bahata and he was probably the son of Soma. The examples are 
mostly the author's own, He probably wrote also a Mahākāvya 
called Nemt-nirvāņa. He probably lived in the first half of 
the 12th century. 


HEMACANDRA 


His Kāvyānušāsana is a small work of compilation with 
but little originality. It is written in the form of sūtra and 
ortti. The sütras were probably called the Kāvyānušāsana and 
the ortti was called Alamkara-cadamani. There is a short 
commentary on the Vriti containing some examples. It is 
divided into eight chapters. The first deals with the nature of 
Kavya, regarding what constitutes Kavya, the various meanings of 
sabda and artha. The second deals with rasa, the third treats 
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of dosa, the fourth guna, the fifth, figures of speech and so also 
the sixth. The 7th discusses the various kinds of heroes and 
heroines and the 8th classifies the Kavya. He borrowed ex- 
tensively from Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa, Kāvyaprakāša, 
Dhvanyāloka and Locana. In the commentary, however, be 
gives copious examples, but he exercises but little influence on 
his successors. He is primarily a grammarian. He was born 
in 1088 A.D. and died in 1172 A.D. 


J AYADEVA 


His Candrāloka contains 10 chapters of 350 verses. The 
first as usual is dedicated to the definition and condition of 
poethood and the classification of words, the 2nd to dosa, the 
3rd to devices adopted by poets to heighten the charm of their 
words, the 4th to guņas, the 5th to alamkāras, the 6th to rasa, 
the 7th to vyaftjanā, the 8th to gunibhita-vyanga, the 9th to 
laksaņā, the 10th to abhidha. The author was the son of 
Mahadeva and Sumitrà and wrote the celebrated Kavya, 
Prasanna-Rüghava. He is different from the author of 
Gītagovinda, who was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramādevī and 
was an inhabitant of Kenduvilva in Birbhum, Bengal. It 
is a much later work, probably not earlier than the 12th 
century A.D. . 

The text was published first in Madras, 1857, Calcutta, 
1874, 1877, and 1906 by Jīvānanda ; by Subrahmyanya at 
Vizagapatam in 1908; by Venkatācāryya Sāstrī, Palghat, 1912 ; 
by Nirnayaságara Press 1912-1917; with the commentary of 
Candraloka-nigidhartha-diptka. The Madras edition containing 
the Budha-raiijani commentary is a commentary on the arthā- 
lamkāra section and not on the whole of the text. It had also 
many other commentaries, such as, Sāradāgama, Candrāloka- 
prākāša by Proddyota Bhatta, Rakagamasudha by Viáveávara 
also called Gaga Bhatta, Rama by Vidyānātha Payagunda, a 
commentary by Vajacandra, Süradaéarvari by Virūpāksa, and 
Candrüloka-dipikà by an anonymous writer. 
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His Rasa-tarangini is a work in eight chapters, dealing merely 
with the various components of rasa, such as, bhava, sthāyi- 
bhava, anubhāva, sāttvikabhāva, vyabhicāribhāva and various 
rasas, etc. The Rasa-mafjari deals with the nature of the 
heroes and heroines and the parts they play. He seems to 
have drawn much from Daša-rūpaka. He was the son of 
Gane$vara and belonged to the Videha country on the bank of 
the Ganges. He probably flourished towards the end .of the 
13th or the beginning of the 14th century. His Gīta-gaurīša 
seems to have been modelled on Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, and 
Jayadeva is generally placed in the 12th century A.D. The 
commentary Rasa-maītjarī-prakāša * was written in 1428. This 
also corroborates our conclusion about the date of Bhānudatta 
that he flourished sometime at the end of the 13th or the 
beginning of the 14th century. 


VIDYĀDHARA 


His work  Ekàtali with the Taralā commentary by 
Mallinātha has been published by Trivedi in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series. All the examples are Vidyādhara s own and contain pane- 
gyrics of King Narasimha of Utkala in whose court he lived, 
just as there are other works, e.g., Pratāparudra-yašobhūsaņa, 
Raghunātha-bhūpatīya. This work is divided into eight chapters 


1 Rasamaijarīprakāša was published in Madras 1872 and 1881, with Vyangārtha- 
kaumudi of Anantapandita and Rasamaūjarīprakāša of Nàgoii Bhatta was published in the 
Benares Sanskrit Series in 1004 and was also by Venkatdcdryya Sāstrī, Madras 1909. 
There were many commentaries as if apart from those mentioned above, such as, 
Parimala by Šegacintāmaņi, 17th century, Rasamafijariviküsa by Gopāla Ācāryya, 15th 
century, Rasikaraftjani by Gopala Bhatts, son of Harivaméa  Bhatta, Samafijasü of 
Vyangydrtha-kaumudi by  Viáveávara, son of  Lakgmidhara, Rasamaūjargāmoda by 
Ratgasvamin, Vgangyürtha-dipikà by Anandagarman, Bhāūnubhāva-prakāšinī by Madhava, 
Rasikarafijana by Brajarāja Dīkgita, and Rasamafjari-sthilatatparyartha by an anonymous 
writer, The Rasatarangini has also a number of commentaries, euch as, Nauka by Gangātāma, 
Rasikaratijanī by Veņīdatta, Setu by Jivarijs, Rasodadhi by Ganega, Rasodadhi by 
Mahadeva, Sahityasudha by Nemisādhu, Nūtanatarī by Bhagavadbhatta, a commentary by 
Divākara, another by Ayodhyāprasād, 
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or unmesas. The first deals with the conditions of being a poet, 
the nature of Kavya and discusses the views of Mahimabhatta 
and others. The 2nd chapter deals with the threefold meanings 
of words, abhidhā, laksaņā, and vyafijanà ; the third and fourth 
with dhvani and gunibhüta-vyanga and the fifth with guna and 
rīti, the, sixth with dosa, the seventh with $abdālamkāra and the 
eighth with arthālamkāra. The work is based on the Kāvya- 
prakāša and dlamkārasarvasva. Mr. Trivedi in his edition of the 
work brings out all the important data about his date and it 
appears that the author was patronised either by Kegava Nara- 
simha (1282-1807) or by Pratāpa Narasimha (1307-1327). He 
therefore probably flourished in the 14th century.’ 


VIDYANATHA 


An excellent edition of Vidyanatha’s Prataparudra-yaso- 
bhūsaņa with a commentary called ftatnāpaņa by Mallinatha’s son 
Kumārasvāmī has been brought out by Trivedi in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series. It consists of kārikās, vritis, and illustrations. 
The illustrations are all composed by the writer in honour of his 
patron. The patron is said to be a Kakatiya king of Telangana, 
Pratāparudradeva, also called Virarudra or Rudra whose capital 
was at Ekasila (Warangal). The work is divided into 9 chapters 
or prakāšanas and the following subjects are dealt with in 
order :—heroes, nature of Kavya, nature of nātaka, rasa, dosa, 
guna, sabdalamkara, arthalamkára, mišrālamkāra. It deals with 
some new alamkāras not taken up by Mammata, or described by 
him, such as, pariņāma, ullekha, vicitra, and vikalpa. He 
flourished probably in the beginning of the 14th. century. 
Ratnapana is an excellent commentary by Kumārasvāmī, son of 
Mallinātha.* 


J On discussions about his date see J.B.R.A.S., Vols. X. & XI; Telang’s article in 
Indien Antiquary, Vols. II & {II ; Bübler's reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts 1874 ; Rasārņava- 
šudhākara, p. 107; see also Dr. De's Sanskrit Poetics and Kane's Introduction to Sāhitya- 
darpaņa, 

3 In addition to Trivedī's edition there were also two other editions of the work. 
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The Kavyanusasana of Vagbhata has been published with the 
Alamküra-tilaka commentary in the Kāvyamālā Series, written in 
the form of sūtra, vrtti and examples. It is divided into 5 
chapters. In the first he deals with the definition of Kavya and 
the conditions of poets, the division of Kavya as gadya, padya 
and misra and the distinction between mahdkacya, dkhyaytka, 
hatha, campu and miéra-kávya including the 10 rūpakas. The 
2nd chapter deals with the 16 dosas, of pada, 14 dosas of vahya 
and 14 dosas of artha and 10 gunas according to Dandin and 
Vāmana. But he holds that gunas are really Bin number, 
mādhuryyu, ojas aud prasdda and he admits 3 rilis—gaudi, 
vaidarbhī and pūhcālī, In the 8rd chapter he describes 63 
arthālamkāras and mentions among them some rare alamkāras, 
anya, apara, pūrva, lesa, vihita, mata, ubhayanydsa, bhāva and 
asth. Inthe 4th chapter he deals with 6 šabdālamkāras, e.g., 
citra, $lesa, anuprüsa, vakrokti, yamaka, and punaruktavad- 
ābhāsa. In the 5th he deals with the rasas and the varieties of 
heroes and heroines. He probably wrote a mahākāvya called 
Rsabha-deva-carita and a work on metrics, Chando'nušāsana. 
He was the son of Nemikumāra and probably lived in the 15th 
century A.D. He has but little originality in his work and has 
drawn his materials from Kāvyamīmāmsā and Kāvyaprakāša. 


VISVANATHA 


Visvanitha’s Sāhitya-darpaņa is a very popular work on 
alamkāra. His great grand-father, Narayana, was a very learned 
man and had written many works on Alamkāra, and his father 
Candrasekhara was a poet and he often quotes from his father's 
work. He mentions two works of his father, Puspamata and 
Bhāgārņava. In all probability he was an inhabitant of Orissa 
as he sometimes gives Oriya equivalents of Sanskrit words in his: 
commentary on Küvyapraküéa. Both his father and he himself 
probably held high offices in the court of the king of Kalinga, 
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and had the title Sandhi-raigrahika-mahüpátra. He was pro- 
bably a Vaigņava in religion and was also a poet and he quotes 
his own verses both in Sanskrit and Prakrt. He wrote a number 
of other works such as, Rāghava-vilāsa, Kuvalayasta-carita—a 
Prākrt kàvya, Prabhāvatī and Candrakalà (both nātikās), and 
also Prašasti-ratnāvali and a karambhaka in 16 languages. His 
Sāhityadarpaņa was composed in 1884 A.D.' There are at least 
4 commentaries on Sahityadarpana,—Sühitjadarpana-locana by 
Anantadāsa, Sdhityadarpana-lippana by Mathurānāth Sukla, 
Sáhitya-darpana-vivrtà by Ramacarana Tarkavāgīša and Sāhitya- 
darpana-prabha by Gopinatha. 


KESAVAMISRA 


His:Alamkāra-sekhara, written as kārikā, vrtti and examples, 
bas been published in the Kāvyamālā series. It is said in the 
vrtti that the kārikās were written by one Sauddhodani. The 
author has drawn largely from Kāvyādarša, Kavyamimamsa, 
Dhvanyāloka, Kāvyaprakāša, and Vāgbhatālamkāra. It is 
divided into 8 chapters called ratnas, and deals with the condi- 
tions of kàvya, the ritis, the threefold meanings of words, the 
dosas, the gunas and the alamkāras, the nature of heroes and 
heroines, the conventions of poets, subjects to be described in a 
kāvya, tricks of words and the rasas. He also regards rasa as 
the soul of poetry. The work was written, as the writer says, 
at the instance of the King Māņikyacandra, the son of Dharma- 
candra who flourished in the middle ot the 16th century. 


APPAYA DĪKSITA 


Appaya wrote 8 works on poetics, Vrtti-vārttika in 2 
chapters dealing with words and their meanings. Kuvalaya- 
nanda, is an elementary treatise of alamkára in which he adds 24 
more alamkāras to the 100 alamkāras already given in Candrāloka. 
His third work is Citra-mīmāmsā, in which he deals with dhvani ; 


1 For a discussion on his date see P.V, Kane's Introduction to Sāhityadarpaņa, 
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gunibhitavyanga and citrakdvya and treats of a number of 
alamkdras, Jagannatha in his Rasa-gangddhara tries to refute 
the doctrines of Citramīmāmsā and calls bis work Citra- 
mīmāmsā-khaņdanu, but curiously enough, he stops at apahnutt. 
Appaya Diksita quotes from Ekāralī, Pratàparudra-yasobhüsana 
and Alumküra-sarvasva-safíijivani and must therefore be later 
than the 14th century. Dr. Hultzsch in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. 4, shows that the Venkatapati referred to in Kuraluyānanda 
was Venkata 1 of Vijayanagara, one of whose grants is dated 
1601 A.D. Appaya Diksita therefore flourished in the first 
quarter of the 17th century. 


J AGANNATHA 


The Rasa-gangādhara of Jagannàtha together with its 
commentary Marma-prakāša by Nagesabhatta bas been published 
in the Kāvyamālā series. It is astandard work on poetics, of 
the same rank as Dhvanyaloka and Katyaprakasa. The work 
consists of kārikās, vrttis and examples which are all from the 
author's pen. He often boldly criticises celebrated writers of 
the past offering his own independent views. He holds that 
not rasa but rāmaņīyakatā is the essence ot good Kavya.’ The 
work suddenly breaks off in the second chapter while dealing 
with the uttarālamkāra and Nagesa’s commentary also goes no 
further. It seems therefore probable that Jagannātha could not 
complete his work. His vriti is very erudite and contains 
references to his many views on the subject of the theory of 
vyafijanü or dhvani and the expression of rasa, which are not 
available in any other work of alamküra. In addition to Rasa- 
gahgādharu and Citra-mimamsa-hhandana he wrote another 
work called Bhāminī-rilāsu published by L. R. Vaidya in 
the Kāvyamālā series. He wrote a criticism of Bhattoji Diksita's 
Manoramā and called it Manorama-huca-mardana. : 

Jagannatha was a Tailanga Brāhmaņa who studied under 
his own father Perubhatta, and Sesavire$vara. The title 


l rdmaniyakartha-pratipddakas sabdah kàvyam— Rasagahgüdhara. 
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Panditaraja was given to him by Shahjahan. He wrote a work 
called Asafa-vilāsa, probably mourning the death of the favourite 
Khan-Khanan who died in 1641 A.D. and praises Dara Siko 
in his Jagadābharaņa. He probably lived in the middle of 
the 17th century.’ 


LAvER MiNoR WRITERS 


Quite a large number of Alamkàra works has been written in 
recent times and it may be worthwhile to mention some of their 
names :—Acyuta-Sarmā's Sāhitya-sāra, a work of 12 chapters, 
of the 19th century, Ajitasenacaryya's Alamkáüra-cinlàmani and 
Srhgāra-mažjurī (the writer was a Jaina), Anuratna-mandana or 
Ratna-mandana-gani’s J«lpa-kalpa-latü— probably of the 16th 
century, Mugdha-medhākara by the same author, Anantarāya s 
Kavisamaya-kallola, Ananta's Sühitya-kalpa-valli, Amrtananda 
Yogin’s Alamkāra-samgraha (edited in Calcutta, 1887, with an 
English translation), Mallaraja’s Rasa-ratna-dīpikā, Indrajit's 
Rasika-priyā, Kacchapegvara Diksita's Rāmacandra-yašobhūsaņa, 
Kandalayarya’s Alamkāra-širobhūsaņa, Katyayana Subrahmanya 
Sūri's Alamkāra-kaustubha probably at the end of the 18th 
century, Kanticandra Mukhopadhyaya’s Kāvya-dīpikā (Calcutta 
1870 and 1876), Kdasilaksmana Kavis Alamkdra-grantha, 
Krsna's Sühitya-tarahgini, WKumbha’s Rasaratna-kosa, 15th 
century), Krsnabhatta's Vrtti-dipikd, Krsna Diksita’s Raghu- 
nātha-bhūpālīya, Krsna Sarman’s Mandāra-makaranda-campū, 
(edited in the Kāvyamālā and the Rasaprakdsa). The writer 
was later than Appayya Diksita. We have also Kešavabhatta s 
Rasika-safijivani, Gangànanda-maithila's Karna-bhüsana 
(probably in the 16th century). lt is unnecessary, however, to 
enumerate these names of Alamkāra works of later writers which 
exceed one hundred in number. Besides these, there are more 
than fifty anonymous works on Alamkara. Quite a large number 
of these names have been collected from the catalogue of Sanskrit 
Mss. in Dr. S. K. De's Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I and also in 
P. V, Kane's Introduction to Sahityadarpana. 


CHAPTER II 
PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY TASTE AND CRITICISM |. 


INTRODUCTORY 


From the preceding sketch of the history of the old school 
of writers on Alamkàra and the works on Alamkara it may appear 
that though our history of alamhkāra begins with Bhamaha or 
Bharata, the science of alamkdra must have begun in association 
with the grammatical ways of thinking, probably from the 2nd or 
the 8rd century D. C. I have pointed out elsewhere that upamā 
as a dec rated form has been very well investigated by Yāska and 
Pānini. It seems natural therefore to think that the early 
efforts on the subject must have generally concentrated them- 
selves on the discovery of these decorative forms of speech 
which go by the name of «lamkāra. A close study of the 
Rudradaman inscription of Junigadh in the 2nd century A.D. 
shows clearly that certain dignified ways of literary delivery 
were accepted as binding in high literary circles. It may 
naturally be regarded quite a feasible process of turning to 
the other topics of alamkdra-sdstra from an acute observation 
of the conditions under which a figure of speech becomes really 
an alamkāra. It was found that a literary composition must 
first of all be free from grammatical errors and must internally 
be logically coherent. Kautilya's Arthasastra gives us fairly 
elaborate canons for regulating the composition of different types 
of royal edicts. It also became evident to these early inquirers 
that different forms of composition became effective in diverse 
"ways and that these ways of composition were of a structural 
character which belonged to the composition as a whole and 
could not be located in any particular part of the composition. 
These were called the rīti or mode. No Alamkara writer has 
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clarified the matter as to why these different modes of writings 
were called Gaudi, Pāūcālī, Māgadhī, and the like. Bhamaha, 
the earliest writer on alamkāra, expresses the view that this 
has nothing to do with the countries which form the basis of the 
nomenclature. They are merely technical names of different 
forms or styles. But it is very curious that in any case 
different forms of style should be associated with the names of 
different important centres of culture. We. know already from 
the stray remarks found in the Vydkarana Mahābhāsya that 
Patafijali had noticed that people of different parts of India were 
fond of different kinds of expressions. Thus some had a 
predilection to an exaggerated use of the taddhita-pratyaya, 
others for using long compounds.' This signifies that already 
by Patafijali’s time people in different centres of culture had 
made their mark in literature by their style of composi- 
tion. This literature must have been at one time pretty vast 
to make literary tendencies remarkable to an author who lived 
somewhere in Northern India. We know also that Vidarbha 
was within the empire of Pusyamitra at whose sacrifice 
Patafijali officiated as a priest. Magadha was also a well-known 
centre of culture from the time of the Nandas. Pāñcāla and 
Šūrasena were places of culture from very early times; but no 
ancient literature has come down to us except the Ramayana 
and the Mahābhārata. The subject of literary style is naturally 
associated with what may be called defects and excellences. 
The attention of the earlier writers on alamküra was thus 
drawn principally to the subject of style. We therefore find 
that no one before the NDhvanikāra and Anandavardbana had 
turned to the problem of literary emotion ard regarded it as the 
most essential desideratum in literature. Some indeed emphasised 
the importance of the figure of speech, but others had empbasised 
the importance of style and grace. Some had also noticed that 
whenever there is good poetry the utterance is of a striking 
nature. H is not true, however, that the subject of literary 


! See Patafijali's Paspašāhņika. 
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emotion was not discussed by the writers that came between 
Bharata and the Dhvanikāra. But as Bharata's own remarks 
about rasa appertained to dramas that were actually played, 
people were loath to believe that literary emotion occupied as 
much place in a poem as in a play. Ina play the dialogues 
formed a necessary part and for this reason Bharata algo 
discussed the faults and excellences of prose speech and also 
treated of the figures of speech. In the 16th chapter of his 
work he had referred to these as signifying the defining concept 
of literature. But excepting Dandin the later writers had 
ignored this view and had been content leaving them as being 
connected to the construction of a play. Among the alamkāras, 
Bharata had counted only upamā, rūpaka, dipaka, and yamaka. 
We know that fairly elaborate discussions on upamā appears 
both in Panini and his commentators. There, can also be little 
doubt that Bhāmaha, Dandin, Udbhata, Vàmana and others 
had largely been influenced by these views. Only Dandin had 
withstood the temptation. Later writers on alamküra had indeed 
discovered many varieties of upamā. 

Bharata in discussing about defects and excellences pointed 
out that the following must be regarded as instances of defects, 
e.g., tosay the same thing only by a change of words, to 
introduce irrelevantor vulgar things, to cornmit a break of 
thought, or to say anything which is invalid, metrical lapse, the 
use of words without propriety and full of grammatical errors. 
Bhamaha also mentions the defects and these are as follows :— 
absence of complete sense, repetition, irrelevant speech, doubtful 
meaning, break of order, break of metre or pause, to make 
euphonic combinations in wrong places and to enter into 
anomalous descriptions,—descriptions which are against the 
principles of art, common usage and reasonings. Though some- 
what differently stated, these agree in essence with the defects 
counted by Bharata. In addition to these Bhāmaha mentions 
other defects, e.g., where the sense is forced, unclear, obscure, 
loss of proper emphasis, use of such difficult words as may 

79—1848B 
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obstruct the comprehension of sense, impossible descriptions, 
vulgar words and vulgar significance or the use of harsh words. 
When these are compared with the defects pointed out by 
Mammata we find that with closer inspection many new defects 
have come out. Thus, according to Mammata there are sixteen 
kinds of defects of words, e.g., use of harsh words, incorrect 
words, those not incorrect yet not current in usage, to use words 
in a wrong meaning,to use a word in an obscure sense ignoring the 
more patent meaning, to use words which are antagonistic to the 
emotions that are to be roused, to use words merely for the sake 
of keeping the metre, to use words in a meaning which it does 
not possess, obscenity, to use words in a doubtful meaning, to 
use words in such technical meanings in which they are used 
only in special works, to use vulgar words, to have recourse to 
ungraceful meanings, to create obscurities, to lay emphasis on 
the wrong place, to use words in such a manner that undesirable 
and unwholesome suggestions may be apparent, and so forth. 
To these Mammata adds the defects not of words but of 
sentences: to use words contrary to the intended emotions, to 
make euphonic combinations in wrong places, to use more or 
less words than is necessary, to make an idea drop after rising to 
a height, after having finished an idea to take it up again, 
the absence of link between connected sentences, not to give 
proper importance to an idea, to compose sentences in sucha 
manner that one may be dependent on the other for its compre- 
hension, to make compositions in such a manner that the 
meaning is not available without making insertions, wrong use 
of words, breaking of the expected order, to introduce all on 
a sudden an unexpected and contrary emotion. In addition to 
these, Mammata has spoken of many defects of sense, such as, 
to describe such things which are not indispensable for the main 
purport of the speech; to use words in such a manner that there 
may be difficulty in comprehending the "sense; to contradict 
oneself; to use words .in.à wrong order; to use sentences in a 
manner such that though their meaning is comprehended the 
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purport remains obscure; to speak unconventionally; to fail to 
speak in a new manner. 

If we consider the above-mentioned defects enumerated by 
Bhāmaha and Mammata, we find that in a higher sense they may 
all be regarded as defects of style. In the modern European 
concept style signifies the manner in which a particular persona- 
lity gives expression to himself. Whenever the question of perso- 
nality comes there comes the question of the way of his enjoy- 
ment and the motive that is urged by such an enjoyment. Now, 
many of the defects enumerated are really defects of expression, 
1.€., defects that delay the expression, obscure its clarity, or 
effects, the height of its vigour or bring in associations that 
operate to throw it out of gear. Mammata regarded šabda and 
artha as being the body of literature. The body should not be 
such that it might give a false expression to the soul within. It 
is the soul within that out of the whole nature selects a particular 
part and enjoys it and returns to the world its enjoyment 
through the vehicle of thought and language so that similar 
enjoyments may be produced in others. 

But in the earlier writings of Indian authors of Alarnkara the 
style was limited to the mere externals of Sabda and artha though 
at times the true significance of rasa, of emotional enjoyment 
peeped in and through them. Mammata had the advantage of 
the deep wisdom of Ānandavardbana and Abhinava and as such 
he had counted as defect whatever delayed the communication 
of the emotion or obscured it or arrested its heightening or laid 
it in the wrong channel, or to its partial apprehension. From 
Bhāmaha to Vamana no one had given the right emphasis on 
aesthetic emotion and for that reason they could not see eye 
to eye to Mammata’s view that detraction from aesthetic enjoy- 
ment was what constituted defects. But Bhāmaha had so cleverly 
put the whole thing that it cannot be gainsaid that he regarded 
the sweetness of emotion as being the fundamental essential of 
literature. Against Mammata it may be said that we notice some 
sort of hesitancy in such admission. Though in describing dosa 
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he defines them as those that hinder the expression of rasa, yet in 
defining kavya he says—Kavya is that which should not be 
marred by defects, should have excellences, but may or may not 
have alamkāras. Now, such a definition would not necessarily 
mean that it is indispensable for poetry to be charged with emo- 
tion. Among later writers also Jagannātha did not admit this 
indispensable character of rasa. All the defects that have hitherto 
been pointed out lead to an obscurity of comprehension, un- 
desirable suggestion or wheeling of the mind out of its track by 
impossible description which lead to the misapprehension of 
aesthetic enjoyment. Bhāmaha always insisted on the fact that 
the style of poetry should be easy of comprehension for if this 
is not so then even if the poems are charged with emotions they 
would fail to affect us. He had in many places contrasted 
literature and other sciences as honey and bitter pills. He had 
also told us that unless something is said in a striking manner 
it was no poetry. He was thus in a way hinting that aesthetic 
emotion and its unobstructed communication constituted the art 
of poetry. Dandin has not said anything very definite about the 
relation between the defects and the excellences, yet he has ad- 
mitted the relativity of some of the defects. He has also said that 
whatever is not avilable in the Vaidarbhi style should be regarded 
as defects. It would not be wrong to think that he had regarded 
the defects to be those which were opposed to the excellences. In 
the classification of dosas there is hardly any agreement between 
the various writers on alamkāra. Butit would be unfruitful for 
us to enter into that discussion. But from Bhamaha to Mammata 
most of the authors have signified the relative character of 
some of the dosas. Thus, the use of harsh words may be a defect 
in amorous poetry but it should be an excellence in heroic poetry. 
Bhāmaha has said that it is by the manner of use that a defect 
may be an excellence or an excellence may be a defect.’ 


1 sanniveía-viéegüttu duruktam api éobhate 
nilam palāšam ābaddham antardle srajam iva 
kihcid āšraya-saundaryād dhatte sobhdmasddhvapi 
kàntà-vilocana-nyastam malimasam ivāfijanam. 
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Bhoja also counted a number of dosas but there is no originality 
in it. Bhamaha is unwilling to accept the rigidity of the 
classification of style as Gaudi, Vaidarbhi, Pāiūcālī, etc. and 
he dismisses also the list of ten gunas accepted by Bharata. In 
their place he accepts only three, viz., sweetness, strength and 
simplicity. The excellences (guņas) are integral to the structure 
of the style, whereas the figures of speech are comparatively 
external. This is the view that Udbhata has expressed in his 
commentary on Bhamaha. ' 

Vamana has described excellences as those that beautify 
speech and he defined Alamkāra as heightening the nature of 
speech. Mammata has severely criticised this view of Vamana. 
Vamana has counted ten excellences depending on words and ten 
on its significance. He used the same terms in double senses to 
denote the excellence of words and the excellence of meaning. 
Thus, the word ojas means the thickness of word-structure but 
it also means gravity of meaning. Prasāda means on the one 
hand the loose structure of a sentence and on the other hand it 
means simplicity of meaning. Slesa means on the one hand 
smoothness of expression while on the other hand it also means 
the existence of various meanings of one word, and so on. 
Bharata, Dandin and Bhāmaha practically followed the same 
principle in counting the excellences, but there is a difference 
of meaning in the terms used by them. Thus, what 
Dandin called ' glesa’ is called ‘ ojas' by  Bhàmaha, and 
Vàmana's ‘ prthak-padatva ' and ‘ agrāmyakatā * are equivalent 
to Dandin's mddhuryya! There is no agreement. between 
Vamana’s ‘ samadhi’ and Dandin’s ‘ samādhi; while * ojas ’ 

1 gyathā tadvad-asüdhiyah sudhiyašca prayojayet 
tad grahyam surabhikusumam grāmyametan nidheyam 
dhatte sobhām viracitamidam sthānamasyaitad asya 
mālākāro racayatt yathā sādhu vijhāya mālām 
yogyam kāvyegv avahita-dhiyā tadvad evābhidhānam. 
— Bhāmaha I. 54.55, 58-59. 
samavāyavrttyā šauryyādayah samyogavrityā tu hārādaya ityasmāt guņālamkārā- 


nam bhedah, ojahprabhrtīnāmanuprāsopamādīnām cobhayegām api samavāyavrttyā sthitiriti 
gaddalikāpravāheņatvaigām bhedah. 
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has been used by Bharata to mean ‘ solid structure ' of long com- 
pounds with which Dandin and Bhoja agree, while Hemacandra 
does not. According to Hemacandra ‘ ojas ' means ‘ to attribute 
greatness to the meaning.’ The same may be said of Bhoja. 
His definitions sometimes agree with Vàmana and sometimes do 
not. We thus see that the technical names used to denote the 
various excellences by the different writers do not agree. Bhoja 
and others have mentioned new excellences which are absent in 
the treatment from Bharata to Vamana. It also appears that 
not all our senses can be present in every case of literary struc- 
ture. The existence of some may easily bar out others. 
Mammata has emphasised the view that the excellences belong 
to the aesthetic emotion. For that reason the defects 
of aesthetic emotion will involve a difference of aesthetic 
qualities. Generally, the classification of the gunas are of an 
arbitrary character. Thus Mammata criticising Vāmana says 
that what Vamana calls different gunas are sometimes such that 
some of them are modifications of one guna. What Vamana 
calls $lega, samādhi, udāratā and prasāda are included within 
* ojas. It has been suggested that the guņas are those excellen- 
ces which influence the mind in a particularly favourable manner 
and makes its speech original. In many cases the so-called 
gunas are but the absence of defects. Again, what has been 
counted as gunas by some have been regarded by others as being 
only poetical skill. 

Many of our modern writers have considered it advantageous 
to speak of the divergence of views of the different Alamkara 
authors as being capable of being classified in the Western 
fashion, such as, the Riti school, the alamkdra school or the 
Dhvani school. Iam forced to submit a dissenting note, to this 
way of classification. From Bharata to Anandavardhana every- 
one of.the writers of Alamkāra understood the importance of 
dosa, guna, rīti, rasa, and alamküra as constituting the grounds 
of appraisal of the value of any kāvya. But of these writers if 
Vāmana regarded rīti or style ta constitute the chief essence it 
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cannot be regarded that he thereby formed a school by himself, 
We do not know of any other author who like Vamana says, 
rīttrātmā kavyasya! Dandin as well as most other writers have 
given much space to Titi, dosa, guna, and alamkāra. The 
doctrine of gunas was also an old doctrine and we find mādhuryya, 
kūnti, and udāratā referred to there. Bharata enumerates 10 
gunas and they are more or less the same as those enumerated 
by Dandin and Vamana. But as rasa is more important for 
Nātya-šāstra Bharata laid greater stress on rasa than on dosa or 
guna, whereas Dandin gives greater preference to dosa, guna and 
alamkāra, as almost the whole of his work is dedicated to dosa, 
guna and alamkaras. Dandin however expands the concept of 
alamkāras and includes the gunas within them. We have already 
stated that the attention of the early writers was drawn primarily 
to the literary embellishments found in figures of speech. But 
as thought advanced it was found that the literary embellishment 
would not really be embellishment unless certain other conditions 
be fulfilled, as for example, as Bhāmaha stated, that there 
must be a strikingness or archness (vakrokti) or originality and 
due exaggeration (ati$ayokti) without which the alamküras would 
not be alamkāras and Dandin pointed out that the literary excel- 
lences or the guņas also constitute alamkāras which form the 
essence of the Kāvyamārga. The word mārga means the 
way and this is very nearly the same as the rīti of Vamana. 
The gunas there refer to the way of speech or the style. The 
previous writer did not fully realise the value of the excellences 
or the gunas as constituting the essence of good style.. Dandin 
however defines Kavya as tstārtha-vyavacchinna-padāvalī. 
The padāvalī should be istarthavyavacchinna, i.e., agreeable, 
pleasant. Naturally the question would arise how should the 
words be arranged that they may produce the istārtha. The 
way of making the suitable arrangement of sound or sense should 
be such that they may be pleasurable. Even Kuntaka in later 
times laid emphasis on the particular bandha or arrangement of 
$abda and artha as constituting a good Kavya and he said that 
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such an arrangement can only be successful when it is manipula- 
ted by genius that knows how to make it striking. Dandin had 
not definitely introduced the idea of the proper arrangement of 
sense or artha as Kuntaka did, he only spoke of padāvalī 
and did not introduce the concept of artha which, however, 
must have been latent in his mind. Kuntaka made it patent. 
What Kuntaka calls bandha is vyavaccheda or mārga in Dandin. 
Bharata himself also spoke of the kāvya-guņas but he does not 
speak of rīti. Dandin as a matter of fact spread out his gunas 
as indicating only two varieties of style, the Vaidarbhi and the 
Gaudi. These names, however, are not Dandin's own as we 
find them also in Bhàmaha. I have already pointed out that 
even at the time of Pataiijali, different cultural centres in India 
had demonstrated their inclinations towards different styles of 
composition. Bana in his Harsacarita in a much later time 
confirms the view. Bhamaha mentioned the gunas independent- 
ly of the style. But Dandin included them within the style. 
Bharata also regarded the gunas as belonging to the kavya as a 
whole and not to the style, while the later writers like Mammata 
and others regarded the gunas as belonging to rasa. According 
to Daņdin it is the Vaidarbhamārga that carries within it the 
correct integration of the ten gunas which may be regarded as 
the very life of the Vaidarbhamarga and are absent in the Gaudi. 
The ten gunas enumerated by Dandin are neither logically dis- 
tinct nor exhaustive.’ Of the gunas enumerated by Dandin 
the samādhi is really upamālamkāra whereas the other gunas refer 
to the sonorous effects of sound, compactness of words and clear- 
ness of meaning. Dandin says that alamkāras are those qualities 
that produce the embellishment of kāvya (kāvyašobhākarān 
dharmān alamkārān pracaksate). In such a wide scope gunas 


1 The ten gunas of Daņdin are :—glega (compactness), prasāda (clearness), samatā (proper 
grouping of the word-sounds), mádhuryya (‘alliterative sweetness and absence of vulgarity). 
sukumāratā (soft sounds). arthavyakti (explicitness of sense, which is almost the same as 
prasāda), udāratva (expression of high spirit), ojas (force proceeding from the use of com- 
pounds), kānti (agreeableness, due to consonance of usage, convention and the like), samādhi 
(transference of characters, qualities and actions). 
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are also included within the concept of alamkara and in chapter 
II, 3 he speaks of the gunas constituting the Vaidarbhi style as 
alamkāras and distinguishes these from other alamkāras which 
may exist both in the Gaudi and the Vaidarbhi style and these 
may be regarded as the general alamkāras.! 

We thus find that Dandin conceives of as kavya that compo- 
sition of words that produces pleasure. Here, of course, the 
idea of rasa is very dominant. As a matter of fact it is the very 
defining concept of kāvya, its very soul. For, if a particular 
composition did not produce pleasure it could not be kāvya at all. 
Bhāmaha also distinguishes kāvya from šāstra as honey and 
bitter guducī. But the production of pleasure being the common 
quality of all kavya, a further criterion of superiority is added as 
depending on the presence or absence of further embellishment. 
If Dandin could logically think it would have occurred to him, 
why do these embellishments add to the charm of poetry if 
poetry be that which produces pleasure? Is that not an intro- 
duction of a new standard? If this is a new standard what 
constitutes the character of this standard? Or do these qualities 
add to the charm of poetry because they heighten or make it easy 
to enjoy the pleasure better! This would have naturally brought 
him to the position of Mammata. He, however, did not follow 
this line of thinking and regarded the $obhà of kāvya as being 
something different from the ‘ istārtha ' or desirability. But 
then a new difficulty occurred—the gunas produce śohhā, so do 
the alumkāras. Therefore gunas also must be alamkāras,* 


l kašcin márga-otbháqártham uktāh prāg apy alamkriyah | 
sādhāraņam alamkāra-jātam adya pradaršyate | 
— Kāvyādarša. 

f.e., in treating the voidarbhī style we have shown some of the alamkāras (which are nothing 
but the gunas!, and now we are describing those alamkāras which are present in both Gaudi 
and Vaidarbhi. | 

2 Thus, Taruņa Vácasapati in commenting on Kāvyaprakāša IT. 8 saya: 
pūrvam šlegādayo dasa guņā ityuktam, katham te lamkārā ucyante iti cet šobhākaratvam hi 
alamkāra-lakgaņam, tallaksaņa-yogāt te'pyalamkārāh........ guņā alamkāra eva ityācāryāh... 
tatah $legādayah guņātmakālamkārāh pūrvam mārga-prabheda-pradaršanāya uktah, tdānīm 
tu mārga-dvaya sādhāraņā alamkārā ucyante. 
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In the treatment of the figures of speech that are common to 
Vaidarbhi and Gaudi Dandin takes up the šabdālamkāras, 
particularly yamaka and 35 arthālamkāras.' 

As regards dosa Dandin generally regards the opposites of 
the gunas as dosa, but as three of the gunas have no opposites, 
Dandin counts the dosas as seven. Dandin does not discuss the 
question as to whether dosas are positive or negative. He only 
holds that the Vaidarbhi riti is free from the dosas and that they 
are only to be found in the Gaudi riti. But Vamana positively 
declares the dosas as being the negations of gunas. According to 
Vamana $abda and artha form the body of kavya, and rīti, the 
structural arrangement of words (vigista-pada-racand) is its soul. 
But if only a particular structure or regiment of words be the 
soul of good poetry what is this particular element? Vamana’s 
answer is this that itis that structure that contains gunas. He 
holds further that in Vaidarbhi we have all the ten kinds of 
gunas, in the Gaudi we have only ojas and kānti and in the 
Pāñcālī only mādhuryya and saukumāryya. But be does not 
discuss the question as to why a particular guna should be so 
called and should a particular structure containing particular 
guņas be given preference to other structures. The gunas are 
regarded by Vāmana as qualities of $abda and artha, but the 
commentator notes that the gunas really belong to the riti. 
Their existence is proved according to Vamana by the testimony 
of men of taste. Vāmana's enumeration of gunas or rather the 
names that he ascribed to the various gunas is different from that 
of Dandin. But in essence they may be regarded as a conse- 
quence of an expansion and systematization of Dandin’s ideas. 
It cannot also be said that the classifications and the definitions 
are all logically valid and they have been severely criticised by 
Mammata. It may also be pointed out that some of the gunas 
of Vamana as well as Dandin are really alamkāras. Following 


' Both Bhámsha and Dandin devote much time to citrabandhas called prahelikā 
Bāņs and Mágha and Bhāravi as well had much preference for these. But Anandavardhans 
entirely discredited them. 
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Bhāmaha the later writers of alamkāra have regarded vakrokti or 
ukti-vaicitrya the principal criterion for the admission of figures 
of speech. 

It is because that none of these writers could discover the 
underlying principle of guna and dosa that they tried to pick up 
in a haphazard manner some of the appealing qualities of a 
delightful poetic conversation. The difference in classification, 
enumeration and nomenclature among the various writers was 
therefore natural. But on the whole it was really Bharata’s 
classification that has been developed upto its furthest limits by 
Vāmana. Vāmana, however, does not stop with the gunas but 
he thinks that a kàvya is acceptable because it is alamkdra 
(kàvyam grāhyam alamkārāt) and defines alamkāra as beauty 
(saundaryyam alamkāram). We find here a double scheme. 
Rītt is called the soul of kāvya, but a kāvya is acceptable only 
if there is alamkāra or saundaryya. The compromise bas been 
arrived at by holding that while the gunas are the permanent 
qualities constituting kāvya, and are hence called the gunas, the 
alamkāras form additional charms. But why the gunas consti- 
tuting the rīti should be regarded as essential for kāvya? The 
answer that we get is that they are indispensable qualities with- 
out which no beauty or charm of poetry can be produced (gunāh 
nityā tairvinā kāvyanāmānupapatitih). The alamkāras produce 
only additional charms. The gunas are said to be related to the 
riti in the samavāya relation or the relation of inherence, whereas 
the alamkāras exist in the relation of samyoga. Mammata has, 
however, pointed out that this view is not correct, for a guna 
like the ojas and an alamküra like anuprāsa or upamā, should 
be regarded as being in samavdya relation. The upshot of the 
whole thing is that alamkāras cannot produce kāvya without 
the guņas but the guņas may produce kavyas without there being 
any alamkāra. Vāmana does not pay much attention to the 
alamkāras. He counts only anuprüsa and yamaka and šabdā- 
lamkāra and regards all arthālamkāras as involving upamā or 
different modes of upamā. 
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It is desirable, however, that though here and there among 
the ancients there may have been people who are inclined to give 
a special emphasis to rīti, yet it would be wrong to speak of the 
writers of Alamkāras in the past as belonging to the Riti 
school or the Alamkāra school. No such classification is current in 
the Indian tradition of Alamkāra and I do not know of a number 
of writers of a particular time as upholding the rīti theory so 
that they might be referred to as belonging to the Rit: school as we 
may very well find in the field of Indian Philosophy. When we 
find that from the time of Sankara there is an unbroken chain of 
authors who held the monistic doctrine and supported it against 
the attack of the opponents, we can speak of these authors as 
belonging to the school of Sankara. But if a writer here and 
a writer there have any special fondness for riti we cannot call 
them as belonging to a particular school, any more than we can 
speak of Hegel as belonging to the Aristotelian school or Kant 
to the Platonic. The fact was that these early writers were 
groping in the dark for discovering a rational principle about the 
essential sine qua non constitution and the nature of kāvya and, 
they faltered in their attempts and ran into contradictions. Thus 
in Vámana we may ask: what is rīti apart from the gunas? 
A rīti is a visista-pada-racand, but this visistata of arrangement or 
racanā includes the guņas. Vamana therefore regards the gunas 
ag essential in poetry. If that is so there would be no rīti with: 
out them and it is said that they are in the samavāya relation 
with the rīti, That which is in a samavdya relation with any 
thing must be regarded as being such an indispensable character 
of the thing that the thing can hardly be conceived without that 
quality. We can hardly speak of any rīti without speaking of 
the gunas. The rīti, therefore, which is supposed to be the soul 
of. kavya, would be only imaginable as an abstract and theoretical 
entity for upholding the gunas. The Ekavali points out that if 
the gunas are the principal element, they themselves cannot be 
regarded as adorning poetry, for they themselves should be the 
objects of adornment. 
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Prof. Kane says: '' Vàmana is ‘the foremost representative 
of the rīti school.” But where are the others? Mr. Kane 
further says that '' The Alamkāra school looked upon the 
alamkāras, which are really of secondary importance, as very 
important. -The riti school marks a very real advance over the 
Alamkāra school, and though it did not reach the real essence of 
poetry it approached very near it. Instead of looking upon mere 
alamkāras as the essence of poetry it looked upon the gunas as the 
essence. The rīti school was not yet quite aware of that to 
which the gunas belonged. It is therefore that the Dhvanikarika 
gays about the Riti school, ‘‘ asphuta-sphuritam, ete. ! But this 
seems hardly correct. Bhamaha regarded vakrokti as the soul 
of all alamkāras and regarded honey-like sweetness to be the 
characteristic of kāvya. 

Going back to Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrata we may say 
that here also to call them as belonging to the Alamkāra school 
is not quite correct. For, though Bhamaha collects many 
alamkāras from the previous writers and regards them as 
embellishment as everyone does, he never regards alamkaras as 
the soul of kavyas. Asa matter of fact the problem as to what 
constitutes the essence of literature was not solved till the advent 
of Dhvanikāra. When Vāmana said, ' ritir ātmā kāvyasya” he 
probably simply meant that kavya necessarily implies a bandha 
or arrangement of šabdārtha. Though he uses the word ātman 
yet by that word he.really means deha (body) of kāvya, which is 
really gabdartha.? But Bhāmaha was shrewd enough to perceive 
that it is not merely the bandha that constitutes a kāvya but the 
expression must be out of the commonplace. It must be vakra. 
Probably the word vakra has been suggested by the amór- 
ous glances of women. The glance made in a straightforward 
manner is simple vision but an arch-glance signifies the whole 


l aephuta-ephurttam kácyam tattoam etad yathoditam | 
ataknuvadbhirvyākartum titayah sampravartitāh II 
Dho nikārikā ITT. 62. 
3 āimā dehe dhrtau jive avabhāve paramātmani 
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situation of mental complex and emotion that fills us with a 
thrill. Similarly, an expression carries with it the heart of the 
poet when it is used in a special and unique manner and without 
that uniqueness mere communication of information is not a 
kavya. For thie reason he had dismissed the claims of hetu, lesa, 
etc., to the status of alamkāra. 

Bhāmaha no doubt accepts two kinds of alamkāras, sabda 
and artha, but so does everybody. In his treatment of the object 
of kāvya he counts a number of external reasons, along with prīti 
or delight, which have been followed by other writers of 
alamkāras also.' Bhàmaha thus puts in moksa also as the 
object of a kāvya to bring in it a line with darganas. Bharata 
had described the function of dramatic art as being of the nature of 
play or pleasure and uses the terms kridanaka and vinodakarana 
(Vātya-šāstra I. 11 and I. 86).” 

Bhamaha regards kāvya as being the togetherness of šabda 
and artha implying thereby that both were equally important. 
He further conditioned it and said that it should be free from 
defects (nirdosa). He does not pay that attention to rīti that 
Dandin and Vāmana gave. His emphasis was on vakrokti. 
This vakrokti was also the same as -atigayoktt, He says that 
unless any composition can transcend the limits of its meaning 
it can neither be striking nor be poetic. He further says that 
unless this transcending character is found no alamkāra can 
claim any excellence. He therefore defines atisayokti as nimittato 
vaco yat tu lokātikrānta-gocaram and this is paraphrased by 
Dandin as—vivaksā và visokasya lokasīmātivartinī. Abhinava 
also in defining vakratā says $abdasya hi vakratā, abhidheyasya 
ca vakratā lokottirnenaiva rūpeņa avasthanam. The vakrata 


1 These external reasons are :— 
dharmārthakāmamokgegu vaicakgaņyam kalāsu ca | 
karoti kirttim pritim ca sādhukāvyanigevaņam il 
* But Abhinava says that the real essence of kávya is priti or ‘oy without any further end 
and it is this which distinguishes kivya from the commandatory scriptures and the recommend- 
story stories. Abhinava is probib'y the first to distinguish between three kinds of upadešas, 
guru-sammita; suhrt-sammita, kāntā-sammita, 
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thus means according to Abhinava the same as the atišayokti of 
Bhamaha, namely, that words and their meaning should transcend 
their ordinary local limits. It cannot be denied that in laying 
his emphasis on vakratā aud ati$ayokti Bhamaha had implicitly 
caught the secret of the charm of literature, which has been so 
explicitly brought out in the works of Ānandavardhana and 
Abhinava. From this point of view he had attained a state of 
literary perspective which underwent no improvement in the 
hands of his successors, until we come to Anandavardhana. 
Kuntaka also admits the vakrata of Bhamaha though he would 
call it a bhangi or vicchitti, which constituted the special charm 
and strikingness of poetry as distinguished from common speech. 
Naturally enough he included the function of rasa within 
alamkāra. In II, 85 Bhāmaha says that rasa as well as alamkāra 
are produced from vakroktt, ‘This meaning has been accepted by 
Abhinavagupta and it really means, though implicitly, that rasa is 
the result of vyañjanā and the vyafijanà is in reality the vakroktt. 
Bhàmaha, of course, never dealt with the subject of vyafijand as 
a special topic but it is clear from his definition that implicitly at 
least he had caught the real purport of vyafijanà and its real 
function in poetry. 

Bhāmaba in the treatment of his alamkāras, paryyāyokta, 
vyajastuli, aprastutaprašamsā and samāsokti, shows that in 
them all there is always an implied sense which is explained by 
Udbhata as vācyavācaka-vyaktibhyām sūnyenāvagamātmanā. 
Thus there is an ‘ avagamyamana artha’ or an implied meaning 
in these alamkāras. But Anandavardhana criticises that mere 
avagamyamāna or implication is not enough to produce dhvant. 
The implication must be superior to the ordinary meaning, whieh 
should play only a subordinate role and this alone can produce 
dhvani. Udbhata has also shown in detail that even in the case 
of the expressed poetic figures like rupaka, etc., there may be an 
underlying current of implication. This has been aamitted by 
the writer of the Locana. This brings out the fact that it is not 
true that Bhāmaha and Udbhata denied dhvant, but they did not 
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simply count dhvani as an independent and separate function but 
as included in the elements’ of the general structure of good 
poeiry, Thus; again, Pratīhārendurāja, the commentator of 
Udbhāta, says that the dhvani which has been regarded by some | 
writers as the soul of literature has not been specially treated by 
Udbhata as it has been already dealt with in an implied manner 
in the treatment of alamkāra. Jagannātha also remarks that 
though Udbhata and others never mentioned dhvani in an explicit 
manner, yet the fact of the implication playing a very important, 
nay, an indispensable, part in poewy was well-known to them. 
Ruyyaka also confirms this view. In Vàgbhata and Hemacandra 
also we find the same view operating that Bhamaha and Udbhata 
had all perceived the essence of dhvani and its function in kāvya 
but had not treated them separately as the Dhvanikāra did. 
Kuntaka, however, develops and expands Bhamaha’s definition of 
vakrokti and founds on it his own doctrine of literary excellence. 
Udbhata also, though he does not treat of rasa separately, does 
indeed treat of rasa in association with alamküras and treats also 
of bhāva and anubhāva, which may be traced in Bhàmaha also. 
In both Bhàmaha and Udbhata also there was but little distinction 
between the gunas and alamkāras.* But Vamana, as we have 
seen, distinguishes between gunas and alamkāras. Again, while 
Bhàmaha simply mentioned the ritis but does nat lay any impor- 
tance to the rigidity of classification, Udbhata does not even 
mention the ritis but only mentions the three vrítis which are 
associated with.anuprüsa, which correspond roughly to the three 
gunas of Vàmana,? and so does Anandavardhana. But it cannot 
be said that Udbhata's gunas tally wholly with the ritis of Vàmana 
or the three gunas of Anandavardhana. But while the gunas are 
regarded by Udbhata (according to Abhinavagupta) as belonging 
merely to the sangathana or arrangement, such as, a-samasa, 
dīrgha-samūsa or madhyama-samüsa, it does not seem that 


1 udbahtadibhistu guņālamkārāņām prayasah sāmyam eva sūcitam. 
Alamkdrasarvasea, p. 7. 
3 riter hi guņegeva paryyavasitih. 
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Vamana is specifically clear as to whether the gunas are something 
over and above sangathana. It is interesting here also to note 
that Pratīhāreudurāja regards rasa as the soul of poetry and 
attributes the same view to Udbhata whose work was commented 
upon by him. 

Rudrata, again, doés not attach much importance to the ritis 
or the gunas but he descends straight away to the classification 
of alamkāras, šabdālamkāras, and arthālamkāras and their enu- 
meration and definition. He no doubt speaks of rasa also but 
he does not give īt the prominence it deserves. 

I have so long combated the theory of many of my predeces- 
sors that the inquiry into the nature and genius of poetry could 
be sub-divided into a number of schools. But I contended from 
the very beginning that the study of alamkāra first attracted and 
in fact originated the inquiry into the science of poetics. I have 
also observed that a number of poctic figures were discovered in 
the time of Panini in the grammar school, and a further invest- 
igation into which for specialised treatment passed into the hands 
of a school of writers who were regarded as writers on poetics. 
This early predilection towards the poetic figures had gained such 
traditional strength that even when as a resuit of further enquiry 
the essence of literature was considered by some to belong to the 
style, the absence of dosas, and the possession of gumas or to 
dhvani and rasa, elaborate treatment of the alamkāras never 
ceased. Indeed in the later writers we find more and more classi- 
fication and ingenious distinction and dialectical skill were dis- 
played in the treatment of «alamkāras. These different writers, 
however, did not agree in their classification of the alamkāras or 
the subtle distinctions maintained by one or the other writer. 
This was largely due to the change of perspective due to a more 
recondite acquaintance with the principles of literature. A com- 
parative study of this in itself may prove to be an interesting field 
by itself. Some of the writers had a much wider scope attached 
to a particular figure of speech than others. But itis needless for 
us to enter into the discussion of such elaborate details, 

74—1943B 
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VAKROKTI 


Bhāmaha in his work says that as the night is without the 
moon, as beauty is without the humility, so is dexterity of speech 
without poetic talents. Even a fool can be ascientist or learned 
in the Scriptures with the instructions of the teacher, but without 
genius it is not possible to be a poet. The literary body of a poet 
shines even greater at the fall of the physical one. Genius de: 
is not sufficient for the production of poetry but one must acquire 
a thorough acquaintance and experience with the words and their 
aubtle meanings and must study also the literature of other poets. 
A poet should be careful to see that not one word used by him be 
defective or transferable. Poetry like à woman receives an en- 
hancement of her beauty by adornments. But before all adorn- 
ments the language must be faultless. 

Kavya or poetry consists of a co-operative conjunction of 
words and their meanings. Above all, such a conjunction must 
be significant and striking. By the word ‘striking’ or vakra 
Bhàmaha means that kind of expression where ' more is meant 
than meets the ear." He therefore dismisses svabhāvokti or 
natural description from the status of alamkāra as it is simply 
informative of a particular scene. Real adornments belong to 
that special trait of expression by which it implies more than it 
says. It is this striking. implication of expression on which 
depends the adornment of all alamkadras. Therefore there 
cannot be any alamkāra where there is no vakrokti. He thus 
says. that such expressions as ‘ the sun has set,’ ‘the moon has 
risen,’ ‘ the birds are flying, cannot constitute literature.' 

All the faults that Bhāmaha had described as faults or dosas 
because they obscure the significance of turn of expression. It is 
the peculiarity and uniqueness of the significance of an 
expression that constitutes the literary character of a composition. 

1 eaígü sarvaiva vakroktir anayārtho vibhāvyate | 
yatno'sjām kavinā kāryah ko'lamkāro'nayā vinā I 
gato'atam arko bhātindur yānti vdsdya pakginah | 
ityevamādi kim kdvyam vārttāmenām pracakgate, 11 
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This vakrokti of Bhāmaha has been differently understood by 
different later writers. Daņdin, Vāmana and Rudrata under- 
stood vakrokti as a Sabdalamkara depending upon the pun existing 
in the two meanings of a word, making it possible for the hearer 
to draw a different meaning from the expression than what was 
intended by the speaker.’ 

When Bhāmaha said that vakroktt is the same as the 
atisayokti he probably meant that cakroktt leads to the implication 
of an extra sense of atisaya. Anandavardhana understood it right- 
ly and agreed with Bhamaha.’? Abhinavagupta, however, does not 
agree with it. Dandin takes atisayokti in the sense of exaggera- 
tion and says that in all alamküras we have an element of 
exaggeration. Vakrokti, therefore, which is the same as 
atisayokti, isa name of alamkdra in gencral. Alamkara is, there- 
fore, twofold, svabhāvokti and vakrokti. Other alamkāras are 
subdivisions of vakrokti. Vāmana counts vakrokti as a separate 
alamkāra. Kuptaka, probably a contemporary of Abhinava, was 
the first to attach a special importance to vakrokti. He says 
that though there are hundreds of works on the science of 
alamkdra there is no one among them which lays special im- 
portance to the transcendent delight and inexpressible joy that 
poetry produces. Compared with this joy all other pleasures 
are trifling. Though literature consists in the co-operative con- 
junction of words, yet until such a conjunction can produce a 
superfluity of transcendent joy, it cannot be called literature. The 
same idea may be expressed in two such different ways that one 
may have an appeal of beauty to us far excelling that of the other.’ 


aho kenedrsi buddhir dāruņā tava nirmita | 
triguņā $rūyate buddhir na tu dārumayī kvactt I 

Here there is a pun on the word ddrund, as cruel or made of wood. 

2 tatrātišayoktirevam alamkāram adhitisthatt kavi-pratibhā-vašāt tasya cárutvátiéaya- 
yogo'nyasya tvalamkāramātrataiva its sarvvālamkārānusāriņā svīkaraņa-yogyatvenābhedo- 
pacārāt saiva sarovālamkāra-rūpā ityayamevartho’vagantavyah.—Anandavardhana. 

3 māninī-jana-vilocana.pātān - 

ugņa-vāspa-kalusān-abhigrhņan. 
manda-manda-muditah prayayau kham 
bhi: abhita iva étta-mayükhah Il 
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Words commingle with words and sense with sense, and 
as if by mutual rivalry they are mutually rising into a cliinax, an 
ascension point where they again commingle together.’ Here 
Kuntaka suggests that the function of art isin the production of 
a whole in which the sound and the sense co-operate together in 
purity and propricty to rise gradually in an ascending scale till 
they rise to a completion. Words and sense are two different 
elements and the harmony must be attained both in their indivi- 
dual sphere and their mutual sphere of co-operation. There 
should be nothing in the arrangement of words that would 
produce a shock to the progressive march of thought and vice 
versa. They should march towards a common end. The word 
sāhitya (literature) etymologically means unity of thought and 
language. Intuition and expression are here for the sake of 
analysis split up as two and the growth of intuition and 
expression must be of such an organic order that they may 
produce a whole without a hole. 

The words should be so chosen that they may express exactly 
what the poet intends to express.” 


kramūdeka-dci-tri-prabhrtt-paripāļīh prakatayan 
kalàh svairam svatram nava-kamala-kanddnkura-tucah | 
purandhrinàm preyo-viraha-dahanoddipita-drsam 
katūksebhyo bibhyan nibhrta tva candro'bhyudayate li 
Of these two verses the idea is the same, but the second is far more beautiful than the 
first. This is due to the mode of expression. Words meet with words, sense with sense, 
until by their mutual combination they create a picture nore beauteous than what the 
mere sense or the purport would have given. 
1 asdram samsāram parimusitaratnam tribhu vanam 
nirālokam lokam maraņašaraņam bāndhavajanam | 
adarpam kandarpam jananayananirmūņam aphalam 
jagajjirnaranyam kathaması vidhātum vyavasitah Il 
The verse is from Mālatīmūdhava and idea after idea with the words co-operating with 
them rise into a grester and greater resonance of sound and sense until they attain a climax 
in the last line. 
2 kallola-vellita-drgat-paruga-prahārai 
ratnānyamūni makarākara māvamamsthāh | 
kim kaustubhena bhavato vihito na nama 
yācūā-prasūrita.karah purusottamo'pi il 
In this verse of Bhallata, p. 587, the ocean is asked not to treat barshly and disdain the 
jewels with its roaring billows, for even Lord Nārāysņa spreads out his haud to spatch the 
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What Kuntaka wants to say is that the things of the 
external world that take the forms of ideas and images in the 
mind of the poet are not exactly a mere copy or a mere symbol 
of these objects, but held within the emotion of the boiling soul 
of the poet, they assume new spiritual forms with new spiritual 
values. Thus, the external objects, to which the poet is supposed 
to refer, become spiritually metamorphosed, and they are as 
such largely different from the objects themselves, and they in 
their turn react on the poets mind in an ineffable manner such 
that, inspired by them, the poet, through an inward spiritual 
activity, of which he is not even explicitly aware, chooses words 
and phrases, meanings and ideas of such propriety that may 
assemble together for the creation of an undivided piece of art. 
The upshot of this is that the process by which external 
physical objects and our ideas relating to them become transform- 
ed into poetic intuition vibrating with emotion, is a 
transcendental affair. It is transcendental in the sense that in 
our ordinary affairs our thoughts are moved in the tune of self- 
interest, the fulfilment of a need or the removal of a sorrow. 
It has always an external end to fulfil. But in the case of 
poetic intuition, no such interest or fulfilment of needs plays 
any part. lt is therefore unlike all our ordinary activities, 
cognitive or conative. It is therefore called transcendent 
(alaukika-vyāpāra). lt is in consequence of the movement of 
the same process that suitable words, phrases, ideas and metres 
are churned out, as it were, unconsciously or subconsciously, 
from the ocean of our internal experience and set in order for 
the creation of an artistic whole. The poet's ordinary personality 
is treated as an instrument, as it were, by his poetic personality. 


Kaustubha jewel from it. Now, the high value of the Kaustubha does not demonstrate the 
importance of other jewels which this illustration was intended to demonstrate. Therefore, 
the word Kaustubha is wrongly chosen and does not convey the sense which the poet wished 
to convey. If in the place of the third line we substitute ' ekena kim na vihito bhavataķ 
33 ti n1, h3 idea would have been consistently expressed. 
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Poetry consists in the translation of a spiritual form in the 
form of words and meanings. Poetry consists of unique 
combination of a unique class of words and their meaning. It 
is that peculiar combination which shows itself as the aesthetic 
quality in a work of art that was designated as vakratā by 
Kuntaka. A natural description can only become poetic when 
somehow or other the poetic personality, intuition or perspective 
is infused into it. Kuntaka had dismissed the svabhāvokti of 
Dandin in the same manner as some Western art critics have 
dismissed portrait painting from the dignity of art. But both 
in svabhāvoktt and portrait painting, if they are works of art, 
there may be infusion of personality, apprehension of perspective, 
choice, emphasis and attribution of grace, which will naturally 
make them supersede their originals in nature. If a particular 
piece of composition did not contain any exuberent excess, an 
overflowing of significance, sonorousness and joy far beyond that 
which iscarried by the words in their simple meanings, the 
composition would be a dry piece of information but not poetry. 
It may be history and philosophy but not literature. As life is 
to the body, which being in the body exceeds it in an unspeakable 
manner and gives meaning to all its dreams, so does the poetic 
and aesthetic quality charge a piece of composition with an 
excellence and emotion, a life and a thrill, that is far beyond 
the words and their meanings. This is what we call the 
aesthetic quality, which arises out of that unique character of the 
constitution of proper words and their meanings which can 
transform them into literature. Itis this quality which may be 
regarded as the spontaneous ebullition of life and this is what 
Kuntaka understands by vakrata. 

Kuntaka in criticising Vàmana and Dandin says that it is 
wrong to associate poetic styles with particular countries or to 
say that there are three kinds of style. Styles may be of infinite 
variety in accordance with the personality of the poet and it is 
impossible to enumerate them. It does not matter what name 
you might give to a particular style. It is not only ynimportant 
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but useless. What is important is whether it is beautiful or not. 
There are poets who are habituated to write in a soft and tender 
fashion, while there are others who write in a more forceful 
manner, and a poet may be great and distinguished in whatever 
form of style he may choose to write. As itis impossible to 
discover the mystery of the creation of the Lord so it 1s 
impossible to delve into the mystery of any particular kind of style. 

He distinguishes between a subjective aesthetic quality and 
an objective aesthetic quality. A subjective aesthetic quality is 
an internal character belonging to the intuition itself. The 
objective quality is that which belongs to the expression. He 
calls the former saubhāgya and the latter — tárumya. 
According to the difference in style of expression and the mode 
of intuition the nature and character of aesthetic qualities must 
also vary. The manner of style followed by poets like Kalidasa 
and others has been designated by Kuntaka as sukumāra, i.e., 
delicate and tender. 

Speaking of the vicitra-riti or ornamented style, Kuntaka 
says that it is very difficult to write in this style, and unless the 
words and the sense flow in their own dynamic competing with 
each other for the production of a piece of art, without any effort 
on the part of the poet, it will be impossible to be successful to 
write in this style. * The writers of this style can make both 
the apparent and the implied meaning beautiful. *” It is 
unnecessary for me to go into any further details and elaborate 
illustrations, indulged in by Kuntaka in his work. Kuntaka did 
not deny rasa as emotion but he regarded that only as a móde of 
vakratā, which produces both rasa and beauty. ” 


l yut kavi prayatna-nirapehsayatva sabddrthah svābhārikaļ ko'pi vakrataprakarah 


parssphuran paridrsyate. 

? he helā-jita-bodhi-sattva vacasām kim vistaraistoyadhe 
nāsti tvat-sadríah parah parahitādhāne grhita-vratah | 
trsyat-pāntha-janopakāra-ghatanā-vaimukhya-labdhāyašo- 
bhāra-prodvahane karost krpayā sāhāyakam yan-maroh Il 
ntrantara-rasodgāra-garbha-saundarya-nirbharāh | 
girah kavīnām jivanti na kathāmātram āšritāh N 
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Writers like Bhamaha and Dandin had said that when the 
rasa is subordinate to the ordinary meaning it is a rasavat 
alumkāra. But Kuntaka does not admit it. He says that 
whenever there is rasa that alone is predominant. Kuntaka had 
also admitted dhvant under anothor name but included that also 
within vakrata. Though later writers did -not accord a high 
place to Kuntaka yet it appears clear that an all-round estimate of 
literature with emotion and beauty as its root, as conceived by 
Kuntaka, seems to beat even the authors of the dhvani school, 
who were more or less obsessed by the dhvant and the rasa 
perspectives. 

THe THrory or RASA 


We must start the theory of rasa or aesthetic emotion with 
Bharata’s maxim, vibhavanubhdva-vyabhicadri-samyogad rasa- 
nispattih, The meaning of this line has been a subject of much 
discussion to which we shall attend later. But after this, the 
later writers are not particularly eloquent about rasa until we 
come to Anandavardhana. Bhamaha was also acquainted with 
rasa as he speaks of kāvya-rasa with which as a first starting 
people are to be tempted to study the Scriptures." Dandin also 
had not only spoken of rasavad-alamkdra but had also spoken 
of the mādhuryya rīti as being rasamayī. But the word rasa 
has a general and a technical meaning. In the general sense 
rasa means taste, rasamayī means tasty, while in the technical 
gense it means the well-known dominant emotions, such as, the 
amorous, the ludicrous, the pathetic, the passionate, the heroic, 
the wonder-producing, the fearful and the repugnant (srigdra- 
hāsya-karuņa-raudra-vīra-bhayānaka-bībhatsādbhutā iti). 

In our current literary discussions there is much confusion 
between these two senses of rasa. In one sense it means merely 

1 gvūdu-kāvya-rascnmišram šāstram apyupayujyate | 
prathamálidha-madhuráh pibantt katu-bhesajam | 
—Bhūmaha. 


2 raso gandhe rasah svāde tiktādau visa-rogayoh | 
érngaradau drave viryye deha:dhātvambupārade || 
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pleasant, in the other sense it means that a particular dominant 
emotion constituting our personality has been affected and roused. 
A mere sonorousness of alliterative sound has been spoken of by 
Dandin and Vagbhata, but it means nothing more than the pleasant 
jingles. But in the description of mahākāvya or epic, Dandin 
says, that these should be inspired with rasa or bhava. Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary on Bharata's maxim of rasa had said 
that Dandin’s view of rasa is very much like that of Bhatta Lollata. 
But if that were so it cannot be denied that Dandin had a fair 
acquaintance with the view that it is the dominant emotions that 
come to be expressed as rasa. But we find no further treatment 
of rasa in Dandin. Vāmana has admitted rasa as an important 
quality of literature and calls it kānti. Udbhata has also ad- 
mitted rasa in the case of the rasavad-alamkāra. He says that 
a piece of kàvya can only b» called living when it is inspired with 
rasa. Rudrata also accepted the view that there is an intimate 
relation between kavya and rasa, but he could say nothing 
further about this intimate relation. 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to explain a few of 
the technical terms that are continually associated with any dis- 
cussion of rasa :—(1) Vibhdva, the objective condition of produc- 
ing an emotion. Vibhāva may be of two kinds, (i) alambana and 
uddīpana. Ālambana-vibhāva means a person or persons with 
reference to whom the emotion is manifested. Uddīpana-vibhāva 
means the circumstances that have excited the emotion. Thus 
a man may feel attracted to a woman if the circumstances are 
co-operating with it. Thus it is easier for a man to be attracted 
towards a woman of young age if they are thrown alone and there 
is a beautiful scenery before them, the moon peeping through 
the clouds, the fragrant breeze blowing, and the like. Any one 
of such circumstances may be regarded as uddīpana-vibhāva, 
whereas both the man and the woman are ālambana-vibhāvas to 
each other. (2) Anubhāva means bodily expression by which 
the emotion is expressed. Thus the arch glances of a lady, her 
inviting smile, may be regarded as anubhāva. (8) The cyabhicārī 
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means a series of diverse emotions that feed the lamp of a 
dominant emotion. A woman in love anxiously waiting at the 
rendezvous to meet her lover may feel disappointed that he is 
not coming, may be anxious that somethirg might have happened 
to him, may bé jealous that he might have been courted by 
another woman, may feel delight in remembering the coaxing 
words that he had whispered into her ears, and so on. Like 
pictures in a cinematograph emotions of diverse sorts may be 
passing in quick succession and may all at the same time be 
continuing the constitution of the same emotion. 

The real discussion of rasa was started by Abhinavagupta 
in his commentary on Bharata’s maxim on rasa.’ The real 
point of discussion and diversity of opinion was on the two 
words samyoga (conjunction) and rasa-nispatti (expression of rasa 
or completion of rasa). Before proceeding further it is necessary 
to say a few words about the foundation of rasa. It is based 
upon a particular view of psychology which holds that our 
personality is constituted, both towards its motivation and 
intellection, of a few primary emotions which lie deep in the sub- 
conscious or unconscious strata of our being. ‘These primary 
emotions are the sex, the ludicrous, the pathetic, the heroic, the 
passionate, the nauseating, the wonderous. Other aesthetic 
psychologists have in later times added to it the peaceful or 
intellectual, the devotional and the filial. These emotions are 
running tbrough all natures in a perinanent manner and may in 
that sense be called dominant emotions (sthāyibhāva). These 
dominant states that determine the particular internal tempera- 
ments are regarded as the dominant characteristics of those 
emotional states. Emotional states, such as, the amorous, the 
heroic and the others, show in their expressions the appearance 
of atomic formations, i.e., each emotion in its manifestation 
shows a composition of diverse sentiments constantly shooting 
out and changing like the kinetic atoms and gases, like the 


l vibhārānubhāvavyabhicārisamyogād rasanispattih 
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flamelets that continually come and go and thereby produce the 
appearance of the permanent, undivided whole of a flame; there 
are continually passing little flames of diverse sentiments that give 
expression to the permanent emotion of love or hate, heroism or 
anger. It should, however, be noted that no emotion is called 
rasa unless it is aesthetically excited. When a young man falls 
in love with a young woman and bis whole frame is shaken, 
we cannot speak of him as being the subject of srigdra-rasa, or 
when his son is dead and he is crying in tears, we cannot speak 
of him that he is in the karuņu-rasa. Rasa is an emotion, 
excited by artistic cireumstances or situations. 

Now, the question that puzzled the old Alamkara writers, 
was this: How can our dominant emotions be roused by 
aesthetic or artistic means? Some writers like Bbatta Lollata 
held that while the vibhdva, anubhüra and  vyabhicüri are 
either ingeniously described or set forth vividly by mimic, 
they co-operate together and in their conjunction rasa is 
produced. As through hallucination we may perceive a snake 
and be afraid of it even if there be no snake, so though 
there is no real Rama, no real Sita, the mimic actors may by 
their acting produce a situation of reality in our minds and 
induce the amorous sentiments of Rama in our minds. The 
internal datum which guarantees’ the production of such an 
illusory perspective is the fact that we have the amorous emotion 
running through subconscious stratum of our personality as our 
very constituent. Bhatta Lollata says that when the vibhāva 
ideation of the situation and the person together with the atomic 
emotions that are the feeders of the sentiment of love, are made 
to coalesce with or penetrate into the inner vein of the dominant 
amorous, it is only then that a new superimposition of an illusory 
amorous emotion can be produced. In further explanations of 
the view of Lollata, it appears that the actor tries to imitate the 
sentiment of the hero whose part he plays, but that the audience 
by the conjunction of the amorous situation and the projection 
of the person has in him tbe dominant stream of a particular 
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emotion transformed into the aesthetic sentiment called rasa. 
Thus Mammata, in speaking of Bhatta Lollata, says that the 
dominant emotion of, say, the amorous, is roused or produced 
by the vibhāvas consisting of the woman on the one hand and 
the exciting circumstances, such as, the garden, the moon-light 
and others, and then this is made intelligible by the external 
gestures of the actors, and then this being heightened by the 
free flow of the associated emotions, one intuits the rasa mainly 
in the hero of the plot and also in the player who has tried to 
live up to him.’ According to this. view, a dominant emotion 
of the aesthetic type is produced by vibhāvas and they are made 
intelligible by  anubhüvas and enriched by the associated, 
changing feelings (vyabhicari-bhavas). Though this emotion 
primarily excited in the dramatic personage (e.g., Rama or Sita), 
yet by imitation or the assumption of the role of Rama or Sita it 
appears in the actor or by transference into the aesthetic audience 
who witness the play, and the emotion thus roused in the 
audience is called rasa. 

But the above quotation from Mamnmaļa (see footnote) 
does not tally with the actual statement now available in the 
Abhinava-bharati, the cémmentary by Abhinava on Bharata's 
Natyu-sdstra, It appears there as if anubhdva meant those 
feelings which are similar to sthdyibhdra in their nature as 
feelings, but were constantly changing. These are, no doubt, 
internal states but yet they are not co-existent with the dominant 
emotion. Yet contact of these loose and changeable feelings with 
the dominant emotions is possible only because the dominant 
emotion resides in the back of the mind as an_ instinctive 
character of it. The idea seems to be that the dominant emotion 
resides in the mind as a vāsanā., The concept of vāsanā in 
Indian thought is rather difficult and to some extent obscure also. 


| gibhüvair lalanodyünádibhir ālambanoddīpana-karaņaiļ ratyddiho bhavo ganital 
anubhdvaih ndyakasya bhujāksepa-prabhrtibhih karyyaih pratitiyogyah krtah vyabhicaribhir 
ntrvvedādibhih sahakāribhir upacito mukhyayā rāmādāv.anukāryye tadripatanusandhanat 
naritake'pi pratiyamano rasāļ iti. Bhattalollata-prabhriogah. 
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It means in the first instance the motivation within us, that 
spring of desire that adapts us to find our enjoyments in this 
or that particular way. It is supposed that in the animal 
world the behaviour of the animal, its impulse to action and its 
adaptation to find enjoyment in a particular mode of behaviour, 
is guided by its own particular vāsanā. Vāsanā thus means 
a complex integration of emotion and impulse. Man is born 
with a large number of such emotion-impulse complexes or 
vāsanās. Some of these lie dormant in him and may become 
active by external stimulus. It is peculiar in man that on the 
basis of these emotion-impulse complexes similar other complexes 
may spring into being through mere description, delineation or 
imitation. It is here that the artistic faculty finds its place. 
This second type of emotional complex is not directly connected 
with the klešas or the affliction which are concerned with the 
moral career of a human being in his struggle with his environ- 
ment. It, therefore, belongs to a new order of reality. The 
discussion among the scholars was about the nature, origin 
and character of these second-grade complexes. Bhatta Lollafa 
was of opinion that in addition to the dominant emotion-impulse 
complexes or vdsands there were the changing feelings in and 
through which each dominant emotion expressed itself. He 
further held that these feelings were also of the nature of vāsanās 
and that reason when aroused they could commingle with the 
dominant emotion and so enrich it as to make it shine through 
them. 

On the point that in a dramatic performance the player 
imitates the dramatic personages and thereby produces feelings 
similar to them, Abhinava shows sharp opposition. He says 
that imitation produces laughter. Imitation is also done ina 
case where the thing itself cannot be completely done. Again, 
a dramatic emotion is supported by the situation and the person 
(ālambana- and uddīpana-vibhāva). Both these are of the 
nature of facts and entities and therefore cannot be imitated. 
It is not also possible to imitate a mental feeling. There is 
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either a feeling there or not. If I have in my mind a feeling 
which is similar to a feeling of another, it is no longer an 
imitation; for if I have the feeling, it is a real one, and if I have 
not got it, it does not exist. A mere imitation of external 
gestures is not an imitation of the internal thing. I do not also 
know in what particular manner Rima expressed his sorrow at 
his separation from Siti. We may at least imitate the gestures 
of an ordinary man of whom we have seen grieving.  Abhinava 
says that the player in a drama does not go to the stage with 
the idea that he was going to imitate Rāma's gestures. But 
the whole situation, his dress, the music, the surroundings, the 
utterance of the poet’s words as coming from Rama, make him 
forget for the time his local personality, and while playing the 
part of Rama, he spontaneously assumes Rāma's personality 
and the real world of his particular time and place slips away 
(ucita-gītā-todyu-carvaņā-vismrta-sāmsārika-bhāvatayā). 

The upshot, then, 1s that according to Abhinava no imita- 
tion can produce the illusion which holds its sway both among 
the actors and the audience. On the other hand a conscious 
imitation would spoil the very illusion which is the business of 
the dramatic art to stir up. In our ordinary life the events 
that stir us up are present with us, and immediatiely affect our 
interest, excite and change our motives to the success or failure 
of our wishes leading to pleasure and pain. The criterion of 
truth in this field is a correspondence of the objective field in 
time, place and character with the subjective field of consciousness 
or it may also be that since the action of our operation of the 
external world is that all truth is rational and logically consistent, 
truth may as well mean consistency of the objective finding with 
the subjective expectation in time, place and character throughout 
the entire field of their application. Or truth may also mean 
that it may somehow or other affect onr feelings, our beliefs and 
our wills. Most discussions about truth whether it be realistic, 
idealistic or pragmatic, are generally restricted to the field of 
occurrence through which our little selves have to run for their 
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final fulfilment. In this field we ourselves are connected 
with the external world directly and intimately, and as 
such the manner in which we are affected by our intercourse 
with the external world seriously hurts or promotes our 
position in the external world and also our minds. But if such 
be our nature that a presentation in a particular literary form 
of certain events, real or unreal, produces in us such a charm 
that the whole of the present environment slips off, as it were, 
like an enfolding garment, from our consciousness and we feel 
ourselves to be real participants of an imaginary situation, 
appearing no longer as imaginary, we can no longer judge the 
status of this appearance by our criteria of our living world and 
call it true, false or doubtful. Our judgments of truth and 
falsehood are merely in and through, and in terms of, the 
experiences of the living world. All our perspectives of truth 
and falsehood are from different points or sections of the living 
world with reference to which and relative to which our 
judgments of truth and falsehood are made. But with reference 
to the imaginary representations and experiences that introduce 
us to the field of poetry or drama, we can no longer set our limits 
to the real objective world. No co-ordinates from it can be 
drawn to find our location in the aesthetic world and consequently 
we can make no judgment of truth or reality about it. In 
witnessing a play as a result of the joint co-operation of all the 
factors including the music, we seem to identify ourselves 
with the dramatic personages and feel ourselves to be one 
with them. 

Abhinava’s teacher in his work Kāvya-kautuka says that a 
dramatic play is not a physical occurrence. In witnessing a play 
we forget the actual perceptual experience of the individuals on 
the stage playing their different parts or their individuality as 
associated with their local names and habitations. The man 
who is playing the part of Rama does not appear to us in his 
actual individual character and it does not also appear to us that 
he cannot be the Rama about whom Valmiki wrote. He stands 
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somewhere midway between the pure actuality and the pure 
ideality. This together with all the scenic associations and 
those of music produces an experience which vibrates with 
exhilaration ; and as a result thereof the whole presentation of 
actuality becomes veiled, as it were, in so far as it is an actual 
occurrence of presentative character. The past impressions, 
memories, associations, and the like, which were lying deeply 
buried in the mind, became connected with the present experience 
and thereby the present experience became affiliated and 
perceived in a new manner resulting in a dimension of 
new experience, revealing new types of pleasures and pains, 
unlike the pleasures and pains associated with our cgoistic 
instincts and the success or failures of their strivings. This 
is technically called rasāsvādana-camatkārā carvaņā which 
literally means—the experiencing of a transcendant exhilaration 
from the enjoyment of the roused emotions inherent in our own 
personality. A play or a drama is the objective content of such 
an experience. A drama or a play is not a physical occurrence. 
It is a pure spiritual enlightenment, a spiritual expression 
throbbing and pulsating with a new type of music, joyous and 
pensive. Asa result of this experience a unity is effected 
between the individual's own experience and the expression of 
the art. This experience is, therefore, nothing else but the 
enlightenment of a universa]. Or it may also rather be said 
that it is a new creation involving the personality of the indivi- 
dual and the objective dramatic contents as constituents—a new 
appearance, a revelation different from all other experiences and. 
all external objects. If this analysis be true, dramatic experience 
and art can no longer be regarded as imitative. 

Bhattatauta thought that on the one hand all the 
equipments of the stage together with the music release from our 
mind the hold of the impression that such and such a person has 
taken a particuldr part, and it also makes us indifferent to the 
suggestion of an impossibility that the player before us cannot 
be Rima, Being cut off of its connection on two sides, namely, 
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the positive connection of the play with the present actor as a 
known individual with the actuality of all his bearings, and on 
the other hand the impossibility of connecting the actor with the 
realised Rama's character having lost its force, the suggestive 
influence can very naturally surcharge the mind with new 
exhilarations and feelings which can, without any relation to 
anything else, modify the state of the mind. In this state the 


previous experiences existing in the mind of the audience as 
impressions work up independently in association with the 


suggestion of the dramatic performance. The affiliation, apper- 
ception, and integration of these roused impressions and expecta- 
tions produce new joys and new intuitions. The aesthetic 
content of a drama is all that is illuminated in such a 
process. | 

Mammata repudiates Bhatta Lollata's view that rasa 1s related 
to the vibhàvas in the relation of the produced and the producer, 
as effect and cause. He says that if the vibhdvas are to be 
regarded as cause they must be regarded as the cause of agency 
or the efficient cause—nimitta-kdrana. But in the case of 
nimitta-kāraņa, we know that an action may remain in tact even 
when the efficient agent is destroyed. There cannot be any rasa 
unless there is also the vibhava and the anubhava. The vibhāvas, 
etc., cannot also be regarded as a communicative agent, for a 
communicative agent pre-supposes the existence of the thing to 
be communicated, but the rasa does not exist before. It can be 
lived through only when it is suggested by the vibhavas and the 
rasa has no other existence than being lived through and enjoyed. 
For, it should be remembered that the dominant emotions 
existing in the subconscious strata of the person are not them- 
selves rasas. They acquired that designation only when they 
are aesthetically presentable and enjoyable. Bhatta  Lollata 
cannot also explain the method as to how the rasa produced in 
the player can infect the audience. 

It is not the place here to enter into all the niceties of 
discussion into which the various exponents of the rasa theory 
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entered, such as, Bhatta Lollata, Sri Samkuka, Bhattatauta, 
Bhatta Nayaka and and Abhinava himself.’ 

Sri Samkuka introduced the similitude of painting to 
explain the enlightenment of aesthetic emotion. He said that just 
as of a painted horse it can be said that it is not a horse and that 
it is a horse, so of an aesthetic. experience we can say that 
it is both real and unreal. Bhatta Nāyaka said that rasa is 
neither produced nor suggested, nor created by anything. He 
held that a proper aesthetic creation has the peculiar function 
of generating in us a new spiritual creation and we have in us 
a special function by which we can enjoy it. These two 
functions are called by him bhavakatea and bhojakatva. The 
enlightenment of rasa is not the subject of ordinary psychology 
but of aesthetic psychology. For the presentation of the spiri- 
tual situation throbbing with exhilaration we are bound to admit 
two different functions, bhāvakatva and bhojokatva, without 
which the aestbetic experience cannot be explained. Abhinava, 
however, has combated the view with all the force that he can 
command. Abhinava is unwilling to admit these two extra- 
ordinary functions. Abhinava holds that in the case of a truly 
poetic composition, after having grasped the full significance of 
the words and their meanings, there is a mental intuition as a 
result of which the actual, temporal and spatial character of the 
situation is withdrawn from the mental field and the emotion 
suggested therein loses its individual character and also becomes 
dissociated from such conditions as might have led us to any 
motivation. The emotion is apprehended and intuited in a 
purely universal character and in consequence thereof the 
ordinary patholozical symptoms of emotion lose their significance 
and through all the different emotions bereft of their pathological 
characters we have one enjoyment of joy. Itis for this reason 
that in the experience of a tragedy we find as much enjoyment 
as in that of a comedy, for the experience of a grief would have 


* For a more elaborate treatment of the subject, see the author's Kāvya-vicāra. 
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been unpalatable if it was associated with its pathological conse- 
quences. These pathological consequences are always due to a 
sense of self-struggle, self-motivation, loss, and the like. But 
in the intuition of the rasa we live through the experience of a 
pure sentiment bereft of all its local characters. 

In the subconscious and unconscious regions there are 
always lying dormant various types of emotio-motive complexes. 
When through artistic creation a purely universal emotional fear, 
amour, etc., are projected in the mind they become affiliated to 
those types of emotio-motīve complexes and this mutual affilia- 
tion or apperception or implicit recognition of identity imme- 
diately transforms the presented artistic universal into artistic 
joy or rasa. It is for this reason that in the rousing of artistic 
joy there is a kinship and identity among all art-enjoyers. 

Here we find that the universalization of poetic art is of two 
kinds. First of all, the aesthetic composition by nature of its 
specia] suggestive force presents before our minds an aesthetic 
situation and an emotion that is devoid of all its local character, 
Secondly, the expression of this artistic enlightenment has a 
universal character in its manifestation in different minds. In 
the next stage this presented whole becomes commingled with 
various types of subconscious and unconscious feelings or emotio- 
motive complexes which are lying dormant in the minds of 
various people. It is easy to see that so far as these latter are 
concerned they are naturally different in different persons in 
accordance with the nature and diversity of experience. It is 
for this reason that the same artistic whole, though it be 
presented in the same manner in different minds, their artistic 
apperception of it would be different in accordance with the 
difference of diverse emotio-motive complexes. But neither in 
the universal whole presented to the mind nor in the motive 
complexes do we find any trace of any local character or coloura- 
tion that are associated with the ego or the self in its practical 
commerce with the real objective world around it. t is there- 
fore called transcendental, i.e., alaukika, and its other name is 
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camatkāra. The word camatkāra is in reality used in three 
different senses. It is sometimes used to denote the special 
aesthetic attitude of the mind produced by the commingling of 
the universal artistic situation and the stirred up emotio-motive 
complexes, It also means the aesthetic pleasure arising out of 
it; and thirdly, the bodily manifestation of such an enjoyment. 
In addition to this, it is also used to denote that special mental 
function by which the whole thing is enjoyed. 

It will again be out of place for us to enter into the various 
problems of rasa over which we have the accounts of the most 
recondite discussion.! 

The view of rasa expressed by Abhinava had been accepted 
in later times as the almost unchallengeable gospel truth and as 
the last analysis of the aesthetic phenomenon as propagated 
through literature. Kgemendra, however, in his Aucitya-vicāra. 
carccā tried to find the secret of poetry in propriety. But as 
many other Alamkara writers have pointed out, the secret of the 
production of propriety is again nothing but the production of 
rasa, As rasa is the soul of poetry, many prominent later 
writers, like Vi$vanātha and others, have regarded dosa, guna 
and alamkāra as belonging to the rasa. The guna and the dosa 
belong permanently to the structure of the composition, whereas 
the alamkāras are additional charms. Jagannatha is disposed to 
take a more metaphysical view of the situation and thinks that 
the essence of rasa consists in pure consciousness as conditioned 
by the aesthetic situation and content. Jagannātha also gives us 
various definitions of rasa, mostly of a metaphysical character 
from the standpoint of different systems of philosophy. 


DHVANI 


We have indicated before that words have a two-fold func- 
tion, primary (abhidhā) and indicatory (lakgaņā), In most cases 
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wherever there is an indicatory sense there is also reflected and 
suggested sense, It is generally for giving scope to the reflected 
or suggested purport that a word is used in an indicatory 
sense instead of its primary sense. Thus instead of saying 
‘The holy man lives on the side of the Ganges,” one may say 
‘‘ The holy man lives on the very stream of the Ganges." The 
latter proposition being physically impossible, has the same 
purport as the first proposition. But yet the phraseology was 
so chosen in the second proposition that this meaning could be 
arrived at only by indirect indication. The reason for this was 
that the latter expression naturally suggests that the holy man 
lives so near the Ganges that he draws all its advantages. This 
suggested sense which arises separately, as it were, when the 
first two functions had ceased to operate, is called dhvani. The 
idea of dhvani has been drawn from the theory of sphota of the 
grammarians. Bhartrhari in his Vakyapadiya as well as later 
grammatical writers have elaborately maintained this view. 
It involves many obscure philosophical discussion which 
are out of place in the present context. But the general 
upshot of the theory is that the words and propositions in 
particular contexts and with reference to particular speakers and 
audience under particular circumstances and situations, may 
induce rasa or suggest important truths or ideas or alamkaras. 
Dhvanikāra says that from early times people had regarded 
dhvani or implicative suggestion as essence of poetry. But 
there have been some who held that there is no necessity of 
admitting dhvani and that the purpose of dhvani could be 
served by the extension of the primary sense as in the case 
of laksanü. There are others again who hold that apart 
from words, their, meanings and alamkāras, there is nothing 
else that raises the beauty of literature, or that whatever 
heightens the beauty of literature must have to be regarded either 
as guna or alamkāra, that words and their meanings form the 
core of kavya and that none of them could be regarded as dhvani. 
It is for refuting the views of such people that Dhvanikara 
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undertook his work.’ 1t is thus evident that long before Dhvani- 
kāra there had been thinkers of the alamkāra school some of 
whom not only admitted dhvani as a separate function of words 
and propositions but have been extremely enthusiastic over it, 
while there have been others who denied the existence of dhvani 
as a separate function.’ - 

Udbhata had said that the abhidha function of words is two- 
fold, primary and subordinate. Vamana had admitted laksaņā 
and called it vakrokti. Thus opinions differ not only about the 
existence of dlivani but also about its nature and function. But 
in spite of this difference of opinion people have always marked 
that there was some secret in the compositions of great poets 
which makes them charming, and Abhinava remarks that those 
who by constant association with literature can make their mind 
like a mirror, are the persons who can be called sahrdaya or men 
of taste. It is they who can feel at once that dhvani is the essence 
of poetry." Anandavardhana further says that just as the loveliness 
of women is something over and above their limbs so in the words 
of great poets we find an exquisite charm which is over and 
above the words and their meanings, and this is dhvani. The 
rasa, of which so much has been spoken, is also communicated by 
the dhvani. But what is dhvani ? Let us take an example: 

Holy father, go thou fearless thine way, 

The dog that barked at thee lies dead quite near the bay 
Mauled by the lion that on the banks of the Goda does rove 
And loves to loiter in that shady grove. 


1 kāvyasyātmā dhvanir iti budhair yah samāmnāta-pūrvas 
tasyābhāvam jagadur apare bhāktam āhustathānye 
kecid vācām sthitam avigaye tattcam ūcus tadiyam 
tena brūmah sahrdaya-manahpritaye tat-svarūpam. 
3 Thus, Manoratha, the poet, who has been already referred to spoke of the newfangled 
admirers of dhvani in the following terms :— 
yasmin nāsti na vastu kificana manah-prahlādi sdlamkrttr 
vyutpannatr racitam ca naiva vacanatr vakrokti éünyam ca yat 
káryam tad dhvaninā samanvitamiti prityà prašamsan jado 
no vidmo bhidadhàti kim sumatinà pretah svarūpam dhvaneh. 
3 yesam kāvyānušīlanābhyāsa-tašāt vi£adibhüte mano-mukure varnaniyatanmayi- 
bhavana-yogyatā te hydaya-samvada-bhajah sahrdayāh. 


< 
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À lady had a place of assignment in a particular flowery 
grove, but a religious man used to disturb the solitude of the 
grove and despoiled it of its beautiful flowers. The lady in order 
to frighten the holy man started a cock-and-bull story that a lion 
was seen in the grove and that it had killed a dog. But the lady 
addresses the holy man in quite a different manner. Her idea 
comes to this: A lion is loitering about in the grove and you 
may now walk about the place just as you please. Her words 
are, “go thou fearless thine way." The words, ‘‘ go thou 
fearless thine way '' is finished by signifying that the man may 
walk as he pleases. The primary meaning has not been bar- 
red by the context and therefore there cannot be any indicatory 
meaning (laksand) by the extension of the primary. Yet we 
understand from the sentence very clearly that the holy man had 
been very politely warned. This significant suggestion comes 
only by the implication of dhvani, for this meaning is complelely 
different from the primary meaning. Bhatta Nayaka holds that 
it is a suggestion of fear by the introduction of lion that may be 
regarded as desisting the holy man from walking by that path. 
To this Abhinava’s reply is that the warning becomes apparent 
only when the whole situation is taken into consideration and as 
such it is the suggestive sense of the whole context. And even 
if there has been any suggestion of fear that also would be 
possible only through implication. Abhinava gives another 
example : 


Mother-in-law in deep slumber sleeping here, 
While I lie quite on this side, dear, 

Mark out cots in daylight clear, 

Don’t by chance come of me too near. 


This is spoken by a spoilt lady who lived alone with her 
mother-in-law, who snored deeply in the night and the lady in 
showing their mutual positions of their sleeping places and in 
warning the guest not to come too near her bed is actually 
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inviting him to come to her bed in the night, for the mother-in-law 
would be sleeping like a stick, Here the negative meaning 
suggests the positive meaning. 

In the case of the manifestation of rasa ‘also Abhinava said 
that it is the delineation of the exciting scenery and the circum- 
stances as well as the various passing feelings and their expressions 
that jointly suggest to our minds by the process of dhvani an 
aesthetic situation which later on develops into rasa. By the 
suggestive process of dhvant one can indicate rasa through any 
particular suggestion, warning, admonition or the like, or an 
alamkdra. It is needless for me to enter into these scholastic 
discussions by the opponents of dhvani like Mahima Bhatta, who 
wanted to show that all cases of dhvant are but cases of inference, 
or Bhatta Nayaka and others, who wanted to include it within 
laksaņā. It may, however, be pointed out in this connection 
that just as in the sphota theory it is supposed that the words 
and propositions as a whole conjointly signify a particular 
meaning, so it is held by the upholders of dhvani, like Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinava and others, that a whole situation, a 
context, the speakers, the words and their meanings, all may 
jointly co-operate to produce a suggestion. The consideration 
of the context and the situation is the most important condition 
of dhvant. Thus, in a story in the Mahābhārata when a baby 
was brought to the cremation ground, the jackal gives a speech 
that the attendants should sorrow over the death of the baby 
and wait till dusk, for by some good chance the baby may come 
to life. The vulture delivers a counter-speech that there is no use 
in further delay, weeping over the dead child, for no one who 
comes to the cremation ground ever revives. Both of them have 
cogent reasons on their side, but the real motive of their speech 
becomes obvious when we remember that if the baby is protected 
till nightfall, the vulture would have no share in the carcass, and 
the jackal would have to contend over the mastery of the carcass 
with the vulture, if the carcass is not protected till dark. So all 
their reasons emanate from their greedy look at the carcaes. 
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They are like two European diplomats, and all the meaning and 
import of high-sounding moral speeches become apparent as soon 
as we can catch the suggestion of the real motive. 

The upholders of the dhvant further urge that a piece of 
composition should not only contain implications or implied 
suggestions but it is when these suggestions are more beautiful 
and charming than the primary sense or when the suggestive 
meaning is the only meaning intended, then we can call a piece 
of composition a good piece of kāvya. When the suggestive 
sense is weaker than the ordinary sense or is less charming, 
the dhvant becomes weaker, and this type of kāvya is called 
gunibhüta-vyangya. 

Anandavardhana divides dhvani into two classes: (i) 
avivaksita-vacya, i.e., where the primary sense has to be absolute- 
ly ignored; (ii) the other type is vivaksttānyapara-vācya, i.e., 
where the primary sense remains in force but along with it 
a superior suggestive sense flashes out. The first class, namely, 
the avivaksita-vācya, can again be divided into two classes : 
(a) arthāntara-samkramita and (b) atyanta-tiraskrta. The 
arthantara-samkramita is that where the implication modifies the 
primary sense, whereas atyunta-tiraskrta is that where the 
implied sense entirely reverses the primary sense. Thus, in 
speaking to one's mortal enemy one says: '' What immeasurable 
benefits have thou conferred on me; what debts of magnanimity 
do I owe to thee. Behaving in the same manner, oh my friend, 
may you live a hundred years more.” Here the implied 
suggestion is that for all the ill treatments he had received 
from the enemy he curses the latter. Here the implied sense 
completely reverses the primary sense. The vivaksttānyapara- 
vācya dhvani is again of two kinds: (a) the laksya, and (b) the 
alaksya. The alaksyakrama-dhvani is that where the process of 
suggestion is so quick that it cannot be apprehended. It is 
only in the case of the implication of the rasa that this dhvani 
occurs. The laksyakrama-dhvani is that where the process of the 
implied suggestion can be recognised. 
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The limits of my subject preclude me from entering into 
many interesting discussions on the nature of dhvani and the 
conflict of opinions, which forms a very interesting chapter on the 
study of the development of our aesthetic traditions. But on the 
whole it may be said that the dhvani theory came to stay in the 
field of Indian poetics, and no further notable progress has been 
made upon it through the centuries that have passed away. 


SOME EARLIER WRITERS 


A work called the Pātūlavijaya or Jāmbavatī-vijaya, quota- 
tions from which are available in some of the anthological works, 
was” probably written in the kāvya style as may be judged from 
the quotations found in these anthologies. If this work can 
really be attributed to Panini, the grammarian, we have to admit 
that the kāvya style of writing was in vogue in the 4th or the 5th 
century B.C., when Panini probably lived.! Patafijali quotes a 
number of passages written in the kāvya style which proves that 
the kavya style of writing was prominent in his days.? Again, 
in anthologies Patafijali has been quoted as the writer of some 
isolated verses. The Mahābhūsya also refers to a poem by 


Vararuci.* Pingala, who was probably a contemporary of 

! Winternitz thinks that the Astādhyāyī of Panini was written in or about 350 B.C. 
His argument is based on the fact that he mentions Yāska and Saunaka. 

Mr. K. C. Chatterjee has tried to prove that the poet Panini is not the grammarian 
Panini and that Jāmbavatī-vijaya and Pátàla-vijaya are one and the same work. 
(See C.O.J , I, 1933.) 
Pischel in Z.D.M G. 39, 1885, 95ff. has argued on bebalf of the identity of the two and so 
also P. Peterson in J.B.R.A.8., 17, 1889, 57ff.; see also Subhāsita-ratnāvalī, D4 ff. and 
J.R.A.8., 1891, 811.; Kane in Indian Antiguary 41, 1912, 125; H. R. Diwekar in Les 
fleurs de Rhetorique dans l'Inde, Paris, 1930, p. 82; and Dr. S. K. De in bis Treatment of 
Love in Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta, 1929, p. 13, holds the same view; Thomas in his 
Introduction to Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, p. 61 ff., regards the question as undecided, 
Other writers such as F. Kielhorn in N.G.W.G., 1885, 185 ff.; R.G. Bhandarkar in 
J.B.R.A.8. 16, 344; D. R. Bhandarkar in Indian Antiquary 41, 1912, 125n; and A. B. 
Keith ip his History of Sanskrit Literature 208 f. have expressed themselves against the 
identity of the two. Itis interesting to notice that Rājamukuļa in his commentary on 
Amarakosa written in 1431, quotes the passage from Jámbavati-vijaya. The poet Panini is 
also quoted by Ruyyaka. In Sadukti-karņāmrta a poet called Dakgiputra (which is 
probably another name for Panini) is praised. 

2 Compare G. Bühler, in his Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der indischeh 
Kunstpoesie, p. 72; F. Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, 14, 326 ff. and Dr. P. C. Chakravarty 
in I.H.0, 2, 1926, 464 ff. 

3 Peterson, in J.R.A.S., 1891, 311ff. 

4 Vārarucam kāvyam—Mahābhāsya, 4, 3., 101. 

The unknown poet Jaluka is also mentioned here. 
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Patafijali presupposes "in his Metrics the existence of love-lyrics 
written in the kāvya style. 


Again, the Hāthi-gumphā inscription of Khāravela written 
somewhere about the 1st or the 2nd century B.C. in a language 
allied to Pali, contains rhythmic prose with alliterations and 
long compounds which reminds one of the kāvya style.’ 

The existence of the kāvya style in early times is proved by 
the existence of the Brhat-kathà of Guņādhya which in its 
Original form is not now available. In the Jaina Angas, in 
didactic passages, in the life history of Mahavira, in the Buddhist- 
Pali canons and particularly in the Therigathas, we come across 
verses which are written in the Kavya style.* A Nasik inscrip- 
tion of about 154 A.D. illustrates various modes of prose and 
this inscription is written in Prākrt.* 


1 This inscription has been worked upon by various scholars such as Liders, 


Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen, Berlin, 1911; Epigraphica Indica, X, Appendix pp. 
160, Charpentier, W.Z.K.M., 29, 1916, 208f ; R.C. Mazumdar and K, G. Sankara Iyer, 
Indian Antiquary, 47,1918, 223f ; 48, 19, 214ff., Sten Konow in Acta Or, 1. 1923, pp. 12 ff; 
Smith, Early History, pp. 219; B. M. Barua, 1.H.Q.,4, 1998, pp. 511ff ; Ramāprasād 
Chanda, I. H. Q., 5, 1929, 587 ff.; and K. P.Jayaswal and h. D. Banerjee, Epigraphica 
Indica, 20,1929-80, pp. 71ff. 
Here in the latest researches the first half of the 2nd century B. C. is fixed as the date 
of the inscription. On the style of the old Brahmi Inscription, see B. M. Barua, I.H.Q., 4, 
1928, pp. 595i. . 
^3 The theory of renaissance as propounded by Maxmüller in India, — What Can It 
Teach Us, London, 1882, has been completely refuted by G. Bühler, Die indischen 
Inschriften und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie (8.W.A., 1890); also by Haraprasāda 
Sastri in J.A.8.B.,6, 1910, 805 ff. R. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History 
of India, J.B.R.A.8., 1900, pp. 407 ff., reprinted, Bombay, 1920, pp, 72(b). There are 
some who do not believe in the theory of the complete interruption of Sanskrit literature, 
but think that during centuries of Buddhism from the lst century B.C, to the 4th century 
A.D. the overflow of Prākrt literature had slowed down the development of Sanskrit 
literature. F. Lacéte, of course, in his Essai sur Gunddhya et la Brhatkathā, Paris, 
1908, and Jacobi in his Ausgewählte Erzählungen in Méhdrdshtrt, pp. 11 ff., hold that 
ı there is 8 special Prākrt period in Indian literature. But there is no reason for accepting 
‘such a suggestion. Prakrt poetry was limited to certain classes and probably to certain 
courts and to certain sects and there were also probably poets both in Prakyt and Sanskrit, 
but there seems to be no period in Indian History in which people wrote only in Prakyt and 
not in Sanskrit. 
3 See Bühler, Die indischen Inschriften. und das Alter der indischen Kunstpoesie, 
pp. 56 ff. ; also Smith's Early History, pp. 290, 281; also B, Lévi, la Suite des Indies dans 
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The Rudradāmana inscription at Girnar, written in the 2nd 
century A.D., appears to conform to Dandin’s vaidarbhi style.’ 

Agvaghoga, who flourished about 100 A.D., in his works 
also confirm the same view. Aésvaghosa’s Buddha-carita is 
well-known. In addition to this, he wrote also the Sūtrā- 
lamkāra and also the drama Sūriputra-prakaraņa* and another 
kāvya dealing with the conversion of Nanda, the half-brother 
of Buddha, in 18 cantos, and this is called the Saundarananda ? 

The other author of this period was Matrceta, wrongly 
regarded as Aóvaghosa by Tārānātha.‘ 


les textes Sanscrites a propos d'une des inscriptions de Nasik (Cinquan—lumtere de l'ecole 
Pratique des A. hautes etudes, Paris, 1921). See also Dr. H. O. Raychaudhuri's Political 
History of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1923, pp. 261 ff. 

1 This inscription bas been re-published by Kiclhorn in Epigraphica Indica 8, 36 tt. 
and was dated by him as belonging to 151 or 152 A.D. and Bühler placed it between 160 and 
170 A.D. It appears in the same rock of Girnar on which 18 edicts of Aéoka appear. 
See also Smith's Early History, pp. 222, 231 and Raychaudhuri's Political History o] 
Ancient India, pp. 65 ff. 

2 In 1911 Lüders discovered three pages from the Central Asian Collection of this drama 
of Aévaghosa. See Das Šāriputra-prakaraņa, ein Drama des Ašvaghoga. (SBA., 1911, 
pp. 888 ff.) 

The book was also called Sūradvatī-putraprakaraņa. Bee also H. Liiders, Bruchstücke 
buddhistischer Dramen (Königlich Preussische Turfan—Ezpeditionen, Kleinere Sanskrit 
texte), Berlin, 1911; Also Buddhisttsche Dramen aus vorklassischer Zeit (Internationale 
Wochenschrift V, 1911, NR. 22); also Die Vermutung von Lüders. (SBA. 1911, 8. 409.) 
The title-page of the drama Šūriputra.prakaraņa gives the author's name as the son of 
Suvarņākgī. There is also another fragment of an allegorical drama containing buddhi, dhrti, 
kīrti, etc., as personalities. Tt is possible that this drama was also written by Advaghoga, 

3 See La vallée Poussin in B.S.0.8., 1918, 133 ff. ; also Hultzscb, Z.D.M.G., 74, 1920, 
298 ff. and Gawronski. As Thomas says, there is another work attributed to Asévaghoga 
called Gandi-stotra. fee Bulletin de l'Academie Imperiale, 1911, pp. 1044. Another work 
of Aévaghoga called Vajra-süci has been edited and translated by Weber in Die Vajrasūcī des 
Actaghoga (Abhandlungen d. Kónigl. Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1859). 


4 The following works are attributed to him :— 


Varņanārha-varņanā.stotra. 2. Satapaficāšatkažstotra. 
3. Samyag-buddha-lakgana-stotra. 4. Triratna-matgala-stotra, 
6. Ekottarika-stotra. 6. Sugata-paficatriratna-stotra. 
. Triratna-stotra. 8. Ārya-tārādevī-stotra. 
9. Maticitra-gīti. 10. Calur-viparyaya-kathā, 


11. Kaliyuga-parikatha. 
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Aryasira also belongs to this time and had written Jūtakd- 
mālā, Paramita-samasa, Prātimoksa-sūtrapaddhati, Bodhi-sattva-- 
jataka-dharmagandi, Supathadesa-parikatha and Subhāsita-ratna- 
karaņdaka-kathā.! 

Closely connected with the Jātakamālā are the Avadāna 
literature, such as the Avadāna-šataka, the Divyāvadānu, and the 
Mahāvastu as well as the Lalitavistara, which are all written 
probably during the Ist and 2nd century A.D. The Avadāna 
tales are generally of a didactic nature and so also are the Jātaka 
stories, but the Brhatkathà and the Paūcatantra relate stories 
from a different point of view. One of the versions of the 
entire Paficatantra is styled the Tantrākhyāyikā. 


BHATTIKAVYA AND OTHER COGNATE CARITAKAVYAS 


The oldest commentary, Jayamangald, has been edited by 
Govinda Sankara Sāstrī Bāpāta in N.S.P., Bombay (1887) and 
the commentary of Mallinātha in B.S.S. (1898). Schütz tran- 
slated the five Cantos XVIII to XXII in German in his Fünf 
Gesänge des Bhattikāvya in 1837. An experimental translation 


Many other works of Adévaghosa also exist in Tibetan, such es Astavighna-hatha, 
Gandistotra-güthà,  Dašā-kušala-karma-patha.nīrdeša, — Paramartha-bodht-citta-bhavand« 
kramavarna-samgraha,  Maņtdīpamahākāruņikadevapaiicā-stotra, Vajrayanamilapattisam- 
graha, Satapaficasatka-nàmastrotra, Soka-vinodana, Samvrti-bodhi-cttta-bhāvan-opadeša- 
varna-samgraha, Sthūlā.patti, The following works attributed to Asvaghosa exist in 
Chinese :—Fifty verses on the Rules for Serving a Teacher; Dašadustakarmamārga ; 
Mahāyāna*bhūmiguhyavācamūla šāstra ; Sūtrālankūrašāstra 

On Mātrceta see Tārānātha's Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indian. Aus dem 
Tibetieschen, Petrograd. 1869. 

See also F. W. Thomas—The Works of Āryaš$ūra, Triratna-disa and Dharmika- 
suhūti in Album Kern, Leyden 1903, pp. 405 408. 

Also Matrceta—and the Mahārāja-kaņīkālekhā in Indian Antiguary, 32, 1903, pp. 45-60. 
Also see Vārnanūrha-varņanā of Matrceta, Indian Antiquary, 34, 1905, pp. 145-168. Also 
Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya. (Introduction). Also Sylvain Lévi, Notes sur les Indo-ecythes 
in J. A. 1896, pp. 447-449, pp.455-466. Also L. de la Vallée Poussin, Documents 
Sc n ecrities. . 

1 Aryasüra's work Catulisataka was translated into Chinesc in 484 A. D. 
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in poetry has been given by Anderson in J. B. R. A. S., 8, 
1850 (p. 20 ff.). The first four cantos have been translated into 
English by V. G. Pradhana, Poona, 1897. 

In Cantos X to XIII the most important figures of 
speech have been illustrated by Bhatti. This section shows 
striking similarity with Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbhata though 
there are great differences in detail. In Canto XIII the 
bhāsā-leša has been mentioned. It does not occur in the earliest 
Alamkdra-sdstras. of which Anandavardhana furnishes one 
example. Cf. Trivedi's edition of Bhatti, Vol. IT, Notes, p. 9; 
Kane, Indian Antiquary, 1919, p. 208; Kane, Introduction to 
Sāhityadarpaņa, p. 14 ff.; S. K. Des Poetics, Vol. I, 
p. 50 ff. ; Nobels, Studien Sum 10, Buch des Bhattikāvya in 
Le Muséon 37, 1924, p. 281 ff. Ruyyaka also quotes Bhatti- 
kavya. Kramadisvara in his grammar Samksiptasāra quotes 
liberally from Bhatti. See Zachariae in Bezz. Beitr., 5, 1880, 
p. 58 ff. 

At the end of the 22nd Book, verse 38, the poet says that 
"this work is like a lamp for those whose eye is grammar, 
but is like a mirror in the hand of the blind or people without 
grammar. This poem must be understood with a commentary ; 
then it is a feast for the discerning ones. As L only like to deal 
with experts, fools will fare badly with this poem. '' 

Chronologically he may be regarded as being contemporary 
with Bhartrbari. Bhatti may be regarded as having lived in the 
court of Sridharasena in Valabhi.’ 


1 vyākhyāgamyamidam kavyam | utsavali sudhiyamalam | — hatà durmedhasascáemin 
vidvat-priyatayā maya || Bhàmaha in criticising this view of Bhatti says kāvyānyapi yadimani 
vyākhyāgamyānt šāstravat | utsavah sudhiyāmeva hanta durmedhaso hatāh U That is, even 
if poetry has to be understood only through commentaries like the šāstras, then it is only 
the enioyment of the intelligent and those who lack it are indeed cursed. This shows 
apart from other things that Bhatti was probably a contemporary of Bhamaha or Bhatti 
may have been prior to Bhamaha but not later. Bhatti has sometimes been associated with 
Bhartrhari and sometimes he has been described as the son of the half-brother of Bhartrhari. 
Some commentators regard him as the son of Sridhara Svamin. 

2 In the last verse of the Bhattikdvya we have the following line—kāvyamidam 
vjhitam maya talabhyām §ridharasena-narendra-palilayam., 
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Now there are four Dharasenas in Valabhi (modern Vala 
in Kathiāwad). The date of the first Dharasena is not known. 
The earliest grant of Dharasena II is 252 samvat of the Valabhi 
era, t.e., about 571 a.D., and the latest grant of Dharasena IV 
is samvat 332 of the Valabhī era or 651 A.D.  Dharasena I 
probably lived in 500 A.D. for Dronasimha, the successor of 
Dharasena I, came to the throne in 502 A.D. Bhatti may 
therefore be placed between 500 and 600 A.D. He would thus 
be either a contemporary or predecessor of Bhāmaha as men- 
tioned before. Some scholars identify him with Bhattibhatta, 
son of Bāppā who forms the object of a grant made by Dhruva- 
sena III, son of Dharasena IV (653 A.D). Dr. Hultzsch 
objects to this identification (see Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, 
p. 92). Mr. B. C. Mazumdar in J.R.A.S. (1904), pp. 395-97 
identifies him with Vatsabhatti of the Mandasore Sun temple 
inscription (473 A.D.), because of the similarity between the 
verses of the inscription and the description of autumn by Bhatti. 
If this view is correct, Bhatti would be living under Dharasena 
I. Keith objects to this view, but both Keith and Mazumdar 
agree that Bhatti flourished before Bhāmaha and Dandin and 
that he:is not the Bhartrhari, the author of the Vākyapadīya.' 
The popularity of Bhatti may well be judged from the fact that 
Bhattikāvya has at least twelve commentators.’ 

The Bhattīkāvya is not however the only mahākāvya which 
has been used for the purpose of illustrating grammar. We 
have to mention in this connection Bhaumaka or Bhattabhima 
or Bhüma or Bhümaka who wrote the Ravandrjuniya in twenty- 
seven cantos. The subject-matter is the fight of Arjuna 

1 See Kane, Introduction to Sáhityadarpana, pp. 15 and 16. 

3 Commentary by Sankarācārya; Subodhinī by Kumudánanda; commentary by 
Jayamahgala; Bhattibodhint by Nārāyaņa Vidyāvinoda; Kalāpadīpikā by Pundarikaksa; 
Mugdhabodhini by Bharatasena; commentary by Mallinātha; Vyākhyānanda by Rāma- 
candra ; Subodhini by Rāmacandra Vācaspati; Bhatticandrikā by Vidyāvincda ; Kalāpadīpikā 
by Vidyāsāgara. l 

3 Edited in the Kāvyamālā series, 68, 1900. It is also cited under the name Vyoga 


or Vyogakdvya. See K. C. Chatterjee in I. H. Q., 1981, p. 628 and Zachariae, Z. I.I., 
9. 1982, p. 10 ff. 
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Kārttavīrya with Ravana after the legend told in the Ramayana, 
VII. 31-33. The main purpose of the work is to illustrate the 
rules of Pánini's grammar.’ Another work of the same kind 
primarily dedicated to grammatical lexicography and only 
secondarily a poem is the Kavirahasya by Halayudha.? It is 
a sort of lexicon of roots (dhātupātha) and at the same time a 
eulogy of Krsnaraja III of the Rāstrakūta family who reigned in 
Deccan from 940-956 A.D. Hemacandra also wrote his histori- 
cal epic Kumdrapdlacarita to illustrate his own grammar. 
Other grammatical poems are the Vāsudevavijaya by the poet 
Vasudeva who probably lived in the court of Vikrama of Calicut 
in Kerala, and the supplement to it is a dhütuküvya by 
Narayanabhatta. 

The story of Krsna was utilised by Lolimbaraja in his epic 
poem Harivilasa. He lived in the court of a southern king 
Harihara, a contemporary of Bhoja. Harivilāsa was written 
in five cantos: Ramacandra also wrote Gopālalīlā about the 
Krsna legend in 1484 in Tailinga.” Ksemendra’s Dašāvatāra-carita 
in its 9th canto deals with the life of Buddha in which the Buddha 
and the Krsna legends have been inter-mingled.* Ksemendra's 
other two works Bharatamanjari and Rāmāyaņa-matijarī are well 
known.’ The Bhāratamatijarī and the Dasāvatāracarita were 
probably written in 1037 and 1066.° About 200 years later 


! Ksemendra quotes it in the Suvrtta-tilaka as an example of the Kāvya-šāstra. 

3 This has been edited in 2 recensions by L. Heller, Greifswald; also see Bhandarkar's 
Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1883-1884. See also L. Heiler, Halàyudha's Kavirahasya, 
Diss., Göttingen, 1894; Zachariae, Die indischen Wörterbücher, p. 26. 

3 See Pandit, Vol. II, p. 78 f. ; Weber, Ind. Streifen III, 210, 3. and Krgņamācārya, 
p. 120. : 

4 Tt bas been publishedin Pandit IT, 79 ff. and the Kāvyamālā, Part XI. 1895, 
94 133. 

5 Published in Pandit, Vol. VI. 

* Published in the Kāvyamālā series, 1801. See also Foucher, JA, 1892, and J. J. 
Meyer, Altindische Schelmenbiicher, T, p. XXXIII ff. A part of Canto IX has been 
translated here. 

? Published in the Kāvyamālā series, 65, 1898 and 83, 1903, 

8 See Lévi, JA. 1885, VI, 420. 
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Jaina Amaracandra, also called Amaracandra-sūri, Amarapaņdita 
and Amarajati wrote an abridgement of the Mahabharata 
called the Bālabkārata.' The work was written under king 
Vi$aladeva of Anhilvad, 1243-1261, 

As there was a tendency of making abridgements from larger 
poetical works so there was also a tendency of some authors to 
make abridgements from prose works as well. Thus Abhinanda 
or Gaudābhinanda wrote his Kādambarī-kathāsāra in the 9th 
century in which he abridged Bāņa's romance Kādambarī.” He 
was the son of Bhatta Jayanta. One of his ancestors Saktisvāmin 
was the minister of the Kashmiri king Muktapida (699-735). 
In one of the verses he refers to the dramatist Rājašekhara who 
was his contemporary. He must be distinguished from the 
other Abhinanda, the son of Satananda whose time is not known. 
He had written an epic called the Ramacarita in which he 
dealt with the story of Rama.’ The Indian poets, however, 
turned their attention to other directions also. It is, therefore, 
well worth noting here the name of Sandhyākara Nandi, the 
author of the Rümapülacarita.* The verses have a double 
sense, one applying to the hero Ràma and the other to the king 
Rāmapāla, who lived towards the end of the 11th century. The 
story of the killing of Kicaka is written in the Yamaka-kāvya 
called the Kicaka-vadha, which has a commentary by Janàrdana- 
sena.” 


1 Published in Pandit, Vol. IV-VI and in Kāvyamālā 45, 1894. D. Galanos pub- 
lished a translation of it in Greek, 1847, Athens. Sce also Weber, ZDMG, 27, 1873, 170 ff. ; 
Ind. strifen 3, 211 ff. 

2 In this connection we may mention the name of Padyakādambarī of Ksemendra. See 
Schünberg, Ksemendra’s Kavikaņthābharaņa. 

3 Bühler, Indian Antiguary 2, 1873,102 ff.; Thomas, p. 20. Aufrecht in: ZDMG. 27, 
p. 4 quotes 8 verse where Abhinanda is associated with Kālidāsa as being equally celebrated. 

4 Published by MM. Haraprasāda Šāstrī in J.A.8.B. ITI, 1910, pp. 1-56. Epigraphica 
Indica, Vol. IX, p. 821 ff. See also H. C. Ray's Dynastic History of Northern India, 
I. 288, etc., Index, p. 641; Dr. Ray has used the materials of this book for historical 
construction ; Cf. also Ramāprasād Chanda, Modern Review, March, 1985, p. 349 ff. 

5 Edited with an Introduction, notes and extracts from the commentary of Sarvananda- 
naga by Dr. 8. K, De, 1929, The word is quoted in the manuals of poetics from the 11th 
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But two other writers tried to outshine the work of 
Sandhyākara Nandi by writing two works called the Rāghava- 
pandaviya or the Dvisandhānakāvya and the Raghavanaisadhiya. 
The first one was written by Dhanaüjaya, a  Digambara 
Jaina who probably wrote his work between 1123 and 1140.’ 
This work, however, should not be confused with the Raghava- 
pandaviya by Kavirāja, which has at least six commentaries.’ 
Dhanafijaya is a Carnatic man referred to by Vādirāja in the 
Pāršvanāthacarita (1025 A.D.), who lived probably in the 2nd 
half of the 10th Century.’ 

The other author of the Raghavapdndaviya called Kaviraja 
lived in the court of Kamadeva II of the Kadamva family, who 
lived in the latter half of the 12th century. This poem is 
divided into 19 cantos.* But we hear of another Rdghava- 
pandaviya written by Srutakirti. He is referred to in an 
inscription, dated the 1163 and it contains a verse which is 
quoted from the Pumpārāmāyūņa, 1105 A.D.’ This Raghava- 
pandaviya was a work which, when read from left to right in 
the usual way, delineated the character of Rama but when read 
from right to left it delineated the character of the Pandavas, 
We hear of another Raghavapdndaviya, which when read from 
right to left, delineated the story of Krsna.° Kavirāja, the 
author of the Raghavapündaviya, was a very famous man. 


century onwards beginning with Bhoja (1050 A.D.) as well as in dictionaries and gramma- 
tical works. "The verse I. 7. should be interpreted as an allusion to king Vigrahapāla. Cf. 
S. K. De's edition, p. XIII ff., 93 ff. ; J. R. A. S. 1927, 109 f. ; B. 8. O. 8., V. 3, 1929, 502 f., 
A. B. Keith in B. 8. O. S., V. 1. 1928, p. 31. 

1 This work has been published in the Kāvyamālā series, 49 and it consists of 18 
cantos. 

2 Commentaries by Caritravardhana, Padmanandibhattáraka, Pugpadanta, Lakgmana- 
paņdita (Sāracandrikā), Viávan&tba and Sasadhara ‘Prakaéa). 

3 Cf. A. Benkatasubbiah, in J. B. R. A. S., 1928, 135 ff.; See also K. B. Pathak, 
J. B. R. A. 8.,21, 1904, 1 ff. ; Bhandarkar, Report on Sanskrit Mss., 1884-1887, p. 19 ff. ; 
Zechariae, Die indischen Wērterbiicher, p. 27 ff. 

4 It has been edited with the commentary of Saéadhara in the Kāvyamālā series, 62. 

5 See Narasimbachar, Epigraphica Carnatica, Vo! TT. Na. R4 

6 See Keith, India Office Catalogue, No. 7133. 
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Pathak thinks that his real name was Mādhavabhatta.” Our 
Kavirāja says that no one can rival him in vakrokti. 

The Raghavanaisadhiya was written by Haradatta Suri.’ 
We do not exactly know the date of the author. Every verse 
here has been interpreted on the one hand as describing Rama's 
exploits and character and on the other, those of Nala. 

There is, however, another HRāghavapāņdavayādavīya written 
by one Cidamvara, where every verse can be interpreted in three 
ways, as describing episodes of the Mahabharata, the Ramayana 
and the Srimadbhagavata.? 

Amaracandra, a pupil of Jinadatta Sūri, wrote, at -the 
request of the minister Padma, a mahd-kavya called the 
Padmānanda.* This work is of 19 cantos in which the life of the 
first Jina, Rsabha, is treated in an ornate style. He has written 
another work called the Gaturvimšatt-jinendra-samksipta-caritāni, 
in which he gives an account of the life of the Jinas. Hema- 
candra had written a mahā-kāvya in which the lives of the Jinas 
and Jina poets were described. There is also another work 
called the Munisuvratakdvyaratna edited in the Trivandrum 
series, 1931, in which the life of the 20th Jina is described by 
a poet of unknown age called Arhaddāsa. Amaracandra in 
drawing his short life of the 24 Jinas had to draw his 
materials from Hemacandra. 

Ravideva, son of Nārāyaņa, who wrote a commentary on 
the Nalodaya, wrongly attributed to Kālidāsa, wrote a small 
kāvya called the Kāvyarāksasa, to which he added his own 
commentary. We really know nothing of Ravideva’s time. 


1 fee K. B. Pathak, J.B.R.A.S., 1905, 11 ff. But Benkatasubbiah does not agree 
with him. The name Kavirāja being used as a title, it is not possible to make out anything 
about the date of the avthor of the Rāghavapāņdavīya from the reference to the name 
Kavirāja in Vāmana's Kāvyālamkārasūtravrtti, IV. 1. 10.: kavirājamavijūāya kutah 
kāvyakriyādarah/ kavirājatica vijtāya kutah kāvyakriyādarah.) / 

5 Tt has been edited with the Poet's own commentary in the Kivyamala series, 1896. 

3 See Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum. 

4 Critically edited by H. R. Kapadia, G. O. 8, 68,1982. 

5 Peterson, Three Reports, p. 834 ff.; Report IV, p. CV; Bhandarkar, Report, 
1883-84, p. 16; Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum ; Pischel, Z.D.M.G., 1902, 626 ; 1904, 244. 
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The work has 4 commentaries, by Kavirāja (Subodhinī), 
Krsnacandra, Premadhara, and Vidyākara Misra. Aufrecht says 
that the work is attributed to two other persons excluding 
Ravideva, viz., Kālidāsa and Vararuci. In one commentary 
Vasudeva, son of Ravideva, is mentioned as the author of the 
Nalodaya.' 

Vasudeva, son of Ravi, to whom the Nalodaya is attributed, 
wrote 3 other kavyas, the Tripuradahana, the Saurikathodaya 
and the Yudhisthiravijaya ? 

We must now mention Kumāradāsa's Ja@nakiharana.® Thomas 
thinks that Kumāradāsa is older than Rajasekhara and probably 
lived in the 7th century. Aufrecht says that passages from the 
Jānakīharaņa have been quoted by Rāyamukuta, who wrote a 
commentary on the Amarakosa in 1431. According to tradition, 
Kumāradāsa was a Simhalese king, who lived between 517 A.D. 
and 526 A.D. Kumāradāsa's style of writing resembles more 
that of Kālidāsa than that of Bhairavi and Magha. 

The Kirdtarjuniya of Bhāravi is based upon a Mahābhārata 
story, in which considerable modifications have been made. It has 
been quoted by Vàmana in his Alamkārasūtravrtti, by Ksemendra 
in the Sucrttalilaka and by Dhanapāla and Rāja-sekhara, and 
is also quoted in some of the anthologies. Its popularity is 
evident from the fact that it has at least 20 commentaries.’ 


This book was published by A. Hoefer, Sanskrit-Lesebuch, Berlin, 1849, p. 86 ff.; 
K. P. Parab, Bombay, 1900; an Italian translation by Belloni-Filippi, in G.8.A.I., 1906, 
83 ff.; see also Weber, Ind. Stretfen, II, 15. 

1 Cf. Ramnatha Iyer, in J.R.A.S., 1925, 263 ff. 

2 Edited with Rajanakaratnakantha’s commentary in the Kāvayamālā, 60, 1897. 
This commentary is called the Pārthakathā. See Zachariae, in Z. I. I, 4, 1926, 228 ff. 

3 It was published in Bombay by G. R. Nandargikar. He wrote also a work, 
Kumāradāsa and hie place in Sanskrit Literature in 1908. Many writers had written 
about the poetry of Kumāradāsa, such as, J. d'Alwis, 1870; Zachariac, Bezz. Beitr, 5, 
1880; G. G. A. 1887; Peterson, J. B, R. A. 8., 17, 1889, 57 ff; E. Leumann, W. Z. K. M. 
7, 1898,226 ff.; F. W. Thomas, J. R. A. S. 1901, 253 ff; A. B. Keith, J.R. A. 8, 1901, 
678 ff. The work has also been quoted in the Subhāsitāvalī, 24 f. and in other works of 
anthology. f 

4 By Narahari, Ekavātha, Kásinàtbe, Gadasimha, Prakāšavarsa, Jonarāja, 
Dàmodara Miéra  (Gaurava-dīpanī),  Dharmavijaya, Bhagiratha, Bharatasena, 
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_Bharavi indulges in many word-tricks. Sometimes there are 
verses with one alphabet and sometimes he writes verses which 
van be read vertically, from right toleft and left to right. Bharavi 
is particularly famous for his many pithy sayings and maxims 
which are often quoted as rules of conduct. He seems to have 
been very well read in Indian polity. As for the general estimate 
of his work, see Dr. De’s treatment in the body of the 
book. i 

With Bhāravi our attention is drawn to Māgha's Stšupāla- 
cadha. Māgba also indulges like Bhāravi in many alamkaras 
and word-tricks.” Magha based the scheme of his work on 
Bhāravi.* The story is based on the Mahābhārata, II, 41-45, 
and also, I. 287. According to Indian tradition Māgha is 
supposed to have the combination of depth of meaning, richness 
of imagery and sweetness of words. Magha’s Sisupālavadha, 
though not a very excellent work in our judgment and poetical 
taste, attained a great popularity among the scholars of India 
as may well be judged by the fact that there are at least 16 or 
17 commentaries on the Sigupdlavadha.* 


Manohara Šarmā, Mallinātha, Madhavs, Rajakunda, Lokànanda,  Bankimadàsa 
(Vaigamyoddhāriņī), Vinayarama (Pradipikd), Harikantha and the commentary called the 
Sabdārthadīpikārasabodhinī. An excellent edition of the commentary of Mallinātha has been 
published from the Nirņayasāgara Press, Bombay. It was translated into German by 
Schütz, 1845. Translated into English by C.  Cappeller in H.OS., Vol. 15. The 
Kirütürjuniga has also been quoted in the Ka$ikā ; see Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, 14, 927. 
The 4th canto has been translated by Haberlandt, in the Wiener Landwirtschaftl, Zeitung, 
1883. 
1 Published with Mallinatha’s commentary by the Nirnayasigara Press, Bombay. 
A German translation in prose of the first 11 cantos by Schütz appeared in 1848 A general 
introduction of it by C. Cappeller appeared in 1915, Stuttgart. 
? Anexample of word-trick can be found in XIX, 8, 
jajau jo jā ji jijjā ji 
tam tato' ti ta tà ti tut | 
bhābho'bhībhā bhi bhū bhā bhū 
rā rà ri ra ri ri ra rah ll 


8 Jacobi, W. Z. K. M., 9, 1889, 121 ff; 141 ff. M 
4 There are commentaries on the Sifupdlabadha by Ananta Devāyani, Kavivallabba 
Cakravartī, Govinda, Candraéekbara (Sandarbhacintāmaņi), Cáritravardhana, Dinakara, 
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Rājānaka Ratnākara in his Haravijaya appears to have been 
passionately influenced by Magha’s Sišupālavadha. This 
work is written in 50 cantos and reveals an exhaustive study 
of Māgha's Sišupālavadha. The poem is based upon a conquest 
of Andhakasura by Siva. But Rājānaka Ratnākara used all the 
opportunities of drawing materials from various subjects for 
drawing his pictures. Thus he brings his knowledge of Niti- 
§dstra into prominence in writing Cantos VIII-X VI, his know- 
ledge of Kāmašāstra in the 29th canto and devotes one canto to a 
hymn to the goddess Durga (Candistotra). The same writer is 
the author of another work called the Vakrokti-paticasika ' 

The other, who wrote an epic on the model of Māgha in 
91 cantos, called the Dharmašarmābhyudaya, a life of Dharma- 
nāthatīrthankara, was the Jaina Haricandra* Haricandra 
lived later than Vākpati who wrote the Gaudavaha and hence 
must have lived after the 8th century A.D. 

The story of Nala has been utilised by many writers. Thus 
we have many works on that subject, such as the Nalacarita, 
the Nalacaritra (a drama by Nilakantha Dīksita), the Nala- 
bhūmipāla-rūpaka (a drama), the Nalayddavaraghavapandaviya 
(a kāvya), the Nalavarnanakavya (by Laksmidhara), the 
Nalānanda (a drama by Jivavibudha) and the Nalodaya to 
which reference has already been made.* 


Devarāja, Brhaspati, Bhagadatta, Bhagiratha, Bharatasena, Bhavadatta (Tattvakaumudi), 
Mallinātha (Sarvamkasā), Mahešvara Paficinana (Māghatattvasamuccaya), Laksminatha 
Sarma, Vallabbadeva ‘Sandehavisausadhi), and Srīraigadeva. 
| ! Rājānaka Ratnākara's Haravijaya has been published with the commentary of 
Alaka in tbe Kāvyamālā series, 22, 1890; see also Schmidt, W. Z. K. M., 29, 
259 ff. Jacobi says that Ratnākara himself says that he followed Bana. See also K. H, 
Dhruva, W. Z. K. M., 5, 1691, 25 ff. The Vakroktipaūcāšikā with the commentary of 
Vallabhadeva has a'ready appeared in the Kāvyamālā series. Bernheimer in Z. D. M. G., 
68, 1909, 816 ff. gives 8 resume of the work. Ratnākara is also the author of another work, 
the Dhvanigāthāpanjikā. Both the works have been quoted by Ruyyaka. 

2 Published in the Kāvyamālā series, No. 8, 1888; see also Jacobi, W. Z. K. M., 3, 1889, 
186 ff. There was another work of kāvya called the Dharmašarmābhyudaja by Pugpasena. 

3 This work has vo less than a dozen commentaries, by Ātreys Bhatta, Aditya Siri, 
Kegavaditya, Gaņeša, Nrsimha also called Nrsimhāšrama, Pratijfakara Mifra, Bharatasena, 
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"But the most important work in which the Nala legends 
have been worked up into a massive kavya is the Naisadhacarita 
by Sribarsa. It has been arbitrarily divided into two parts, 
the Pūrva and the Uttara Naisadha (I-XI and XII-KXII). 
The first half was edited by Premcānd Tarkavāgīša from the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1886. An edition of the second 
half with the commentary of Narayana was published by 
E. Róer in the Bibliotheca Indica Series in 1855.1 

It is based upon the story of Nala and Damayanti in the 
Mahābhārata. Sriharga had a thorough knowledge of the 
Alamkārašāstra, the Kāmašāstra, the Puranas, the Metrics and 
Grammar and he tries to show all his learning in this work. 
Winternitz, in commenting on it, says: '' What a difference 
between the delicate chastity with which the love between 
Nala and Damayanti is depicted in the Mahabharata and the 
sultry erotics bordering on obscenity in Cantos XVIII-XX of the 
Naisadhacarita, which describe the love life of the newly 
wedded couple.’’: And yet it cannot be denied that Sriharsa is 
a master of language and metrics, an artist in the invention of 
elaborate plays on words and that he has many good ideas in 
his description of Nature. Sriharga also shows his philosophical 
Jearning and convinces us of his erudition in the Vedanta, 
Nyàya, Vaisesika, Buddhistic systems and the Carvaka. 
Sriharsa was the author, we know, of an abstruse dialectical 


Mukunda Bhatta, Ravideva (Jatāvabodhinī), Ramarsi, son of Vrddhavyāsa, Hariratna 
(Bālabodhinī), the Arthadīpikā, 

1 A complete edition with the commentary of Narayani was published ın the Nirnaya- 
sāgara Press, Bombay; W. Yates in his Asiatic Researches, Vol. 20, Part II, Calcutta, 
1889, p. 318 ff. has given an excellent Introduction to this work. The whole work bas been 
translated into English with critical notes from unpublished commentaries, appendices and 
vocabulary by Krspakünta Handiqui, Lahore, 1934. It bad no less than about two dozen 
commentaries, by Rājānaka Ananda, T$ānadeva, Udayanācārya, Gopīnātha (Hargahrdaya), 
Candupandita (written in the middle of the 15th century), Cáritravardhana Jinarāja, 
Narahari (Naisadhiyaprakasa), Nārāyaņa (Naigadhaprakāša), Bhagiratha, Bharatasena, 
Bhavadatts, Mathurānātba ukla, Mallinātha (Jīvūtu), Mahadeva Vidyāvāgīsa, Ramacan- 
dra Sega (Bhāvadyotanikā), Vaméivadana Sarman, Vidyāraņya Yogin, Vitvefvarācārya 
(Padavakydrthapanjika, quoted by Mallinātha in 1,5.118 and hence prior to him), and 
Srīdatta, Srīnātha ‘Naigadhaprakdéa) and Badānanda, 
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work on the Vedanta called the Khandanakhandakhadya. The 
Naigadhacarita was a source of delight to the scholarly pundits. 
But yet there is a tradition to which Winternitz refers in his 
History of Indian Literature. The tradition is to the effect 
that Sriharsa showed his work to his maternal uncle Mammata, 
the author of the Kāvyaprakāša. Mammata is said to have 
remarked after reading the book that had he read it before 
writing his Kdvyaprakaga, he would have found in one 
place the examples of dosa or faults of literary style and would 
have saved himself the trouble of hunting for it from book 
to book.’ 

Sriharsa was the son of Srihirapandita and Srīmāmalladevī, 
as is apparent from the concluding verse of each canto. In 
the concluding verse of the Khandanakhandakhadya, Srīharsa 
says that he belonged to the court of Jayantacandra of Kanya- 
kubja, as may be evident from his statement that he received 
two betel leaves from the king and had a seat assigned to him 
in the court. In that verse he also refers to his sweet kavya, 
the Naisadhacarita. From a land-grant it appears that 
Jayantacandra lived in 1165 A. D. This Jayantacandra was 
the grandson of Govindacandra, who is so renowned in the 
Hindi poems as Rājā Jayacānd whose daughter was carried off 
by the gallant Rai Pithorā of Ajmeer. He was known to the 
Mahammadan historians as the king of Benares, which was 
probably his capital. His territory extended from the borders 


1 This tradition is referred to by Hall in his preface to the edition of the Vāsavadattā. 
He quotes it from a Bengali pamphlet entitled Samskrta Bhāgā O Samskrtasáhitya- 
vigayaka Prastāva. But it has no historical validity. Anyhow, it represents one aspect 
of the opinion regarding Sriharga. 
2 gri-hargam kavi-rdja-raji-mukutdlamkdrahtrah sutam 
§ri-hirah suguve jitendriya-cayam mamalla-devi ca yam | 
tac-cintā-maņi-mantra-cintana-phale šrūgāra-bhangyā mahd- 
kāvye cāruņi naisadhiyacarite saryo'yam-adirgatah II 
3 támbüladeayamüsanam ca labhate yah kānyakubješvarāt 
yah sāksāt-kurute samādhigu para-brahma-pramodārņavam I 
yat-kāvyam madhu-varsi dhargita-parāstarkegu yasyoktayah 
éri-ériharga-kaveh krtih krti-mude tasyá'bhyudiyádiyam I 


19—1949B 
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of China to the province of Malwa. He was defeated by 
Sahabuddin about 1194 at Chandawar, in the Etawah district. 
His army was destroyed and he was also killed. Srībarga thus 
lived in the end of the 12th century A. D. In addition to the 
Khandanakhandakhadya, he is said to have written two other 
kāvyas called the Vijayaprašasti and the Gaudorvīšakulaprašasti. 
He quotes Vacaspati who lived in 976 A.D. He also quotes 
Udayana who lived in 984 A.D. So we may safely regard 
Sriharsa to belong to the 12th century A.D. Other works 
attributed to him are the Arnavavarnana, the Sivasaktisiddhi, 
the Sadhasdnkacampi, the Jévarübhisandhi, and the Sthairya- 
vicüranaprakarana. It seems from references in the Natsadha- 
carita that the Khandanakhaņdakhādya was written earlier 
than the Natsadhacarita. 

Tradition runs that his father was defeated by a scholar 
in a debate. He felt so insulted that he died out of grief. At the 
time of his death he told his son Sriharsa that unless he took 
revenge on behalf of his father by defeating his opponent in 
debate, his soul would not rest in peace. Sriharsa promised 
the same to his father and after long penances and adoration 
of Durga he received a special charm (cintāmaņimantra) and 
the gift of knowledge and wisdom. But after this he appeared 
so learned that nobody could understand his discussions and 
then he again adored Durgā to make his words intelligible. 
The goddess prescribed that he should take curd in the night 
and that thereby he would become more phlegmatic and duller 
and so be intelligible to others. That the story is partially 
true and that he offered penances to Durga, is inferable from 
references in the Naisadhacarita. The poet Krsņānanda not 
only wrote a commentary on the Naisadhacarita, but he also 
re-wrote the legend of Nala in an epic, the Sahrdayananda in 
15 cantos probably in the 18th century.” In the 15th century 


1 See Pandit Lakgmaņa Sastri Drávida's Introduction to the Khandanakhandakhadya 
3 Edited in the Kāvyamālā series, 82, 1892, 
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again, the poet Vāmanabhattabāņa (or Abhinavabhattabāņa) 
wrote the same legend in his Nalabhyudaya.' He was also the 
author of the Srigārabhūsaņa, the Pürvatiparinaya and the 
Vemabhūpālacarita. He imitated the prose style of Bhattabàna.? 
Vemabhūpāla, in whose court the poet Abhinavabana lived, was 
himself also a learned man and had written the Srigāradīpikā 
and the Sangitacintàmani. He was the ruler of the Trilinga 
country. From a copper plate, dated the 1448 in the name of 
the son of Vema, it is possible to determine the time of his 
father Annavema or Vemabhūpāla as being the first half of the 
15th century when tbe poet Abhinavabana lived. The style of 
the Nalabhyudaya is quite simple. 

We must now mention the name of the Kashmir poet 
Mankha and his book Srikanthacarita.’ It deals with the story 
of the destruction of the demon Tripura by Siva, but this is 
made only the occasion for the description of natural scenery in 
different seasons and the amusements of the court. In the 25th 
canto, of which we have a German translation, Mankha 


1 A fragment of 8 cantos of this poem has been edited in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, No. 8, 1918, by Ganapati Sastri. He is also the author of the Vemabhūpālacarita, 
a prose novel after the style of Harsacarita. Vema, the hero of this novel, was still living 
when Vā'nanabhattabāņa wrote, probably iu the first half of the 15th century. Cf. Ganapati 
Sastri’s [Introduction and Suali in G. 8. A. I., 26, 214. 

2 Thus he says at the commencement of Vemabhūpālacarita : 

banakavindradanye kāņāh khalu sarasa-gadya-sarantsu | 
iti jagati rūdham-ayašo vata sakulo vàmano'dhunà marsh ll 
kavirabhinava-bāņah kavyamatyadbhutartham 
bhuvanamohita-bhimir nāyako vemabhipah | 
tri-bhuvana-mahaniya-khyatimánegu yogah 
prakatayati na kegām paņditānām praharsam Il 
Again, at the end of the same work comes the passage :— 
sarvo-tkarsena  vartamānaļ  sāksāl.laksmī-samuccārgumāņa-jaya:šabdo višva» 
risvambharapāla-mauli-mūlā-makaranda-surabhita-caraņāravindo jayati višvādhi-kavibhāvo 
vema-bhipalah. 
See Introduction by Ganapati Sastri. 

3 This work with the commentary of Jonarāja (1417-1467 A.D.) was published in the 
Kāvyamālā series in 1887. The 25th Canto was transluted into German by Elizabeth 
Kreyenborg (Der XXV Gesang des Srikantha-caritam des Mankha, Ein beitrag zur 
altindischen literaturgeschichte. Diss. Münster 1. W. 1929. 
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describes how after finishing his poem he read it out to a 
number of pundits in the house of his brother Alamkāra, the 
minister of Jayasimha and takes this opportunity of describing 
a sabha of scholars. Mankha himself calls Ruyyaka the author 
of the Alamkārasarvasva, as his teacher.’ It is curious, how- 
ever, that Ruyyaka should quote in his Alamkdrasarvasva verses 
from the Srikanthacarita. Kane thinks that though Ruyyaka 
had in the beginning written a commentary on the Alamkāra- 
sarvasva, this commentary was retouched by Mankha and he 
probably introduces his own verses into it. For this reason, 
while Kumārasvāmī, Jagannātha and Jayaratha attribute the 
commentary (vrttt) to Ruyyaka himself, Samudrabandha, an 
author of the 18th century, attributes the commentary to 
Mankha. Mankha is sometimes called Mankhaka also and the 
Rajatarangini says that he was appointed minister for peace 
and war by king Jayasimha of Kashmir. Now, Jayasimha 
of Kashmir ruled in 1128-1142 A.D. and according to Bühler, 
Mankha's Srikanthacarita was written between 1135 and 
1145 A.D. 

Rajanaka Jayadratha wrote a religious epic called the 
Haracaritacintémani in 82 cantos He probably lived in the 
first quarter of the 13th century. His elder brother Jayaratha 
wrote a commentary on the Alamkdrasarvasva, called the 
Vimarsini, which was quoted and criticised by Jagannātha. 
His great-grand-father's brother was a minister of king Ucchala 
(1101-1111 A.D.) and his father Srügàra was a minister of Raja- 
raja or Rājadeva (1208-1226). In the Haracaritacintāmaņi, 
Jayadratha refers to the conquest of Prthvīrāja (Prthvirajavijaya) 
which event took place in 1198. We may therefore safely put 


1 See Srikanthacarita, XXV, 26-80. 
2 gāndbivigrahiko manikhskākhyo' larikārasodaraļ | 
sa mathasyābhavatprasthah $rikanthasya pratistbayā ll 
(Rájatarahgini, VIII, 8354,. 
Vide also Srikanthacarita III, 66. 
3 Published in Kāvyamālā, 61, 1897; see Bühler's Report, p.61.  Winternitz is 
mistaken ju calling the author Jayaratha, which should be Jayadratha. 
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Jayadratha in the last quarter of the 12th century and the first 
quarter of the 13th century. Jayadratha was a pupil of 
Sughatadatta, Siva and Sankhadhara. In addition to the 
Haracaritacintàmani he wrote the Alamkdravimarsini and the 
Alamkārodāharaņa. In the Haracaritacintāmaņi, | Jayadratha 
deals with the Siva legends and doctrines of the Kashmir 
Saivism. 

The Kathākautuka was written by Srivara probably in the 
15th century. It is an adaptation in 15 cantos of the Jami 
story “ Yusuf U Zuleikha "' in Persian. It glorifies Muhammad 
Shah who ascended the throne in 1481 A.D. and in whose 
reign Jami died. The story of Yusuf and Zuleikha is of 
Hebrew origin, which was the romantic theme of Jami. 
The amalgamation of this romantic Persian love lyric with 
the Indian Saiva faith is indeed interesting. The 15th Canto 
of the work is dedicated entirely to the praise of Siva.’ 
Srivara was a pupil of Jonarāja and in addition to the 
Kathākautuka he also wrote the Jinstarangini. The poet 
Bhānubhatta, also called Hari, wrote an epic called the 
Haihayendracarita dealing with the life of Kartaviryarjuna 
according to the Visnupurüma, on the model of Sriharga’s 
Naisadhacarita. He also wrote another historical poem called 
the Sambhurájacarita, Sambhurāja being the Maratha king 
Sambhājī, son of Sivaji. The work was complete in 1684 A.D.? 

We now pass on to Nilakantha Diksita who wrote a poem 
on the descent of Ganga to the world called the Gangāvataraņa ° 


1 See R. Schmidt, Das Kathākautukam des Srivara verglichen mit Dschāmīs Jusuf 
und Zuleikha, Kiel, 1898. Text also in the Kāvyamāla series, 72, 1901. On the Persian 
poetry sce P. Horn, Geschichte der Persischen Litteratur, 1901, p. 190 f. The epic Delārāma- 
kathāsāra by the Kashmiri poet R&janaka Bhatta Abladaka, published in the Kavyamala 
series, 77, 1902 (see Hertel, Jinakīrti's Geschichte von Pala und Gopála, pp. 61 ff.; 
185 f.). 

2 See Scherbatskoi Uber das Hathayendracarita des — Harikavi, in Memoires 
de l'Academie imp. des sciences de St. Petersburg, VIII Series, t. IV., No. 9, 1900; and 
P. K. Gode, in Ann. Bh. Inst. 16, 1985, p. 362 ff. 

3 Edited in the Kāvyamālā series, No. 76, 1902, 
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The poet is the son of Narayana Diksita, a nephew of Appaya 
Dīksita. He also wrote another work called the Sivalilarnava 
in 21 cantos, in which he describes the 64 sports or lild of Siva 
according to the Hālāsyamāhātmya of the Skandapurdna.’ 

A woman poetess called Madhuravāņī who was a court 
poetess of King Raghunātha of Tanjore, wrote the Ramayanasara 
dealing with the principal tale of the Ramayana in the 17th 
century.’ 

Two cantos of an epic ltājaprašasti by a poet Ranacchoda 
of the end of the 18th century has come down to us in an 
inscription.” Even as late as the end of the 18th and the 
beginning of the 19th century, Rūpanātha Upadhyaya wrote 
an epic called the Ramavijaya-mahakavya.* 


SANSKRIT DRAMA 


The Nātyašāstra of Bharata, probably a work of the 2nd 
or the 8rd century A.D., preserves a tradition that nàtya is the 
fifth Veda which men of all castes would enjoy and which was 
composed out of the elements of all four Vedas and that 
Visvakarmā built a play-house and instructed Bharata into the 
practice of the art. The gods Siva, Parvati and Visnu, all 
contributed their portions essential to the effective practice of 
this creation. Originally practised in Heaven, it was brought 
to earth in an imperfect condition by Bharata. All through 
the epochs the holiness of the Nātyašāstra and the Vedas has 
been preserved. 


1 Edited by Ganapati Sastri, TSS. No 4, 1909; Cakrakavi was the author of 
another epic called the Janakiparinaya edited in TSS No. 24, 1918. He was perhaps a 
contemporary of Nilakantha Diksita. 

2 Gee M. T. Narasimhienger, J.R.A.8., 1908, p. 168. 

3 See Kielhorn, Epigraphica Indica, Vol. V, Appendix No 821. 

4 Published with Introduction by Pandit Nārāyāņa Sāstri Khiste, edited by 
Gaņapatilāl Jhā, Benares, 1992. The Rāma epic Raghuviracarita, edited in T8S No. 57, 
1917, is by an unknown author in an unknowū period. The Bharatacarita dealing with 
the legend of Bharata, son of Dugyanta, by a poet Krsna. TSS No. 86, 1926, is also of 
an unknown period. 
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We cannot trace any drama in the Vedic literature. But 
there are many hints in the Vedas of the nature of dialogues.’ 
Thus, the story of Yama and Yami (R.V., X. 10), the dialogue 
between Purūravā and Urvašī (R.V ,X.95), that between Nema 
Bhargava and Indra (R.V., VIII. 100), between Agastya, 
Lopāmudrā and their son (R.V., I. 179), the debate between 
Indra, Indrani and Vrsākapi, Sarama and the Panis (R.V., X. 
108), and many other instances like that, illustrate the existence 
of dialogues in the Rgveda. Maxmiiller suggests in connection 
with his version of the Rgveda, I. 165 (SBE. XXXII, 182 f.) 
that the dialogue was repeated at sacrifices in honour of the 
Maruts or that two parties personating Indra and the Maruts 
enacting it. The suggestion was repeated by Lévi in his 
Le Thédtre Indien, Paris, 1890 (1.307 ff.), who further urged 
that since the séma hymns were sung, the art of music had 
developed in the Vedic age. We hear also of coquettish women 
in the Rgveda (1. 92.4), and the Atharva-veda (XII.1.41) tells 
us that men used to sing and dance in Vedic times. It is 
thus possible that there were dramatic spectacular shows of 
a religious character in the Vedic age. 

From this Prof. von Schroeder drew the elaborate theory 
that the drama developed in the Vedic atmosphere of dancing, 
singing, soma-drinking, out of the dialogues and monologues.” 

Hertel lent support to the view that the dialogues were like 
the Mystery Plays and the hymns, when they were sung by 
various persons, and had in them the seeds of drama.’ Hertel 
further seeks to discover a drama in the Suparnddhydya, a late 
chapter of the Vedic texts. A prototype of the old type of drama 
may be traced in the modern ' jatras ' of Bengal. 

It is indeed possible to discover dramatic elements in the 
Rgveda, but all the hymns of the Rgveda need not be ritualistic. 


1 Keith, J.R.A.S., 1911, 981 ff. 
2 Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda, 1908; V O J, XXII, 223 ff.; XXIIT,1 ff. , 270 f. 
3 V,0,J., XVIII. 59 f., 187 ff; XXIII, 273 ff.; XXIV,117 ff. Cf. Charpentier, 
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To try to find ritualistic explanations in all the hymns 
and to explain the origin of the drama in the rituals of the 
Rgveda, may certainly be regarded as a little over-straining the 
facts. In any case, sufficient arguments have not been 
brought forward in support of such a supposition.’ Again, 
Hertel’s suggestion that the dialogues of the Rgveda were always 
sung in accompaniment with dance, lacked confirmation in the 
Vedic ritualistic texts. It is also practically certain that while 
in the Sdma-veda hymns were as a rule always sung, not all the 
Rgveda texts could be sung. Mr. Hertel has hardly proved 
his case that the Suparnadhyaya represents a full-fledged 
drama. Windich, Oldenberg and Pischel think that Vedic 
hymns were originally associated with prose compositions which 
have not come down to us.^ The suggestion is that these hymns 
and dialogues were dramatic, Pischel explained the combination 
of prose and verse in Sanskrit drama as a legacy from these 
hymns.* Our Vedic traditions do not support such a view. 
The tales of Sunahgepha in the Aitareya Brahmana and the 
tale of Purūravas and Urvašī in the Satapatha Brāhmaņa are 
tales for explaining the ritual. It is therefore quite unsound 
to regard that Vedic texts at any time represented any form of 
the drama. No assumption of the dramatic nature of the hymns 
is at all necessary to explain the context, Prof. Geldner at one 
time supported Oldenberg’s view but later on regarded the hymns 
as ballads.* The use of prose and verse in Indian dramas does 
not necessitate the theory that this should have a Vedic ancestry. 
Drama requires prose and verse for songs. It is moreover well- 
known that the Hindus are very fond of verses and that verse- 
forms are used even in books.on law, astronomy, etc. 


l Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 18; Detailed objections against such overstraining of 
the Vedic hymns have been made by Keith (Ibid, p. 18 et seq !. 

š ZDMG., XXXVII, 54 ff.; XXXIX, 52 ff.; G.G.A., 1909, p. 66 ff.; G.N. 1911, 
p. 441 ff.; Zur Geschichte der altindischen Prosa (1917), p. 68 ff.; Das Mahābhārata, p. 21 ff. 

3 Keith has contradicted the theory in J.R.A.8., 1911, p.981 ff.; 1912, p. 429 ff ; 
Rgveda Brāhmaņas, p. 68 fi. 

4 Die indische Balladendichtung, 1913; G,M. Miller, The Popular Ballad, 1905. 
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It should be noted in this connection that the epithet drama 
‘can be given only in such cases where players act for giving 
pleasure. Even if there are imitative elements in some Vedic 
rituals, their intention being the production of magical effects, 
they cannot be as such regarded as dramas. In the Vedic ritual 
of the mahdvrata, there are certain operations symbolising the 
victory of the Aryans over the non-Aryans. Again, in certain 
ceremonies sex unions or approaches resembling sex union are 
used as symbols of fertility. Lut from this it may be hazardous 
to think that pantomimes or mimic plays existed among the 
people from which they crept into the Vedic rituals. We have 
nowhere the word nata or nātaka in the Vedic literature. The 
term šailūga is of course used, but there is no proof that that 
term denoted an actor. It might have denoted quite easily a 
musician or a singer, though in later literature the term is almost 
always used to denote a nata.’ 

We cannot, therefore, agree with Hillebrandt and Konow 
that the cases referred to above are instances of ritual-dramas 
and that they are borrowed from popular pantomimic plays. 

But the hymns of the Samaveda were sung and we 
have many instances of dancing as forming parts of the 
Vedic ceremonies. Thus at the mahdvrata, the maidens used 
to dance round the fire as a charm for causing rain and at 
the marriage ceremony matrons whose husbands were living, 
used to dance as a charm in order to make the marriage 
happy. Again, when a dead man was burnt, mourners 
moved round the vase containing the ashes and dancers 
were present who danced in accompaniment of music.’ 
Judging from these materials it is possible to hold that the 
atmosphere which could produce drama was already being 


1 Use of the term šailūga may be found in V.S., XXX 4; T.B., III. 4. 2. 
3 Über die Anfänge des indischen Dramas, Munich, 1914, p. 22; Das indische Drama 


Berlin, 1920, p. 42 ff. 
3 Caland, Die altindischen Todten und Bestattungsgebrduche, p. 138 f. 
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formed in the Vedic society. It is perfectly legitimate to 
surmise that these songs and dances were associated with the 
pantomimic gestures and postures. A little addition of prose 
and verse with a story behind it transforms it into a crude form 
of drama. Thus, it is reasonable to hold that though there were 
no actual dramas in the Vedic period, the surrounding and 
environment for the development of the drama was already being 
formed. Keith says, however, that unless the hymns of the 
Rgveda present us with real drama which is most implausible, 
we have not the slightest evidence that the essential synthesis 
of elements and the development of plot, which constituted the 
drama, were made in the Vedic age. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that it was through the use of epic 
recitations that the latent possibilities of drama were evoked and 
the literary form created. Oldenberg* admits the importance of 
the epic on the development of drama but Keith holds that but 
for epic recitation dramas could not have evolved. Keith 
further points out that the vast majority of the stanzas were not 
sung but were only recited. 

Admitting the importance of epic recitation, the present 
writer is of opinion that the prevalence of songs and dances had 
much to contribute to the development of the drama. According 
to Bharata it is the song, the music and the dance as well as the 
imitative acting of the actors that constitute the chief difference 
between dramas and kāvyas. The Daša-rūpaka defines drama 
or nātya as imitation of a situation (avasthānukrt?). 

Keith thinks that the drama developed out of the recitation 
of the epic poems, but he does not seem to adduce any plausible 
argument in his favour. The view as he states appears only as 
a conjecture. He points out that all those places where the 
words nata and nartaka are used in the Mahābhārata and the 
Ramayana, are such that we could easily take it in the sense of 


1 Die Literatur des alten Indien, p. 241, 
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a mimic or a dancer.’ It is only in the Harivamáa, written 
somewhere about the 2nd century A.D., that we hear of a 
drama made out of the story elements of the Ramayana. He 
then refers to some references to a much later period when the 
epics were recited, and he refers to a picture in Sanci,’ which 
may be dated before "the Christian era, in which we find a 
representation of a group of kathakas, who were reciting in 
accompaniment with music and dance. He further thinks that 
the term bhārata is an appellation of a comedian in the later 
texts, attesting the connection of the rhapsodes with the growth 
of the drama.” Keith derives the bhāts or the professional 
reciters from the word bhürata. He derives the term kusilava 
from Kuša and Lava of the Ramayana. Later on, by a sort of 
witticism, kušīlava came to refer to the bad morals of the actors.* 

Panini in IV. 3.110, 111 refers to the Nalasütra of Silalin 
and Kršāšva. The reference is made with regard to the 
derivation of the words šailālin and kršāšvin. The sūtras are: 
paragaryya-silalibhyain and karmanda-kršāšvādinīh. The words 
silālin and kršāšva get respectively the suffixes ņini and int to 
denote the natas of the Silālin and Krśāśva schools, the forms 
being šatlālino natāk, kršāšvino natal. In other cases, the 
adjectives would be šailālam and kāršāšvam. It implies that 
there were two kinds of Nata-sütra attributed to Silālin and 
Krgagva. The adherents were called saildlins and kršāšvins. 
The difficulty here is about the meaning of the word nata-sitra. 
Does nata mean a mere ‘dancer’ ora ‘dramatic player -? 
Panini’s date is fairly fixed as being the 4th or the 5th century 


! Hopkins,—The Great Epic of India, p. 55 ff.; Nātaka in Mbh. II 11.36 is considered 


as very late; J.R.A.S. 1908, p. 571; see Mahābhārata, XII. 140, 21; also XIII, 33.12; see 
Harivamša, II. 88 ff; see Ramayana Il. 67.15; also II. 69.3; also II. I. 27, where the word 
vyūmisraka is used to denote plays in mixed languages according to the commentator; 
sec also Hillebrandt. ZDMG., LXXII. 229 n. 1; see also Keith—The Sanskrit Drama, p. 29. 

2 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. IT, 94 ff. 

3 See Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, p. 30. 

4 See Konow, Das indische Drama, Berlin, p.9; Lévi, Le Thédtre Indien, Paris., 
1890, p. 51. On the nature of the rhapsodes, see Jacobi, Das Ramayana, p. 62 ff.; GGA, 
1899, p. 877 ff.; Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. 364. 
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B.C., and if nata means a ‘ dramatic actor ' then we could be 
sure of the existence of dramas in Pāņini's times.  Patafijali, 
the author of the Mahābhāsya, who lived probably in 150 
B.C., refers in his Commentary, to a poetical line referring to 
the killing of Kamsa by Vasudeva as an event of the past 
(jaghāna kamsam kila vāsudevah). . 

Again, in explaining Pāņini's sūtra, hetumati ca, III. 1. 
26., Patafijali raises in the Bhāsya, the question as to how to 
justify the causative suffix nic in such expressions as he makes 
Kamsa killed or makes Bali bound when Kamsa and Bali were 
respectively killed and bound long ago. He justifies the usage 
in the following manner :—He says the saubhikas (1.e., the 
teachers teaching the actors how to imitate the killing of Kamsa) 
demonstrate through the actor imitating Kamsa how they are 
to behave as Kamsa and be killed. So they do with reference to 
Bali and these are demonstrated before the public eyes. Then 
again, in pictures also scenes may be painted in which strokes 
are aimed and shown as cutting Kamsa. In the case of the 
granthikas also, though there is only a book in the hand and the 
audience before, he so describes the events that they appear to 
people almost in their objective external forms. Sometimes, 
however, there is a mixture of acting as well as recitations. 
The granthikas sometimes divided themselves into a few parties, 
one posing themselves as belonging to the side of Kamsa and 
the other as belonging to the party of Krsna and they painted 
themselves redand black. It should be noted that since the 
objective occurrence of the fight between Kamsa and Krsna was 
a matter of mental imposition, it was possible to describe the 
events in the present, past and future and it appears that 
Patafijali actually quotes phrases from some dramatic narration 
that existed in his time describing the killing of the king Kamsa 
as present, past and future (gaccha hanyate kamsah, gaccha 
ghanisyate kamsah, kim gatena hatah kamsak).' 


1 Mahābhāgya by Pataftiiali, III. 1.26. 
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Liiders and Keith seem to have misunderstood the situation 
by misinterpreting the meaning of the word saubhika and the 
function of the granthikas. The saubhikas did not before the 
eyes of the spectators actually carry out—naturally in appearance 
only—the killing of Kamsa and the binding of Dali; nor 
are the šaubhikas persons who explained to the audience shadow- 
pictures. The gaubhikas are the teachers who trained the actors 
in the matter of actual acting, or demonstrating how Kamsa 
is killed by Krsna or Bali is fettered. This demonstration 
is a visible demonstration by superintending over the acting 
of their disciples. The saubhikas are the prayojaka-kartā or 
the causative nominative, because they direct their disciples as 
to how they should actually show the killing of Kamsa before 
the public eye. Kaiyata gives the meaning of the word saubhika 
as—kamsānukāriņām natānām vyākhyānopādhyāyāh ; kamsānu- 
kārī natah sāmājikaih kamsabuddhyā parigrhītah kamso bhasye 
vivaksitah. This means that the šaubhtkas are the teachers for 
explaining to the natas how to imitate Kamsa, and it is the 
nata that imitates Kamsa and is regarded by the audience as 
Kamsa and it is such a Kamsa that has been referred to in the 
Bhāsya. The nata that plays the part of Vasudeva is made to 
imitate the actor, the real Vasudeva, in killing Kamsa. Thus, 
Nāgeša says in his Uddyota, tadrsenaiva vāsudevena. 

In our view, there were two schools of dancing and acting, 
one of Silàlin and the other of Krsisva. There were dramatic 
schools in which there were teachers who taught pupils the art 
of acting and dancing. These teachers were called saubhikas. 
Dancing itself in tableau forms sometimes attained the function 
of dramatic performance through speechless gestures. The 
gestures, the movements of the limbs, the postures, the various 
positions of fingers or of standing and sitting,—all came within 
the art of dancing as is well-evident from the Nātya-šāstra and 
the Visnu-dharmottara Purana. 

We must say that nàtya is defined in the Dašarūpaka as 
avasthānukrti or the imitation of situations, which need not 
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necessarily be vocal. Even a non-vocal pantomimic performance 
will be called a nàtya. A nātya is called a rüpaka because 
of the imposition of the characters of heroes upon the actor. 
Sometimes a dance with a mere song expressing a particular 
sentiment, forms the minimum requirements of a drama. Thus 
in the Mālavikāgnimitra, Mālavikā in the 2nd Act first sings a 
song and then expresses the sentiment of the song through 
dancing or acting (tato yathdrasamabhinayati). The Parivrājikā 
explains the symbolic aspect of the dance.' 

We next come to the meaning of the word granthika. The 
word granthika is used in the Bhüásya on Panini I.4.29, and 
III.1.26. The meaning of the word granthika in the Bhasya, 
III.1.26, is given by Kaiyata as being kathaka. As regards 
the word sabda-grantha-gadda in the phrase granthikesu katham 
yatra šabda-grantha-gaddamātram laksyate, the reading is gadda 
and not gadu as taken by Keith. At least, that is the reading 
that had been accepted by Nāgeša and gadda means ‘ crowd of 
men’ (manusya-sanghütak), as interpreted by Nāgeša. It 
appears from Nāgeša s interpretation that these granthikas 
explained the whole story from the beginning to the end; e.g., in 
the case of Kamsa, they described Kamsa's birth, his attainment 
of prosperity and destruction and thereby they made the im- 
pression of Kamsa so vivid that they were almost felt to be 
objectively present before the audience. It appeared to the 
audience through the impressive description of the granthikas 
that the whole episode appeared as if it were objectively enacted 
before them or as if the real Kamsa and Vasudeva were present 
before them. The text of the Bhāsya that follows, is rather a 
little obscure, but it appears that sometimes it was a mixed one 
(vyamis$rüsca dr$yante), i.e., the entertaining description of the 
granthika was supplemented by the actual acting of the people 


|! angairantar-nihita-vacanaih sücitah samyagarthah 
pāda-nyāso layamupagatas-tanmayatvam rasesu/ 
šākhāyonirmrdurabhinayas-.tadvikalpā-nuvrttau 
bhāvo bhàvam tudati vigayád riga-bandhah sa eva// 
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coloured black and red to denote respectively the party of Kamsa 
and the party of Krsna. The interpretation given by Keith is 
as follows:—'' They also, while relating the fortunes of their 
subjects from their birth to their death, make them real to the 
minds of their audience, for they divide themselves into two 
parties, one set adhering to Krsna, and one to Kamsa, and they adopt 
different colours, the adherents of Kamsa black, and those of 
Krsna red.”  Keith's reading of the texts also differs from ours. 
Keith’s reading is dtasca sato vyāmiśrā hi dršyante. In our 
reading of the text there is a full-stop after dtasca satah and in 
the next passage we have ca instead of ht. That this reading 
is correct, is apparent from Nāgeša s interpretation. After 
vyāmišrāšca, Nagega says ca hetau, i.e., the ca here gives the 
reason. The reason is that two parties are formed, one for 
Kamsa and the other for Krsna and that they make their parties 
impressive by dyeing them in different colours black and red. 
The meaning that has been given here, would be corroborated by 
a reference to the commentary of Helārāja on the Vakyapadiya 
III.7.5, which has been quoted in Kaiyata's commentary. 

The next question is with regard to the place where these 
performances were held and the further question as to whether 
they were purely pantomimic or whether there were actual 
dialogues in them. Keith says that this question cannot be 
decided. But here I should refer our readers to Patafijali’s 
Bhāsya on Panini, 1.4.29. The Bhāsya runs as follows :— 
ākhyāto'payoge/ upayoga iti kimartham/ natasya — érnoti, 
granthikasya  $rmoti| upayoga iti ucyamāne pi atra prapnoti/ 
ego pi hi upayogah/ ātašca upayogo yadārambhakā rangam 
gacchanti natasya šrosyāmak granthikasya šrosyāma 1t1/ 

Now, the phrase natasya érnoti means that one listens to 
what the nata says. People go to the ranga or stage with the 
definite purpose of listening to the vocal performance of the natas 
and granthikas. This settles the question that there was a stage 
when the natas and the granthikas played and that their 
performance included vocal speeches, Further evidence is 
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derived from the fact that Patafijali in his Bhāsya, 111.1.26, 
quotes specimens of prose utterances of these actors: gaccha 
hanyate kamsah, gaccha ghanisyate kamsah, kim gatena hatah 
kamsah. | 

We have therefore now the decisive evidence that by the 
2nd century B.C. there were actually the stage or the ranga 
where the natas imitated the actions of the legendary heroes and 
that their performances included prose speeches at least. If this 
is accepted, we may also infer that the Nata-sütras of Silalin 
and Kréàáva mentioned by Panini must have been written at a 
time when the performance of natas was very popular and since 
there were Nata-sütras, there must have been šaubhtkas for teach- 
ing the dramatic art. We therefore conclude that dramas were 
probably in existence in the 5th or 6th century B.C. 

We regret we are quite unable to agree with Prof, Keith's 
view regarding the origin of the Indian drama from any analogy 
of the vegetation ritual in which the outworn spirit of vegetation 
represented in Kamsa is destroyed. There is not only the Kamsa- 
vadha drama referred to by Patafijali but also the Bali-vandhana. 
Its analogy with the mahāvrata ceremony seems to us as entirely 
out of place verging on absurdity. Neither Kamsa is a Südra 
nor Krsna is a Vaisya. His statement that because victory 
lies with the Vaisya and defeat with the Südra we have no 
sorrow in Sanskrit drama, seems to us to be rather wild. We 
also fail to understand how the dramas Kamsa-vadha, Uru-bhanga 
and Bāla-carita support this theory. We also fail to understand 
how the religious origin of the drama can be adduced from the 
character of the vidisaka. His statement '' It would be absurd 
to ignore in this regard the dialogue between the Brahmin and 
the hetaera in the Mahavrata where the exchange of coarse abuse 
is intended as a fertility charm,’’ is itself absurd for two reasons; 
first of all, the supposition that the coarse abuse is intended as 
a fertility charm, is itself a wild conjecture; secondly, the 
vidūsaka in the Sanskrit drama does but seldom indulge in coarse 
abuse. The name vidisaka suggests nothing. The name 
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vidūsaka for the Fool in Sanskrit plays may simply imply that 
he always encouraged the king in his inappropriate love and 
adventures. 

We need not go in details into Prof. Keith’s treatment of 
the subject, for much of it seems to us quite out of place in 
proving his theory of the religious origin of the Sanskrit drama. 
Great legends of the past always had their appeal on the Indian 
mind, but some of our oldest dramas have no religious signifi- 
cance, e.g., the Cārudatta and the Svapnavāsavadattā of Bhāsa, 
Mrechakatikā of Sūdraka, the Vikramorvasi, the Mālavikā- 
gnimitra and the Abhijnānašakuntalā of Kālidāsa. We are 
prepared to admit that sometimes dramas were played on the 
occasion of religious festivities, but it cannot be proved that the 
dramas were played only or mostly at the time of religious 
festivities. On the other hand, the references to the Mahābhāsya 
quoted above do not reveal in the least the religious origin of 
the drama. But one fact remains that the Indians always 
regarded the drama to have a great educative value in which 
people of all classes would join. 

Professors Konow and Hillebrandt support the theory of 
the secular origin of the drama.’ They believe that though 
Vedic ceremonies may have their share, yet a popular mime 
existed. The existence of natas or nartakas is proved from the 
evidence of the Mahābhāsya and the Ramayana. Hillebrandt 
further thinks that a comedy is a natural expression of man's 
primitive life of pleasure. The simplicity of the Indian stage, 
the use of Sanskrit and the dialects of the classical drama, 
claimed as an evidence of the popular origin of the drama, the 
popular nature of the vidüsaka, the beginning of the drama with 
the sūtradhāra and the nati, his wife, are all regarded as 
evidence for the secular origin of the Indian drama. Prof. 
Konow thinks that we have even now the model of the old Indian 
drama in the yātrās and similar performances. Pischel goes 


1 TD, p. 42 ff. ; A.ID.. p. 22 ff, 
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in for the puppet play.' But nothing can be proved from the 
existence of the puppet-shows that they represent the origin of 
the Indian drama. Liiders’s view again that the saubhikas 
explained the tale of what is explained in pictures, is clearly 
impossible.* Liiders endeavoured to prove that the function of 
the faubhikas was to explain the shadow-plays, and he thought 
that these, united with the art of the old natas, explained the 
origin of the Indian drama. Konow suggests that the word rūpa 
in Agoka’s Edict No. 4 refers to some shadow-play. The word 
nepatkya meaning dress was termed into the word nepathya 
meaning dressing-room and it was supposed that the shadow-plays 
were explained from behind the curtain. Keith thinks that the 
early existence of the shadow drama as held by Pischel, cannot be 
proved. There are indced examples of chāyā-nātya, as in the 
case of the Dütàngada by Subhata in the 18th century and the 
Dharmābhyudaya of Meghaprabhācārya.* But it forms rather 
a very small part of the Indian drama. | 

In any case, the evidence adduced does not seem to be 
sufficient to prove the secular origin of the drama or its origin 
from puppet-plays or shadow-plays. 

Our own position in the matter is that secular pantomimic 
dances associated with songs were, in all probability, held mostly 
on religious occasions and with the growth of religious legends 
these were associated with plots drawn from those legends. We 
believe that since long before Panini the two terms kr$ā$vtn and 
šatlālin denoted two different schools of dancing and since also 
the art of dancing as we find in Bharata and later traditional 
works such as the Nātya-sūtra in Visnu-dharmottara-purana, 
various forms of gestures, postures, positions intended to express 
sentiments and to communicate them to others, included within it 
all the functions of a dramatic actor. The infiltration of legendary 


1 See Mahābhārata, IIT. 30. 23; V. 39.1. We have references to the puppet devices in 
the Kathā-saritesāgara and the Bāla-rāmāyaņa of Raja-éekhara. 

* See Hillebrandt, Z.D.M.G., LXXII, p. 230 f.; Winternitz, Z.D.M.G., LXXIV, 190 f, 

3 Z.D.M.G., LXXV., 69, 
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plots or symbolic plots must have taken place from very early 
times ; it would be impossible to distinguish therein the religious 
and the secular motive, both having interpenctrated into each 
other, into the production of the device of these performances at 
the time of religious festivities. 

We know also that at the time of Pataüjali the natas played 
on the stage with their wives called the nata-bhāryā or nati and 
that these natis took the parts of the wives or the objects of 
love of other natas playing the roles of different characters in 
different dramas and that they declared their love with relevant 
characters in proper speeches. The natas also wore different 
kinds of false hair and beard and dyed themselves as the occasion 
required, and they were generally persons amenable to senti- 
mental appeal. They also sang songs, danced and acted different 
parts, which they were called upon to play.’ 

We have further evidence that the science of drama existed, 
as distinguished from dancing and music, and that the teachers 
who taught these subjects to the courtesans and other persons, 
were paid out of the public revenue and we have the name nātya 
there along with nrtta—-a fact which definitely proves the 
existence of nātya as an art encouraged and recognised by the 
Government. There were also arrangements for higher teaching 
for the production of expert teachers of these subjects.” 

Our interpretation of the passage of the Mahābhāsya 
regarding the granthikas in III. 1. 26., viz., that two kinds of 


1 agāsīt natah—Mahābhāsya, II. 4. 77. 
rasiko natah—Ibid. V. 2. 95. 
vyaūjanāni punar-nata-bhāryāvad bhavanti tad yathā natānām strtyo raūga-gatā 
yo yah prechati kasya yüyam kasya yüyam-iti tam tam tava tavetyākul. evam vyaūjanāny- 
api yasya yasyā'cah karyamucyate tam tam bhajante | 
—lbid. VI. 1. 2. 
sarvakešī natah —Ibid. II. 1. 66. 

2 gita-vadya-pathya-nrtta-ndtyd-ksara-citra-vind-venu-mrdanga-paracittajnana gandha. 
mālya-samyūhana-sampādana-samvāhana vaisika-kalā-jūānāni-gaņikā-dāsī- rahgo-pajivinisca 
grahayato rāja-maņģalād.ājīvam kuryāt | gaņikā-putrān rango-pajivinasca mukhyan nigpā- 
dayeyuh sarva-talava-cardnamea | Arthaš$āstra, Chap. 48. 

— Gaņikādhyakga, Artha-sastra, II. 27. 
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demonstrations, one depending solely on the descriptive power of 
the granthikas and the other where the descriptive performance 
of the granthikas was supplemented by actors differently dyed, 
as distinguished from the interpretation of other scholars like 
Keith and Lüders, could be found to be irreproachable on two 
grounds: firstly, when we consider the meaning of the word 
vyāmišra and secondly, when we take the elaborate interpretation 
on it as given by Helā-rāja to explain Bhartrhari's Kārikā in the 
Vakyapadiya interpreting the same point.’ 

Moreover, that nātya existed in the time of Panini, is 
evident from the fact that he himself derived the word in his 
Rule IV. 3. 129, chandogaukthikayajnikabahvrcanatafinyah, i.e. 
the nātya is formed by the suffix “ya to the word nata. The 
suffix ñya is used in the sense of dharma, i.e., character and 


! In the Mahābhāsya III. 2.111. we have the passage ‘ vyāmišrāšca dréyante.’ 


The ca is interpreted by Kaiyata as meaning hetu or cause (ca hetau). In the reading 
given by Keith (vyāmtšrā hi dršyante) we have hiinstead of ca. But hi also means hetu 
thi hetāvavadhārane—Amarakoša). The meaning of the word vyāmišra will be evident 
on a reference to Pataiijali's own use of the same word in another context, in the Bhdsya to 
Panini, III, 2. 41, 

adya hyo’bhuksmahiti 24 adya ca hyasca abhuksmahiti vyamisre luheva yathà syāt | 
The lan is prescribed in anadyatana, but when adyatena and anadyatana both go 
together as in referring to my eating to-day and yesterday, that is when the eating of 
to-day and yesterday are combined, we bave vyāmišra. In such a case we have lun only. 

As regards our interpretation that in one case the granthikas themselves created the 
objective illusion of the appearance of 1 fight between Kamsa and Krsna occurring as if 
before the eyes of the audience, we quote the following passage from Helā-rāja's com- 
mentary, together with Bhartrhari's kārikā which gives also a philosophical ground for it :— 

sabdopahitarūpāmšca buddhervisayatam gatān | 
pratyaksamiva kamsadin sādhanatvena manyate |i 

tatra granthikah kathakāņata itt vrttirüpenaiva kamsavadhādyācaksgatel tatra ca 
prakrtirūpasyābhāvāt katham  pragojyaprayojakateamiti paryanuyogah | tatra parihāra 
uktah | te'pi hi tegāmutpattt prabhrtyāvināšād buddhiivyacaksanah santo buddhivisayan- 
prakāšayantīti cirakālātītatvāt kamsādīnām bahirasattvāt buddhigocaratayā sato vidya- 
mūnāmstān prakāšayanti sabdenāūvabhāsayantt | buddhipratibhasyeva hyakarah šabdārtho 
na vastvarthah | tatha ca kathakah Srotari kamsādyūkārapratyayajananāt buddhivasu- 
devena buddhikamsam ghātayatīti prayojakatvasamāropāt prayogopapattih | tathā hi katha- 
ko'tītašavdasāmarthyopaksayāt rūpavišegūn šrotrabuddhigocaramāpatitān savyāpārarūpān 
kamsādīn karmādisādhanatayā bhāsyakāro manyata iti buddhyavasthanibandhanah 
sddhanavyatahdarah siddhah | 

—Helirija’s commentary on Vakyapadiya, III. 7. 5. 
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habit and also the āmnāya or the traditional Scripture belonging 
to them. Thus, nātya means, according to Panini, the charac- 
ter and behaviour by virtue of which a mata is so called and 
also the dramatic science or scripture, the Nātya-šāstra. Roth 
and Bohtlingk give the meaning of the word nātya as tanz 
(dance), mimik (mimic), darstellung auf der būhne (performance 
upon the stage), schauspielerkunst (the science or art of stage 
performance). 

Again, the Kāma-sūtra of Vātsyayana is placed in the 2nd - 
century B.C. by Schmidt.” This work (I. 3. 16) refers to 
gītam, vadyam, nrtyam and nātakākhyāytkā-daršanam. Here 
music, dancing, songs and witnessing the performance of nātaka 
and ākhyāytkā referring probably to the performance of natas 
and granthikas, are mentioned as edifying and instructive. He 
further mentions that on specified days the Kušīlavas came from 
diferent temples and gave performance at the temple of 
Sarasvati. Those performances were called by him preksanakas. 
The festivities mentioned in I. 4. 42, are mostly spring festi- 
vities or seasonal festivities or religious festivities. We have 
also here the names and descriptions of pithamarda, vita and 
vidūsakas. Itis thus not true that the vtdūsakas are Fools who 
attended the courts of kings only. They are mere comedians, 
who made their livelihood by their witticisms and also by 
friendly advice. They were generally also well-versed in some art 
or other and were trusty. The pithamardas were generally well- 
versed in fine arts and came generally from distant places and 
often made their bread by being instructors to the courtesans. 
They were generally poverty-stricken fellows having no wife or 
children. The vitas were those who had a family and had many 
good qualities and who had spent all their riches in luxury and 
made their living through the courtesans and those who visited 
them. We have thus the evidence here that the vidūsaka, 
pithamarda and vita were real characters in social life in 


1 Beiträge zur Indischen Erotik, 38rd Edition, Berlin, 1922, p. 9. 
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the 2nd century B.C. and were not merely dramatic 
invention. 

There is an excellent literature in modern European langua- 
ges on Sanskrit dramas, which is well worth reading. There 
is, first of all, H. H. Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus, London, 1827 (Wilson's Works, Vols. 11 and 
12) ; out of this English translation the German translation was 
made called Theater der Hindus, 2 volumes, Weimar, 1828, 
1831; Sylvain Lévi, Le Théatre Indien, Paris, 1890; J. L. 
Klein, Geschichte des Dramas, 3 volumes, Leipzig, 1866; 
M. Schuyler, A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, New York, 
1906 (C. U. I. S., 3); R. Pischel, G.G.A., 1883, p. 1217ff. ; 
1891, p. 358 ff.; A. Barth, Revue Critique, 1892, p. 185 ff. ; 
(z, A. Grierson, Indian Antiquary, 23. p. 109 ff. ; A. Hillebrandt, 
Alt-Indien, p. 150 ff., and Uber die Amfánge des indischen 
Dramas (S. Bay. A., 1914, 4. Abh.) ; E. J. Rapson, in E.R.E., 
IV, 883 ff. ; Winternitz, Osterr. Monatschrift für den Orient, 41, 
1915, 173 ff.; H. Lüders, Die Saubhikas, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des indischen Dramas, S.B.A., 1916, 698 ff., and other 
works. 

Vamana thinks that of all forms of poetry or literary crea- 
tions, the dramatic form is the best, for it is like a picture, and 
like a picture it manifests things in their complete concrete- 
ness (Vàmana's Kāvyālunkāru 1.3.91). IX. Gottschall, in his 
Poetik II, p. 184 (Breslau, 1870) says that the drama is the 
flower of poetry as the union of epic and lyric elements is the 
spontaneous demonstration of life towards actual development. 
So Bharata also gives drama the most prominent place. 

It is probable that poetry in earlier times written in a 
balladic form, such as the satakas or the prasastis, could hardly 
be regarded as having any dramatic fulfilment. Under the 
circumstances, it is difficult to imagine how ballads could have 
been transformed into dramatic poetry. 

Winternitz refers to a letter written to him by Grierson, 
his collaborator, on the subject of Buddhist ākhyānas (dated the 
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9th and the 19th December, 1912), in which he draws attention 
to what he has written about the Rajasthani Kheyals, written in 
the Marwar dialect. These attractive folk-stories were clothed 
in the form of dialogues in verse or prose composition mixed 
with dialogues in verse. These were either recited by a person 
loudly or played upon the stage involving the introduction of a 
stage-manager. It had probably neither any scenery nor any 
division into Acts. From the literary point of view, these 
could be called ballads in the form of dramas. E. Schlagintweit 
in his India in Wort und Bild, II, p. 12, pictures the develop- 
ment of the Indian drama. K. Rāmavarmarāja writes in 
J. R. A. S., 1910, p. 687, about the manner in which even 
to-day dramas are acted in Malabar by the so-called Cakkyars, 
in demonstrating Purāņic stories with moral teachings and also 
the prabandhas and campūs. From the picture of these 
Malabar Brahmins, the Cakkyars, the successors of the Puranic 
sūtas, one realises how even to-day the difference between the 
dramatic performance and the epic recitations between the parts 
of the mimic actor and the reciting nata, is bridged over. We 
here understand the difference between the Sanskrit expressions, 
bhārata and kušīlava and also the sūtradhāra. 

There is also the theory that the drama evolved from the 
manner in which the Vedic texts were chanted. On this point, 
sec A. Hillebrandt, Die Sonnwendfeste in Altrindien, p. 43; also 
Vedische Mythologie. In post-Vedic times, there were festivities 
in honour of Indra in the rainy season and festivities throughout 
the year in honour of the gods, Krsna, Rama and Siva. On 
this point, see Haraprasāda Sastri, J.A.5.B., N.S. 5, 1909, 
351 ff., where he tries to trace the origin of the Indian drama 
to the festivity of Indradhvaja. See also Hopkins, Epic Mytho- 
logy, Grundriss, III, 1B, p. 125 ff. In the last mentioned 
work Hopkins gives us a description of the festivity of raising 
the banner of Indra, which probably took place in the end of 
the month of September. Bloch in Z.D.M.G., 62, 1908, 
p. 655 and L. V. Schroeder, in Mysterium und Mimus im 
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Rigveda, 17 ff., think that a great part of the origin 
of the Indian drama has to be attributed to the Saiva 
cult. On the doctrine of the influence of the Krsna cult on the 
origin of Indian drama, see Winternitz’s article on the Krsna 
Cult and its Contribution to Indian Drama, Z.D.M.G., 74, 
1920, 118 ff. On the conjecture of A. B. Keith on the subject, 
see, A. B. Keith, Z. D. M. G., 64, 1910, 534 ff. and J.R. A.S., 
1912, 411 ff. 

The cult of Krsna was often associated with some mimic 
dances. Winternitz gives a reference to the Visnu-purdna, 
V. 18, where the Rasa of Krsna with the Gopinis is described. 
He implies thereby that some kind of folk-dance and mimic must 
have been associated with the representation in the religious 
festivities associated with these. K. Th. Preuss, in Archive 
Jūr Anthropologie, 1904, p. 158 ff., refers to Mexican spring 
festivities as associated with mimic dance in ceremonial dramas. 
The shadow plays of Java have also a religious character 
(See W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 503 ff. and 
H. Bohatta, in Mitteilungen der Anthropolog. Ges. in Wien, 
1905, 278 ff.). About China, see W. Grube, Geschichte der 
Chinesischen Litteratur, p. 362 ff. and 396. About Japan, see 
K. Florenz, Geschichte der Japanischen Intteratur. About the 
subject in general, see W. Wundt, Volkerpsychologic, ILL and 
L. V. Schroeder. 

The origin of the Indian drama from dancing is well- 
imaginable from the names, nātaka, nata and nātya. Nata 
means a ‘ dancer,’ ndtya means ‘ mimic’ or ‘the art of specta- 
cular show’ and nūtaka means ‘ mimical show.’ The word 
nata is a Prakrt form of the Sanskrit root nri—' to dance.’ 
This view of Winternitz is somewhat modified if we refer to the 
meaning of nataka as given in the Natya darpaņa. There it is 
said that nātaka is so called because it makes the heart of the 
audience dance, and Abhinava-gupta says that nātaka is so called 
because it softens or bends down the mind. Though recitation 
of mere stories may also make the hearts of the people dance, 
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yet it is not so much as a play that is divided into Acts and 
enacted in association with music and dress, etc. (sce Nātya- 
darpaņa, G.O.S. p. 28). The meaning of nrita given in the 
Bhāva-prakāšana, G.O.S., p. 46, includes gestures and postures 
also particularly when associated with songs and music, whereas 
nartana means merely the ‘movements of the limbs.’! The 
Visnudharmottara-purüna regards painting as only a part of 
dancing—a fuller treatment of what is only statically shown= 
in painting. 

The mimic dance and the play consequential to it is an 
ingredient of the religious cults. The religious association is 
also evident from the nāndī. The nāndī is only a remnant of 
a longer religious ceremony which formed the pūrva-ranga, 
associated with music, recitation and dance, in honour of a 
particular God. The Nātya-darpaņa says that the nāndī refers 
to all that is to be performed in the pürva-ranga, some of which 
were of local nature or useless or not compulsory and hence 
they are not separately defined (Nātya-darpaņa, G. O. S., 
p. 193). Bharata’s Ndtya-sdstra, V. 119, prescribes an aya 
or sacrificial ceremonial of an auspicious nature, to be performed. 

Winternitz says that this religious motive explains the 
reason why in India the legends of gods and of the Buddha 
was so much utilised inthe composition of the kavya and the 
dramag, In popular religious feasts and holy places only 
those dramas were played which had a religious content. * 


l nata-karmaiva nàtyam syādīti naétya-vidam matam | 
karaņairangahāraišca nirvrttam nrttamucyate Il 
erttibhih sahitam gitam tathā vàdyàdibhiryutam | 
nartanam gatra-viksepamatramityucyate budhath |i 

2 On this point see the description of Bhavàis in Guzerat in H. H. Dhruva, in 

O. C. IX, London, 1, 305-307 ; the yātrās in Bengal (Nishikanta Chatterjee, Indische Essays, 
Zürich, 1883). We have also similar priestly performances in the Punjab (see R. C. Temple, 
Legends of the Punjab, Vol. 1, p. viii) In the Dasahara festivals the Rima legend is 
played in places ltke Ferozepure, etc. (R, C. Temple, Indian Antiquary, 10, 1881, 289). 
So also in the festivities associated with Kāli-pūjā, Durgá-pujà, Vāsantī-pūjā and the Hol, 
the legends of gods are demonstrated before the people in dramatic forms (see F. Rosen, 
Die Indarsabhā des Amanat. Neuindisches Singspiel., Leipzig, 1592). 


- 
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Winternitz' thus holds that as in the present time so in 
ancient times the religious ceremonies and festivities were 
associated with dramatic displays as is well evidenced by the 
games, nata, kušīlava and šatlūsa. 


Tre THEORY OF THE GREEK ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN DRAMA 


Some European scholars had held that the Indian drama 
had developed under the Greek influence. A. Weber had for 
the first time given expression to the supposition that the dramas 
played in the court of the Greek princes in Bactria, the Punjab 
and Guzrat, had inspired the origin of dramas in India.' 
E. Windisch has also sought to prove the influence of Greek 
drama on Indian drama.” Jacobi, Pischel, Schroeder and Lévi 
have long ago shown the weakness of the argument in favour 
of the Greek influence. There is hardly any proof that at that 
time any Greek drama was enacted in India. Chronologically 
also the influence of Greek dramas in the development of Indian 
dramas would not appear probable. The question assumed a new 
form in 1908, through the book of Hermann Reich, Der Mimus. 
Reich was writing a history of mimic. He traced it not only 
in the old classical Greek dramas but also all over the world 
and tried to prove that this mimic wandering from Greece also 
came to India. Reich tried to show the similarity of Greek 
mimic with Indian prakarana and repeated mostly the arguments 
of Windisch. The point arose about the drop-scene. Neither 
the Indians nor the Greeks had any drop-scene in the modern 


1 Ind, litteratur Geschichte, Berlin, 1876, p. 224 also Die Griechen in Indien 8. B. A., 
1890, 920 f. 

2 Der griechische Einfluss im indischen Drama, in O. C. V., Berlin, 1882; Th. Bloch, 
a pupil of Windisch believed in 1904 (Z. D. M G 58, 455 f.) that in some hole in Central 
India a Greek theatre could be discovered. But the archaeologista have with very good 
grounds spoken against the possibility of discovering any Greek theatre; see J. Burgess, 
Indian Antiquary, 94, 1905, 197 8, ; C. Glanneau, Revue Archéologique, 1904,142 f, ; 
V. Golonbew, Ostasiat. Zeitschrift. 8, 1914-15, 253 ff. Even go, one would be disappointed 
to find any reference to the difference that exists between Bharata’s Natya-sastra and the 
Poetics of Aristotle. (See Beiträge zur altindischen Rasalehre, Leipzig, 1913.) 
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sense of the term. The stage is separated from ‘the ante-room ; 
the drop-scene separated the back-room from the stage and this 
separated the nepathya. The Indian nepathya corresponded to 
the post-scenium of the Graeco-Roman Theatre. The drop-scene 
in Sanskrit is called yavanika, ! 

Another agreement between the Greek mimic and the Indian 
drama is to be found in the admixture of prose and verse and 
the introduction of the folk-dialect. The Indian sūtradhāra 
corresponded to the chief mimic in the Graeco-Roman type and 
we have also the wife of the sūtradhāra as in Greece. As the 
common people went to sce the mimic so also in old Greece 
disreputable people went to these places and the women mimics 
were courtesans there as well asin India. The mimic stage of 
Greece corresponded with that of India in its simplicity. The 


scenic apparatus was very little and simple and much depended 
on the imagination of the spectator or whatever could be 


expressed through gestures. Consequently, there is also a 
disorderly change of scenes without retrogression upon the unity 
of time and place.” There is some similarity also between the 
wit of the mimic and the vidūsaka. The only difference between 
the two is that while vidūsaka is a Brahmin the wit in Greek 
plays is either a slave or a peasant. Reich believed that the 
Roman mimic influenced by the Greek, spread over and 
influenced the mimic plays over the whole of Europe in the 
middle ages. It passed off from Italy to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth and from there had influenced the writings of 
Shakespeare and so he thinks that the agreement between 
Shakespearean and Indian dramas can be explained. ° 

1 The word yavanikā may be regarded to mean as coming from yavanas or the 
Persians. Pischel thought that the word yavanikā is oniy the sanskritising of the Prakrt 
word yavanikā (G. G. A., 1891, 354). We do not come across the word in Bhāsa. 

2 Bharata indeed says tbat one act should not contain events of more than a day, 
but the poets do not observe this rule. Often a number of acts is devoted to describe the 
event of a day and between one act and another many years may pass. (See A. V. W. 
Jackson, Time and Analysis of Sanskrit Plays, J. A. O. 8., 1897, 341 ff. ; 1900, 88 ff.) 


3 On this point, see Schroeder, I. L. C., 602 f; Reden und Aufsätze, p. 105; 
H. H. Wilson’s Works, Vol. XI, p. xii ; Reich, Der Mimus, 880 ff.; Klein, Geschichte 
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If Reich’s theory is correct, then the Indian dramatic 
writers were either directly influenced by the Greek mimic or the 
Indian plays were somehow influenced by the introduction of the 
mimic influence. Both may be possible. 

But on the other hand, it is possible that the Indians had 
invented the dramatic art before the Greeks and that Indian 
comedians had gone about quite independently of each other 
and had, thus, influenced the Greek mimic and this also 
explains the correspondence between Greek mimics and Sanskrit 
plays and also that between Shakespearean plays and the 
Sanskrit drama. 

Against the possibility of any foreign influence we may say 
that it is remarkable that in Indian drama as we find it the 
characters are peculiarly of Indian national type. When Indian 
astronomy and Indian sculpture let themselves to be influenced 
by Greek ideas the matter can be detected very easily. But in 
the development of the Indian drama we find essentially the 
Indian spirit and Indian life. As it now stands, the develop- 
ment of Indian drama seems to be quite independent of Greek 
influence. 

Again, Reich holds that his theory of transmission of the 
mimic from Greece to the whole of the world only indirectly 
affects the case of India. He has not given any direct evidence 
of the influence of Greek drama on the Indian. The chronologi- 
cal possibility does not seem to decide in favour of the influence 
of the Greek drama on the earlier Indian dramas. ' 


des Dramas, III, 87 ; A. V. W. Jackson, American Journal of Philology, 1898, 241 ff. ; 
W. A. Clouston, Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1890, p. 206. 

Another point of agreement between Indian and old English plays, as stated by 
Winternitz (History of Indian Literature, Vol TII, p. 177) is that the curtain had different 
colours—black in the case of serious plays, variegated in the case of comic ones, white in 
the case of erotic and red in the case of violent display as battle and wars. In old English 
plays also the curtain had different colours. 

1 Bee Pischel, 5. B. A., 1906, p. 502 ; G. G. A., 1891, p. 364 and D. L Z,, 1905, 
p. 541 ; see also his paper, Die Hetmat des Puppenspiels (Halle, 1900), in which Pischel 
tries to prove that the Indian drama arose from puppét-play and had developed from it and 
that it is in the puppet-play that we find the origin of the comic figure of the vidūgaka. The 
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The whole of the Vedas do not seem to give any secure 
proof for the existence of spectacular shows and the idea of 
literary dramas, though there may have existed in the East 
singers, mimic dances and dialogues. Panini refers to the 
Nata-sūtras which must have been a book of instruction for the 
dramatic art such as Bharata’s Vātya-sūtra, and which might 
have dealt with religious mimic dances.’ In Patafijali’s Mahā- 
bhāsya and in the epics Mahābhārata and Ramayana and in the 
text of the old Buddhistic literature, we hear much of recitations, 
singers and dances and leaders of plays. But we do not know 
of any literary drama of these types. ° 

It is only first in the Hart-vamsa and in the Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts of the lst century A. D. that we get evidence of 
actual literary dramas. These dramas seemed to be too good to 
be excluded and the Buddhists, therefore, imported them in their 
literature. We have a great enlightenment of the dramatic 
literature in the 1st century B.C. and the Ist century A.D. 
This was also the time of much Greek influence in India 


introduction of the sūtradhāra and the sthāpaka also points to the same direction (see Sankar 
P. Pandit, in hia edition of Vikramorvasiya, B. S. S., 1579, Notes p. 4 and O. C. 1X, London 
J], 813 f. But the puppet-play and its foul had his home in India and so also had tbe fool 
of Greek Mimus to be lead out of Indian puppet play to be conceived to be drawn away. 
It was right that the whole construction of Pischsl had not the advantage of drawing 
sympathetic attention of specialists. It had to be simply ‘gnored and so also the theory of 
shadow-play (Pischel, S. B. A, 1906, 482 ff. and Lüders, S. B. A., 1914, 698 ff ) 
1 Panini, 4, 3.110; see also Osterr. Monatsschrift. Orient, 41 1915, 180 f. 
2 On Pataüjali see Winternitz Z.D M.G., 1920, 118 ff. In the whole of the 
Mahābhāratā there is one passage in II. 11.36— 
nü[aka vividhāh kavyah kathà-khgàgika-karikàh | 
tatra tisthant: te punyah ge cānye quru-pijakah U 
The verse, however, does not occur in the South Indian recensions (Winternitz, 
J. R. A. 8, 1903, 571 f.) Inthe Ramayana, II, 69.4, we have the verses 


vādayanti tadà šāntim lāsayantyapi capare | 
nātakānyapare smāhur hūsyāni vividhāni ca | 

sa tair mahātmā bharatah sakhiblih priyabodhibhih | 
gosthīhāsyāni kurvadbhir na prahrsyata rāghavah 4 


But it is difficult to understand how the appellation of nātaka can suit the context. 
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and it was at this time that the Graeco-Buddhistic sculpture 
flourished.’ 


Sakas and the Sanskrit Drama 


Lévi held the view that Sanskrit rose to the position of 
a literary language more or less from the time that we find the 
use of Sanskrit in the inscriptions. The earliest Sanskrit 
inscription is that of Rudradāman in A.D. 150, or the Usabha- 
dāta s inscription of 124 A.D. This implies that the Sanskrit 
Drama flourished at the time of the Ksatrapas who had their 
capital in Ujjayini where so many Sanskrit writers of repute 
had flourished. The discovery of the dramatic fragments of 
Asvagtoya definitely repudiates the view. The arguments 
brought in favour do not seem to be sufficiently serious to deserve 
any criticism.” 


Buddhistic Dramas ° 


The first evidence of the existence of literary dramas in 
India has to be found in the Buddhistic Sanskrit literature. In 
the Avadàna-sataka there is a reference to a dancing girl Kuva- 
laya, who had attained the highest stage of holiness because she 
had the opportunity of showing honour to one of the earlier 
Buddhas in the Buddhistic drama (nātaka). The Lalita-vistara 
notes that Buddha had in his young days received instructions on 


! In one Buddhistic collection of dramatic fragments (Liiders, Bruchstücke buddhts- 
tischer Dramen) Buddha is introduced as appearing in his holy light but his halo of light 
bas a Greek tinge in it as Foucher has shown. It may also be noted that the story of king 
Udayana has in it 8 motive of a Trojan War,as has already appeared in Bhāsa's dramas. 
The resemblance of the Bhànas to the Greek mimologies has been pointed out by Lindeneau. 
The present editor is unable to subscribe to the view of Winternitz and other scholars that 
the Udayana story has a Greek motive init. The improbability of it would appear in our 
treatment of Guņādhya. We also cannot subscribe to the view that the Indian drama had 
ita first beginnings between 1st century D.C. to 1st century A.D. Our reasons will appear 
in our treatment of Kālidāsa and Bhasa. - 

2 See Keith's Sanskrit Drama. 
3 See Lévi, 319 ff. ; Winternitz, W.Z.K.M., 27, 1918, 89 f. 
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nitya.* There is also the story of Māra and Upagupta, from 
which dramatic elements can be restituted and elements of it can 
be drawn from Ašvaghosa's Sūtrālahkāra.” 

In 1911, H. Lüders found in a bundle of palm-leaves in 
Turfan three pages in Central Asian dialect which has been deci- 
phered as being a fragment of a drama of Aévaghosa called the 
Sariputra-prakarana or Sáradvati-putraprakarana.? The pages belong 
to the last Act of the piece and relates the story of Sáriputra and 
his friend Maudgalyayana as related in the Buddhist canon of 
Mahāpadma in the Vinaya-pilaka. The small remnant does not 
lead us very far regarding the worth and the general scheme of 
the drama but we can only understand that the dramatist Aáva- 
ghosa was not inferior to the A$vaghosa the writer of Kavya. 
It seems that the scheme 1s that of the classical drama. 

But the palm-leaf bundle contained two dramas together, 
which from paleographic evidence appeared to be manuscripts 
written in the Kusān times and both these probably were written 
by Agvaghoga. But the title page in the other drama is missing. 
It seems to be an allegorical drama in which buddhi, dhrti, kirti, 
are playing their parts as personages. Both these seem to belong 
to the 1st century A.D. We have here the Introduction to the 
Act, the Vidüsaka, the mixture of prose and verse and also of 
Sanskrit and Prākrt and Lüders has shown that the Prākrt here 
used is older than that of the classical dramas. 

After this first discovery, another bundle has been found in 
which there are two dramas in Tukhàrian dialect on the life of 
Buddha; It shows the influence on Indian drama of the Chinese 
theatre.‘ In classical Sanskrit there is no Buddhistic drama. 


1 In Avadāna, 75 (VIII. 6); Lalita vistara, XII. In Jātaka-mālā, 27.4. there is 
an allusion to rasa as was demonatrated in a drama by a good player. 

2 W.Z.K.M., 27,40. Winternitz thinks that A$vaghoga is the first Indian poet who 
was the author also of adrama. This statement is highly doubtful as would appear from 
our treatment of Kālidāsa and Bhāsa. 

3 See S.B.A , 1911, p. 388 ff. 

4 Lévi, J. A,, 1911, p. 10, Vol. 17, p. 189, 
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The drama Nāgānanda of Harsadeva cannot be regarded as being 
Buddhistic in character. We have got a Tibetan translation of 
the drama called the Lokānanda of Candragomin, the poet and 
the grammarian. 

I-Tsing says that Mahāsattva Candradāsa, a learned man in 
Eastern India, had composed a poetic song about the prince 
Visvantara, hitherto known as Sudāna, and people all sing and 
dance to it through five centuries in India.' In Burma also even 
to-day the story of Vessantara-jataka is played on the stage. In 
the Tibetan monasteries also Buddhist dramas find their place. 


Lyric Poetry 


We have already referred to the reputation of the Megha-dita, 
the earliest and the best lyric that the Sanskrit literature 
possesses. Manuscripts and commentaries diverge as regards the 
number of verses (from 110-120) and as regards their order. 
The commentator Mallinātha, who belonged probably to the 14th 
century, already regards some verses as praksipta or interpolated 
and also refers to some different readings. ^ Earlier than 
Mallinātha we have the commentator Daksinavarta-natha, and 
still earlier, Vallabha-deva. * The earliest form of text is what 


1 See Takakusu's 1-Tsing, p. 161; Lévi (B. E. F- E. O, 1903, 41 ff). For the date of 
Candragom'n, see Liebich, Das Datum Candragomin's und Kālidāsa's, Breslau, 1908, p. 9 ff. 

2 A verse by Mallinātha occurs in the Vijayansgara inscription of the year 1533-34 
(Fleet, in Indian Antiquary, 5, p. 20 note). Mallinàtha quotes the Vasanta-rājya, which 
was written about 1400 A.D. (See  Hultzsch, Prākrta-rūpāvatāra, edited, 1909, p. IV. 
Note). Whether the poet Mallinàtha as cited in Ballila’s Bhoja-prabandha, 10th century, 
Nirņayasāgara Press edition, verse No. 222 is identical with the commentator Mallinàtha, 
cannot be determined. 

3 See E. Hultzsch's edition of Māgha's Sisupála-vadha, German translation. Here he 
agrees with Pandit Durgā-prasād aod K. P. Parab (Kāvya-mālā series, Part I, page 101, 
Note), that the latter lived at the beginniug of the 10th century in Kashmir es he is identical 
with that Vallabha-deva whose grandson Kaiyata wrote a commentary on Ananda-vardhana’s 
Devi-fataka io the year 977. Pathak in bis edition, p. xvi ff., raised serious objections to 
this identification and has given good reasons for regarding Vailabha leva as being precedent 
to the year 1100 A.D. See J. Nobel, Foundations of Indian Poetry, p. 15 N ; and A.B. 
Keith in BSS, V, 1 1928, p. 31f. and 8. K. De in J.R.A.8., 1927, p. 472 N. and B.8,0,S, 
v, 3, 1929, p. 508, 
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is found in the Pāršvā-bhyudaya by Jinadāsa, who wrote his 
Samasyā-pūraņa poem in the 9th century. The text of the 
Megha-düta is embodied in the Parsvd-bhyudaya. According to 
this text the poem has 120 verses, whereas the Vidyullatà com- 
mentary, edited by R. V. Krishnamachariar, Srīrangam 1909, 
has only 110, Vallabha-deva 111, and Mallinātha 115 verses. ! 
We have also referred, in our section on Kālidāsa, to the 
number of imitations that was made regarding the Megha-dita. 
We now come to the Caurī-surata-paitcāšikā or the 50 Verses 
of clandestine amours, that is said to have been written by Bil- 
hana, who was a Kasmiri poet and lived in the court of a South 
Indian prince. The storf goes that Bilhana was secretly 
attached to the daughter of the king. Being discovered, he was 
sentenced to death and at the place of execution he composed 
these fifty verses full of voluptuous love experiences, each verse 
beginning with the phrase adyāpt tām.” It is said that the 
king was so much delighted to hear these verses referring 
to his daughter Vidya that he pardoned Bilhana and allowed 
him to marry his daughter.’ It is curious that there is 


1 flee J. Hertel, in G. G. A., 1912, 403 ff., who suggests that Kálidása's number was 
108; see also for criticism of the text Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 1913, 176 ff. and Hari Chand's 
Kalidasa, p. 238 ff. 

* The verses are also c illed the Caura-parcásikà or Cora-paūcāšat. Tt was sometimes 
supposed that the name of the author was Cora, but according to Bühler (Report 48 f. and 
Vikramánka-deva-carita, p. 24), there is hardly any doubt that Bilhana was the author of 
the poem. The text of the Middle Inlian recension has been edited by Bohlen, Berolini, 
1888, and Haeberlin, 227 ff. In the South Indian recension, which has been edited and 
translated by Ariel (J.A., 1848), as well as in the edition which appeared in the Kavyamala 
series, Part 13, 1908, pp. 145-69, the 50 stanzas form only an insertion in the short epic poem 
Bilhana.carita in which the legend of Bilhana's love for the princess is told, though differently 
in each of the two editions. The Kashmir recension of the Paficáfikà has been discussed 
with textual criticism, edited and translated by W. Solf, Kiel, 1886; see also Jacobi in 
Literaturblatt fiir orientalische Philologie, ITI, 63 and Winternitz in Osterr Monatss- 
chrift für den Orient, 12, 1886, 155 ff. 

3 This story, so far as the name of the princess is concerned, is found in the opening 
veree of the Caura-pattcāšikā : 

adyāpi tam kanaka-campaka-dama-gaurim 
phullā-ravinda-vadanām tanu-loma-rajim | 
supto-tthitām madana-vihval-dlasd-ngim 

vidyām pramáda-gunitàm-iva cintayāmi I 
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another khaņda-kāvya called the Vidyd-sundara which is a 
dialogue between a young princess and her lover. The lover 
persuaded the princess to allow him to spend the night with 
her. The princess told him that, if detected, he would be 
beheaded, but she ultimately agreed to his undaunted overtures. 
In the morning he was discovered and the king’s people took 
bim to the place of execution. When he was asked by them 
to pray to God at the last moment of his life, the lover, 
called Caura, was supposed to say as follows; but nothing 
follows. The following portion suits very well with the Caura- 
paficüsika as an Epilogue. The two seem to be the two parts 
of the same story. The style and the language are closely 
similar. Both are equally erotic and sexually inspired.” The 


These verses are capable of being interpreted also 88 an adoration to the goddess 
Kali. The word Vidya at the beginning of the 4th line means, on the one hand 
mahāvidyā or the goddess Kali and also refers to the name of the princess whom Bilhana 
loved. The legend forms a part of the poem in the edition by Ariel and in the 
Kāvyamālā and is also told by the commentator. The work has 8 number of com- 
mentaries, such as by Ganapati, Maheávara Pandita, Rama Tarkavagiéa, Radhakrgna, etc. 
In Ariel's edition the princess is called Yàmini-pürna-tilaká, daughter of the Paficala king 
Madao&-bhirama. In the Kāvyamālā edition, on the other hand, she is called Sadi-kala, 
Candra-kalā or Candra-lekhā, who is 8 daughter of king Vira-simha of Mahilà-pattana. 80 
we have in the Kāvyaimālā series the name of the Caura-paūcāšikā as Candra-lekhà-sakti- 
Bilhana-kavya. In a manuscript iron Guzerat, the beloved is a Caurā (?.e., Cauda or 
Cāpatkatā) princess. The commentator Ganapati regards this as a khanda-kdvya and 
thinks that a Brahmin Caura had a love intrigue with a princess, i.e., the proper theme of 
the poem was the love between a th ef and a princess. 

! The last verse of the Vidy4-sundara is as follows :— 
raja tanapi sevakān suvasanū-lankāra.bhūgī-krtān 
krivā ghnantu vipaksakam kharataram khadgam samānīgate | 
nitod tam bhavandd vahir-vilasitam rājā-tmajam sáhasam 
drstvà samsmara devatam iti tadāpyevam sa cauro vadat. Il 
The Bengali poet Bhārata-candra in the 18th century united the Vidyd-sundara and 
the Caura-paūcāšikā and formed one connected story and so also did Rāmaprasāda. 
Sundara is 8 prince of Kafici who goes to Burdwan and becomes attached to the daughter 
of the king of Burdwan. He used to send love epistles to her through symbols in flower- 
garlands and used to meet the princess through a tunnel, which he made between his house 
and that of the princess. Ultimately he was discovered and taken to the place of execution, 
` where he sang hymns of adoration to the goddess Kali. In Haeberlin’s edition Sundara is 
mentioned as the author of the Caura-paficāšikā. In MM. Haraprasād's Catalogue, VII, 
No. 5114, Caura is mentioned as the poet of the Vidyd-sundara. But in the Vidyd-sundara 
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text of the Caura-paficasikà is indeed all uncertain. Winternitz 
says that of the fifty verses only five have come down in all 
recensions.! 

We come now to the Aryd-saptasati written by Govardhana 
in the 11th century. He is a contemporary of Jayadeva. As 
he himself boasts in V.52, he adapted for the first time the style 
of poetry as love lyrics in Sanskrit which was previously current 
in Prakrt only. He evidently modelled his work on Hāla's 
Gāthā-saptašatī. Wach of the verses is a separate love-scene as 
in Hāla's book. Grierson points out that the Hindi poet 
Bihārīlāl composed his Sat'sai in the Hindi language after his 
model and Paramānanda wrote his Srūgāra-saptašatikā modelling 
it on Biharilal’s Sat'sai. The Āryā-saptašatī is inferior in 
poetic excellence to Hàla's work. 

Side by side with the love lyrics we have the religious 
hymns in the form of Satakas or centuries, such as the Candi- 
íataka of Bàna.? There are 102 verses in the sragdharā metre. 
It is the adoration of Candi as the Mahisa-mardini. 

Another poem dedicated to the Sun, like the Mayūra-sataka, 
is the Samba-paiicasika, also called the Puramdaditya-stotra and 
the Brahmāditya-stava, attributed to Samba, son of Krsna.‘ 


we nowhere find the name of Sundara. We find there the names Kumara and Caura. 
The Kashmir recension has two introductory verses, the second of which looks like the poet's 
farewell to life. In the Calcutta Kavya-samgraha edition also, in the 49th verse, the poet 
says that the only escape from the sorrow of his separation can be impending death. 

l See S. N. Tadpatrikar in Ann. Bh. Inst., 9, 1927-28, p. 18 ff. The Bilhuņa-paūcāšat- 
pratyuttara or Bhūpajā-jalpitam, recording the wailings of the princess Šu$i-kalā, is an 
imitation by a poet Bhüvara, which runs as a continuation of Bilhana's Caura-paficāštkā. 

2 Bee J.R.A.B., 1894, p. 110. 

3 Edited in the Kāvya-mālā, Part 4, 1 ff., with commentary; see Bühler, Indian 
Antiquary, 1, 1872, 111 ff; translated into English by Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems 
of Mayūra together with the text and translation of Bāņa's Candi-éataka, pp. 243-357, 

4 Edited with a commentary of Kgema-r&ia, in the Kāvyamālā series, 18, 1889, with 
another commentary by Sàmbasiva Sāstrī, TSS, No. 104, 1930; In the Varāha-purāņa, 
177, 40 ff. (Bibliotheca Indica edition, Cf. TSS. 104, Preface, p. 2) it is related that, 
guided by Krsna, Samba went to worship the Sun in Mathurā. There is also a Sāmbopa- 
purāņa dedicated tothe Sun-cult. 
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We come next to the Siva-mahimnah-stotra by Puspa-danta, 
a Gandharva. The story goes that Puspa-danta used to steal 
flowers from a king’s garden for worshipping Siva. The 
gardeners left scattered about some flowers with which Siva had 
been worshipped. The Gandharva unwittingly treaded over 
those flowers and lost his power of flying and was caught by 
the gardeners. He composed the verses in order to escape 
punishment from the king. The Mahimnah-stotra is popular 
among the Hindus. It has got over 20 commentaries. It is 
difficult to say anything about the author of the Stotra.’ 

Of the other hymns attributed to Sankara we have the 
Bhavānyastaka and the Ananda-lahari.” | 

There is another Ananda-lahari, also called Saundarya- 
laharī, a work of 108 verses of sikharini, the last one being in 
the vasanta-tilaka metre. It is really a stotra not in the praise 
of Siva but of Sakti. It is said that Siva can only function 


` 


t Mr. J.C -Glosh in C.O.J., 1, 1934, 324 ff. suggests that the author was the Jain 
Pupphs-yanta who was formerly a Saiva Brabmin, in the 10th century, but nothing can be 
made out merely frcm the similarity of names. Amorg its celebrated commentators, we 
bave the names of Šrīdhara-svāmī, Vopadeva and Madhusüdana Sarasvati. It has been 
translated by Avalon. There is a suggestion that Sankaracarya wrote 8 commentary on it. 
See MM. Harapraeāda's Cat, VIT, Nos. 5, 8, 3,—6606. A collection of 8 such hymns with 
English translation is included in S. Venkataramanan’s Select Works of Sri Sankara- 
cürga, Madras. A considerable number of hymns in minor works of Saükasrücárya has 
been published in the Works of Sankarācārya, Vol. IV, edited by Hari-raghunatha 
Bbagabat, Poona 1925 and the Byhat-stotra-ratnākara. 

? The former bas been translated by A. Hoefer, Sanskrit-Lesebuch, Berlin, 1849 ; sec 
also Ind. Gedichte, 11, 157 ff. The latter has been edited and translated into French by 
A. Troyer in J. A., 1841. The text has also been published in Haeberlin, 246 ff. It has 
been translated into English by Avalon with commentary, 2nd edition, Madras, 1924. 
Other bymns to Desi have been cdited in KM., Part IX, 1898. 114 ff., 140ff ; Part XI, 1896, 
1 ff; the Ambā-gtaka or Eight Stanzas to the Mother, with commentary, in KM., Part II, 
1886, 154 ft; the Paūca-stavī (Five Hymns to Durga by unknown authors) in KM., Part IIJ, 
pp. 9.31 Hymns addressed to Siva snd attributed to Sankara have been edited in 
Haeberlin, 496 f, ard in EM., Part VI, 1890,1 ff ; a hymn to Visnu in KM., Part IJ, 
1886, 1 ff. There are other works also which pass by the name of Ananda-lahari, such as 
the Ānanda-laharī-kāvya by Gopāla-kavi, the Ananda laharī-kāvya by Abhinava-nüràyan- 
endra Sarasvati. This Ananda-lahari-stotra in twenty sikhariņš verses was published in the 
Brhdt-stotra-ratnākara. 
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through the potency of Sakti.' It has no less than 25 commen- 
taries. Some of the most celebrated commentators are Appaya 
Dīkgita, Kavirāja, Jagannātha Paūcānana and Srikantha Bhatta. 

Later authors often assumed that Sankara was a follower 
of the Sakti cult. The confusion may have occurred from the 
fact that a Tantrik author Sankara existed in Bengal in the 
15th century.’ 

There is another work called Satpadī which is a hymn to 
Visņu-nārāyaņa which is attributed to Sankarācārya” This 
work consists of seven āryā stanzas and contains good poetry. 
A Satašlokī-gītā is attributed to Rāmānuja. 

There is another work called the Paficagati or Five-Hundred 
Verses which was written by Mika, contemporary of Sankara. But 
in the Kāvyamālā series, wherein it was printed in 1$88, Mika is 
said tq be a modern poet. But Krsņamācārya says that tradition 
would place him as a contemporary of Sankara. He is said to 
have been dumb originally and is said to have: got his speech from 
the Deity. Ananda-vardhana wrote Devī-šataka.* It is composed 
of 100 verses and is replete with all sorts of alankdras. Utpala- 
deva, the teacher of Abhinava-gupta, wrote in the beginning of 
the 10th century a book of twenty hymns to Siva. In the 14th 
century, Jagaddhara composed thirty-eight hymns in honour of 
Siva called the Stuti-kusumüárijali. | Utpaladeva is said to have 
been the son of Udayākara and disciple of Somānanda. He 


1 A verse from the Saundarya-lahari is quoted in  Vallabha-deva's Subhdsitd-vali 
ss being hy Sankara. 

2 See Sivaprasida Bhatlacarya’s article in T.H.Q., 1, 1925, p. 349, Notes; see also 
MM. Haraprneāda's Cat. VII, 5, 6,7, 9, where he says that the author of the Maņikarņikā- 
stoka is Gaudiya Sankaiācārja. But in the Bengali edition of the Maņikarņikā-gtaka, 
published in the Kāvya-samgraba, it is said to have becn composed by Gangādharā-kavi. 

3 See Minor Works of Sankardcaryu, p. 866; see also S. G. Kanhere, B.8.0.8., IV, 
1926, 301 ff. 

4 Edited in the Kāvyamāla series, 1808, with the commentary of Kayyata, written 
in A.D. 978 (Hultzsch, Kūlidāsa's Megha-dūta, p. ix). 

5 Edited with the commentary cf Kgema-rāja in Chowkbamba Sanskrit series, 
Benares 1902. 

6 Edited with commentary in the Kāvyamālā series, 1891. 
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lived in 930 A.D. and wrote the Ajada-pramātr-siddhi, the 
Igvara-pratyabhijid-sittra-vimarsini, the Parameša-stotrā-valī and 
the Spanda-pradīpikā. The Stotrā-valī contains twenty hymns 
to God Siva. 

The Mukunda-mālā * by Kulasekhara is worthy of notice. 
There were several Kerala kings of the name of Kulasekhara 
between the 9th and 12th centuries. In this connection, we 
must mention the name of Lilà-éuka or the Krsna-lilà-$uka, 
also called Bilva-mangala, whose Krsna-karnd-mrta is sung along 
with the songs of Jayadeva, the poet of the Gita-govinda.? The 
Krsņa-karņā-mrta or Krsņa-līlā-mrta has about 7 or 8 commen- 
taries.* It is said that the Krsna-karnd-mrta was brought by Sri- 
Caitanya (1485-1533 A.D.) from the South. The text, however, 
varies in the Southern and in the Bengal recensions. In the 
Southern text it consists of three sections, the number of „verses 
in each varying from 102 to 112, while the Bengal text gives 
only the first section containing 112 verses. Bilva-mangala s 


1 Edited in Haeberlin, 515 ff., 22 verses; the Kāvyamālā edition contains 34 verses; 
Barnett in his Cat., 521, refers to an edition with free paraphrase in Canarese and English 
translation edited by M. B. Srinivasa-Iyengar, Bangalore, 1907. A verse from it is found 
quoted in an inscription of Pagan, 13th century; sce Hultzsch, Epigraphia Indica, 7, 197. 
Mukunda-mālā has been quoted in the Sahitya Darpana; see Sivaprasala Bhattācārya, 
I.H.Q., 1925, 350; K. L. Pisharoti, I.H.Q., 7, 1931, 319 ff. Hultzsch holds that the 
reputation of the poem is due to the fuct that the author is the first of the Vaisnava 
Perurnāls. who actively patronised the Vaisnava faith to check Buddhism and Jainism in 
Kerala. Pisharoti thinks that he belonged to the middle of the 8th century, while 
K. G. S. Iyer, in I. H.Q., 7, 644 f., 651, 724 ff. and 731, places him in the 11th or the 12th 
century ; see Ganapati in TSS, 11, p. 4, and A. S. Ramnatha Iyer, in J.R.A.8., 1925, 272. 

2 The Srivanivilis Press publishes an edition of it with the commentary of Pāpayallaya 
Siri, Srirangam, with 3 asvdsas (chapters), consisting of. 107, 110 and 119 verses respect- 
ively. The Rādhāramaņa Press, Murshidabad, Bengal, published it in 1916, with the 
commentary of Krsņadās Kaviraja. Dr. De maintains (Ann. Bh. Inst., 16, 1935, 178 ff.) 
it with some justice that the original text consisted only of the first āśvāsa and that the 
other two chapters had been interpolated later on. Krsņadāsa Kavirāja utilises another 
shorter commentary by Caitanyadāsa (see De, l. c., 1786 and I.H.Q., 10, 1934, p. 315). 
An edition with Bengali metrical exposition, ete., Calcutta 1913, is mentioned by Barnett, 
Cat., 548. 

3 Some of the commentaries are: Karņānanda-Prakāšinī, Sdranga-rangada, Krsna. 
vallabhā by Gopála, by Pāpayallaya Būri, by Vrndāvana Dasa. by Krsnadasa Kavirüja, 
by Sankara. The work should be distinguished from the Krsņa-karņāmrta-mahārņava by 
Madhvācārya. 
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other works are the Krsna-bāla-caritra, the Krsņāhnika-kaumudī, 
the Govinda-stotra, the Bàla-krsna-kridà, the Bilvamangala-stotra. 
It is difficult to ascertain the date of Bilva-mangala. The poetess 
Ganga-devi in the 14th century in her Madhuri-vijaya (I, 12) 
praises the Krgnamrta-kavi immediately after Dandin and Bhava- 
bhūti (Wariyar, I.H.Q., 1931, 334 ff.). It has been suggested 
that Lila-suka, who is a commentator of one of Sankara’s works, 
refers to Padmācārya as his teacher. In that case he could be 
a contemporary of Padmapāda and must have lived in the 9th 
century A.D. It has been suggested by others that Lila-suka 
was the name of the writer who wrote the grammatical commen- 
tary Purusakāra at the end of the 12th or the 18th century.' 
It has also been suggested that the author of the Krsna-karņā- 
mrta also wrote the stotras, Abhinava-kaustubha-malaé and 
Dakstna-miirti-stava. 

The Kashmiri poet Lostaka of the 12th and the 18th 
century, wrote a Dīnā-krandana-stotra in 54 vasanta-tilaka 
verses.) Another Kashmiri poet Jagaddhara, son of Ratna- 
dhara, published in the [4th century a Stuti-kusumātijali 
consisting of 38 hymns in praise of Siva.’ 

A Siksüstaka of 8 verses is attributed to Sri Caitanya 
and hymns to Caitanya himself were written by Sārvabhauma 
Bhattācārya, whom Caitanya had converted.’ 

Ripa Gosvami wrote the Dūta-kāvyas to which reference has 
already been made. Sixty hymns to Krsņa are included in his 
Stava-mālā * about 1550 A.D. Rūpa Gosvāmī, brother of 


1 Seo 8. Paramesvara Iyer, as quoted by Wariyar. 


in TSS.,1, Introduction, p. 2 ff. 

? Edited in TSS, 1907. The Laghu-stuti, a hymn tothe goddess Bharati of uncertain 
date, has been published in TSS, 1917. 

3 Kāvyamālā, Part VI, p. 21 ff. 

4 Edited with the commentary of R&jánaka-ratnakaptha in the Kāvyamālā texte, 1691. 

5 See 8, K. De's Padyávali, p. 213 ff. and I. C., 1, 1934, 21 ff. 

6 Edited with the commentary of Jivadeva in Kāvyāmālā, 1908.  Jivadeva is probably 
Jiva Gosvàmi. A collection also contains the M ukunda-muktavali of an anonymous writer, 
published in the Kavyamala, Part IJ, 1886 157 ff, The India Office Cat., 1469, refers to 
Ripa as the author of the commentary, 


l.c., p. 881, and Ganapati Sastri 
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Sanàtana and Vallabha, son of Kumara and grandson of 
Mukunda, was a prolific writer in Sanskrit. He wrote no less 
than 32 works among which there are many stotras.! 

In the middle of the 16th century Madhusüdana Sarasvati, 
the celebrated Vedantist, wrote the Ananda-mandükini, adora- 
tion hymn to Krsna.^ Madhusūdana Sarasvati wrote also other 
hymns, dramas, kàvyas, commentaries and philosophical works. 
He was a pupil of Viáves$vara Sarasvati and Sridhara Sarasvati 
and a teacher of Purusottama Sarasvati. He is supposed to have 
been a native of Eastern Bengal.” 

In the middle of the 16th century, Sürya-deva wrote bis 
Rāmakrsņa-kāvya which can be read straight forwards and back- 
wards, yielding two different meanings, one relating to Rama 
and the other relating to Krsna. It consists of 38 verses.‘ 

A Kerala writer Nārāyaņa-bhatta completed towards the end 
of the 16th century the Nārāyanīya, a stotra in adoration of 
Narayana, which is also a kavya dealing with the subject-matter 
of the Bhagavata-purana.’ 


! Ujjvala-nilamani, Utkalikā-vallarī, Uddhava-dita, Upadesamrta, Kārpaņya- 
puūjikā, Gangā-gtoka,  Govindu-virudāvalī, Gaurdnga-sura-halpataru, Caitanyā-staka, 
Chando-stādašaka, Dána-keli-kaumudi, Nàtaka-candrikà, Padyā-vati, Paramārtha-sandarbha, 
Priti-sandarbha, Premendu-sāgara, Bhaktt-rasamrta-sindhu, Mathurad-mahima, Mukunda- 
muktā-ratnāvalī-stotra-tīkā, Yamunā-staka, Rasadmrta, Lahta-madhava-nàtaka, Vidagdha- 
mādhava-nūtaka (1549), Vildpu-kusumafjali, Vraja-vilàsastava, Siksū-dašaka, Samkyepa- 
mrta, Sādhana-paddhati, Stava-mālā, Hamsadūta-kāvya, Harināmā-mrta-vyākaraņa, 
Harekysņa-mahāmantrārtha-ntrūpaņa. 

3 Edited in the Pandit, N. S., 1, 493 ff. and Kāvyamālā, Part II, 1886, 188 ff. 

3 The following books are attributed to him: Advaita-siddhi, Advaita-ratna-rakgana, 
Ātma-bodha-tīkā, Ānanda-mandākini, Rgveda-jatddya-sta-vikrti-vivarana, Krgna-kutihala 
nüfaka,  Prasthāna-bheda, Bhakti-sdmanya-niripana,  Bhagavadgītā-gūdhārtha-dīpikā 
Bhagavad-bhakti-rasāyana, Bhagavata-purdnddyaslokatraya-vyakhyd, Bhagavata-purdna 
prathama-šloka-vyākhyā, Mahimnaļ stotra-(ikà, Rājūām pratibodhah, Vedu-stuti-tikā 
Vedānta.kalpa-latikā, Sāņdilya-sūtra-tīkā,  Sāstra-aiddhānta-leša-tīkā, Samksepa-4áriraka- 
süra-samgraha, Survavidyā-siddhānta-varņana, Siddhānta-tattva-vindu, Hari-lilāvyākhyā. 

4 Edited in Hueberlin, 463 ff, and Kāvyamālā, Part II, 1895, 147 ff. 

5 Edited with the commentary of Ganapati Sástri in TSS, 1912. On his life and 
works see Pisharoti, in I. H. Q., 1033, 22 ff. Heis very famous m the Kerala country and 
there his stotras are daily read like the Bhāgavata by pious persons, 
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In the 17th century, Ramabhadra Diksita wrote various 
hymns in kāvya style in which he sang the glory of Rāma's 
arrows in the Rama-cdpa-stava, the Rama-vana-stava and also a 
Varņamālā-stotra which was a simple hymn in the alphabetical 
order. In the same century Jagannàtha Pandita wrote his 
Laksmi-lahari,?? Ganga-lahari also called the Pīyūsa-laharī * and 
he also wrote the Sudhā-laharī.* 

Nilakantha Diksita, a teacher of Rāmabhadra, wrote a hymn 
called the Ananda-sdgara-stava.° 

Laksmaņācārya wrote a hymn in 50 verses called the 
Candi-kuca-paficasika, though it actually contains 88 verses.° 
Another semi-religious and semi-erotic poem was written by 
Sivadasa called the Bhiksātana-kāvya. It describes the feelings 
and actions of the female devotees of Siva when they go about 
as religious mendicants.” The author is quoted in many of 
the anthologies.” Among the  erotico-religious lyrics, the 
most famous is the Gita-govinda by.Jayadeva, the court-poet of 
Laksmanasena and son of Bhoja-deva of Kendubilva. The 
book has not only been famous in India for its melody but it 


1 The Kāvyamālā, 1894, 1897, 1903. Ramabhadra was a pupil of Nilakentha and was 
also a dramatist. He is supposed to have written a commentary on the Paribhāsā-vrtti of 
Sīradeva. 

3 Edited in Kāvyamālā, 1896, 104 ff. 

3 Jagannütha is said to have married a Mahammadan woman and was outcasted. 
At one time, sitting with his wife on the high bank of the Ganges, he was composing the 
verses of the Gangd-lahari. With the composition of each verse the Ganges was rising 
up and with tbe composition of the 58nd and the last verse the Ganges rose higher and higher 
until at last it reached him and his wife and washed away their sins. They were drowned and 
were never seen again. The Gangā-laharī is, however, famous all over India. See Vaidya's 
Introduction to his edition of the Bhāminī-vilāsa. Hymns to Gaügà are also ascribed t^ 
Valmiki, Kālidāsa and Sankara. The Amrta-lahari isa hymn to the Jamunā,—Kāvya- 
mālā, Part I, p. 99 ff; the Karund-lahari, edited in Kīvyamālā, Part IT, p. 55 ff, sings of 
the misery of human existence. 

4 Edited in the Kāvyamālā, Part I, 16 ff, 

5 Kāvyamālā, Part XI, 1896, 76 ff, 

6 Edited in the Kāvyamālā, Part IX, 1893, p. 80 ff. 

7 Aufrecht, in Z.D.M. G., 27, 12, 

8 Eggeling, India Office Cat., p. 1448 ff. 
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has also attained great celebrity amongst the European writers.’ 
There are many legends regarding Jayadeva. Some of these 
are recorded in the Bhakta-māla.* Jayadeva is said to have 
been an ascetic in young life and married, later on, Padmāvatī. 
The Gita-govinda describes in melodious verses, which can be 
sung, the amours of Krsna and Rādhā. Here and there bene- 
dictions are also inserted and in the concluding verse of each 
song the name of the poet is given. The Gita-govinda has no 
less than 30 commentaries.’ 


1 Editions: Gita-gorinda, Jayaderae poetae Indici drama lyricum. | Terlum......... 
recognotit......... interpretationem latinam adjecit, C, Lassen, Bonnae ad Rh. 1836. The 
Gita-govinda of Jayadeva with the commentaries Rasīka-priyā of King Kumbha and 
Rasa-manjari of MM. Sankara Misra Ed. by M. R. Telang and W. L. S. Panéikar, 3rd 
Ed. Bombay, 1910, NSP. An English translation by W. Jones already appeared in the 
year 1807 in the Asiatic Researches, 3, 184 ff. The last-named gave rise to the German 
rendering by F. H. v. Dalberg (Erfurt, 1802), F. Majer (in Asiat. Magazin, 11, 294 ff.) 
and A. W. Riemenschneider (Halle, 1818). A German version by f. Rückert (first made 
after a Calcutta print in 1829, and then remodelled according to Lassen's edition) appeared 
in the Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1, Gēttingen 1837, p. 128 ff. (with 
grammatical notes, p. 286 ff), also in Rtickert-Nachlese, T, 846 ft. ; in H. V. Glasenapp, 
Indische Liebeslyrik, pp. 114-175, also in Inselbucheri, No. 303. Translated into English 
by Edwin Arnold, London, 1875, into French, by H. Foucher, Paris, 1850, and by 
G. Courtillier (avec une preface de S. Lévi, Paris, 1904), into Dutch by B. Faddegon, 
Santpoort 1982. On the numerous commentaries on the Gita-govinda, Ind. Off. Cat., VII, 
p. 1454 ff., MM. Haraprasada, Cat., VIT, Nos. 5159-5170. See Pischel, HL, p. 19 ff; Keith, 
HSL, 190 ff ; 8. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, p. 56 ff. 

2 Bee Wiison's works, 1, 65 ff.; M. Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Litteratur Hindone 
et Hindoustanie. 2nd Edition, Paris, 1870, II, 69 ff; Trumpp in SBayA, 1879, I, 6 ff; 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, V,4 ff; M. Chakravarty in JASB, N. 8. 2, 
1906, 163 ff. (Legend from the Sanskrit Bhakta-māla by Candradatta). 

Rückert and Edwin Arnold arbitrarily omitted the religious accessories and thus gave 
a wrong perspective of the poems. The Indian editions and the French translation by 
Courtillier give the proper idea of the poem. 

3 These commentaries are by: Kamalākara (Ratnamālā), Kumbhakarna-mahendra 
(Rasika-priyā), Udayanācārya 'Bhāva-vibhāvinī), by Krgņa-datta, Krsna-disa, Gopāla 
(Artha-ratnávali),  Nārāyaņa-bhatta — (Pada.dyotint?), Caitanya-dāsa,  Nārāyaņa-dāsa 
(Sarvātiga-sundarī), Pītāmbara, Bhagavad.dāsa (Rasa.kadamba-kallolinī), Bhāvā-cārya, 
Mānānka, Rāma-tāraņa (Mādhurī), Rāmadat'a, Rūpaleva, (Sānanda-govinda), Laksmana- 
bhatta, Laksmana Sūri (Sruti-ratjinī), Banamālī Bhatta, Vitthala-diksita (Gīta-govinda- 
prathamāstapadī-vivrti), Viáveávara-bhatta (Sruti-rafijini), Sankara-mi$ra (Rasa-mafjars), 
Sali-natha, Sesaratn&ákara (Sāhitya-ratnākara), Srikanta-migra (Pada-bhāvārtha-candrikā), 
Sriharga, Hrdayābharaņa (Gita-govinda-tilakottama), Bala-bodhini and Vacana-mālikā. 
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The poem has been designated as a lyrical drama by Lassen 
and Schroeder and sometimes as a refined yātrā. But since the 
poet divided it into cantos he intended it to be treated as a 
kavya. The Gita-govinda is actually sung in many of the 
temples of Visnu by the temple girls in accompaniment with 
dancing. Thoughthe poem has an erotic form particularly to lay 
readers, to the devotees of Hari they do not excite any sex passion 
or idea but fill their minds with the splendour of the divine amour 
between Radha and Krsna. It is not so much an expression 
of the longing of the human soul symbolised in Radha and 
God symbolised in Krsna, but to a real Vaisnava it appears as 
the delineation of the transcendental amours of Radha and 
Krsna into which the devotee enters through religious sympathy 
and devotion. Goethe admired the poem even through the 
imperfect translation of Jones. Goethe had even expressed the 
intention to translate the poem himself.’ Winternitz makes 
the following remark about the Gita-govinda in his History of 
Indian Literature, Vol. IIL: "At the first glance it might seem 
as if, in the love lyric of the Indians in contrast to the love 
songs of other nations, the sensual element outweighed all 
else. It is true that it is very prominent in Indian love songs, 
often all too prominent for the Western taste —beautiful 
women are crushed by the weight of their breasts, their 
hips resembled elephants’ trunks, lovers tear garments from 
the bodies of their beloved in their passion, and there is 
often mentioned biting and scratching, but these lovers, 
both men and women, also pine away with longing and 
die for love. It is also true that the Indian lyric being a branch 
of the ornate court poetry attaches too much importance to form 
for Western taste and that very frequently it is nothing more 
than a witty sport. And yet not infrequently we find true and 
deep sentiment and inward feeling in the erotic as well as in the 
religious lyric. Moreover, a deep feeling for Nature is geniune 


l Goethes Werke, Jubiláumssusgabe, Vol. 37, p. 210 fi.; Brief-wechsel zwischen 
Schiller und Goethe, II, pp. 308, 309. 
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and unaffected in the Indian lyric as in Indian poetry in 
general.” ‘Thus, Goldstūcker also said: ‘* Deepest feeling for 
Nature has at all times been a characteristic trait of the Indian 
mind.'" 

The Indian stotra literature is indeed very large and it is 
impossible to give any complete idea of its extent and the hold 
that it had upon the religious life of the Hindus. Most religious 
persons of education would probably compose a stotra for himself 
and would recite other well-known stotrasin the morning, after 
bath and while taking bath, and at the time of religious prayers 
in the morning, mid-day and evening. It forms a daily routine 
of the religiously-minded Hindus. The various Manuscript 
Libraries in India contain many manuscripts of stotras. The 
Tanjore Manuscript Library alone contains 204 stotra works and 
some thousands of them would be available in the various Manu- 
script Libraries of India. 


AMARUSATAKA 


The poet Amaru, the author of this collection, number the 
exact of verses of which is indeed uncertain, is also called Amart 
and Amaruka. The collection has got a number of commentaries 
such as, Amaru-darpana, Rastka-saūjīvanī by Arjunavarman, 
Bhava-cintamani by Caturbhuja Misra and also by Kokasambhava, 
Nandalala, Ravicandra, Ramarudra, Vemabhipala, Sankaracarya, 
Hariharabhatta, and by Jfianananda Kaladharasena. ‘he last 
commentator explains the poems in a double sense, viz., from the 
side of love and of quietism. Arjunavarman’s commentary has 
been published in the Kavyamala series, which was probably 
written between 1215 and 1218 A.D. The reputation of Amaru- 
šataka is well evident from the traditional saying that each verse 
of Amaru is equal in value to 100 good works ekum-evā-maroh 
$lokah sat-prabandha-sataya ca. 


1 Allgemeine Betrachtungen über dus indische Naturgefühl in Alex. V, Humboldt, 
Kosmos, ll. 115 I 
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Though Anandavardhana first refers to Amaru-šataku about 
850 A.D. and Vāmana refers to Amaru’s slokas, none of 
them mention his name, and as the work varies largely from 
recension to recension, it is very difficult to locate Amaru’s date, 
as Dr. De has pointed out in the body of the text; and there 
is no wonder that slokas written by other persons had entered 
into the collection. We know nothing of his life. "There is 
a traditional story that when Sankara, the philosopher, was 
defeated in debate for his absence of knowledge in crotics, he 
entered the dead body of king Amaru and in that body he learnt 
everything about erotics and wrote the verses which pass by the 
name of Amaru-sataka. 

Ravicandra, author of the Kāmadā commentary, thought 
that it had a double meaning, an erotic and a religious one. 

It should be noted that wherever we find Satakas like 
Srigdra-sataka, Amaru-sataka and the like the number may be 
100, less or more, the word *' hundred’’ being used in the sense 
of ‘many’. | 

Friedrich Rickert has translated ¢8 verses of Amaru. 
Schroeder has also translated some selected poems of Amaru in 
Amaru-Mangoblüten, p. Vi ff. and Hertel in Indische Gedichte and 
Hans Lindach under the pseudonym ilermann Weller, in Jim Lande 
der Nymphden has given à picture of amorous life from Amaru, 
1908. The atmosphere created by Bēbtlingk, in Indischen 
Sprüchen, seems also to smell of Amaru. Schroeder has given a 
beautiful description of Amaru s verses in Reden und Aufsätze, 
1913, 158 ff. 

Assuming that the verses referred to by Anandavardhana 
are genuine verses of Amaru, we may suppose that Amaru had 
attained celebrity by the 8th century A.D. 


BHARTRHARI 


If we can assume that the text of the Srngdra-sdtaka 
as published in the Kāvya-samgraha series belongs to 
Bhartrhari it would not be injudicious to think 
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that the Vairagya-sataka might in all probability also belong 
to Bhartrhari: At least there need not be any objection on 
the score that the person writing on SrAgüra could not be 
expected to write on Vairāgya as well. In the 99th verse 
of Srngara-sataka of the Kāvya-samgraha series Bhartrhari 
says: “ When the ignorance produced by the movement of the 
darkness of sex-desire prevailed, the whole world was full of 
women for me. Now that with the effective collyrium of dis- 
crimination our eyes have attained their proper sight, I find the 
whole world full of Brahman.’’ In verses 19 and.20 also he 
thinks that there are two alternatives for the male, either to be an 
ascetic in the Himalayas or to be given to the charms of women— 
a fact which shows that his mind sometimes oscillated between 
the two poles. In verse 44 again, the poet feels and refers to the 
cloyment of amorous indulgence. Again, in 46, the poet refers 
to the two alternatives, either enjoyment or taking to an ascetic’s 
life (yauvanam và vanam và). He finds again, in 47, that women 
are extremely attractive and charming to him, yet they are the 
cause of all sorrow. In verses 73-92 he expressly manifests his 
disinclination towards women. In verses 94 et seq., he abuses 
those women who are trying to attract him though he had 
already made up his mind to turn an ascetic. Moreover, verse 
15 of the Vairdgya-sataka reminds one of verse 78 of the 
Srhgāra-šataka. In verse 42 ct. seq., even inspite of his 
disinclination to worldly joys, amours with women are still 
considered by him as having a value worthy of this life. 

It seems however doubtful whether the Nitt-sataka is 
actually the work of Bhartrhari, the author of the Srngàra and the 
Vairagya-sataka. The tone seems to be entirely different and the 
style is also different. There are a few verses also in the edition 
published in the Kavya-samgraha series which may be traced to 
the Pafica-lantra, But the name Bhartrhari is not associated 
with any of the Satakas in the verses. It is only in conclusion of 
the Verses that the name of Bhartrhari occurs and not in the 
body of the book. 
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We know that the grammarian Bhartrhari wrote a com- 
mentary on Patafjali's Mahābhāsya and also a philosophy of 
grammar called the Vakya-padiya. The Chinese pilgrim I-Tsing 
refers to a learned Bhartrhari who was a true supporter of 
Buddhism and was well-known throughout India and died forty 
years before I-Tsing came. I-Tsing wrote in 691, so this 
Bhartrhari must have died in 651. I-Tsing does not say anything 
about the identity of the grammarian and writer of the Vākya- 
padiya. But he tells us a remarkable story about him; he says that 
this Bhartrhari seven times became an ascetic and seven times 
became a householder. I-Tsing also refers to a verse in which 
Bhartrhari says that he is unable to cut asunder the bonds of 
the world. Max Miiller has on this ground identified the 
grammarian and the poet. But certainly we cannot arrive at 
such a conclusion from the statement of I-Tsing. It is also 
surprising that though we have the name Bhartrhari we should 
know nothing of the Bhartrhari of whom reference has been 
made by I-Tsing. Bhartrhari of the Satakas is not a Buddhist 
but a Saiva in the Vedantist sense. It is possible to recognise 
Bhartrhari as being first a poet then a saint of the Saiva type 
but it requires a long stretch of imagination to regard him as 
having turned a Buddhist.’ 

I-Tsing says that Patarjah the grammarian had written a 
grammatical work called Cirn? in which he analysed the sūtras 
of Panini and illustrated the veriti clearing up many difficulties. 
We know that the name of the Mahābhāsya is Cūrņī and it is by 
this name that Induraja quotes the Mahabhàsya in his commen- 
tary on Udbhatālamkāra. Then I-Tsing speaks of the Bhartrhari- 
šāstra as the commentary on the Ciürni. He says that in. this 
work Bhartrhari deals with the principles of human life and 
the grammatical science and also relates the reasons of the rise 
and decline of many families. The author was intimately 


! K.B. Pathak in J.B.R.A.S , 1898. 341 ff , thinks that the grammarian Bhartrhari 
was in all probability a Buddhist. In such a case of course the writer of the Satakas will be 
different from the grammarian. 
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acquainted with the doctrine of sole knowledge (Vīdyāmātra) and 
had skilfully discussed about the hetu and udàáharana. This 
scholar was famous throughout the five parts of India and his 
excellence was known everywhere. He believed deeply in the 
three jewels and diligently meditated on the two-fold nothingness 
(that of atman and dharma). Having desired to embrace the 
excellent law, he became a homeless priest, but overcome by 
worldly desires he returned to the laity. He became seven 
times a priest and seven times returned to the laity. Unless one 
believes in the truth of cause and effect one cannot act 
strenuously. Bhartrhari is said to have written a verse of self- 
reproach to the following effect: “° Through the enticement of 
the world [ return to the lady, being free from secular pleasures, 
again I wear the priestly cloak. How do these two impulses play 
with me as a child!"  I-Tsing further says: ‘‘It is forty years 
since his death (A.D. 651-652).”’ 

According to I-Tsing, Bhartrhari is supposed to have 
written another work called the Vākya-padīya. It is supposed 
to be a book by Bhartrhari on the inference supported by the 
authority of the sacred teaching and on inductive argument. 

Now, if we are to believe in the testimony of I-Tsing, which 
is extremely definite with regird to Bhartrhari the author of the 
Vakya-padiya and if we accept the story he relates about Bhartr- 
hari, it is not unlikely that the Bhartrhari of the Srūgāra and the 
Vairagya-Satakas who reveals in him two master passions, which 
are extremely opposite to each other, viz., passion for 
women and passion for being a recluse, is identical with the 
writer of the Vākya-padīya. Bhartrhari’s work on the Mahā- 
bhasya is now lost to us. We are therefore unable at the 
present moment to say anything about the truthor error of 
I-Tsing's remark about this work. But if we ignore the testi- 
mony of I-Tsing we should be most unwilling to believe that the 
Bhartrhari of the Satakas is identical with the Bhartrhari of the 
Vākya-padīya. Not only the Satakas do not seem to contain any 
similarity with Valya-padiya so far as style, language or manner 
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of speech are concerned, but there is not the slightest sign in the 
Satakas which may lead us to think that the writer was an expert 
in grammar. The monism of the Vakya-padiya does not seem 
to be in any way a Saiva doctrine. Far less could we trace any- 
thing of Buddhism either in the writer of the Satakas or in the 
writer of the Vakya-padiya. They on the other hand seem to be 
quite antagonistic to Buddhism. If the testimony of I-Tsing is 
to be believed then we have to assume that Bhartrhari lived in 
the middle of the 7th century and though I-Tsing does not say 
that Bhartrhari was a poet, it would not be very far wrong to 
suppose that the Bhartrhari of the šatakas is identical with the 
Bhartrhari of the Vākya-padīya. 


GNOMIC POETRY 


Some moral stanzas are found in R V. and in fairly large 
numbers in the Aitareya Brahmana, the Upanisads and the 
Mahabharata. Dhammapada and the Gita are also full of such 
maxims. That rich store-house of stories, the Paūcatantra, 
may also be regarded as a great store-house of wise maxims, 
There are many collections of such wise sayings, particularly 
those which were useful for a successful career and individual 
well-being, such as, Raja-niti-samuccaya, Canakya-niti, Canakya- 
rājanīti, Vrddha-Cāņakya and Laghu-Canakya. See also, in this 
connection, O, Kressler, Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit, 1907. 
There are Tibetan and Arabic versions of these also (SBA, 1895, 
p. 275 and Zachariae WZKM, xxvii, 182 ff; for Galanos’ 
source, see Bolling, JAOS, xli, 49 ff.). We do not exactly 
know the source of the collections that go by the name of 
Canakya. As Keith says, its contents deal with general rules 
for the conduct of life for intercourse among men, general 
reflections on richness and poverty, on fate and human effort and 
on a variety of religious and ethical topics; as also, as we find 
in the Subhdsitas and animal stories of the Hitopadega, on the 
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relation. between master and his servants, the king and his 
ministers, different kinds of difficult situations, the character of 
women and the like. There are also many  antithetic 
expressions. 

We have also the Niti-éataka of Bhartrhari. Under 
Sankara-varman (883-902) of Kashmir, we have the Bhallata- 
kavi and his Bhallata-sataka. We have also another work 
by Silhana, the Kashmirian poet, who was an admirer of 
Bhartrhari and also borrows from the Nāgānanda of Harga. 
As the Sadukti-karnamrta of 1205 quotes from him, he must 
have been anterior to it. Pischel thinks that Silhana is a 
mistake for Bilhana. Silhana’s book has been edited by K. 
Schönfeld, Leipzig, 1910 (also see Keith, JRAS, 1911, p. 257 
ff.). We have discussed Bilhana separately. Sambhu, who 
lived under Harsa of Kashmir (1089-1101), wrote a work 
called Anyokti-muktā-latā-šataka, published in the Kavyamala 
series, in 108 verses. His Rajendra-karnapira, in praise of 
Harga is cited by  Vallabha-deva. We have the Drstānta- 
Sataka of Kusuma-deva, of unknown date, published in 
the Kavya-samgraha series by Jīvānanda. The Drstānta-šataka 
consists of 100 verses. In each verse we have the instruction 
in the first line and simile in the second line. The Bhāva-šataka 
of Nagaraja and the Upadeša-šataka of Gumāni, are worth 
referring to in this connection. The Mugdhopadeša of Jalhana 
of the first half of the 12th century is another excellent work. 
Somapāla was the king of Kashmir at his time. It is a work 
on good conduct and contains 65 verses. We must also 
mention Sudaršana-šataka by Srī-kuru-nārāyaņa-kavi (published 
in the Kavyamālā series), Subhasitanivi by the celebrated Venkat- 
acarya of the 14th century, in 12 chapters (published in the 
Kāvyamālā series), «Anyopadeša-šataka by Madhusūdana-kavi, 
son of Padmanābha, Sāntt-vilāsa«—by Nilakantha-Diksita son of 
Narayana and grandson of the brother of Appaya-Diksita 
(Kāvyamālā series), Darpa-dalana—by Ksemendra—in 7 
chapters, 619 verses, 
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The Sabhü-rafjana-éataka is another work of the same 
description, of 105 verses, by Nilakantha Diksita; Sevya-sevak- 
opadeša by Ksemendra; so also Cāru-caryā of Kgemendra, of 100 
verses ; Caturvarga-samgraha by Ksemendra, in 4 chapters, of 
111 verses. Kali-vidambana is an excellent work by Nilakantha 
Diksita, in which he describes the weakness and wickedness in 
various professions of life. It is extremely amusing that Srngara- 
vairāgya-tarahgiņī by Somaprabhācārya, in 46 verses, can be 
interpreted both on the side of love and on the side of renun- 
ciation. We have the Sahrdaya-līlā of Rajanaka Ruyyaka ; Sudha- 
lahari by Jagannatha-pandita; Kalā-vilāsa of Ksemendra is a work 
in 10 chapters, in which he deals with dambha, lobha, kama, 
courtesans, the kayastha, pride, songsters, goldsmith and various 
kinds of swindlers through stories and also in the 10th chapter 
instructs us about proper behaviour. We have again Pràm- 
ābharaņa by Jagannātha, containing 53 verses and Amrta-lahari 
also by the same author. Appaya Diksita also wrote a Vatrāgya- 
Sataka. 

Among the didactic works we must mention Santi-deva’s 
Bodhi-caryāvatāra, as also the Stksā-samuccaya. We have 
also the Sata-sloki attributed to Sankara. It contains 101 
Sragdharā verses. Keith refers to the SrAgüra-jfiána-mirnaya 
(edited by J. M. Grandjean, AMG. X, 477 ff.) which gives a 
contest between the claims of loveand of knowledge, the claims of 
love being espoused by Rambhā and those of philosophy by. Suka. 
We are reminded of a similar struggle between love and renuncia- 
tion in Bhartrhari's Vairdgya-Sataka.* We have a work on 
pornography called the Kuttani-mata by Damodara-gupta, minister 
of Jayā-pīda of Kashmir (778-813). Damodara-gupta is referred 
to by Kalhana as a poet and Mammata and Ruyyaka quote 
verses from him. The work has been published with a 


1 Cf. Spngdra-sataka, 19 :— 
mūtsaryam-utsārya vicdrya kārgam āryāh samaryādam-idam vadantu | 
sevyd nitamvā kimu bhūdharāņām uta smara-smera-vildsininam | 
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commentary called Rasa-dipika by the Guzerati Printing Press, 
1924. Itis also called Sambhali-mata. The poet vividly describes 
through the mouth of a procuress by name Vikarala, the various 
cunning arts, wiles and devices, which are resorted to by 
courtesans to decoy and lead guileless, simple and weak-minded 
youngmen to ruin. He wrote the work, as he says in the last 
verse, to help people from being cheated by wicked women, 
rogues and procuresses. The story’ is: that a dancing girl 
named Mālatī, who lived in Benares, being unable to attract 
lovers to herself seeks the advice of an old procuress called 
Vikarālā. Vikarālā succeeds in attracting the son of a king's 
high official, called Cintàmani. This she does by narrating the 
story of Hāralatā to Cintamani. She also advises Mālatī to 
behave like Maūjarī for ensnaring the youngmen and she relates 
the story of Mālatī. 

Another work worthy of reference is the Nitw-mafijari of 
Dyà Dviveda (1494) which illustrates about 200 verses of maxims 
by tales culled from Sàyana's commentary on the Hg-veda. * The 
Subhdsita-ratna-sandoha written about 994, and Dharma-parīksā, 
written about twenty years later, by Amitagati, brother of 
Ksemendra, deal with the various aspects of Jaina ethics. * 


HISTORICAL KAVYAS 


Among the historical kāvyas we have the prose romance of 
Bana (7th century), the Prākrt kāvya Gauda-vaha by Vākpati- 
raja, the court-poet of King Yasovarman of Kanauj (750 A.D.). 
Both the works are but fragmentary. They contain little 
historical material and are full of descriptions of natural scenes, the 
seasons, etc. We have then the Nava-sāhasāika-carita by 
Padmagupta or Parimala, which deals in reality with a fairy-tale 


1 See Keith, J.R.A.S, 1900, p, 127 ff. and 796 f. 

2 Edited in Kāvyamālā series with translation by Schimdt and Hertel, Z.D.M.G, 
LIX and LXI; Cf., also W.Z K.M., XVII 105 ff.; see also N. Mironow's Die 
Dharmaparīksā des Amitagati, 1903 
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theme but mentions many historical names. lt was written in 
glorification of his patron-king Sindhurāja Nava-sāhasānka. 
There was indeed some historical truth in the narrative of the 
fairy-tale and it was written about 1005 A.D. We have then 
the Vikramankadeva-carita by Bilhana. It deals with the 
history of Somesvara I, Someávara II, and specially Vikramā- 
ditya VI and the Calukya princes reigning between 1076 and 
1127. In the historical information given here as regards the 
war between the Calukyas and the Colas we hear that the Colas 
were completely annihilated every time just as in the present 
war-news we hear that the Germans are completely annihilated 
and yet the city is occupied by them. The poet gets the better of 
the historian and he does not take any interest in giving us any 
information regarding the interval of time between two events. 
In the 18th and last chapter he gives his autobiography.’ We 
have then the Raja-turangini by Kalhana of the 12th century. 
Kalhana’s great work was continued in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies by chroniclers. Thus, Jona-rāja, who died in 1459, 
continued the history of Kashmiri princes down to the reign of 
Sultan Zainu-l-’abidin. His pupil Srivara wrote the Jaina-rāja- 
tarangini dealing with the period between 1459 and 1486. The 
Rājāvali-patākā was begun by Prajya-bhatta and completed by 
his pupil Suka a few years after the annexation of Kashmir by 
Akbar (1586). 

Then again, Jalhana in his poem Somapāla-vīlāsa describes the 
life of king Somapala of Rajapuri near Kashmir against whom 
war was made by the Kashmiri king Sussala. We have also the 
historical poem Prihvīrāja-vijaya by Jonaraja describing the 
victories of the Cauhàn king Prthviraja of Ajmere and Delhi 
who fell in 1198. The work was probably written between 1178 
and 1200 A.D. 


1 The work has been edited by Bühler in D.8.8., 1875. The Raja-tarangin? is quite 
reliable for the description of events and things of Kalhaņa's own time, butas for past 
history, it is almost mythical. It is also a valuable source for the history of culture. It is 
a mine of rich informations regarding the religious conditions, the sects, the Kashmiri 
popular beliefs, snake-cult, etc. The poetic charm of the book is also indeed very great. 
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The learned Jaina monk Hemacandra wrote his Dvydsraya- 
kāvya in Sanskrit and Prakrt with the twofold object of teaching 
grammar and relating the story of the Calukyas of Anhilvad. 
The Sanskrit part is in 20.cantos dealing with the Calukya rulers 
from Mūlarāja to Karna, the father of Jayasimha, the reign of 
Jayasimha and of the martial and pious deeds of Kumārapāla. It 
illustrates at the same time the rules of Sanskrit grammar 
by Hemacandra. The second part is a Prakrt poem and 
deals in 8 cantos the life and deeds of Kumārapāla. The 
work could not have been written before 1168, for Kumārapāla 
was still living at the height of his fame when the poem was 
written.! 

The Kirtt-kaumudi is the biography of Vastupala, minister of 
the Vaghela princes, Lavana-prasida and  Vira-dhavala, by 
Some$vara-deva who lived in Guzerat between 1179 and 1262. It 
deals with the history of the Vāghelā dynasty of Guzerat. It is 
a work of poetical value and contributes to the history of the 
Cālukyas.* Somesvara-deva also wrote a romantic epic called 
the Surathotsava with a fairy-tale theme which has probably 
some historical background, and in the last canto the poet gives 
his family history. 

The life of Vastupala is also the subject-matter of a work 
called the Vastupala-carità by Jina-harga. The king Vastupala 
was himself a poet who wrote a work called Nara-nārāyaņānanda 
dealing with the story of the friendship of Arjuna and Krgņa and 
the abduction of Subhadrà by Arjuna (written between 1220 to 
1930 A.D.).° The same minister Vastupāla was the hero of a 
later work called the Sukrta-sankirtana by Arisimha. It is 
important from the point of view of the history of Guzerat.* In 


t The Prákrt Doyāšraya-kāvya with the commentary of Pūrņakalasagaņi, has been 
published in B.8.8., 1900, and the Sanskrit Dvyāš$raya-kāvya in the same series in 1915 and 
again in 1921, with the commentary of Abhaya-tileka-gani. 

3 Edited in B.8.8., 1888. 

3 Edited, G.O.S., 1916. 

4 Edited in the Srījains Ātmānande Sabhā Series, 1916. 
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this connection we have to mention Bālacandra Sūri's Vasanta- 
vilāsa-mahākāvya.' 

We have also the life and good deeds of a merchant Jagadū 
extolled in Sarvānanda's Jagadü-carila written in the 14th 
century. 

In the 14th century the poetess Gangadevi wrote an historical 
poem called the Mathurd-vyaya or Vīrakamparāya-carita, in 
which she describes the heroic deeds of her husband who led 
victorious expeditions against King Campa of Kafici and against 
the Mahomedan chief of Madura (Madhura rājya).* The heroic 
deeds of Hammira, who distinguished himself in the war with 
the Moslems is described in the Hammuira-kavya by the Jaina 
Nayacandra in the 15th century. Rudrakavi wrote a historical 
poem in 20 cantos called the Rastraudha-vamsa-kavya dealing 
with the history of the Bāgulas of Mayüragiri from the founder 
of the dynasty Rastraudha down to Narayana Sha in the 16th 
century. About the middle of the 16th century, Madhava, a son 
of Abhayacanira, a court official of the Vaghelaraja Virabhanu, 
wrote the Vīra-bhānūdaya-kāvya in 12 cantos, which contained 
dates for the history of Rewa in the Moghul period. Nyaya- 
vacaspati Rudra, brother of Visvanātha Tarkapaficanana and son 
of Vidyānivāsa wrote a panegyrical poem on king Bhavasimha, 
called Bhāva-vilāsa,* Bhavasimha was a contemporary of 
Akbar. 

Again, Raghunatha in the 16th century wrote a work of 18 
cantos called Rasika-marana in which the life and work of the 
Vaisnava teacher Durvasas is related. The Ksitiga-vamsavali- 
carita was written in the middle of the 18th century relating the 


l Edited in G.O.8., 1917. 

2 Edited in Trivendrum, 1916. Another lady, Rāmabhadrāmbā wrote the kāvya 
called the Raghunāthābhyudaya edited by the University of Madras, 1934. The hero of 
the kāvya is Raghunatha-n&yaka who ruled in Tanjore in the first quarter of the 16th 
century. 

3 Edited in G.0.8., 1917. 

4 Edited in Kāvyamālā, Part II, 1886. This Rudra was the author of the Bhramara. 
dita, - 
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history of the ancestors of king Krsna-candra of Navadvipa in 
Bengal and their battles against the Moslems, and the destinies of 
the individual rulers as well as all kinds of court tales, anecdotes 
and even fairy tales. The work is written in a very simple 
prose. 

There had been indeed many more historical kāvyas in 
Sanskrit and many also are the chronicles in Hindi, Rajasthani, 
Bengali, Tamil and Simhalese. But many of them have 
entirely disappeared because the general interest of the people 
for any particular prince or hero was only of a temporary 
character and could not be compared with the perennial interest 
and emotion that they could derive by harping on the legends 
of the Rāmāyana, the Mahābhārata and the Puranas. The 
motive of dharma as interlaced with pleasant emotion is not only 
the cause as to why so few of the historical poems had been 
written or preserved, but it also explains the manner in 
which these historical chronicles were written. The mere 
determination of the actual deeds of kings, martial or 
otherwise, or the relating of the nature of their political ad- 
ministration or the actual narration of their relations and the 
like, would have but little place in a work of kāvya and people 
in general would not be interested in such recitals. Even in 
dealing with the chronicles of history, the main attention of the 
poet was directed to two points, one, the creation of aesthetic 
emotion by lovely descriptions, scenes of love, natural scenes, 
and the beauty of nature, and two, the creation of ideals. The 
poet would thus even at the sacrifice of exactitude and some- 
times by mythical accounts, try to portray a great deal. He 
would not mind so much about the inaccuracy of details, 
even if the story had not sufficient evidence to be regarded as 
well-founded, provided the legend or the tradition was in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the character that a man possessed. 
A mere fact as fact was contingent and unimportant but what 
is important is a total effect, the transfiguration of the character 
ag conceived in the poet’s mind, The discussions on the nature of 
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truth and falsity as found in the various parts of the Mahābhārata 
and elsewhere reveal to us the fact that mere verbal correctness 
and objective agreement of words was not really truth. Truth 
was that which was beneficial and good for humanity. Thus the. 
Mahabharata is very positive that there are occasions in which 
truth is false and false is truth.’ The fundamental principle that 

determines the truth-value of truth is not the agreement of words 

with facts but with human good. Truth is not good for itself, 

but so far only as it leads to human good. With such an idea of 

truth the poet may well be expected to give a greater emphasis 

and to indulge in imagination for portraying a particular 

sentiment of his. This sentiment is again well-demonstrated 

in the exaggerations of facts through imagery in order to give 

poetic expression to a particular fact. The waist of a beautiful 

damsel may be slender but a poet like Sriharsa in order to 

emphasise the point of slenderness would describe the waist as 

aņu-madhyā (t.e., waist like an atom) or sad-asat-samšaya- 

gocarodarī (i.e., the waist so slender that there is doubt whether 

it exists or not). The poet as well as other persons know it 

well that from the point of view of fact the description is false, 

but the Indian reader will not be shocked at such a description 

until he is told by his European masters that the description 

is ludicrous and false, for he knows that the technique of 

exaggeration is never intended to be taken in its literal character 

but only as intimating to us the poet’s emphasis on slenderness. 

Bhàmaha, Abhinava-gupta and others, all proclaim that 

atigayoktt or exaggeration is the soul of all alankdras or poetic 

adornments. This aesthetic doctrine follows directly from the 

view that expressions should be carriers more of the sentiments 

and impressions than agreement with actual facts. Mere agree- 

ment of words with facts has but little importance. What 

matters really, is the.consequential effect on others. 


1 bhavet satyam na vaktavyam vaktavyam-anrtam bhavet | 
yatrünrtam bhavet satyam satyam vāpyanrtam bhavet | / 
: Mahābhārata, Santiparva, 109. 5. 


. 86—1843B 
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Thus, for example, Kalhana in his Raja-tarangini describes 
the sense of justice that king Candrāpīda had (Book IV) as 
also the relation in which the meanest of subjects stood to the 
king. His description goes as follows: ‘‘ Once when he wanted 
to build a temple, a leather-tanner—who belongs to the despised 
classes in Kashmir refused to give up his hut for the building site. 
When this was reported to the king, he blamed the officials for 
not having first asked the tanner’s permission. They should 
either not build, or else erect the temple elsewhere, he says : 

° Who would sully a pious work by taking away the land 
from another ? If we, who are to see that justice is done, 
perform illegal actions, who would tread the right path ? ’ 

As the tanner desires audience of the king, this is granted 
to him. The king asks him why he is hindering the pious work, 
as he could get a better hut or claim money as compensation 
for his present hut. The tanner replies to him : 

“° The body of man, who is born in the cycle of existences, 
is like a weak suit of armour, which is held together only by the 
two nails ''I'' and “mine.” The same feeling of “I” which 
lives in you, who are resplendent in ornaments of bracelets and 
necklaces, lives also in us poor people. 

What this residence with the gleaming white palaces is to 
your Majesty, that is this hut, whose window is the neck of 
a pot, to me. 

From my birth this hut has been, like a mother, the witness 
of my Joys and sorrows and so 1 cannot bear to see it pulled 
down to-day. 

The pain which men feel, whose home is taken forcibly 
away from them, can be described only by a God who has fallen 
out of his celestial chariot, or by a king who has lost his realm. 

Nevertheless, I would give it up, if your Majesty were 
to come into my house and request me to do so, in accordance 
with propriety.’ 

Thereupon the king goes into the pariah’s house, buys the 
hut from him, and is praised by him as a virtuous king.” 
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This story brings out two important points, viz., that the 
king’s sense of justice was so universal as even to include a tanner. 
We know that in India, legal justice is also called dharma. 
It was a greater dharma for a king that he should not violate the 
right of the tanner than that he should erect a temple. Even 
the dharma to be acquired by the erection of a temple would be 
meaningless if it is based upon the violation of the rights of the 
meanest of man. On the other hand, the sense of right on the 
part of the tanner did not spring from any sense of political 
liberty or political rights of a citizen but from a supreme 
philosophy of the universal equality of all men as spirits. As 
pure spirit or self the tanner felt himself to be equal in rank 
and position with the king. He had therefore as much right 
to his property as the king had to his own property. It was 
not important for the poet to enquire as to the proofs of the 
authenticity of the story provided it represented the cultural 
conditions that prevailed among the people at the time and the 
bright sense of justice with which the king was credited. If 
the story has been able to impress upon us this fact, it has - 
done its purpose. Its truth or falsehood as factis not of much 
relevance. It is the inner essence of man and his relations to 
man in that aspect that was important to the poet and not 
actually the exactitude of the physical happenings. 


THe PRAKRT 


The Prakrt is the name given to a literary language which is 
in part artificial. It however at bottom represents a real language 
which has been conventionalised. It is distinguished on the one 
hand from Sanskrit and'on the other from Apabhram$a. Dandin 
speaks of works written in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Apabhramša. 
This is also the classification implied by Vararuci in his Prakrta- 
prakāša though he does not refer to Apabhramsa as being a form 
of Prākrt. Nevertheless. the difference between Apabhramša and 
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Prākrt is very thin. The modern grammarians regard Apabhramsa 
as a form of Prākrt as one may note in Hemacandra and in 
Mārkaņdeya-kavīndra. We sometimes find Apabhraméa coupled 
with Prākrt as Saurasena Apabhramša, Mahārāgtra Apabhramša 
and Māgadhī Apabhraméa side by side with Sauraseni, Mahārāstrī 
and Māgadhī Prākrts. From the examples given by Hema- 
candra it appears that this Apabhramáa very nearly approached 
the spoken dialect. The Prākrts were probably a compromise 
between the spoken dialect and the Sanskrit, or rather between 
the Apabhramša and Sanskrit. For this reason, the grammarians 
sometimes speak of Prakrt being the foundation of Sanskrit—a 
doctrine which is certainly false from the point of view of 
linguistics. But it has some justification when judged from the 
principle in which Prākrt and Sanskrit were adapted to each 
other. Apabhramša has often been regarded as a local dialect. 
This is the view of Vāgbhatālankāra (apabhramšas-tu yac-chud- 
dham tat-taddešesu bhāsttam). It was in this dešabhāsā that 
Gunadhya wrote his work. But in writing in this Apabhramša 
it became a literary language and came under the domination ot 
grammar. It was probably in this way that Apabhram$a came 
to be regarded as a type of Prakrt, having definite rules. 
Apabhraméga then came to be distinguished from dešabhāsā or 
grāmyabhāsā. It would not be right to hold that the Apabhraméa 
and the Prākrt associated with particular local names such as 
Maharastra, Sürasena, Magadha, etc., were actually spoken by 
the people of those localities any more than the people of Gauda, 
Vidarbha or Pāiicāla who wrote in those styles of Sanskrit which 
pass by the names of Gaudi, Vaidarbhi or Pāiicālī. We can only 
think that they were based on certain local dialects which were 
much modified and they came to be used in literature. It is on 
account of voluntary alterations that even the most ancient 
inscriptions have been written in a specially ordered court 
language which had no real currency but was conventionalised. 
These Prakyts are comparable to Classical Sanskrit but not to 
the Sanskrit of the Brāhmaņas. 
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The Paigaci Prākrt is one of the most ancient varieties of 
Prākrt. In the existing literary works the Paišācī dialect is 
seldom used. The Prakrt grammars indeed note many varieties 
of it but we do not find it actually employed in other works. 
The Tibetans however say that the doctrine of Sarvāstivādins hold 
that in ancient times the sthaviras of one of the four schools wrote 
their books in the Paisaci dialect though the Sammitiyas did it in 
Apabhramša, the Mahāsānghikas in Prakrt and the Sarvāstivādins 
in Sanskrit. If we may believe the statement it proves that the 
Paisaci existed as the written language. Tāranātha says that the 
name came from Vinitadeva. The name Paisaci has been given 
to the language because it was an inferior and barbarous dialect. 
This tradition may at least mean that the Paišācī was used by 
certain sects of Buddhism. But we cannot be positive about it. 

Sénart suggests that Apabhramša was sometimes called the 
Paišācī. It is probable that Apabhraméa being similar to the 
Paisaci, was identified with it and this may be the reason why 
Vararuci does not speak of Apabhramáa. 


Celebrated Writers of the Past Little Known Now 


There had been quite a number of writers in the past whose 
works are not now available, but who were very celebrated in 
their time. Thus, Vyādi was a great writer, who wrote a 
Samgraha on Panini and probably other works. He is referred 
to by Ràja-éekhara (Kāvya-mīmāmsā, p.55). We have 
Saumilla and Kaviputra mentioned by Kālidāsa in the 1st century 
B.C. along with Bhāsa. Rūpa and Suri are also mentioned by 
Raja-sekhara. So we have also Mentha, Bhartr-mentha or Mentha- 
raja mentioned by Bana and also by Rāja-sekhara. Medhavi- 
rudra has been mentioned by Bhāmaha. We hear the name of 
the Rāmābhyudaya mentioned by Ananda-vardhana, Dhanika 
and Viévanatha, attributed to Yasovarman, the patron of Bhava- 
bhūti and Vakpati. We hear also of Sivasvamin who lived in 
the middle of the 9th century and was a contemporary of the-poet 
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Ratnakara. He is said to have written many nātakas, nātikās 


and prakaranas, but excepting a few verses in the anthologies we 
practically know nothing of him. 

Again, Mātra-rāja, known to Ananda-vardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta wrote his play Tāpasa-vatsarāja-carita mentioned in Hall's 
Catalogue (Pischel, ZDMG, XXXIX, 315, Hultzsch, NGGW, 
1886, p. 224 ff.) and numerous quotations from it are available 
in the Nātya-darpaņa and elsewhere. But Māyū-rāja's Udātta- 
raghava is known only by name. He was probably a king of the 
Kalacuri dynasty (see Bhattanatha Svàmin, Indian Antiquary, 
XLI, 139 f; Bhandarkar’s Report, 1897, p. 11, p. 18; also 
Peterson's Report, I1, 59). He is cited in Dhanika's commen- 
tary on the Daša-rūpaka. The Pārvatī-pariņaya was at one time 
attributed to Bàna but now it is attributed to Vàmana Bhatta- 
bana. The Mallikā-māruta was at one time thought to bea 
work of Dandin but now it is known to be the work of Uddandin, 
of the 17th century. Bhattàra Haricandra, so much eulogised by 
Bàna, is now merely à name. Many of the works that have 
been mentioned and passages from which have been quoted by 
ihe Nātya-darpaņa or the Bhāva-prakāštkā of the 12th century, 
are practically unknown now. Some of these are, the Ananga- 
vatī-nātikā, the — Anangasena-harinandi-prakarana by Sukti- 
vāsakumāra,, the Abhinava-raghava by Ksira-svàmin, pupil of 
Bhattendu-raja, the Arjuna-carita, a mahā-kāvya by Ananda 
vardhana, the Indu-lekhà, both a nāttkā and a vithi; the Krtyā-- 
rāvaņa, a nataka, the Kausalika, a nàtikà by Bhatta Bhavanuta- 
cūdā, Citrotpal-àvalambitaka-prakarana by Sankuka, Chalita-rama- 
nātaka, Jāmadagnya-jaya (vydyoga), Taranga-datta (prakaraņa), 
Devi-candragupta (a nataka by Viéakha-deva), Payodhi-mathana, 
Pündav-ünanda, Pürtha-vijaya (a nataka by Trilocana), Puspa- 
dūsitaka (a prakaraņa), Pratimā- niruddha (a nàtaka by Vasunāga, 
son of Bhīma-deva), Prayog-ābhyudaya, Balika-vaficitaka (a 
nātaka), Manoramā-vatsarāja by Bhīmata, Mallikā-makaranda, 
Māyā-puspaka (nataka), Yādav-ābhyudaya, Raghu-vilāsa, Rāghav- 
ābhyudaya (nataka), Rādhā-vipralambha by Bhejjala, Rohini- 
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mrgünka (prakarana), Vanamālā (nàtikà), Vidhi-vilasita (nātaka), 
Vilaksa-duryodhana, Sudhā-kalaša, Hayagriva-vadha (a mahā- 
kavya by Bhartr-mentha). 

Again, Sàradà-tanaya mentions a number of writers. These 
are: Abdhi-mathana, a poem in Apabhramša quoted also in 
Vagbhata’s Alankāra-ttlaka, | Amrta-manthana (a samavakāra), 
Udātta-kuūjara (an uparüpaka), Kali-keli, Kusuma-sekhara (an 
thamrga ; it is also called Kusuma-sekhara-vijaya and is quoted in 
the Sahitya-darpana), Keli-raivata (a halliga, quoted also in the 
Sāhitya-darpaņa), Gangd-tarangika (an uparūpaka), Gauda- 
vijaya, Tārak-oddharaņa (a dima), Tripura-dáha a kāvya by 
Ravi-sūnu. There are also two other kāvyas of the name, 
Tripura-dāha or Tripura-dahana by Nārāyaņa-bhatta and 
Vasudeva and there is also a dima of that name. We have also 
Tripura-mardana (an uparūpaka), Devi-parinaya (a drama in 
9 Acts), Devī-mahādeva (an uparūpaka), Nala-vikrama (a drama 
of 8 Acts), Nandi-mali (a bhāņa), Nrsimha-vijaya, Padmāvatī 
parinaya (a prakarana), Māņtkya-vallikā (an uparūpaka), 
Marica-vaiicita, Menakd-nahusa (a trotaka in 9 Acts), Vakula- 
vithi (a vithi), Vrtr-oddharaņa (a dima), Sāgara-kaumudī (a 
prahasana), Sugriva-kelana (an uparūpaka), Satrandhrika (a 
prahasana), Stambhita-rambhaka (a totaka of 7 Acts). Such and 
many others are the dramas that are lost to us. 

It seems that the land of the dramatic literature of India 
beginning probably as early as the 5th or the 6th century B.C. 
to the llth and the 12th century, is almost a continent sub- 
merged within the briny ocean of forgetfulness. It is, therefere, 
quite injudicious for us to think that we can form a real estimate 
of the extent and worth of the Sanskrit dramatic literature from 
the few specimens that are yet left to us. 


GUNADHYA 


In Gunadhya we have an author whose work the Brhatkatha 
was given a place parallel to the ftāmāyaņa and the Mahā- 
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bhārata. Thus, Govardhana says in the Sapta-sati published 
in the Kāvyamālā series: ‘‘ We salute the poets of the 
Ramayana, the Mahābhārata and the Brhatkatha’’; and he 
compares the eloquence of the three writers to the flow of three 
rivers. Gunàdhya is also referred to in the same work as Vyasa 
who had returned to the world. Bana also speaking of the 
people of Ujjayini says that they are attached to the Mahā- 
bhārata, the Ramayana, the Purāņas and the Brhatkathā. The 
Dašarūpa refers to the Brhatkathā as a great mine of stories 
which are utilised by other dramatists.  Dhanapàala in his 
Introduction to the Tilaka-mañjarī has rendered homage to 
Valmiki and Vyasa and the author of the Setu-bandha and 
immediately afterwards to the author of the Brhatkatha because 
other kathās in Sanskrit were derived from it. In Kashmir, 
Ksemendra wrote 3 mafijaris, the Bharata-manjari, Ramayama- 
mafijari and Brhatkatha-mafijari. The Vepālamāhātmya written 
on Nepal compares Guņādhya with Valmiki. 

The existence of the Brhatkathā was doubted for a long 
time by European scholars such as Wilson and Lassen, but when 
Hall printed out his edition of the Vāsava-dattā of Subandhu 
(1859) and referred to the testimony of the Kāvyādarša, it was 
practically proved that the work existed till the 7th century. 
In 1871 Bühler discovered the Brhatkathā-maūjarī. The im- 
possibility of holding that Ksemendra had abridged Somadeva’s 
Kathā-sarit-sāgara and other relevant facts strengthened the 
supposition that there must have been an original from which 
both had drawn. M. S. Lévi referred to a sloka in a Cambodian 
inscription in the last quarter of the 9th century where there is 
an irrefutable allusion to Gunàdhya and his work in Prākrt. 
Barth referred to another $loka * in the same inscription which 
referred to Guņādhya. Thus, the reality of Gunàdhya can no 
longer be denied. Further, a review of the external and internal 


1 pāradaļ ethira-kalyàmo gunádhyah prakrta-priyah | 
anitiryyo višālākgaļ šūro nyakkrtabhimakah ü 
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proofs of the existence of Guņādhya can be referred to in Lacote s 
Essai sur Gunadhya et la Brhatkatha. 

The Kashmirian and the Nepalese legends regarding 
Guņādhya have been referred to by Dr. De in brief im the body 
of the text. Ksemendra says that Guņādhya was born in the 
Deccan on the river Godavari, — Somadeva called the city 
Supratisthita instead of Pratisthàna. This Pratisthàna was the 
capital of the Andhra-Bhrtyas who were the descendants of the 
Satavàhana kings. In the Mahābhārata Pratisthāna is the place 
of pilgrimage near the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. 
The Brhatkathā does not give any indication that Gunadhya was 
a Southerner. On the other hand, there are reasons to believe 
that he lived in Ujjayini or in Kausàmbi. But there are many 
scholars who are disposed to identify Pratisthāna as a city on the 
Godavari. 

The importance of Guņādhya and the high esteem in which 
he was held and the reverence that was shown to him will appear 
from the remark of Jagaddhara, a commentator of the Vāsava- 
dattā, when he says: '' Gunddhyah...... „tena kila bhagavato 
Bhavanipateh mukha-kamalāt upaśrutya Brhatkathā nibaddheti 
vārttā.” 

We have no doubt that the Kathā-sarit-sāgara of Somadeva 
and the Brhatkathă-mañjarī of Ksemendra had drawn upon the 
Brhatkathā itself or any other work based on the Brhatkathā. 
A critical analysis of the Kathā-sarit-sāgara of Somadeva shows 
that much of its defects is due to the defects of the Kashmirian 
Brhatkathā on which it was based. The model that Somadeva 
imitated was probably absolutely incoherent. If we had not 
another version than the Kathā-sartt-sāgara it would have been 
difficult to say whether Somadeva reproduced the plan of his 
original exactly or not. But at the same time it would not be 
impossible to judge that the Kashmirian Brhatkathā was not 
the Brhatkathā of Gunàdhya. Ksemendra’s Brhatkathā-matjarī 
adapts the tale in a new form and as such. it is not surprising 
that some of the stories are missing here. It does not prove 
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that they did not exist in the Kashmirian Brhatkathā but the 
probability is that Ksemendra had neglected them as he also 
supplemented the original with descriptions of his own. 

The Brhatkathā-maijarī of Ksemendra, however, seems to 
reproduce exactly the composition of the Kashmirian Brhatkathà 
with all its defects. When Ksemendra tries to hide the incoher- 
ence of the model, he does it by artifices of form while Somadeva 
iries to correct the plan. It is evident that the Kashmirian 
Brhatkathà was not a work which had any logical unity in it 
but which is merely a collection denuded of any literary unity. 

The Kashmirian Brhatkathà appears as a compilation and 
not as an original work. We do not know the name of its 
author. The Kashmirians, of course, believe that the author 
was Guņādhya. It had probably suffered many editions and it 1s 
probable that the last compiler had made considerable improve- 
ments. The Kathā-sarit-sāgara says that it has followed the 
original loyally.’ 

The quotation given below would show that though he was 
loyal to the original, he had made considerable changes and 
tried to make a kāvya of it. Somadeva thus corrected the plan 
of the Kashmirian Brhatkatha and expressed the whole thing 
in a concise and easily comprehensible manner. Kgemendra's 
taste is undoubtedly inferior to that of Somadeva. He is verbose 
and full of mannerisms and has a tendency particularly to 
dilate upon erotic pictures. Nevertheless, sometimes he seems 
to supplement Somadeva. He seems to conserve some of the 
details not found in Somadeva and it may be possible by laborious 


1 yatha mülam tathaivaitan na manágapyatikramah | 


grantha-vistara-samkgepa-matram bhàsà ca bhidyate Il 

aucitya-nvaya-raksa ca yathā-$akti vidhiyate | 

kathā-rasā-vighātena kāvyāmšasya ca yojanā I 

vaidagdhya-khyāti-lobhāya mama naivayamudyamah | 

kimtu nānā kathā-jāla-smrti:saukarya-siddhaye II 

Kathā-sarit-sāgara, I, 10-19. 
In all probability the edition of Brhat-kathā used by Egemendra was entirely different 
from that used by Somadeva. | 
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dnalysis of the two works to surmise some of the important 
details of the Kashmirian Brhatkathā. In brief, it has been 
suggested that Ksemendra was more loyal with regard to the 
order and Somadeva with regard to the materials.’ 

It is, hovever, certain that we cannot regard the Kashmirian 
Brhatkathā as being the work of Guņādhya. We cannot impute 
to Guņādhya such incoherence as prevails in the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha, nor the patternity of a good part of the materia! 
of Brhatkatha. Moreover, it does not seem also probable that 
Guņādbya should have such an accurate knowledge of Kashmirian 
geography as is revealed in Somadeva’s work. The Kashmirian 
Brhatkathā, therefore, is to be regarded as a local work. 


! Sten Konow (I.A., XLIII, p. 66) holds with Lacēte that the source of the Kathū- 
sarit-sagara and the Brhatkatha-mafjari was based not on Gunadhya but on a later work 
compiled in the 7th century A.D. Keith in his History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 275, and 
Winternitz in Vol. IIT of his History of Indian Literature, hold the same view. Bühler (I.A., 
Vol. I, p. 319) holds that Somadeva and Kgemendra remodelled the Prakrt original. Speyer 
in bis Studies about the Kathā-sarit-sāgara, p. 27, agrees with Lacóte. Pandit Krsņam- 
ācārya in his Preface to Priyadaršīkā (V. V. Press, Srirangam) as well ss Dr. A. Venkata 
Subbiyah, in his articles on the Paficatantra of Durgasimba (Indian Culture, Vol. I, Part If, 
p. 214) holds a different view. Now, the order of the lambhakas in the two does not agree. 
The general surmise has been that either Ksemendra or Somadeva had changed the order 
of the original in Prákrt. Mankowski (Einleitung der auszug aus dem Paficatantra), Lacóte 
(Essai, p. 91 ff.) and Penzer in his Ocean of Stories and the Terminal Essay, Vol. IX, 
p. 115, hold that Somadeva has made the change of the order of the lambhakas, while Speyer 
thought that Ksemendra had changed the order while Somadeva followed the original order 
faithfully. The basis of the view that Somadeva made the changes, is the verse beginning 
with yathāmūlam, etc., already quoted. S. Rangācār (IHQ, 1938) argues that the phrase 
yathāmūlam tathaivaitat (as already quoted) refers to the fact that he was loyal to the order 
of the lambhakas of the original. The only point in which Somadeva deviated from the 
original, is its division into taraūgas as distinguished from its division into gucchakas and 
lambhakas of the original. But in the Brhatkathā-mañjarī also the following verses occur :— 


scyam bara-mukhod-girna kathā-nugraha-kāriņi | 

paié&ca-vàci patità gafijátà vighnadáyini Il 

atah sukba-nigevyá-sau krtà samskrtayā gira | 

samám bhuvamivā-nītā gatgā $vabhrā-valambinī ii 

Now, therefore, from their own statements it appears that they professed to be loyal to 

their own original. If this assumption is correct, wes hould be led to think that in tbeit 
arrangement they followed the order of their own originals, But their own originale were 
different in their structures being two recensions of the original Brhatkathā. 
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It is difficult to determine the date of the Kashmirian 
Brhatkalhā. But it is possible to some extent to determine the 
two limits. The work wag regarded as very old in the time of 
Ksemendra, and one may infer that it was written at least one 
or two centuries before Ksemendra’s time. On the one hand it 
could not have been very old. Somadeva in his Prašastt declared 
that the poem was written to please the grandmother of Harsa 
and the mother of king Kalaša. The Kathda-sarit-sdgara must 
therefore have been written between 1063 and 1082 A.D. These 
dates are also corroborated by the statement of the Raja-tarangini. 
Ksemendra was a contemporary of Ananta, the father of Kalasa 
and his Bhārata-mañjarī was written in 1037 A.D. His Dašā- 
vatara-carita was written in 1066 in the second year of the reign 
of Kalaša. But the exact date of the Brhatkathà-manjari cannot 
be ascertained. Assuming that it was written more or less at 
the same time as the Bharata-mafijari, we may say that it was 
written 25 to 80 years before the Kathā-sarit-sāgara of Soma- 
deva. 

We have the other work called the Sloka-samgraha of 
Buddha-svārnin or Budha-svamin, which is a summary of the 
Brhatkathà and which has again a Nepalese and a Kashmirian 
version. ‘The style is simple, the vocabulary is rich, and 
sometimes long compounds also occur. It is probable that the 
author lived in the 9th or the 10th century. 

The Sloka-samgraha of Budha-svāmin seems to be pretty 
faithful to the Kashmirian Brhatkathà, though at times he also 
seems to introduce new details of adventure. 

We must now turn to the Brhatkathā. By a comparison 
of the different adaptations of the Brhatkathā of Gunadhya, 
Lacóte says that Buddhism had adopted some of the personages 
treated by Guņādhya and has given them a high place in the 
gallery of kings contemporary to Buddha. We have no place 
here to discuss how far Gunadhya was faithful to the legends 
which he found floating and about those which were availed of 
by the Buddhist writers and this cannot be done without any 
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detailed and comparative examination of the stories, which our 
limitations of space would not permit us to do. Some of the 
stories are found in the Vedas and the Brahmanas as well. The 
central personage seems to be Udayana rather than Nara-vahana- 
datta as is often maintained by many. The ideal of Nara- 
vahana-datta was probably taken by Buddha himself. If we 
could transpose the history of Buddha in the world of adventures, 
we could very well imagine the formation of a Chakravartin 
king like Nara-vahana-datta. The whole treatment of his 
character consisted in being a curious mixture of lyricism and 
realism so characteristic of the manner of Guņādhya. He chose 
for his heroes the Vidyadharas who were demi-gods and masters 
of the science of magic. The Vidyādharas who seemed to be 
the creation of popular imagination constituted the traits of old 
Gandharvas, Yogins and the Apsarasas. The Rāmāyaņa and the 
Mahābhārata knew the Vidyādharas. They are associated with 
the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Siddhas, the Caranas and the Kinnaras. 
But they are also, on the other hand, closely allied to the Daityas, 
Dānavas, Bhūtas, Pišācas and the Raksasas. We had before 
this suggested in the Introduction that the Hindu society, 
strangled on all sides by the rules of Smrti, was largely 
dissociated from reality and looking forward to following the 
customs of a past and forgotten age, the poets had to choose their 
stories from divine and semi-divine circles. This is very clearly 
testified by the manner in which Gunadhya chose his heroes from 
amongst the Vidyādharas. It is interesting to notice that the 
choice was remarkably good and the characters are dramatic and 
human. Udayana was a Hindu Don Juan who served as the 
model of many other dramatists. Hemacandra in his Kāvyā- 
nugasana regards Udayana as being of a light vein, tender, 
passionate, amorous, devoted to the arts and dancing and devoid 
of all kinds of barbarity. This type has been copied in the 
Ratnāvalī and the Priyadarsika. The other type of character 
was that of Nara-vahana-datta who showed in himself a living 
personality. He was not a popular character and he was made up 
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of sterner qualities. He ig sometimes passionate, violent and 
wilful. He has sometimes brusque explosions of unjust anger 
and sometimes uses cruel words of ingratitude and yet at other 
times is quite tender and amiable. 

If Gunadhya was not the first to compose the floating tales 
into a romance, there seems to be no doubt that he was indeed 
the first to construct a vast collection of floating literature or 
stories into the type of kathā. A work like that of Gunadhya 
properly responds to the class of kathā referred to by Dandir. It 
is probable that the Brhatkatha contained some verses but the 
fragments cited by Hemacandra are in prose and it is not 
improbable that the original work was written in prose and verse. 
Dandin tells us that the kathà should be in prose and refers to 
the Brhatkathā in illustrating his opinion. Under such circum- 
stances it seems better to accept his testimony that the Brhat- 
kathā was written in prose. Subandhu, Bana and Trivikrama 
all refer to the Brhatkathā. ‘Trivikrama regards Bana as an 
imitator of Gunadhya.! Dhanapāla says that the Brhatkatha is 
the source of other kathās. Somadeva in a list which is not 
chronological, names Guņādhya between Kantha and Vyasa. 

The story of Naravahanadatta has been adopted by the Jaina 
story-book Kathā-koga and various other works where no strict 
borrowing is traceable. ‘There are undubitable reflections of its 
characterisations.” Bosch shows that it contained the Vetāla- 
panca-vimsati. Subandhu finds in the Brhatkatha the history 


l gasvadbanadvitiyena namad-ākāra-dbāriņā | 
dhanusy-eva gunādhyena niķšēgo rafijito janah | 
Nala-campü of Trivikrama-bhatta, I, Stanza 14. 


2 See F. Lacóte's Essai sur Gunddhya et la Brhatkathā, Paris, 1908; sce 
J. Charpentier, JA, XVI, 1910, p. 600 ff.; F.D.K. Bosch, The Legend of Jīmūta-vāhana in 
the Sanskrit Literature, Leyden, 1914; see also Mélanges Lévi, p. 253 ff. Hertel's Tantrā- 
khydyika,I. 41 f.; also Paūcatantra. | 

Hertel thinks that in the Tantrākhyāyikā there is the recension No. 2of the 
Paficatantra and that Somadeva represents most exactly the ancient state of the Paficatantra. 
If this were the case, then the original of the Paficatantra would bein the Brhatkathā of 
Guņādhya. But this is doubtful. 
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of Vikramaditya.‘ Dhanafijaya quotes from the Ramayana, the 
Mahābhārata and also from the Brhatkathā. In the heroine of 
the Svapna-vāsavadattā of Bhàsa we probably find a reflection of 
the heroine married to Safijaya while Kālidāsa in the Meghadita 
I.30, refers to Avanti as the city of Udayana. Vallabha, the oldest 
commentator, finds here a reference to the Brhatkathā. A legend 
of Udayana appears in the Attha-kathā of Dhammapada and in 
the Divyāvudāna, and the same appears in the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions of the Vinaya of the school of the Mūla- 
sarvāstivādins. In the Cambodian inscription Gunadhya is 
spoken of as a friend of the Prākrt language.’ 

We have now to say a few words about the Paisācī dialect of 
the Brhatkathā. A reference to the Paigaci dialect is found in 
Hemacandra, IV, 303-324. Pischel has collected in his 
De Grammatisis Pracritisis, quotations given by Hemacandra of 
the Paisàci Prākrt. These quotations, when taken together, show 
that they were probably taken from the Brhatkathā of Gunadhya 
as they tally with some passages in the Kathā-sartt-sāgara,” 

Pischel believes that the.Paisaci dialect is related somehow 
to the dialect of Teufel or the dialect of the Daradas of the 
North-West.’ 

It is believed that there was a recension which was probably 
written at the time of King Durvinita of the Ganga dynasty in the 
6th century A.D. We have, of course, two other recensions of 


1 Vāsava-daitā (Hall's edition), p. 110. 

1 Lēvi, J.A., 1885. | 

3 See F. Lacóte's Essai, etc., p. 202 et seq. Some of the passages as in Hemacandra, 
IV, 310, 316, etc., run as follows :—“ kim pi kim pi hitapake attham cimtayamānī. Here, 
hitapake is hrdayake aud cimtayamani is cintayamānā. 

pudhumatamsane savvassa yyeva sammdnam kīrate—Here pudhumatamsane it 
prathamadaršane, 

Again, tam tatthüna cimtitam raūītā kā egā huveyya. Here tatthüna is drgtvā and 
huveyya is bhavet. 

4 See Pischel's Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen; Grierson, Indian Antiquary 80, 1901, 
p. 556; Z.D.M.G., 66, 1912; Anders Konow, Z.D.M.G., 61, 1910, 95 ff. ; see also J. 8. Speyer. 

5 See R. Narasimhacdra,—Indian Antiquary, 42, 1932, 204 and J.R.A.8., 1918, 3898; 
see also Fleet, Indian Antiquary, 30. 1901, 222; Kielhorn, Epigraphica Indica, VII, 
Appendix, p. 21 VIII, Appendix II, p. 4 note; Krishnsswü&mi Aiyengār in J,R.A.8., 1906, 
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the Brhatkathā—Ksemendra's Brhatkathā-maūjarī and Soma- 
deva's Kathā-sarit-sāgara, to which references have already been 
made, and a Nepalese recension by Buddha-svāmin or Budha- 
svamin, The Nepalese version of Budha-svamin bears the title 
of Brhatkatha-sloka-samgraha.! Weare not certain about the 
date of Budba-svàmin. Lacote places him in the 8th or the 9th 
century. While Budha-svàmin's book was written in verse and 
divided in sargas like the Epics, Guņādhya's Brhatkatha was 
written in prose and in lambhakas. 

Winternitz, in Vol. III of his History of Indian Literature, 
would like to place Gunàdhya in the 1st century A.D. But 
Keith, while holding that Gunadhya cannot be later than 
500 A.D., holds that to place him in the 1st century A.D. would 
be quite conjectural, though no other later date can be regarded 
as more assured. We in our turn are troubled with the question 
as to whether Bhàsa drew upon Guņādhya's work, or whether be 
got the plot of the dramas of the Svapna-vāsavadattā, etc., from 
Gunadhya’s work or directly from the floating stories from which 
Gunàdhya himself got his materials. Since in our opinion 
Bhāsa flourished near about the 3rd century B.C., in the former 
supposition that Bhāsa had utilised Guņādhya's book, Guņādhya 
has to be placed earlier than Bhàsa. But if the latter supposi- 
tion be true, then indeed we cannot argue anything from the 
‘existence of the story found both in Gunadhya and in Bhāsa. 


PANCA-TANTRA 


We may assume that stories, didactic and otherwise, were 
current from very early times. It is difficult, of course, to 


689 ff, and in Ancient India, London, 1911, p. 328 and 337, refers to the Tamil 
xork—Udayanan Kadai or Perungadat as being a translation of the Brhatkathà made in the 
2nd century A.D. Lacóte refers to the Tāmil and Persian versions of the Brhatkathà in his 
Essai, p. 197 ff, 

! See Haraprasāda Šāstrī, J.A.8.B., 62, 1893, 245 ff.; Lévi, in Comptes Rendus de 
l'Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres, 1899, pp. 78, 84; Hertel, Südliches Paficatantra; 
Speyer, Studies about the Kathā-sarit-sāgara, p. 56 ff; Lacóte, J.A., 1966 and Essai, 140. 
This Sloha-samgraha consists of 28 sargas and has heen translated by Lacdte, Paris, 1908, 
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discover tales of the type of the Pafica-tantra in the Vedas. But 
in Rgveda VII, 108, we have a passage in which Brahmins are 
compared to croaking frogs. There are indeed many stories 
associated with the life of the gods and we hear Dadhyaficas 
holding the head of a horse and divulging a secret after which 
his own head was returned to him. In Rgveda VIII and 
IX we hear of the king of the rats rejoiced at heart for having 
eaten up through his subject rats all the corns and oblations of 
Saubhari, son of Kanva, and there is an allusion there to 
Saubhari's being begotten in an animals womb. In the 
Upanisads also we shear of the satire of the white dogs seeking 
a leader and the talk of two geese and the instruction of Satya- 
kama first by a bull, then by a goose and an aquatic bird.! 
Here we have instances of instruction of man by animals. In 
the Mahābhārata also we find many fables scattered about 
throughout the work. We also know that the doctrine of rebirth 
had destroyed the ordinary barrier between men and animals. 
Such an atmosphere was suitable for the development of the 
animal fables. ‘The Jdtaka stories also abound with episodes 
of men and animals and we find many representations in which 
the animals are susceptible to the greatness of Buddha. In 
many of his past lives the Bodhisattva was born as various 
animals and in and through his dealing with other animals we 
have the character of men reflected among the animals. It was 
also a strong belief from very early times that the animals 
had intelligible speech and in Varáhamihira's work we have a 
Virutādhyāya in which an interpretation is given of the cries of 
various animals. The references in the Mahā-bhāsya to such 
expressions as Kāka-tālīya or ajā-krpāņīya (II.1.9.) indicate that 
animal fables were current at that time. But the Paūca-tantra 
literature develops these stories in such a manner that they illus- 
trate in a concrete way the precepts of Nīti-šāstra and Artha-šāstra. 
The laukika nyāyas, some of which have been collected in such 


1 Qhündogya I, 12; 1V. 1, 5, 7. Also see Keith's History of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 242. 
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work as Laukika-nydya-samgraha have also little stories to illus- 
trate popular maxims which are freely used even in philosophical 
literature. While Artha-šāstra deals with scientific polity, the 
Nīti-šāstra deals with practical common-sense. 

In the structure of the Paftca-tantra we have tales profusely 
interspersed with the instructive common-sense wisdom in easy 
verse. Thus the popular tales were turned into the fables of the 
Pafica-tantra. The Paitca-tantra is a definite Indian creation 
entirely different in structure from the ZEsop's Fables. 

In Alamkāra literature, kathā is distinguished from ākhyāyikā 
but the thinness of this distinction is apparent from the fact 
that while the Pafica-tantra tales are often called kathā there is 
a version which calls it an ākhyāytkā and the work is called 
Tantrākhyāyikā. 

The originals of the various works which have come down 
to us in the name of Pafca-tantra, are now lost. But we can 
get to the substance of it. The Pehlvi translation was made in 
570 A.D. but its substance can be made out from an old Syriac 
and Arabic version of the same. Then we have the substance of 
the tale in the Brhat-kathà as preserved for us in the Brhat-kathā- 
maūjarī of Ksemendra and the Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva. 


PANCA-TANTRA TEXTS 


The Pafca-tantra texts are :— 


(1) The Tantrākhyāyikā, in older and the later recension in 
Kashmirian and two Jain recensions from a similar work, but not 
the Tantrākhyāyikā, well known in the ‘textus simplicior’ edited 
by Bühler and Kielhorn and in Purnabhadra's Paitca-tantra. 


(2) The text that was translated into Pehlvi. 


This Pehlvi text is not really available to us but its Syriac 
and Arabic translations exist and these have flown into European 
languages and from these we can infer about the Pehlvi transla- 
tion and their original. 
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(3) An extract from the Paficatantra is dealt with in the 
Kashmirian Brhat-kathā and in two metrical compilations in 
„Kgemendra's Brhat-katha-mafjari and Somadeva’s Kathā-sarit- 
Sagara. Ksemendra had written the story of the Pafcatantra 
without any break and probably Somadeva also got it from the 
recension of the Brhut-kathū used by him. It is clear that the 
story in the Brhat-katha was the source. In the Kathā-sarit-sāgara 
and the Brhat-kathü-ma&jari many parts seem to have been 
interpolated and the Nepalese version which is least charged with 
accretion, does not contain any Paūcatantra. Hertel thought 
that if the matter of the Pažcatantra formed any part, it might 
be in the 10th sarga, which he believes to be the 10th book 
of Somadeva, and in the colophon there calls it kathāsam- 
lapanam. But the dimension of this sarga, although considerable, 
could not contain the whole of the Paicatantra. As a matter 
of fact the LOth sarga, no more than the other, contained various 
stories. It also has to be noted that the Sloka-samgraha does 
not contain any Paftcatantra. From this it would be right to 
argue that the Puūīcatantra existed absolutely independent of the 
Brhat-kathā. In 1906 after the first edition of the Paiicatantra, 
Hertel received from Nepal a copy of a manuscript belonging 
to the Durbar at Katmundu, which he thought, must contain 
the Pažcatantra. This was in reality the Brhat-kathā-sloka- 
samgraha. But the book of Saktiyasas of the Kashmirian Brhat- 
kathā contains a really original version of the Paficatantra. The 
result is that the Paficatantra resembles that of Somadeva's oldest 
recensions. Ksemendra had reduced the matter to a small 
section which may be regarded as dealing with the Paficatantra 
materials. Somadeva, however, mixed up the fables of the 
Paficatantra all through. Hertel thinks that it might be in the 
Tantrükhyayika, that Somadeva found represented most exactly 
the ancient state of the Paficatantra. It cannot be doubted that 
the Paficatantra was retouched variously by various compilers. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the Kashmirian Brhat-katha 
must serve as a basis of any theory regarding the antiquity of the 
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available forms of. stories of the Paūcatantra. This argument 
practically destroys Speyer’s observations regarding the relative 
chronology of the Paūcatantra and the Brhat-kathā. 


Winternitz says that the story in the Brhat-katha appears 
in a twisted form though the original may not seem to have 
been forgotton. We have the same kind of teaching with animal 
stories in the instruction given by Gomukha to Naravāhanadatta.! 
The same value is not attached to the stories. There is again 
a Southern edition of the Paficatantra. As Hertel points out, 
it is based upon a North-Western edition of the 7th century. 
The importance of this text lies in the fact that it stands very 
near to the Tantrākhyāytkā.” 


A Nepalese recension of the Southern Paiicatantra and 
the popular Hitopadesa drawn from some earlier version stands 
very nearly to the text of the North-Western edition.” 


. The Tantrākhyāyikā is a work in the Sanskrit Kavya 
style. The prose is the artistic one and as such consists of small 
compounds and verses containing slesas and double meanings 
and other alamkaras, The prose is widely different from the 
ornate language in the romance of Subandhu and Bana and 
what is found in the Jātaka-mālā.* Yet the editor is a man of 
taste and knows the Kavya style very well. It may be held 


| See Brhat.kathā-maūjari XVI, p. 255 ff; Kuthā.sarit.sāgara, 60.64; Man'kowski, 
Der Auszug aus dem Paūcatantra m Ksemendra’s Brhat-kathd-manjari, Einleitung, Text, 
Ūber-setzung und Anmerkuogen, Leipzig, 1892; see also Speyer, Studies about the Kathā- 
sarit-sāgara, p. 36 f.; also Hertel's Das Paficatantra, p. 80 ff. 

? See M. Haberlandt in S.W.A., 107, 1884, pp. 897-176; a criticisin of another recen- 
sion is given by Hertel, Das südliche Paūcatantra, XXIV, A.8.W., Leipzig, 1906; see also 
Hertel's Das Paficatantra, p. 33 ff. 

3 See Hertel's Das südliche Paftcatantra; also Z.D.M.G., 1910, p. 58 ff. and Das 
Paficatantra, p. 87 ff. Hertel has indeed been unable to prove that all these were drawn from 
one defective original. 

4 Jacobi, G.G.A., 1906, p. 377 and Hertel's Tantrükhyáyikà (Translation, 1.22) 
which is the same as the Jütaka-màlà. But this belongs to another class; it is a sort of 
campū with prose and verse written in Kavya style. The Tantrākhyāyikā is not a campū, 
rather the verses have here & sort of twist and are also composed in a different manner. 
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that originally these tales were of folk-origin but the refinement 
with which it was later on worked up altogether changed its 
form.’ The Paūcatantra contains five books. Of these the 4th 
and the 5th only are devoted to universal teachings of life. The 
first book deals with some lessons in Politics. Though the 
first book deals with politics, it also deals with lessons of good 
life. The whole work may be regarded as a political text-book. 
There is a great integral relation as regards its instruction 
between it, Kautilya’s Arthu-šāstra and the Nīti-sāra. 

When the history of the Niti-éüstra will be properly 
analysed, the atmosphere of the Tantrākhyāyikā and the oldest 
Paücatanira wil be discovered there. The Tantrakhyayika 
does not belong to the time of Canakya in 300 B.C. as much 
as the Paftcatantra does not belong to king Khosru-Anoshirwan 
(531-579 A.D.) who had it translated in Pehlevi and later on in 
the year 570 it had a Syriac translation from the Pehlevi. These 
form more or less a universal teaching of polity. Though it 
deals with polity and teachings about successful life, yet as 
Dr. De points out in the body of the text, it is an extremely 
pleasant animal story book as well. Winternitz thinks that 
the work can be placed between 300-500 A.D. or at least un- 
doubtedly it should be regarded as belonging to the early type of 
work belonging to the Kavya style. The Tantrakhyayika must 
have been based on an older version of the Paūcatantra. The way 
of life taught in the Tantrākhyāyikā is undoubtedly Brahminic 
with a Visnuite tinge. Its mythology is quite aware of the 


1 In the Introductory portion of the Tantrākhyāyikā and so also in other versions of the 
Paficalantra, Vigņu$armā appears as the speaker. This is so also in the works of Pürpabhadra 
and Nārāysņa. Benfey (I. p. 29 ff.) bas already shown that Vigņušarmā is probably a 
changed form of Visnugupta—the other name of Cāņakys. Hertel in his Tantrākhyāyikā 
has discussed all these points. It seems unlikely that Vigņušarmā was the real writer of 
the work or that it was written for tho edification of children. See Winternitz, W.Z.K.M., 
1911, p. 52 ff; also Hertel's Tantrākhyāyikā, I. 23 and Z.D M.G., 1906, p. 787 ff. and 
F. W. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 974 ff. 

2 Gee A. Hillebrandt, Uber das Kauftliyasastra und Verwandtes. Breslau, 1908, 
p. 9 ff.; Hertel's Tantrākhyāyikā, Ubersetzung I, p. 141 ff. und Ausgabe, p. 169 ff, 
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world of gods as taught in the Epic Purāņas. The minister is 
a Brahmin and Brahminic supremacy is manifest. The ethical 
standpoint of the Tantrākhyāyikā is different from that of 
Buddhism.’ Hertel translates the word tantra in the Pañcatantra 
or the Tantrākhyāyikā as klugheitsfell or a case of good sense. 
But I am afraid the word tantra has no such sense in Sanskrit. 
The meaning seems to be applicable here is tti-kartavyatā or way 
of procedure. Thus we have the Trikāņda-šesa giving the 
meaning of the word as tti-kartavyatā lantram upāyašca dvi- 
sidhakah. It may also mean a body of conclusions, as in the 
Amara-kosa, tantram pradhāne siddhānte. 

There is another edition of the Paficatantra published under 
the name T'extus Simplicior by Kielhorn and Bühler, B.S.S., I, 
III, V and translated by Fritze, Leipzig, 1884, which was best 
known as the genuine Paficatantra Text, before the discovery of 
the Tantrākhyāytkā. It is a new work based upon older grounds. 
The stories are given in clear and good language and in brighter 
ways than in the Tantrākhyāyikā. Of the 4th and 5th books only 
a few stories have been touched upon in the Tantrākhyāytkā. The 
text of the Textus Simplicior was probably based upon the North- 
west Indian texts upon which the Pehlevi translation and the 
South Indian texts are based. It was probably originally written 
in the North-West Indian language after which it was 
probably newly written.” The text was probably drawn 
up by an unknown Jaina between the 9th and the 11th century 
A.D. but it does not reveal any particular Jaina tendency.’ 


! Regarding the Buddhistic frame of the Pafcatantra, the Niti history and Dharma 
history, see Hertel, J.A., 1908, p. 899 ff. Regarding the Buddhistio origin of the Paficatantra 
see the discussion by A. Barth (Mélusine IV, 1888-89, p. 553 ff.) and Bühler (Verhandlungen 
der 42. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmdnner in Wien, 1893, p. 504). Sae also 
Ed. Huber (B.E F.E.O. IV, pp. 707 and 755) and Hertel, W.Z.K.M. 20, 1906, p. 118 ff. 
Benfey, however, holds the view of the Buddbistic origin of the Paficatantra and he tried to 
demonstrate it in various ways. It is true that much of the history of the Paūcatantra can 
be found in the Jātaka works. But this is probably due to the fact that many of the Jātakas 
originated from an older frame of the Paficatantra. See Hertel, W.Z K.M. 16, p. 269 ff. 

3 See Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905, p. 377 ff. 

3 Gee Hertel, B.S.G.W., 1902, p 62 ff., also Jacobi, G.G.A., 1905, p. 880 ff. 
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There is a peculiar story here about a weaver impersonating as 
Visnu based on the materials of the Textus Simplicior with the 
additions taken from the later recensions of the Tantrakhyayika. 
We have the Paficákhyanaka or the Paficatantra written by 
the Jaina monk Pūrņabhadra in 1199. The Tantrākhyāvikā 
formed one of the earliest reductions of the Paticatantra stories 
and this recension dates probably from about 200 B.C. A Kash- 
mirian manuscript of it was got by Bühler written in the Sāradā 
character and Hertel had the good fortune to get a copy of this 
work in the Deccan College Library at Poona. In the many 
Indian recensions of this work the most important is that which 
has been commonly called by Western scholars the Textus Orna- 
tior and its author is Pürnabhadra Siri as we have just men- 
tioned. An English translation of this work has been made by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. Kosegarten's edition of the Teztus 
Simplicior and his specimen were both uncritical and Hertel 
published a critical edition of it in the Harvard Oriental Series, 
1908, though originally the venture was launched by Schmidt. 

Pürnabhadra says in the colophon that by his time the Pañca- 
tantra text had become extremely corrupted and the manuscripts 
were such that the letters were worn out, and correction was made 
with reference to every letter, word, sentence, episode and šloka.' 
It ts probable, as judged from grammatical peculiarities, that 
Pürnabhadra had utilised some other Prakrt work or works 
written in popular dialect.’ 

Another abridged text was made in the year 1659-1660 by 
the Jaina monk Meghavijaya which was called the Paūcākhyāno- 
ddhāra.* It contains some new stories. The chief source for 
Meghavijaya was a metrical Sanskrit work based upon Paūcā- 


1 pratyaksaram pratipadam prativakyam pratikathām | 
pratišlokam Sripiirnabhadrasirirvigodhayamasa šāstramidam Il 
See the excellent critical Introduction by Hertel in the Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vols. XI-XII, 1908 and 1912. 
3 Bee Hertel, H.O.8., XII, p. 29 ff. 
3 Bee Hertel, Z.D.M.G., 1908, p. 689 ff; and Z.V.V., 1906, p. 249 ff. 
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khyāna-caupaī, written in old Guzerati by one Jaina monk 
Vaccharaja in the year 1591-92. 

Another text pretty far removed from Pirnabhadra’s 
text appears as a Southern Paficatantra. It contains many new 
stories probably derived from Tamil sources.’ 

There is another text published by Abbé J. A. Dubois, 
Le Pantchatantra ou les cing ruses. 

In Nepal we have another text called the Tantrakhydana.’ 
This edition has slight tinges of Jainism and Buddhism. The 
compilation was probably made at least in the 14th century. The 
date of the manuscript is not probably later than 1484. 

The most important of all the new works based on the Pañca- 
tantra is probably the Bengali work, Httopadeša. It seems to 
be wholly a new work. Its chief source seems to be the North- 
Western version of the Paficatantra on which the Southern and 
the Nepalese versions are based. The author gives his name 
and that of his patron Dhavalacandra in the colophon.* 

The Pafcatantra has played an important part in the whole 
world literature. 

Benfey in the Introduction to his translation of the Patica- 
tantra, shows how the older books of literature of the three 


1 On another Southern text of the Paficatantra, see Z.D.M.G., 1906, p. 769 ff. 

2 Gee C. Bendall, J.R.A.8., 1888, p. 465 ff , and also Hertel, Z.D.M.G., 1910, p. 58 ff. 

3 We have critical forewords by Schlegel and Lassen (Bonn a.Rh., 1829-1531) and by 
P. Peterson, B.8.8., 1887; also Introduction given by Hertel over the text and the author of 
the Flitopadesa, 1897, and Pafcatantra, p. 38 ff. See also Hertel's article over a MS. of the 
Hitopadeša, Z.D.M.G., 1901, p. 487 ff. and Zachariae, Z.D.M.G.,61, p. 342 ff. 

An old Nepalese manuscript dated 1373 exists. Hultzsch has quoted from Māgha's Siéu- 
pala-vadha 8 verse in the Hitopadeía. See Hertel's Tantrākhyāyikā (translated) I. p. 145 ff. 

Winternitz points out that in the Hitopadesa, Bhaķtārakavāra has been used for Sunday, 
but this reference to 'Pára' of the week does not occur in Indian inscriptions before 500 A.D. 
and it became universal after 900 A.D.; see Fleet, J.R.A.8., 1012, p. 1045 ff. 

There are many translations of the Hitopadesa, such as by Max Müller, 1844, Schoen- 
berg, 1884, Fritze, 1888, Hertel, 1895. The West European translation is the English tran- 
slation by Charles Wilkins, 1787, and the French translation by Langlas, 1790. 

Translations from the Paficatantra exist in Hindi, Guzerati, Canarese, Tamil and 
Malayalam. ‘Translations of the Paficatantra exist also ip Bengali, in the Brajsbbhàsà, in 
Hindustani, Marathi and Newarj. 
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continents have been invaded for many centuries by the stories 
of the Paficatantra. 

In the Kathamukha of the Tantrākhyāyikā an adoration is 
paid to Manu, Vācaspati, Sukra and Paragara, Vyāsa and 
Canakya. Visnuáarman here says that he has written the book by 
examining all works on polity. ' It is possible that the Paūcatantra 
had utilised the Artha-süstra of Kautilya for the composition of 
the work. ‘There is also an old Niti work attributed to Canakya, 
but the exact relation between Canakya and the Paūcatantra 
cannot be determined. Nothing is known regarding any personal 
details or the time of the author and it has been held with some 
justice that the name Visnusarman is a pseudonym and that 
Visnusarman was probably Visnugupta. But this can only be a 
possible conjecture. 

Even before the Puūcatantra was rendered into Pehlevi in 
570 A.D., it was a very well-known work. The translation was 
probably made from a North-Western recension into which many 
interpolations had crept in. Hertel tries to prove that the 
Tantrakhydyika is the earliest available recension of the 
Paficatantra. Hertel holds that the oldest Kashmir version of the 
Tantrākhyāyikā existed as early as 200 B.C. This Kashmir 
version through one or two transmissions was utilised by the 
pseudo-Gunadhya in the Kashmirian Brhat-kathā. From these 
we have Ksemendra’s Brhat-kathā-sloka-maūjarī about 1040 and 
Somadeva's Kathā-sarit-sūgara about 1063 to 1082. From the 
Kashmirian version from another line there came the North- 
West Indian version from which the Pehlevi version was made in 
570 A.D. and from this Syriac and Arabic versions were made 
which passed on to Asia, North Africa and Europe and after the 
5th century from the same North-East Indian recension we have 
the Southern Paūcatantra and its Tamil version. From the 


! manave vācaspataye Sukraya parāšarāja sasutàya | 
cāņakyāya ca mahate namo'stu nrpasastrakarttrbhyah | 
sakalārthašāstrasāram jagati samālokya visņušarmā” pi | 
tantrath paficabhiretaiscaküra sumanoharam šāstram |l 


89—1343B 
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North-East Indian version again sprang up the Httopadeša 
in Bengali by the 14th century and also the Nepalese version. 
There also sprang up another North-East Indian version after 
850 A.D. which has been collected in the Textus Simplicior. 
Based upon the text of the Textus Simphctor (North-West 
Indian recension) and the Kashmir manuscript written in Sarada 
character before 1040 and probably from certain Prakrt 
materials Pürnabhadra's compilation was made in Guzerat 
in 1199. 

Holding the date of Cànakya from Kautilya’s Artha-šāstra 
as being 300 B.C., the Tantrākhyāyikā must have been written 
between this limit and 570 A.D., when the work was translated 
into Pehlevi. From many considerations we regard the date of 
the original Kashmirian Tantrākhyāyikā to be 200 B.C. 

The Tantrākhyāytkā is but the other name for Pafcatantra. 
It is supposed to be a summary account of the tales that have 
floated through tradition. ! The Southern Paficatantra I. 151 
contains a verse which is identical with Kumāra-sambhava II. 
55, from which we can infer that it was written after Kalidasa. 
The date of the Nepalese recension is quite undecided. The 
Hitopadeša of Narayana has a manuscript which is dated 498 
Nepalese era, t.e., 1378 A.D. It quotes Kamandaka and Māgha 
and it may be assumed that it was written sometime between 
800-1373 A.D. 

The popularity of the Pañcatantra is evident from the fact that 
excluding Hertel’s works it has at least six German translations 
by Brockhaus, 1844, by Boltz, in 1868, Schoenberg, 1884, Fritze, 
1888 ; and another in 1853. It has been translated into English 
by Charles Wilkins, Sir William Jones, Johnson, Max Müller, 
Sir Edwin Arnold and by Hale-Wortham and by Manickchand 


1 granthavistarabhīrūņām būlānām alpacetasām | 
bodhaya patcatantrākhyam idam samksipya kathyate | 
anyadiyo'pi likhitah Sloko yah prakramāgatah | 
svalpatvāt granthavistaradogastena na jayate ` 
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Jain. Its French translation was made by Langlés, 1760, and 
Lancerean, 1882. It was translated in Bengali by KLaksmī- 
narayana Nyāyālankāra and also into Brajabhàsà; and also in 
Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, Newari, Persian and Telegu. 

Hertel had concluded that all the sources of the Paūcatantra 
and the Tantrākhyāyikā had been derived from a defective original 
which he designated by the letter T. But notwithstanding what 
has been said above, this has not been proved. He thought that 
the sources of the Brhat-kathū-maūjarī, Kathā-sarit-sāgara and 
Tantrékhydytka and Pafcatantra were derivable from two 
sources, the original of the Tantrükhyayikà and the source of the 
other three groups and in part of the version B of the Tuntrā- 
khyāyikā itself which he calls K. This also has not been proved 
and it seems in part implausible also because this would mean 
that the occurrence of any story in any two of the four versions 
should be a strong ground for assigning it to the original text. 
But according to Hertel’s own view, such a significance would be 
plausible, only the story occurred in both the Tantrākhyāyikā 
and one of the K versions. Hertel further assumes apparently 
without much ground that there was another intermediate 
archetype, ‘© N-W.'* which is the direct ancestor of the Pehlevi 
translation, the Southern Paficatantra group and the Simplicitor 
of Būhler and Kielhorn. Further, it can also be argued with 
sufficient ground that the Tantrakhydyika recension was prior 
to others. Its omission of stories may not necessarily be the 
sign of its loyalty to the ultimate source. The recension 
containing fuller stories need not necessarily be the later one. 
The word tantra in the Paficatantra probably means šāstra or 
siddhānta. Thus in the Amara-kosa we have tantra in the sense 
of siddhānta and in the Anekārtha-samgraha the word tantra is 
used in the sense of Sdstra. Paūcatantra thus means Five 
Sāstras or Five Siddhāntas. From the name it seems that the 
Tantrükhyàyikà represented the main story of the Paficatantra. 
This explains why the Tantrākhyāyikā should contain less 
stories than the Pavcatantra. 
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BHASA 


Bhāsa was probably a Brahmin and a devotee of Visnu. 
Our knowledge of Bhāsa was first acquired merely from the 
reference to him along with the other poets Saumilla and 
Kaviputra as dramatists of great distinclion by Kālidāsa in the 
Màlavikagnimitra. But as yet we know nothing of Saumilla 
and  Kaviputra. It is, however, difficult to say. whether 
Kalidasa had used Bhāsa as the model of the frame of his dramas 
as Wiuternitz suggests.” The poet Bana in his introductory 
verse 16, of his Harsa-carita, refers to Bhāsa with high compli- 
ments. Vakpati in his Gaudavaho mentions Bhasa in 
verse 800. In commentaries from the 9th to 12th century a 
drama Svapnu-nātaka or Svapna-vāsavaudattā is often quoted. 
But Rajasekhara refers in a verse in an anthology called Sūktt- 
muktāvali to Bhāsa's Svapna-vāsavadattā and Bhasa is generally 
referred to in most anthologies. This was all that was known 
about Bhāsa till 1910 when Ganapati Sāstrī discovered in South 
Travancore ten dramas of Bhāsa in palm-leaf MSS. all. in one 
bundle and this was regarded as a good ground for recognising in 
them the lost dramas of Bhāsa. Later, however, two other 
dramas were found.” There is an initial difference between the 


1 prathitayašasām bhāsa-saumillu-kaviputrādīnām prabandhānatikramya vartamāna- 
kaveh kālidāsasya kriyayam katham bahumānaļ. 
3 Geschichte der indischen Litteratur, p. 184. 
3 sūtradhārakgtārambhair natakairbahubhiimikaih | 
sapatākairya$o lebhe bhāso devakulairiva 1 
—Harsa-carita, Sl. 16. 
4 bhāsammi jalanamitte kantideve a jassa rahuāre | 
sobandhave a bandhammi hàriyande a āņando 11 800 
5 For discussions on Bhāsa, see Pischel, G.G.A. 1883, p. 1232 ff; Ganapati Sistri's 
Introduction to his edition of Svapnavāsavadattā and Pratimā-nātaka; Jacobi, Internat. 
Monatsschrift, VII, 1913, p. 653€ ; A A. Macdonell, J.R.A.S., 1918, p. 186 f; V. A. 
Smith, Indian Antiquary, 1911, p. 87 ff; Suali in G.S.A.I., 25, 1912, p. 5 f; Hertel, Jina- 
kirtti’s Geschichte von Pala und Gopāla, p. 152 ff; Max Lindenau, Bhāsa-Studien, ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des altindischen Dramas (Leipzig, 1918). 
The verses of Bhāsa in the anthologies have been collected together and translated by 
Aufrecht in Ind. Stud. 17,163 ff; Z.D.M.G. 27, 65; 86, 870 f; and Peterson, Subhagita- 
muktāvali, p. 80 ff; J.R.A S., 1891, p. 331 ff. also pp. 105 and 169. 
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ordinary classical drama and the dramas of Bhāsa. In the ordi- 
nary classical dramas we find that after the nūndī the 
sūtradhāra steps in (ndndyante sitradhdrah). But in the 
newly found dramas the sūtradhāra step; im after the 
nāndī and begins sometimes with an introductory adora- 
tion to Visnu as in the Aovimāraka and the Dūta-ghatot- 
kaca ; and at other times starts with introducing in the usual 
manner by suggestion the names of the important personages. In 
the ordinary classical dramas again we find a little praise of the 
drama and the name of the author, but if is not so in the newly 
found dramas. The plays are generally short and sometimes of 
one Act. The dramas generally begin with one adoration hymn 
and end also with one. Butin the dramas of Bhāsa generally 
there is the same type of the Bharata-vákya called generally stha- 
panā in which a benediction is referred to the king, as in the 
Svapnandtaka, the Dratijfia-nataka and the Paūcarātra-nātaka, 
The king is often called Rajasimha. We cannot ascertain that 
this Rājasimha is a Pallava king. 

The nātakas of Bhasa are as follows: Svapna-nitaka, 
Pratijūā-nātaka,  Paūcarātra,  Cdrudatta,  Dūta-ghatotkaca, 
dvimāraka,  Bālacarita, | Madhyáma-vyayoga, Karna-bhāra, 
Uru-bhanga, Abhīiseka-nūtaka,  Prattmā-nātaka. These were 
all in old Kerala characters. 

That these dramas were written by one and the same person 
appears to be certain on account of the identity of style and the 
fact that some of the verses are repeated from drama to drama 
and the same ways of speech occur in several dramas.’ 


1 evam dryamiéran vijiiápayámi | 
aye, kim nu khalu mayi vijūāpanāvyagrē sabda iva šrūyate | 
anga! pašyāmi. 
This passage occurs in all the dramas excepting Pratijūā, Cdrudatta , Avimāraka, 
Pratimā and Karna-bliára. Again, the passage 
imam sdyaraparyantam himavad-vindliya-kundalàm | 
mahimekatapatrankam rājasimhah prašāstu nah il 
occurs in Svapna and Bāla-carita. Again, 
bharantvarajaso gavah paracakram prašāmyatu 1 
imamapt mahim krtsnām rājasimhal prašāstu nah | 
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The Svapna-nātaka has been referred to as Svapna-vasava- 
dattā by Abhinavagupta and the name of Bhāsa has been referred 
to by Kālidāsa and Bana. The Svapna-nātaka appears in 
another MS. as Svapna-vāsavadattā, It is from this scanty 
evidence that it has been suggested that Bhāsa was the author of 
these dramas. This raised a storm of discussion amongst 
scholars, both Indian and European. Since the publication 
of the new dramas by MM. T. Ganapati Sastri, 
scholars like Jacobi (translation of the Svapna-vāsavadattā), 
Joly (Nachrichten, 1916), Winternitz (Festschrift Kuhn, 
pp. 299-304), Konow (Festschrift Kuhn, pp. 106 et seq. and 
Das Indischen drama, p. 51; Ind. Ant., 49, 1920, 233 ff), 
M. Baston (translation of the Svapna-vāsavadattā), Suali 
(Giornale della soc. As. Italiana, XXV, p. 95), Pavolini (Giornale 
della soc. As. Italiana), Lesny, Dr. Lindenau (Bhasa Studien), 
Dr. Morgenstierne, M. Lacote, Dr. Printz, Dr, Barnett, 
(B.S.0.5., I., 3, 1920, p. 35 ff.), Dr. Thomas (J.R.A.S., 1922, 
19 ff.), Pisharoti, Dr. Sukthankar (J.A.O.8., 40, 1920. 248 ff; 
41, 1921, 1 ff.; J.B.R.A.S., 1925, p. 126), Rāmāvatāra 
Pāņdeya, Bhattanāthasvāmī (Ind. Ant., 45, 1916, 189 ff). 
Rangācārya, Ruddy, Kane and Stein, A. Banerjee-Sastri 
(J.R.A.S., 1921, p. 367) and many others have continued a 
controversy since the publication of the Bhāsa dramas by MM. 
Ganapati Šāstrī in 1912. If one has to give a full account of 
this controversy it may well-nigh fill a volume and yet the contro- 
versy cannot yet be regarded as having reached a conclusive 
stage. It cannot be expected of us to enter into any elaborate 
detail about this controversy, but it may be regarded desirable to 
state some of the salient features regarding the controversy. 


occurs in Pratijūā, Avimāraka and Abhigeka and the 2nd lineoccurs also in Paficardtra. 
Again, the passage 

limpativa tamo'ūgāni vargatīvāūjanam nabhaļ | 

asatpurusaseveva drstir viphalatām gatā ll 
occurs in Cārudatta and Bāla*carita, 
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MM. Ganapati Sāstrī came across a bundle of palm-leaf MSS. 
of nātakas in the Manalikkara Matham near Padmanabhapuram, 
written in old Malayalam character. These MSS. proved to be 
10 rūpakas and subsequently an eleventh rūpaka was found 
and later on he found from one Govinda Pisharodi two 
nātakas of a similar character named Abhiseka-nātaka and 
Prattmā-nātaka. Subsequently to this he found that the 
Palace Library of Travancore contained a MS. of each of 
these two books. Šo altogether these 13 rūpakas were discovered 
which were never seen or heard of before. In this connection it 
is well worth noting that there is the practice in the Malayalam 
country from very ancient times of having Sanskrit nātakas 
staged in the temples by the priests in which often kings parti- 
cipated. 

In the ordinary nàtakas generally a nāndī verse is given 
and then the stage-direction (nāndyante sūtradhārah) but in 
the newly found dramas we have first the stage-direction 
(nindyante tatah pravišati sūtradhārak) and then we have a 
mangala-sloka. Again, instead of the word prastāvanā these 
nitakas use the sthāpanā. There is, again, no mention of the 
name of the author and of the work in the sthāpanā as is usual to 
find in the prastāvanā of other dramas. In these dramas again 
there is at the end of the drama a sentence announcing the fact 
that such and such a drama (giving the name) is finished. In the 
dramas of Bhàsa we have always a prayer to the effect * May our 
greatest of kings or may our king rule the land.” 

Now, since the author's name is not given in any of the 
dramas, two questions naturally arise: (1) who are the authors 
of the dramas, (2) are they all from the one hand, or they 
are written by different men ? Further questions arise as 
follows: Assuming, for reasons presently to be adduced, that 
Bhāsa is the author of one or two or all these dramas, was 
there one Bhāsa, or an earlier and a later Bhāsa ; and about some 
of these dramas a further question may be raised as to whether 
there was more than one drama of the same name written by 
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different authors, or by two authors of the same name, an 
earlier and a later. 

The earliest mention of Bhāsa is made by Kālidāsa in 
Malavikāgnimitra along with Saumilla and Kaviputra. We 
know practically nothing of Saumilla and Kaviputra. MM. 
Ganapati Sastri has urged that these newly found dramas are 
the dramas of this pre-Kālidāsa Bhāsa. His view has been 
endorsed by most European scholars excepting Dr. Barnett. 
Dr. Ottoztein seems to be unable to pronounce any judgment 
while Dr. Barnett, Pisharoti and Rāmāvatāra Pandeya and 
some other scholars hold that these dramas cannot be of any 
pre-Kalidisa Bhasa, but that they were probably written some- 
time in the 7th century A.D. 

Regarding the supposition that all these dramas were 
written by the same author, MM. Ganapati Sāstrī points out 
that the verse limpativa occurs both in Cārudatta and Bāla-carita. 
The sentence kim vaksyatiti hrdayam parigamkitam me occurs 
in the 6th Act of the Svapna-nataka and tbe 4th Act of the 
Abhiseka and a few such other points of similarity can be 
detected in the plays. 

On the point that Bhāsa was the author of the Svapna-vāsava- 
lattā, he refers to the verse of Rajasekhara in the- Kavi-vimarsa 
quoted in the Sükti-muktavali and Bhasa has been spoken of as 
being the author of the Svapna-vásavadatta.! He also refers to 
Kālidāsa's allusion to Bhāsa as well as Bàna's. From this 
MM. G. Sāstrī argues that the word sūtradhārakrtārambhaih 
means a reference to the stage-direction found in these dramas 
and therefore here Bana’s reference proves that these dramas 
were written by Bhāsa ; and we have the sloka of Rajagekhara 
that Svapna-vāsavadattā belonged to the group of Bhāsa dramas. 


1 bhàsanütakacakre'pi cchekaih kgipte parikgitum | 
svapnavāsavadattasya dāhako'bhūnna pávakah ll 
2 sütradhürakrtürambhair nātakairbahubhūmikaih | 
sapatükairyaéo lebhe bhāso devakulairiva I 
—Harga-carita, Sloka 16, 
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Now, this argument does not appear to be conclusive. 
Pisharoti refers to the verses of the Kavi-vimarša in the same con- 
text and shows that Rajagekhara there attributes Priyadaršikā 
and fRatnāvalī to Bhāsa.' Rājašekhara further in the same 
context says that Sriharsa made Bhāsa a sabha-kavi. Doubts 
have also been raised by other scholars as to whether the Kavi- 
vimarša is at all a work of Rajasekhara or not. In any case, if 
this Bhāsa was the writer of the Svapna-vasavadatta he flourished 
in Sriharsa’s time and cannot be the pre-Kālidāsa Bhàsa. 
Again, all dramas are really begun by the sūtradhāra. In the 
ordinary dramas he is already on the stage, recites the nāndī- 
sloka and then begins the drama. In the newly found dramas, 
it is suggested, that some one else or the sūtradhūra himself 
recites the nūndī without entering the stage and after the ndndi- 
sloka has been recited probably from behind the stage the 
sūtradhāra enters and recites a verse in which he introduces 
the principal personages and in the course of that also offers a 
benediction. Under the circumstances, it is difficult to suppose 
that Bana’s reference sūtradhārakrtārambhaih refers to the 
special feature of the introductory stage-direction of the dramas. 
Moreover Bana seems to have introduced the word sütradhara- 
krtārambhaih as well as bahubhümikaih and sapatakath for 
maintaining his imagery through a double meaning. Had this 
not been so and had the verse any intention of referring to the 
special features of Bhāsa's drama this would have applied to the 
terms bahubhūmikaih and sapatükaih and such new features 
would ha 'e been discoverable in the newly published dramas. 

It may be worth while to consider a few other references. 
Sarvānanda, who probably lived in the 13th or 14th century, 
wrote a commentary on the Amara-kosa called Amarakosa-tīkā- 
sarvasva. In this work there is a reference to the Svapna-vāsava- 
dattā and MM. Sastri holds that there is a reference to the 


1 ddau bhāsena racitā nātikā priyadaršikā | 
tasya ratnāvalī nūnam ratnamāleva rājate Il 
See Pisharoti's article on Bhasa Problem, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1925, p. 103, 
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marriage of Udayana with Padmāvati and Vāsavadattā here.' 
But owing to considerations discussed in the foot-note, it may 
well be doubted whether there is any reference here to the Svapna- 
vāsavadattā of MM. G. Sastri. Again, Abhinavagupta also men- 
tions Svapna-vāsavadattā and Daridra-cārudatta. Here also we have 
no reason to suppose that the Daridra-cārudatta is the same as 
our Cārudatta-nātaka and all we can know from here is that there 
were these two nūtakus, Svapna-vāsavadattā and Daridra-cāru- 
datta, and we know really nothing of their authorship. Again, 
Vāmana in the 3rd adhydya of the 4th adhikarana of his Kāvyā- 
lankdra-sitravrtti quotes a passage without naming the book or 
the author and this passage is found in the printed text of 
Svapna-vāsavadattā in the 4th Act. There are also. two other 
quotations from Vāmana which may be traced in the 4th 
Act of the Pratijhkd-yaugandhardyana and the Ist Act of 
the Carudatta-ndtaka.” The verse limpatīva tamo’ngani found 


1 The passage in the Amara-tīkā-sarvasva is as follows :— 


trividhah $pūgārah dharmārthakāmabhinnah tatrādyo yathā nandayantyņām brāhmaņa- 
bhojanam dvitiyah svadešam ātmasāt kartum udayanasya padmāvatīpariņayah arthašrigāra- 
strliyah svapnavāsavadatte tasyaiva vāsavadattāpariņayah. The passage has been otherwise 
put by MM. Q. Sàstri in his Introduction to the Svapna-vàsavadattà :—svadešamātmasāt 
kartum udayanasya padmāvatīpariņayah arthasrngdrah svapnavāsavadatte trtiyastasyaiva- 
vāsavadattāpariņayah kadmasrngadrah, It will be seen that by translating the word svapna 
vāsavadatte before trtiya the meaning has been absolutely changed. If the former is the 
right reading as I suppose it is, then the work Svapna-vasavadatla referred to here, would 
describe Vàsavadattà-parinayah and not Padmavati-parinayah as is found in the printed text 
of the Svapna-vāsavadatta published by MM. G. Sastri. Granting that MM. G. Sastri’s 
reading is correct, we have only the evidence bere of a Svapna-vāsavadattā in which two 
marriages are described of Padmavati and Vāsavadattā. But in the printed text only one 
marriage is described and even then, aa a story is taken from an older source, it does not rule 
out that there may have been two Svapna-vāsavadattās and it does not prove that it is a 
work of Bhasa. 

See Pisharoti's article on Bbāsa Problem, Indian Historical Quarterly, 1925. 
2 ģgaracchašānkagaureņa vātāviddhena bhāmini | 
kāšapuspalavenedam sāšrupātam mukham mama 1 
—~Vamana, IV. 3. 
Cf. 4th Act of the Svapna-vāsavadatta. 
yo bharttrpindasya krte na yudhyet | 
-—Vümana, V. 2, 
Cf. 4th Act, Pratijūā-yaugandharāyaņa, 
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in the Kāvyādarša of Dandin occurs also in the Bālacarita 
and the Cdrudatta. But so far as these are concerned, 
these prove practically nothing regarding the authorship of the 
dramas or their being the works of the same hand. Again, in 
the 3rd uddyota of the Dhvanyáloka-locana a passage is quoted 
as belonging to the Svupna-vāsavadatta, but it does not occur 
in the printed text. This $loka is not only to be found in 
the Svapna-vasavadatta but MM. G. Sastri himself admits that 
we cannot imagine any situation in the Svapna-vdsavadatta in 
which such a passage could have occurred. It is rather curious 
that an authority like Abhinavagupta should make any error of 
this type. Again, in the explanation of the 85th karika of the 
6th chapter of the Sahitya-darpana a gloka is referred to as 
having been quoted from the Bāla-carita but this is not available 
in the printed text nor can a proper situation be imagined for it, 
init. But Bhamaha gives a description of events in his chapter 
on Nydya-virodha which tallies with similar descriptions in the 
Pralijfià-nàtaka and a passage from it is found repeated in Prakrt 
in the same nātaka. But Bhamaha does not mention anything 
about the name of the nātaka or its author. Again, the same 
reference that is found in Sarvànanda's T'ika-sarvasva, is found 
in the Nataka-laksana-ratna-kosa. In the Kaumudi-mahotsava 
we find reference to Avimaraka the hero and Kurangī the heroine 
but this is not probably a reference to the printed drama Avi- 
müraka. A 14th century commentary on the Sakuntalā says 
that the sūtradhāra of the play Cārudatta uses Prākrt and this 
is testified in the printed text of the Cārudatta. The Nātya- 
darpama again mentions a drama called the Daridra-cārudatta 
but the verse quoted in the Nātya-darpaņa from the Svapna- 
vasavadatta is not found in it though we may imagine a situation 
for it in Svapna-vāsavadatta IV. Again, in the Nataka-laksana- 
ratna-kosa a verse is quoted from the Cārudatta, the contents of 
Again, yāsām balirbhavati, etc. 


—Vāmana, V. 1. 
Cf. ist Act of the Cārudatta-nāļaka. 
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which is traceable to the Mrcchakatika but not to the Carudatta- 
nātaka. But we have nowhere in these passages any reference 
to Bhāsa. Again, Sāradātanaya has a quotation in his Bhāva- 
prakāšana from the Svapna-vāsavadatta It is not available in 
the printed text but a situation corresponding to it can be ima- 
gined in the 5th Act of the Svapna-vāsavadatta. In an article 
MM. Ganapati Sastri refers to a passage from the Srigāra- 
prakāša of Bhojadeva of the 11th century wherein the plot of 
the 5th Act of the printed text of the Svapna-vāsavadatta is 
delineated, but unfortunately there is no mention here of Bhāsa 
as the author of the Svapna-vàsavadatta.! The Nātya-darpaņa, 
however, mentions Daridra-cárudatta but not the author, but he 
refers to the Svapna-vasavadatta as being a work of Bhāsa and 
gives a quotation from it, as we have already said.’ 

Now let us sum up the position. ‘There is undoubtedly an 
old pre-Kālidāsa Bhāsa. Bhāsa is known to Bana-Bhatta, but 
whether this Bhāsa was the pre-Kālidāsa Bhāsa or if we believe 
the testimony of the Kavi-vimarša of Rajagekhara, a contemporary 
of himself, we do not know. Practically none of the verses quoted 
in different books as belonging to the Svapna-vāsavadatta or other 
texts, are found in the printed text. Of all the dramas only 
the Svapna-vāsavadatta has been mentioned as being the work 
of Bhāsa in the Nātya-darpaņa, but the quotation does not 
tally with the text of the printed bcok. The quotation from the 
Nàtaka-laksana-ratna-kosa also shows that there existed a version 
of the Svapna-vāsavadatta with at least a different sthāpanā and 
there were at least some scenes in it which were not found in 
the printed text. These and other evidences, when put together, 
lead us to conclude that we are prepared to agree that Bhāsa 
had written the Svapna-vāsavadatta. But that the present text 

1 The Srngāra-prakāša (11th century) describes the plot of the 5th Act as follows: 
svapnavāsavadaite — padmüvatim asvasthām dragtum raja samudragrhakam galah | 
padmātatīrahitam ca tadavalokya tasyā eva šayane susvāpa | vāsavadattūm ca svapnavad 
asvapne dadarša | svapnāyamānašca vāsavadattām ābabhāge | svapnasubdena ceha 


evāpo và svapnadaršanam và svapnāyitam và vivaksitam | 
2 Natyadarpana, pp. 53 and 84. 
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should be identically the same work is more than what we 
can say. It is strange that there should be no reference to 
the works of Bhāsa that are now attributed to him in the 
printed texts of the T. S. Series. It is also strange that the few 
quotations that have referred to the Svapna-vāsavadattu should 
not be available in the printed text and that other references 
to other texts, like the Bāla-carita or the Daridracārudatta 
should not be traceable to the printed text. It may be that 
when other MSS. are available such quotations may be traceable. 
But I doubt it very much. In any case, until such MSS. are 
available we cannot say that the printed text of the Svapna- 
vasavadatta is the Svapna-vāsavadatta of pre-Kalidasa Bhāsa. 

Judging the evidences as a whole it seems to be probable 
that these works probably are texts adapted from the work of an 
old Bhāsa by castigation and insertion to suit the convenience of 
the theatrical audience at the temples in Travancore. It is for 
this reason that though the name of the drama is given in the 
end, the name of the author is not given, for the editor who 
pruned the text of Bhāsa could not pass it off as a work of Bhāsa 
before an audience which knew what Bhāsa's works were. 
Neither could he advertise his own name as an editor of Bhāsa, 
for the editing was made for the convenience of staging and not 
for the improvement of the text. It may in this connection be 
pointed out that the so-called Svapna-vasavadatta of the T. $8. 
Series is actually called the Svapna-natakam and not the Svapna- 
vāsavadatta. The shortening was unnecessary if it was not 
intended to distinguish it from the Svapna-vāsavadatta. The 
fact that the Uru-bhanga is not a tragedy in one Act buta 
detached intermediate Act of some drama is also quite obvious. 
It seems to me, however, that probably all these dramas, to 
whosoever their authorship may be due, were edited either by the 
same editor or by the same circle of editors. 

Much has been made by the different scholars ‘regarding the 
difference between nāndyante sūtradhārah and nāndyante pravi- 
Sati sūtradhārah. It should be observed in this connection that 
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there may be three classes of nàndi—a nündi may be a mangala- 
Sloka, written by the author of the drama, as is found both in the 
Sakuntalā and in the Vikramorvašī. There is another class of 
nāndī which is an auspicious ceremony to be performed for the 
performance of the drama, which varied differently according 
to local custom and practice. As this did not form any part 
of the actual drama this was left out of consideration and was 
included within stage-directions. It is for this reason that 
this position is left off as nāndyante, i.e., after the nāndī has 
been finished. "The writer of the drama does not bother himself 
as to what may be the nature of this nāndī. The third class 
of nàndi was an auspicious verse which was recited by a 
sütradhara, pāripāršvika or a sthāpaka. In a drama like the 
Sakuntalà, we have first the auspicious verse ya srstih eic. 
which is intended by the poet for the auspicious ending 
of the work. This is no part of the actual drama that is 
played. Then came the nündi, about the nature of which 
the poet is silent. The sütradhüra was present on the stage 
when the nāndī ceremony was performed. When the ceremony 
was over, he started his speech in order to introduce the drama. 
In the so-called Bhāsa plays the sütradhüra is not supposed to 
be present when the nànd? ceremony was being done. I fancy 
that this may be due to the fact that some articles of the 
auspicious rights of the temple wherein the play was staged, 
was made and the sūtradhāra being of a lower caste was not 
present there. When this nāndī of auspicious rights was 
finished he entered the stage and recited his own nāndī. In 
most cases the sort of verse as prescribed for the sütradhàra's 
nāndī tallies with the sūtradhāra's nāndī of the so-called 
Bhāsa plays ; but it does not tally with the nāndī of Kālidāsa, for 
a nāndī should be either of 12 or 8 syllables ; which condition- 
was not satisfied in a sragdhara or a šārdūla-vikrīdita metre. 
Regarding the date of Bhāsa, the argument of MM. 
Ganapati Sastri based on the priority of Bhāmaha to Kālidāsa 
and Bhāmaha's. possible reference to the story contained in 
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Bhāsa's dramas, seems to be extremely improbable. His state- 
ment that Bhāmaha was prior to Guņādhya is also wholly 
unbelievable. Our reasons for this contention may well be 
consulted in our treatment of Bhāmaha's date in the Chapter 
on Alamkāra and our note on Gunàdhya. But it cannot be 
gainsaid that Bhāsa was already a celebrated and old writer 
in the time of Kālidāsa, for Kālidāsa refers to him as prathita- 
yašāh (of well-spread celebrity) and contrasts himself as a new 
(nava) writer, while Bhāsa's work is regarded as old (purāna). 
We can, therefore, safely place him at least two to three 
centuries before Kālidāsa. There is no reference to Bhāsa in any 
pre-Kālīdāsa documents. This pre-Kālidāsa Dhàsa may thus be 
believed to have lived in the 3rd century B.C. In the Pratima- 
nātaka (5th Act) a reference is made to a Mānavīya-Dharmašāstra, 
a Barhaspatya-Arthasdstra, a Nyayasastra of Medhatithi and a 
Prācetasa-Srāddhakalpa. But nothing can be made out of it. 
The Yogašāstra and the Arthašāstra have been referred to in the 
Avimāraka and the Pratijūā-yaugandharāyaņa. But nothing 
important can be made out of this for the Yogašāstra, the Artha- 
$astra and the Manaviya-Dharmasdstra are certainly older than 
Bhāsa. We do not know of any Nyāyašāstra by Medhātithi. 
In language, the style of Bhāsa seems to stand between Kālidāsa 
and Asvaghosa. The Prākrt also is older than that used in 
the classical dramas. On this evidence, Winternitz would 
place Bhāsa in the 3rd century or the first half of the 4th 
century A.D.’ 

Most of the stories are drawn from the Mahābhārata. 
Krsna and Rama legends also play their part in the Bāla-carita 
and the dramas Pratimā-nātaka and Abhiseka-nàtaka. The story 
of the Svapna-nātaka and Prattijūā-yaugandharāyaņa are drawn 
from Gunàdhya's Brhat-kathà and probably also that of 
Avimāraka and Daridra-cārudatta. 


1 Bee Lesny, Z.D.M.G., 1917, p. 203 f., see also Lindenau, Bhāsa Studien, p. 14 £., 
who believes Bhàsa to have lived after 200 A.D. Aš$vaghoga and Bharata probably lived 
between 100 and 200 A.D. 
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The plays of Bhāsa have been differently classified by 
different people.’ We may thus divide them as follows: (i) the 
Udayana plays—Svapna and Pratijūā; (ii) Fiction or original 
plays—A vimaraka and Cārudatta ; Gi) the Mahābhārata plays— 
Balacarita, Dūta-ghatotkaca, Dūta-vākya, Karnabhāra, Paūca- 
rātra, Ürubhanga, Madhyama-vyāyoga; (iv) the Ramayana 
plays—Pratimā and Abhiseka—altogether 13 plays. 

Some of the South Indian plays, e.g , the Matta-vilāsa, 
Kalyāņa-saugandhika, Tapati-samvarana, etc. and the southern 
manuscripts of the Sakuntalā and the Nāgānanda, display some 
structural peculiarity.” But the plays of Bhūsa show some 
special structural peculiarity : (t) they begin with the same stage-. 
direction.’ (ii) The sūtradhāra recites only one mangala-sloka 
and in some of the dramas the dramatic persons are introduced 
in the mangala-sloka.t (ii) Excepting Karņabhāra we have 
sthāpanā instead of prastāvanā. (iv) The name of the book is 
given in the conclusion but the author's name is absent. (v) 
Excepting some of the dramas, they all begin in the sthāpanā 
with the same kind of phraseology.” (vi) The epilogues are 
nearly identical.? 

The dramas of Bhāsa not only ignored the rules of the 
Nātya-šāstra in introducing death and violent action on the 
stage, but they also used the word drya-putra as a term of 
address from a servant, whereas ārya-putra is generally the term 
of address from a wife to her husband. The dramatic devices 


! Winternitz, O.Z. IX, followed by Devadhara, Plays, etc. Lindenau, Bhāsa Studien, 
p. 16; Jahagirdar, L.A , 1931, pp. 42-44; Svarupa, Vision. Introduction, p. 10. 

2 See Bhása—A Study, Pusalker, 1940. They all begin with the lines: aye kinnu 
khalu mayi vijūāpanavyagre šabda iva Sriyate. 

3 nāndyante tatah pravišati sütradhárah. 

4 Svapna, Pratijūā, Paficarátra and Pratimā. 

5 evam āryamišrān vijiüpayàmi. aye, kinnu khalu mayı vijūāpanavyagre šabda iva 
érüyate. anga pašyāmi. The Pratijūā, Cārudatta, Avimāraku and Pratimā use a different 
form. 

6 They use the verse: 

imam sāgaraparyantām himavad-vindhya-kuņdalām | 
mahīmekātapatrānkām rājasimhah prašāstu nah Wl 
Cārudatta and Dūta-ghatotkaca have no epilogues. 
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are also similar in most of the plays; such as, the constant 
tecourse to ākāšabhāsitam, description of battles, duels, etc. 
The entrance of persons of high ranks preceded by the words 
ussaraha, ussaraha. The communication of the intervening 
events is by a chamberlain, who addresses the female door-keeper 
in somewhat the same phraseology. The door-keeper is often 
addressed with the same phraseology, such as nivedyatam, 
ntvedyatām. The dramatic characters often know what is 
passing in others’ minds.’ We also often notice the same kind 
of ideas, such as, (i) the best weapon of a hero is his hand; 
(ti) Narada is described as inciting quarrels. (iii) Dhrtarāstra is 
described as having been made blind through the jealousy of the 
gods. (tv) Arjuna’s exploits with the Kirāta is described in the 
same terms in Dūta-vākya, Dūta-ghatotkaca and Uru-bhanga 
(v) Inference of the existence of cities from the watering of trees. 
(vi) The idea that kings live in their sacrifices. 

The dramatic device of patākāsthāna is used in Pratijūā, 
Act II, Abhiseka V, Avimūraka, Act II, Pañcaratra, Act I, 
Pratimà, Act I. 

Again, similar forms of irony and dramatic situations 
(Prati., V. 20 (p. 107) and Abhiseka, 11. 18 (p. 27), in Bala. 
(p. 61) and Pañca. (p. 87) are sometimes introduced. The same 
expressions are sometimes used in different dramas. The use of 
common imagery of a peculiar character, the introduction of 
similar dramatic scenes and even the use of similar unique 
expressions and vocabulary and the recurrence of the same verses 
and long prose passages, grammatical solecisms and Prakrt 
archaisms all go to prove that whatever may have been the 
original of these plays, they all were the products of the same 
hand.* 

But howsoever Professor Pusalker and others may try to 
explain the absence of the verses guoted from Bhāsa by other 
writers in the printed T. 8. texts by inventing situations where 


1 See Bhāsa, Pusalker, p. 8. 


2 See Bhāsa bv Pusalker for details. 
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their verses might have oceurred and by attributing everything to 
clerical error, the facts remain that these are not found in the’ 
T. 8. texts, so even though we are willing to believe that the 
texts originally belonged to the author, it cannot be denied that 
they suffered much alteration and nothing is settled about the 
point that they were written by a pre-Kālidāsa Bhāsa. 

Bana refers to a Bhāsa and it is possible that thisis a 
reference to a pre-Kālidāsa Bhāsa. Now patākā means anka and 
banner’ and bhümikà means composition and change of dress. 
Thus the verse may be translated thus :—Bhasa attained fame 
by his introduction of dramas with the stage manager (carpenter) 
and with many actors and its division in many acts like the 
houses of gods which are commenced with the carpenter’s line 
and have many floors and banners. In my opinion this suggests 
that Bhāsa was the first to start the classical drama as starting 
with a Sūtradhāra and a compound of many players in diverse 
dress and also of many acts. This would make Bhāsa a very old 
writer who according to Bana gave the structure and form to the 
classical drama and therefore attained such great fame. But yet 
we have no evidence that this Bhāsa was the writer of the 
T.8.S. plays, as they now stand. But we are prepared to agree 
that though there may have been castigations, modifications and 
changes, on the whole they reveal the composition of the old 
Bhāsa. Since we have placed Kālidāsa in the 1st century B.C. 
and since we find that there is no Asokan influence of the 
prohibition of sacrifices and since we also find the great prevalence 
of image-worship at the time, and for sundry other reasons as 


sūtradhārakptārambhair natakairbahubhimikath | 
sapatakatryago lebhe bhāso devakulairiva |l 

—Harga.carita. 
patākā vaijayantyām ca saubhāgye'nke dhvaje'pi ca 

—Višva 
bhūmtkāracanāyām sydd vesantaraparigrahe 

—Medini 
Kulam janapade grhe 
—Vifva 
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the style and the like, our conjecture is that he was probably a 
writer of the Mauryya times. It seems also probable that he 
lived at a time when the Mahābhārata tales had not been worked 
up in the present form. The characterisation of Duryyodhana and 
his consent in giving back to the Pandavas half the kingdom are 
such radical changes of the story of Mahābhūrata that no writer 
could have introduced those tales without giving a rude shock 
to public feelings at a time when the Mahābhārata had been 
codified in the present form. His tendency to write different 
types of dramas also supports the view that he was writing ata 
time when these various forms*98f drama were gradually evolving 
out. 

In the Dūta-kāvya a scene from the Udyoga-parva is depicted. 
Bhisma was being appointed as the general. When Krsna comes 
with a message of conciliation and peace, Duryyodhana tries to 
insult him by looking at a picture portraying the scene of the 
pulling of Draupadī s hair and clothes and has a wordy conver- 
sation with him. After this he tries to arrest him but Krsna 
shows his cosmic form and Duryyodhana flies away. Krsņa's 
weapons, Sudaršana, etc., appear but finding Krsna pacified, go 
away. Dhrtarāstra falls at his feet and mollifies him. The 
portrait scene and the appearance of Krsna's weapons are new 
modifications on the story of the Mahābhārata. In the Maha- 
bhārata, Dhrtarāstra is the Emperor but here Duryyodhana isthe 
real Emperor as well as a mighty warrior, whereas in the Mahā- 
bhārata he is only a wicked man. Itis either a vydyoga or a 
vithi. | 


KARNA-BHARA 


Karna was appointed general after Drona. He asked Salya 
to drive the chariot where Arjuna was fighting. He is held back 
for a moment by the memory of his relationship with the 
Pandavas and tells Salya the story of how he received new 
weapons from Para$urāma. In the meanwhile, Indra in the 
form of a Brahmin asked for his natural armour which he gives 
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away to him in spite of the warning of Salya. Indra sends 
Vimalā, a Sakti, to Karna. Karna asks Salya to drag the 
chariot to the battle-field. 

In the Epic, the story of the giving away of the natural 
armour happens earlier, while the Pandavas were in the forest. 
The introduction of the episode in the midst of the work makes 
Karņa appear nobler. Salya is more sympathetic to Karna than 
in the Epic. It is a vyāyoga and also an instance of utsrstikān ka. 


DUTA-GHATOTKACA 


In this play Ghatotkaca is die as going to Dhrta- 
rāstra on the death of Abhimanyu, to tell him that this foul 
deed will be avenged. Dhrtarāstra himself was quite angry with 
his sons and Jayadratha for the commission of the act and had 
assured them that nothing would save them from the arrows of 
the Pandavas. Theembassy of Ghatotkaca is a new introduction, 
which does not occur in the Epic. 


URU-BHANGA 


Whereas in the Epic the family of Duryyodhana is far away 
from the battle-field, in this drama after the club-fight between 
Bhima and Duryyodhana, when Duryyodhana was struck in the 
thigh against the rules of fight, the poet utilises the opportunity 
of demonstrating Duryyodhana’s softer sentiments towards his 
father, wife and child. Duryyodhana also shows great patience 
and forbearance in trying to dissuade Balarama and Aš$vatthāmā 
from avenging his death by killing the Pandavas. He also 
confesses that he has done more ill to the Pandavas than they 
had done to him. 

It is an utsrstikànka. 


MADHYAMA-VYAYOGA 


Itis a story which is wholly invented. It depicts the 
meeting of Bhima and Ghatotkaca ; the latter was out for secur- 
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ing a victim for his mother and the three sons of a Brahmin were 
all vying with one another for being made a victim. The middle 
one was chosen but as Ghatotkaca was calling for him as - 
madhyama, madhyama, Bhima appeared on the scene. Bhima 
offers himself as a victim if Ghatotkaca was able to take him by 
force, in which he fails. Bhima then accompanied Ghatotkaca 
to Hidimbà who recognised him. 


PANCARĀTRA 


In this play Duryyodhana performed a sacrifice with Drona 
as the priest and as the daksind of the sacrifice Drona requests 
Duryyodhana to settle with the Pandavas by giving them half the 
Empire and Duryyodhana agrees if any news of the Pandavas 
would be got within five days. This being fulfilled, Duryyodhana 
agrees to part with half the kingdom in favour of the Pandavas. 
We have nowhere in the Epic the performance of the sacrifice, 
agreement with Drona and the final parting of half the kingdom 
to the Pandavas, which would have made the Kuruksctra battle 
impossible. It is a samavakara. 


ABHISEKA 


The scene opens in Kiskindhyā and the agreement between 
Sugriva and Rama to help each other. Sugriva challenges Bali 
to fight but when he is worsted in the fight, Rama kills him with 
an arrow. After the death of Bali, Sugriva is anointed king. 
There is much deviation here from the description in the 
Ramayana. 


BALA-CARITA 


It deals with the early life of Krsna. There are some 
elements in it which does not tally with the description of Krsna 
as we find elsewhere. Though the dancing of the Gopinis is’ 
mentioned, we do not find any of the amorous scenes described in 
the Bhāgavata or the Brahma-vatvartta, The girl that is killed 
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by Kamsa has been given birth to by Devaki. After Krsna had 
killed Kamsa, the old king Ugrasena was released from prison 
and was crowned. 


AVIMARAKA 


The story of the Avimdraka seems to have been taken either 
from the Brhat-kathā or from some floating stories of the time 
which were taken up by the Brhat-katha; yet the story, as it 
appears, is slightly different from that found in the Katha- 
sartt-sāgara. It is a long story. It refers to the union of 
Kurangi, daughter of a king, with Avimāraka, who was also 
a prince in disguise in clandestine ways. It is a full-fledged 
nàtaka. 


PRATIMA 


The Pratimà which is a full-fledged nātaka, is based on the 
story of the Ramdydna, with many deviations, both as: regards 
plot and as regards the depicting of characters. 


PRATIJNA-YAUGANDHARAYANA 


It is a story from the Brhat-kathd with deviations. In this 
play king Pradyota, willing to give his daughter Vasavadatta in 
marriage to Vatsaraja, took him by a ruse and carried him off to 
his country. There Vatsaraja fell in love with Vāsavadattā. By 
acunning device of the minister Yaugandharüyana, Vatsarāja 
succeeded in eloping with Vāsavadattā. It has been regarded by 
some asa prakarana and by others as a nàtikà and by others as 
an thamrga. 


SVAPNA-VASAVADATTA 


Udayana Vatsaraja lost a part of his kingdom by the 
invasion of Aruni. The minister Yaugandharayana conceived of 
the plan of making Udayana marry the daughter of the king of 
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Magadha in order to make an ally of him for restoring the 
kingdom conquered by Aruni. Udayana’s wife Vasavadatta, agrees 
with the plan fixed by Yaugandharāyaņa and arrives at Rajagrha 
in an āšrama, posing herself as a sister of Yaugandharāyaņa. 
Padmāvatī, the daughter of the Magadha king, comes there and 
meets Vāsavadattā in disguise. Padmāvatī agrees to the request 
of Yaugandharayana to keep with her Vāsavadattā. A rumour 
is afloat that there is a great fire at Lavanaka in which both 
Yaugandharayana and Vāsavadattā perished. Vāsavadattā des- 
cribes to Padmāvatī the beauty of Udayana. A betrothal of 
Padmāvatī with Udayana is arranged. The marriage of Udayana 
takes place. But the king Udayana, though he had heard of the 
death of Vāsavadattā in the Lavanaka fire and though he had 
married Padmāvatī, was still in very much grief for her. In 
one scene Udayana was asleep on bed and Vāsavadattā, mistaking 
him to be Padmavati sleeps beside him. But the king, in his 
dream calls out for Vāsavadattā and recognises Vāsavadattā. 
But she leaves hastily. Udayana then with the combined 
forces that belonged to him and the king of Magadha, 
regains his kingdom. His mother-in-law the Queen Angāra- 
vati, had sent him a picture of Udayana and Vāsavadattā. 
Padmavati recognises in the portrait Avantikā, who was 
in the disguise of Vāsavadattā with her. At this time 
a Brahmin, who was Yaugandharāyaņa in disguise, is 
announced and Vasavadatta is brought in and when her veil is 
removed, she is recognised and Padmāvatī pays her homage to 
Vasavadatta. 


CARUDATTA 


No precise information is available regarding the source 
of the story. It is very closely allied to the story of the 
Mrcchakatika. It is a prakaraņa.” 


1 For materials in the study of Bhāsa and a masterly treatment of the subject in detail 
reference may be made to Bhasa—A Study, by A. D. Pusalker. 
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: KALIDASA 


Much has been written in the East and the West about the 
date of Kālidāsa.” There is a story that Kālidāsa was the son 
of a Brahmin, but early in life he was a cowherd boy. He, 
however, succeeded in marrying a princess and being shamed by 
her, he adored the goddess Kali through whose grace he became 
a great scholar and poet. Hence his name was Kālidāsa.” 
Another Ceylonese tradition makes him a contemporary of the 
poet Kumāradāsa of the 6th century A.D.” Hoernle says that 
Kālidāsa was like a hook to which many stories hanged, although 
they have no historical validity.‘ 

All that we may learn from Kalidaása's own works is that 
he was probably devoted to Siva. He also adores Visnu as the 
incarnation of Brahman and he praises Brahman as the original 
cause of the world. He seems to have been quite familiar to 


1 See G. Huth, Die Zeit des Kālidāsa, Diss , Berlin, 1890 and B. Liebich, Indo- 
germanische Forschungen, 1912-13, p. 198 ff. 

2 See Tāranātha's Geschichte des Buddhismus, translated by A. Schiefner, p. 76 ff; 
R. Vasudeva Tulfu, Indian Antiquary, 1878, p. 115 ff; M.T. Narasimhiengar, Indian 
Antiquary, 1910, p. 236. 

3 See T. W. Rhys Davids and C. Bendall, J.R.A.S., 1888, p. 148 ff., and p. 440; 
W. Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen (Grundriss I, 10), p. 3 ff. ; H. M. Vidyā- 
bhiis na, J.A.S.B., 1893, p. 212 ff; J. E. Seneviratne, The Life of Kālidās, Colombo, 1901. 
The life of Kālidāsa has been dramatised in Ceylon. The life of Kālidāsa is found in later 
worka like the Bhoja-prabandha and is current in the oral tradition of the pundits, wherein 
he is said to have been at first a very foolish man who was cutting the branch of the tree on 
which he was sitting. A princess had made the wager that she would marry the scholar 
who would defeat her in discussion. Many scholars were defeated by her and some of them, 
wanting to take their revenge, put forth Kālidāsa as their teacher who was so wise thst he 
remained silent. By a clever ruse they convinced tha princess of the scholarship of the 
speechless man. The lady discovered her mistake in her bridal night. She kicked him 
out of her bed. He then adored Sarasvati and became a great poet and went to see the prin- 
cess. The princess asked him what he wanted. He repliel— asti kagcid vàg-viéegah. 
To immortalise his first speech with the princess he wrote three works beginning with asti 
(Kumāra-sambhava), kaácit (Megha-dūta) and oak (Raghu-vaméa). 

4 Grierson and Hoernle, J.A.R.8 , 1906, p. 692 ff, and 699 ff; also see Die Anekdoten 
über Kālidāsa in Ballala’s Bhofa-prabandha hy Th. Pavie, J.A. 1854, pp. 385-431 ; S. M. 
Natesa Sastri, Ind Ant., 18, p. 40 ff.; see also Geschichten wie sie die Pandits von Ujjain 
noch heute erzählen by Jackson, J.A,O.8., 1901, p. 831 ff, 
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the doctrine of Vedanta, Sāmkhya and Yoga. He seems to. 
have travelled much over India and was well-acquainted with 
the geography of India and outside India. He shows his. 
acquaintance with the geography of India in his Megha-dita 
and it seems that he had carefully observed the actual progress 
of the monsoon in India. He was a well-known scholar and 
often loved to depict the old picture of living the varndsrama- 
dharma. He is not only acquainted with the science of poetry 
and dramaturgy but has sufficient knowledge of the pictorial] art 
as well. He was well-versed in all the sciences including Astro- 
nomy and Grammar, as well as in Eroties and Polity.* He 
frequently in many places uses the $abdálankàra called yamaka 
and refers to and uses many alankāras in it. ^ He had also, as is 
evident from the Vikramorvast, sufficient knowledge of music, 
singing and dancing. From his special partiality to Ujjayini 
it has been suggested that his home was probably in Ujjayini. 
The title of the drama, Vikramorvašī has an allusion, it has 
been suggested, to Vikramaditya, in whose court he might 
have lived.’ Tradition says that he was one of the nine jewels 
of Vikramāditya's court,’ the others being Vararuci, Dhanvantari, 
Ksapanaka, Amarasimha, Sanku, Vetāla-bhatta, Ghatakarpara 
and Varāha-mihira. But this traditional account seems to 


1 See Harris, An Investigation into some of Kalidasa's Views, Evansville, Indiana, 
1884; M. T. Narasimhi Ivengar, Kālidāsa's Religion and Philosophy, Indian Antiquary, 
1910, p. 236 ff ; also Krisnamacharya, p. 78 ff. 

2 See Haraprasāda Šāstrī, J.B.O.R S., 1916, p. 180. In his comparisons we find 
allusions to technical grammatical terms; Hillebrandt, Kālidāsa, p. 143; see also p. 20 ff.; 
N. G. Mazumdar's article in Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 95; Tucci, R.8.0., 1923, p. 9 ff., 
p. 22 ff; A. H. Shah, Kautilya and Kāhdāsa, in O.J.M.S., Vol. X No. 4 and Vol XI, 1-3. 

3 See Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p. 107 ff. 

4 See Bbáu Daji in Nandargikar's Intioduction to bis edition of the Raghu-vamša, 
p. 35 ff. 

5 Haraprasād Sastri, in J.B.O.R.8, I, 1915, p. 197 ff., thought that it could be proved 
that Kālidāsa's home was in Malva. Pandit Lachmidbar in his article, The Birth-Place 
of Kālidāsa (Delhi University publication No. I, 1926) says that his home was in Kashmir. 
It is also supposed by many that he was born in Vidarbha because he wrote in the Vaidarbhī 
style; N. G. Mazumder, Indian Antiquary, 1918, p. 264; F. G. Peterson, J.R A.S., 1926, 
p. 725. Even Bengal bas been clai'ned by some to have been the birth-place of the poet, 
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have little historical value.! Further, the astronomer Varāha- 
mihira lived probably in the first half of the 6th century. No 
king at his time had the title of Vikramaditya. The style of 
Kalidasa as well as his astronomical views are older than those of 
Varāha-mihira.* So also Dhanvantari, the author of a medical 
glossary, is older than Amarasimha, and he has in his glossary 
utilised Kālidāsa.* Ksapanaka was a lexicographer. He wrote 
a work called the Anekārtha-kosa, which is quoted in the Guna- 
ratna-mahodadhi. Ghatakarpara wrote a küvya called the Ghata- 
karpara-kāvya. It has commentaries, such as, those by Vaidya- 
nātha, Vindhyesvariprasdda, Tārācandra, Govardhana, Ku$ala- 
kavi and Abhinavagupta, the last-named one being called the 
Ghatakarpara-kulaka-vrtti. Vararuci is known as a grammarian. 
About 22 books are ascribed to him of which 18 are works on 
grammar, one on lexicon, the Prakrt Grammar, Prakrta- 
prakāša, one on medicine, one on rāja-nītt and two kāvyas called 
the Rüksasa-kavya and Vararuct-vakya-kavya and other works. 
But 1t is doubtful whether all these were written by him. We know 
nothing of Sanku, but we know one called Sankuka, who wrote 


1 It has been sometimes erroneously asserted that Kālidāsa had written an astrological 


text Jyotirvidabharana which was probally written in the 16th century A.D.; see A. Weber, 
Z.D.M.G., 1868, p. 708 ff. 

A reference to the nava-ratna is found as early as 948 A.D. in an Inscription in Buddha- 
Gayā. The Inscription is however lost and it is only on the evidence of a doubtful copy of 
Wilmot and s translation of it by Charles Wilkins (Asiatic Researches, 1806, p. 284 ff.) that 
it is known. Winternitz says that Wilmot was a victim to erroneous belief. See also A. 
Holtzmann, Uber den griechischen Ursprung des indischenTierkreises, Karlsruhe, 1841, 18 f., 
p. 27 ff. See also Zachariae, Die indischen Wörterbücher, p. 18 f; Fleet, Indian Antiquary, 
1901, p. 3 f. 

2 Jacobi, Z. D. M. G., 187€, p. 304 ff. 

3 Zachariae, Beiträge zur indischen Lewikographie, Berlin, 1883, p. 97. Dhanvantari 
wrotea Nighanta called the Dhanvantarinighanta. Other works ascribed to him are: 
Ougadha-prayoga, Kāla-jūāna, Cikitsá-tattca-vijfiàna, Cikitsā-dipikā, Cikttsā-sāra, Bāla- 
otkitsa, Yoga-cintāmaņi, Yoga-dipikà, Vidyā-prakāša-cikitsā, Varüha-mihira in his Pafca- 
siddhāntikā takes 506 A. D. as the epoch year of his calculations. Many works of astronomy 
are attributed to him, such as, Brhat-samhita, Arüdha-jütaka, Kāla-cakra, Kriyākairava» 
candrikā, Jātaka-kalānidhi, Jātaka-sāra or Laghu-jātaka, Daivajha-vallabhā, Paftca-siddhan- 


tikā, Prašna-candrikā, Brhat-jātaka, Mayüra-citraka, | Muhürta-grantha, Yoga-yātrā, 
Yogārņava, Vata-kalikà, Sārāvalī, | 
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Bhuvanābhyudaya and a work on alamkara and also a 
commentary on Bharata's Nàtya-süstra. We know nothing of 
Vetālabhatta. Amarasimha was undoubtedly the celebrated 
writer of the lexicon called Amara-kosa or Namalingdnusasana. 
It had no less than 37 commentaries, some of which have been 
published and the others are available in manuscripts. He is 
also reputed to be a grammarian and as such he has been men- 
tioned in Bopadeva's Kavikalpadruma. It is difficult to say 
how many of the nine jewels lived in the court of Vikramaditya, 
but many scholars of the present day believe that at least 
Kālidāsa lived in the court of Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, who is 
supposed to have started the Vikrama era to signalise his victory 
over the Sakas in the year 58 B. C.' 

There has been a great controversy regarding the date of 
Kalidasa. Some have tried to prove that he belonged to the 1st 
or 2nd century B. C* If it could be proved that A$vaghosa in 
his Saundarānanda or the Buddha-carita borrowed from Kālidāsa, 
the contention could be proved.* But on this point, no infallible 
judgment can be made, though there are evident similarities 
between the writings of the two authors. 

Chandragupta II and Skandagupta assumed the title of 
Vikramaditya as evidenced by numismatic proofs. Chandragupta 


! See Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p 532 ff, 571, 581 (E. J. Rapson); Kielhorn, 
Indian Antiquary, 1890, p. 316, had for the first time demonstrated that the Vikrawa ere 
was identical with the Mālava era. 

3 K.G, Sankara, and K. M. Sbembavnekar and Dbīrendranāth Mukerji in the latter's 

-article on the Gupta era (Daulatpur College Magazine, 1934), fried to provo in an uncon- 
vincing manner that the Gupta era was identical with Vikrama era and thereby to prove 
that Kālidāsa lived in the lst century B. C. A terracotta medallion found in Bhita near 
Allahabad is a scene of a hermitage and it belongs to the Suüga period. It has been suggested 
that the beautiful scene is that of the hermitage of the Sakuntalā. But Sir John Marshall 
says that it resembles tho reliefs of Sanchi and probably represents a scene from the 
Jütakas. Sec. J. R. A. S., 1911, p. 138; Cambridge History, Vol. I, p. 648, Plate No. 
XXIX, 81 ; also Ksetresh Ch. Chatterjee's article, The Date of Kālidāsa, when he tries 
to prove an earlier date of Kālidāsa. 

3 Opinions are available on both sides. While Kgetresh Ch. Chatterjee holds that 
Aévaghoga was the borrower, MM. Haraprasáda Sastri, in J. B. O. R. 8., 1916, p. 186, 
holds the opposite view. 
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II had his capital in ` Ujjayini. Winternitz, following Bloch, 
thinks that the Raghuvamsa contains many allusions to Chandra- 
gupta IT.’ 

The present writer does not think that there is any evidence 
that Kalidasa lived in Ujjayini for a long time or that the 
Raghuvamša contains any allusion to Chandragupta II. The poet 
Kālidāsa, of course, is very reverential to Valmiki, but he does 
not say of him as a mythical seer of antiquity as living in another 
yuga, as Winternitz says. Jacobi is supposed to have demons- 
trated that certain astrological data in Kalidasa’s epics reveal an 
acquaintance with Greek astrology and that the stage of Greek 
astrology as represented in the works of Indian astrologers 
correspond to that which is evidenced by Firmicus Meternus 
about the middle of the 4th century A. D? Bühler has shown 
that the author of an inscription in the Sun temple at Mandasor, 
one called Vatsabhatti, had not only imitated the style of Kalidasa 
but he actually borrowed some of Kalidisa’s poems as the model 
of his own verses.* If this is correct, Kālidāsa must have lived 
and attained fame before the year 473 A. D. But as the present 
writer is unable to weigh the astronomical evidence of Jacobi, he 
is unable to place the other limit of Kālidāsa's date to 350 A. D. 
But the argument for his date being 375 A. D. gains in strength 
if we can believe that he lived in the court of Vikramaditya 
and that this Vikramaditya was Chandragupta II. On this 
point we have no conclusive evidence. Our conclusion therefore 
is that Kālidāsa Jived pretty long before the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. But how long it was, we are unable to decide. 

I now wish to adduce an altogether new point, which 
I hope, may throw some light on the date of Kālidāsa. The 
principle of inheritance in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra differs in a 


t T. Bloch, Z. D. M. G., 1908, p. 671 ff. In J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 740 f, P. W. 
Tbomas has tried to centradict this idea. 

2 Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften 1878, p. 654 ff, aud 
Z. D. M. G , 1876, p. 802 f. 

3 Die indischen Inschriften, p.18 ff. and 24 f.; also Kielhorn, N. G. G. W., 1890, 
p. 251 ff. 
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very significant manner from those that are found in Yājūavalkya 
and others. In Kautilya’s Arthašāstra, in the chapter on 
Dāya-vibhāga, the sons share the father’s property. In those 
cases in which any of the sons may be dead, his share would 
go to his direct descendants up to the 4th generation ; but when 
a man has no son, the property would go to the brothers, pro- 
vided they are living together, as also the daughters. Under 
certain conditions the nephews also may share, but there is 
no provision for the property of a person going to distant 
relations, the inheritors being limited to sons, daughters, 
brothers and sons of brothers. In the case of those who have 
none of these, the property should go to the king after providing 
for the maintenance of the wife and the funeral ceremony of 
the deccased excepting in the case of a Vedic Brahmin.' Now 
in the Manu or Yājūavalkya smrtis, there is no such law and 
the property of a person may go to his wife and other relations. 
In the Yājūavalkya, in the absence of the son or sons the 
property would go first to the wife and then to daughters, if 
the wife is not living.” Nowhere in the Hindu legal literature 


l adāyakam raja haret stri-vrtti-preta-küryavargam, anyatra šrotriya-dravyāt, tat 
ka sii prayacchet. —Artha-šāstra, HU. 5. 
patnī-duhttarašcaiva pitarau bhrātarastathā | 
tatsutà gotrajā bandhu-šisya-sabrahmacāriņuh ll 
esāmabhāve pūrvasya dhanabhāguttarottaraļ | 
svaryātasya hyaputrasya sarvavarne,vayam vidluh il 
—fājūavalkya, II. 8. 135, 136, 
Mitākgarā in supporting this view quotes Vrddhamanu 
aputrā šayanam bhartuh palayantt vrate sthità | 
patnyeva dadyāt tatpindam krtsnamamšam labheta ca II 
Vrddhavigņu says— 
aputradhanam patnyabhigamt. 
Kātyāyana says— 
patni patyurdhanahari. 
Brhaspati also says— 
asutasya pramitasya patni tadbhàgahürini, 
Manu says—- 
anapatyasya putrasya mātā diyamavapnuyat | 
mātaryapt ca vrttàyám piturmátà hareddhanam l —(IX, 
Manu further says— 
pita haredaputrasya riktham bhrātara eva và | 
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do we find that there is any provision for the property of a 
person to go to the king except in those extreme cases where 
not only no relatives are available but not even a disciple or a 
class-fellow of tbe person ($isya and  sabrahmacürin) is 
available.’ 

From a study of the older legal treatises it appears that 
it is quite against the spirit of Hindu law that property should be 
allowed to go to the king. It is only when no relations of any des- 
cription, not even disciples and class-fellows, are available that 
property should go to the king. In Kautilya’s Arthasastra only 
do we find thatin the absence of a dāyāda, property should go 
to the king but the number of dāyādas or inheritors is extremely 
limited, as we have shown above. This was probably due to 
the fact that the Mauryas were greedy and needed wealth and 
therefore changed the older Hindu laws in their own interest, 
so that by restricting the number of inheritors and by providing 
for transmission to the king in the absence of’ such limited 
inheritors, the state could acquire enormous wealth from rich 
merchants and others. That the Mauryas had the monopoly 
of making images for being sold, shows that they were often 
in want of money and took to such means as selling images 
for money which is quite undignified for a state.” It is quite 
consistent with such a behaviour of the Mauryas with regard 
to collection of money by any means whatsoever that they should 
revise the old Hindu law in their favour so that they could 
secure as much property of the people as possible by restricting the 
number of inheritors and by debarring the wife from inheriting the 
property of the husband. Now in the 6th Act of the Sakuntalā, 
the minister sends a letter in which it is stated that a merchant 
named Dhanavrddhi had died in an accident on the sea leaving 


! Thus Manu (IX. 189) says :— 
itaregüm tu varņānām sarvābhāve harennrpah | 
2 See Panini’s rule Jivikarthe cāpaņye and the Bhāsya on it— 
apanye ityucyate tatredam na siddhali $ivah skandah visdkhah iti. kim kāraņam. 
mauryaih hirenyürlhibhih arccah prakalpitah. bhavettāsu na syūt yàstu' etàh samprati 
pijarthah tāsu bhavigyati Il 
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no child and he had millions of gold and suggesting also that 
under the circumstances this gold should go to the state. The 
king, Dusyanta, says that enquiry should be made if he had 
any among his wives who was pregnant. The Pratihārī replies 
that one of his wives is in a state of pregnancy and the king 
orders that the gold of the merchant should go to the child in 
the womb.’ This would lead to the supposition that Kālidāsa 
who was in all probability referring to a law prevalent in his 
own days, lived at a time when the Maurya laws of inheritance 
were in force even with Hindu kings. This conclusion seems 
so obvious that we think that we may rely on it and place 
Kālidāsa at a later period of the Sungas. He may have been 
either a contemporary of Agnimitra or came shortly after him. 
We have now to see if there are any facts which can be 
adduced against such a conclusion. We find from the Gupta 
inscriptions that in the time of Candragupta II or Skandagupta, 
Brahminic laws were in force. We know also that Pusyamitra 
had performed an A$vamedha sacrifice and probably thereby 
sought to establish his claim as an orthodox Hindu king and 
it is reasonable to imagine that he had made considerable or 
wholesale changes in the Maurya law and established the old 
Hindu laws. Consequently, it is reasonable to imagine that 
Kalidasa lived sometime after Pusyamitra and Agnimitra, when 
the Brahminic renaissance had started and when the inheritance 
law of Yajfiavalkya or other Dharma-$astras had not yet been 
re-introduced by the repeal of the Maurya laws. Had he lived 
in later days, say in the time of Candragupta II, he would have 
found the state laws to be based entirely on old Hindu laws and 


1 Raja—(vacayati) viditamastu devapādānām dhanavrddhirnama vanik vāripathopa- 
jīvī nauvyasanena vipannah. sa canapatyah. tasya cānekakotisankhyam vasu, tadidanim 
rājasvatāmāpadyate. iti $rutvā devah pramāņamiti. (savigadam) kastam khalvanapatyatā, 
Vetravati mahādhanatayā bahupatnīkenānena bhavitavyam tadanvisyatām yadı kācid- 
āpannasattvāsya bhāryā syāt. 

Pratihārī—dāņim jjeva sākeda urassa setthino duhidā ņivvutta-pumsavaņā tassa jā-ā 
.suņīadi. 

Rājā—sa khalu garbhah pitryamrkthamarhati gatvatvamamatyam brūhi | 
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had no occasion to refer to a law prevalent during the Maurya 
time as codified in Kautilya’s Arthašāstra. 

Now, we know by a reference to the 4th canto of the Raghu- 
vamša that Kālidāsa was aware of the Yavanas, the Huns and the 
Persians. Our contacts with the Persians and the Greeks are of 
a very early date and in the 2nd century B.C. the Greeks had 
invaded the city of Sàketa. In the Bhitari inscriptions we have 
a passage. Prof. Raychaudhuri in his Political History of 
Ancient India in commenting on this passage says that the 
enemies mentioned in this Bhitari inscription were outsiders, 
e.g., the Pugyamitras and the Huns. The Huns after the death 
of Atilla, their leader, gradually overcame the resistance of 
Persia when king Feroze was killedin 484 A.D. Swarms of 
these White Huns also assailed the Kusan kingdom of Kabul and 
thence poured into India. They at first came in a comparatively 
small body and were repelled by Skandagupta in 455 A.D. as is 
evident from the Bhitari inscription. About ten years after 
they came in a much greater force and overwhelmed the kingdom 
of Gandhara and Peshawar and penetrated into the heart of the 
Gangetic provinces and overthrew the Gupta Empire. The 
leader of this invasion was T'oramàna, who established himself 
as a ruler of Malwa in Central India in A.D. 500. Thus if 
Kālidāsa had made reference after seeing the Huns in India, he 
must have written his Raghuvamsa sometime after 455 A.D. 
But in the inscription of Vatsabhatti he is already well-established 
asa great poet in 473 A.D. and this would be unaccountable and 
Kālidāsa's date in that case would not be the first half of the 
Ath century. We have, therefore, to assume that when Kalidasa 
refers to the Huns in the 68th verse of the 4th Book of the 
Raghuvamša, in the North beyond Kashmir on the banks of the 
Indus, he probably refers to some small settlements of Huns who 


1 pitari divamupete viplutām vamš$alakgmīm | 
bhujabalavijitārir yah pratigthāpya bhiyah | 
jitamitt paritogānmātaram sāsranetrām | 
hataripuriva krgņo devakim abhyupetah 1 
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had already migrated up to that region. They were undoubtedly 
the White Huns because Kālidāsa describes that their checks 
became ruddy through fear of Raghu’s prowess. As regards our 
contact with China, we must first note that the author of the 
Periplus tells us of Thine a land of silk, situated where the 
sea-coast ends externally, whence we may gather that the Chryse 
of Pliny was conceived by him as an island lying not only to 
the east of the Ganges but also to the southward of the Chinese 
Empire. The great Western State of China, Ts'in, and the 
city called Thine (meant probably as the genitive of ‘ This’) 
was its capital, situated not far above the confluence of the 
Wei river with the Hoang-ho river. The state of Ts'in 
gradually grew in power. The greatest of the Ts'in monarchs 
was Ts'in Chi Hwangti, who ruled from 221-209 B.C., and he was 
the person who began the Great Wall and who pushed the Chinese 
frontier across the Gobi desert making Hami under the Tien-shan 
Mountains his out-post and” thus preparing the way for direct 
communication with Bactria. Regular caravan travel between 
China and Bactria is said to have begun in 183 B.C. We thus 
see that Chinese silk very well finds its place in India early in 
the 2nd century B.C. or even earlier. But there was another 
route also of the importation of silk from China by way of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, Assam and Eastern. Bengal early in the 
Christian era. We have thus reasons to believe that if Kālidāsa 
lived in the 2nd century D.C. he would not be unacquainted 
with Chinese silk. A part of the Chinese trade was localised at 
the mouth of the Indus. Generally the Chinese silk was 
exchanged for frankincense which was much valued in China. 
Through India the silk yarn passed on to Arabia and Syria and 
thence found its way to the Roman market. A part of the trade 
also passed through Persia, and Aristotle gives an excellent 
account of silk and how it was produced.’ 

There are some scholars who believe that Kālidāsa lived 
towards the close of the 5th century and was a contemporary of 


1 See Schoff —Periplus of the Erythrwan Sea, pp. 261-270, 
93—1849B 
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Kumāragupta and Skandagupta.’ In such a case Kālidāsa would 
have lived from about 390 to 460 A. D. There are others again 
who believe that Kālidāsa lived in the 6th century A. D* But 
except for the slight difficulty regarding the’ possibility of 
Kālidāsa's knowledge of the Hun settlement in the North, I am 
convinced that there is no other difficulty in holding that 
Kalidasa lived in the 2nd century B.C. and was probably a 
contemporary of Patafijali, the writer of the Mahabhasya. If 
Kālidāsa had a real knowledge of the Huns he would not have 
located them on the banks of the Indus.’ After conquering the 
Huns, Raghu passed on to Kamboja, which was the north-eastern 
part of Afghanistan. In the Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of 
Asoka, Kamboja is mentioned as Kambocha.* If Raghu met the 
Huns on the banks of the Indus and then passed on to Kamboja 
and if that part of the Indus be such as to produce saffron, 


1 M. Chakravarti, J.R.A.8, 1903, p. 163 Æ., 1904, p. 158 ff., B. C. Mazumdar, 
J.R.A.S. 1909, p. 731 ff.; B. Liebich, Indogerman. Forschungen, 31, p. 200, relies mainly on 
the description of Raghu's conquering expedition in the 4th canto of the Raghuvamša ; Bühler, 
in his Die indischen. Inschriften, p. 82, had warned us against making such sweeping 
conclusions; see also K. B. Pathak, Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 265 ff.; A. Gawronski in the 
work The Digvijaya of Raghu and some connected problems (Roznik Oryentalistyczny, 
Polnisches Archiv für Ortentalistik, Krakau, 1914-1915) sought also to prove on the sume 
grounds that Kālidāsa came to the court in the reign of Kumaragupta and became the famous 
court poet under Skandagupta. Sten Konow in Festschrift Wackernagel, 1928, p. 4, 
regards the Kumāra-sambhava as being written in celebration of the birth of the Gupta 
Emperor Kumāragupta or of his successor Skandagupta. See also E. Windisch, Geschichte 
der Sanskritphulologte Grundriss I, 1B), p. 175, Note 2. 

2 A. F.R. Hoernle, Indian Antiguary, 1912, p. 156, says that Yaáodharman who 
defeated or helped to defeat the Huns is the legendary Vikramaditya, though Yasodharman is 
not known to have ever borne the title of Vikramaditya. Such a view is held by D R. 
Bhandarkar, (Ann. Bh. Inst., 8, 1926.27, p. 200 ff. and Asutosh Memunal Volume, p. 72 ff. ; 
MM. Harsprasāda Sastri (J. D. O. R. S., 2, 1916, p. 3l ff., p. -391 ff.) as also B. C. 
Mazumder, Ibid, p 388 ff.) believed that Kālidāsa belonged to the second half of the period 
between 404 and 583 A. D. 

^3 The verse runs as follows :— 


vinītādhvašramāstasya | sindhutiravicegtanaih | 
dudhuvurvdjinah skandhān lagnakunkumakešarān | 
tatra hūņāvarodhūnām bhartrsu vyaktavikramam | . 
kapolapātalādešt babhūva raghucestitam | 
— Raghuvamša, IV, 67-8 
4 See N, L.. De's The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India. 
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he must have passed through the Gandhara country on the border 
of Kashmir, gone westwards and then southwards to Kamboja. 
At the time of return he is said to have mounted up on the Hima- 
lays and then come down. It is not described that he crossed the 
Himalayas for reaching the land of the Huns. Now, we know 
that Kashmir is the only country that produces saffron. It scems, 
therefore, that some parts of the Kasmira-Gandhara country was 
regarded by him as being the home of the Huns. Now, tbis 
would be impossible, for the Huns lived in the Oxus Valley and 
when they invaded India they over-ran the whole country 
and in such a case there would be no meaning in supposing the 
Gandhara-Kasmira country on the banks of the Indus to be the 
home of the Huns. It may, therefore, be reasonably supposed that 
Kālidāsa bad no direct knowledge of the Huns. He only knew 
probably by hearsay that the Huns lived in the north and located 
them on the banks of the Indus quite erroneously. It is not 
impossible for a cultured man living in the 2nd century B. C. to 
have heard the name of the White Huns who lived somewhere 
in the north. The reference to the Huns therefore does not imply 
that he lived at the time of the Hun invasion or that he had any 
definite knowledge of the Huns excepting that they were White 
and that they lived somewhere in the north.’ . 

Just as there is a great controversy regarding the date of 
Kālidāsa so there is not yet a complete unanimity regarding 
Kālidāsa who had already established his fame on the most firm 
basis by the first half of the 7th century. He is mentioned by 
the great poet Bana and also in an inscription of the year 634, 
as a famous poet.’ 


U The Huns are freely mentioned in the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata and it cannot 
be argued that all such passages were interpolated after the 5th century A. D The Huns 
may have had sinall settlements in the Northern mountains yet unearthed by historical 
researches and they may have floated into India ns metcenarics seeking employment. 

2 Refer to the inscription of the Megati temple, Aihole; sce Fleet, Indian Antiquary, 
1879, p 237 ff. and Kielhorn, Epigraphica Indica, 6. p, 1-12; also Indian Antiquary 20, 1891, 
p. 190. It seems also evident from the researches of the above scholar that the authors of the 
Prašasti inscriptions of the 6th century and even of the inscriptions of Cambodia of the 
beginning of the 7th century were familiar with Kālidāsa's Haghu-vamáéa. 
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Aufrecht has enumerated the names of the works that pass 
under the name of Kālidāsa. The verses of Kālidāsa quoted in 
the anthologies’ have been collected by Aufrecht and Thomas.’ 
Some later poets also called themselves Nava-kalidasa or Abhinava- 
kālidāsa.” It is said that there were three Kālidāsas : one under 
Vikramaditya, one under Bhoja and one under the Emperor 
Akbar. In the anthology Harihārāvali an Akbariya Kālidāsa 
is quoted, 

But it seems certain that Kālidāsa was the author of a drama 
called the Abhijūāna-Sakuntala, a drama called the Vikramorvasi 
and a drama called the Malavikagnimitra, an epic pcem called the 
Raghuvamsa, a semi-epic poem called the Kumàra-sambhava, a 
lyric poem called the Megha-düta and another lyrical piece called 
the Riu-samhara.° 

Kalidasa has been regarded as one of the greatest poets 
of India not only on the testimony of Indian authors but also 
that of European authors. Kālidāsa wrote two epics, Kumāra- 
sambhava and Raghu-vamsa, of which probably Kumāra- 
sambhava is earlier. 


1 See Indian Antiquary, 1872, 340 ff and C. C., I. 99. 
Z D.M.G., 1885, 306 ff.: Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, 30 ff. 
Aufrecht, C.C.,I, 24, 280. 
Weber, Z.D.M.G., 22, 713; 27, 175 f and 182; Peterson, Subhàsita, 18 ft. 
Other works attributed to him are Srngara-sataka, Srhgàra-tilaka, Nalodaya, a poem 
of 4 cantos, and Dvātrimšatputtalikā. A number of other works are attributed to Kālidāsa 
in Aufrecht's Catalogus | Catalogorum; Ambāstava, | Kálistotra, | Küvyanàáfakálankara, 
Caņdikādaņģakastotra, Durghaļa-kūvyu,  Navaratna-mūlū, Puspabāņa-vilāsa, Raksasa- 
kāvya, Rama-setu, Laghu-stava, Vidvadvinodakdvya, Vyndāvana-kāvyu, Srūgāra-sāra, 
Syamala-dandaka, Sruta-bodha. I have already spoken of threc Kālidāsas. But there are 
at least 7 or 8 Kālidāsas. In additon to Akbariya Kālidāsa, we have Kālidāsa the writer 
of Gangāstava and Mangalástaka ; Kālidāsa the writer of Jyottrotdābharaņa ; Kālidāsa 
the writer of a lexicon katna kosa; Kālidāsa-Gaņska, the writer of Šatru-parājaya- 
svara-sastra-sdra; Kālidāsa, the author of Suddhi-candrika; Kālidāsa, son of Balabhadra, 
author of Kunda-pravandha ; Kālidāsa, son of Rāmagovinda of the 18th century, the author of 
T ripurasundari-stuti-kàvya. There is also a Kālidāsa Nandin. who was a poet and a Kālidāsa 
Miéra grandfather of Muralidhara. Most of these MSS. are available. 

6 Thus see Harihārāvali, Sárhga-dhara-paddhati (the testimony of Krsnabhatta). 
Kālidāsa et l'art Poelique, Paris, 1917, p 119 ff.; also A Literary Estimate of Kālidāsa by 
A. Hillebrandt Kālidāsa, Breslau, 1921. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature. 
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The Kumāra-sambhava" deals with the story that the gods 
being terrorised by 'Tārakāsura first approached Brahma and 
then being advised that only a son of Siva could defeat him, tried 
through the help of Indra to fascinate Siva with the grace and 
beauty of Parvati but failed. Parvati, however, resorted to tapas 
and thereby attracted Siva and they were then married. This 
forms the story of the first eight cantos over which the most 
celebrated commentator, Mallinātha, has written a commentary. 
The other nine cantos deal with the birth of Kumara, his leader- 
ship of the gods’ army and the final destruction of Tarakasura. 
It has been often doubted with justice whether the later nine 
cantos were written by Kalidasa or not. No definite opinion can 
be pronounced on the matter. A com nentary.on these later nine 


1 The first 7 cantos of Kumarasambhava were elited and translated iuto Latin by A. P. 
Stenzler, London, 1838. The first 8 cantos with Mallinátha's commentary, edited with 
English and Bengali translation by Srish Ch. Cakravarti, Dacca, 1901. Cantos 1-5, 
with English translation by M. R. Kale and S. R  Dharanidhara, Bombay, 1907; with 
commentary of Mallinātha on sargas I- VIII and of Sitaram: on VIII-XVII, ed. by V. L. 8. 
Bansikar, N S.P., 4th ed., 1908; sargas L-V TII with two commentaries by Ganapati Sastri in 
'T. 8.8. Nos, 27, 32, 36, 1913-14. With commentaries ed. by Kanakalatà Thakkura, Benares, 
1923 (Haridas Sanskrit series, No. 14). Cantos I-V witha Sanskrit commentary (Bāla- 
bodhini) by S. D. Gajendragadkar, Introd., translation, etc. by R. D. Karmakar, Bombay, 
1923. English translation of the first seven cantos by R. T. H. Griffith (The Birth of the War- 
God,a Poem by Kālidāsa, 2nd Ed., London 1579. German translation of cantos I-VIII in 
prose by Walter, Mūnchen-Lvipzig, 1913. Cantos ILL-V translated into German by 
Hannah Neckel in Betrage zur Sprachund Vvlke*kunde, Festschrift Hillebrandt. Halle, 
1913. A French translation by H. Fanche (Kālidāsa, Oeuvres completes, 1860). Cantos 
VIII-XVII were first published in Pandit, Vol I, 1866. In the same journal (I, 656, 
128 ff.,141 f.; III, 88) the question of the authenticity of these cantos was discussed by 
Indian scholars; on this see Weber in Z.D.M.G., 27, 174 ff., and Indische Streifen, 
3, 217 ff., 241 ff. The story of the Kumdrasambhava was acted in 18 tableaux by Indian 
women and children according to the translation by Griffith at the Court Theatre in London 
in March, 1912 (As. Quart. Rev., N. 8., 1, 1918, p 327). 

Many commentaries were written on the Kumārasambhava. such as Padārtha dīpikā, 
Anvaya-lāpikā by Krsņapati Sarman; also commentaries by Krsņatnitrācārya, Gopālananda 
(Sārāvalī), by Govindarāma (Dhīraūjanikā), by Caritravardhana (Sišuhītaigiņī), by 
Jinabhadra Sari (Bālabodhinī), by Narahari, Narayana, Prabhākara, Brhaspati, Bharatasena 
(Subodhà), Bhismamiára Maithila, Muni-Matiratna (Avacéri), Mallinatha (Safjivani), 
Raghupati (Vyāklyāsudhā), Vatsa, Anandadevayani Vallabha, Vallabhadeva, Vindbyegvari- 
prasāda (Kathambhūtikā), Vyāsavatsa (Sisuhitaigiņī) and Haricarana Dasa (Devasenā). 

` Most of these MSS. are available. 
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cantos by Sītārāma Kavi$vara has been printed by the Nirņaya- 
sāgara Press in 1893. The first canto deals with the description 
of the Himalayas which fails to impress upon us the sublimity 
of the great mountain as well as the childhood of Parvati. The 
second canto deals with the philosophical hymn of adoration 
to Brahma on Sàmkhya lines. The third canto deals with 
the advent of untimely spring in the hermitage of Siva, the 
effort of Madana to captivate Siva, his destruction by the anger 
of Siva and the final disappearance of Siva from the scene 
of disturbance. The fourth canto deals with the sorrowing 
of Kama's wife Rati, which does not rouse our sympathy 
so much for the sufferer as it rouses the amorous senti- 
ments due to the amorous reminiscences of the wife as ex- 
pressed in weeping. The fifth canto shows the determination 
of Parvati to attain holy and immortal grace through tapas 
whereby she attracts Siva who comes to her as a brahmacari 
and we have an excellent dialogue between Siva and Parvati 
as also the description of Parvati’s tapas. The 6th, 7th and 
Sth refer to the arrangement and final execution of the marriage. 
The 5th canto as well as portions of the 8rd canto are of real 


poetic value.’ 

1 The authenticity of the 8th canto has been objected to on the ground that the descrip- 
tion of the amorous pleasure of Parvati and Siva is as unsuitable as the description of 
such pleasures on the part of one’s parents. But Anandavardhana in bis Dhvanyāloka, II, 
6, p. 137, holds that it depends upon the talent of the poct and he himself refers to the canto 
VIII of the Kumārasambhava. Mammata in his Kavyaprahasa, VII criticises the descrip- 
tion of the love-scenes of Siva and Parvati. Vāmana cites examples from this canto in two 
passages of his Poetics (4.3 38). The passage, referred to by Vamana, is Kumūrasambhava, 
8. 68. Thus in Vàmana's time the 8th canto was in existence. Mallinatha however wrote 
a cummentary only on cantos I-VIII. The earlier commentator Arunagirinétha (Ganapati 
Sastri, 'U. S. 8., 37, Preface) also commented on the first 8 sargas. There 18 a great simi- 
larity between ibe Stvarahasya of the Sankarasaimhita of the Skandapurāņa and Kumāra- 
sambhava, This can be explained on the assumption that the author of the Siwarahasya had 
utilised the first 8 cantos of the Kumārasambhava and the latter part of it may bave Leen the 
origina! of the spurious cantos of the Kumdrasambhava—see Weber, in Z. D. M. G., 27, 179, 
190 ff, and Pandit, Vol. III, 19, 85 ff. In the 14th century the Jains Jayasekhara wrote 
another epic called the Kumdrasambhava (Peterson III, Rep., Extra, 251 ff. Udbhata 
also composed a Kumdrasambhava, verses from which are quoted in his ilainhāra-Samgraha. 
Thus we had three Kumārasambhavas, 
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Mainly on the ground that Mallinātha's commentary is not 
available for cantos IX-X VII, it has been held by many that these 
cantos did not belong to Kālidāsa. But the style and the manner 
f expression in these cantos do not seem to reveal an alien hand. 
All that was objectionable was the 8th canto but since that canto 
was in existence in the time of Vamana, there is no internal 
evidence that these cantos did not belong to Kālidāsa. There 
is practically no external evidence that they did not belong to 
Kālidāsa. On the other hand the existence of the contents 
of all these cantos in the Siva-rahasya may be regarded as a prool 
that these cantos of Kālidāsa were known to the author of the 
Siva-rahasya. There seems to be no point in the argument 
that only the first 8 cantos were utilised by the author of the Siva- 
rahasya and that the other portion of the Siva-rahasya was the 
original from which these cantos of the Kumāra-sambhava have 
been spuriously put forth by some unknown author. A reference 
to the contents of the Siva-rahasya shows that the story given 
there does not agree so closely either in the first or in the 
second part, as could convince us that the author of the Siva- 
rahasya had based his plot of the first part on Kālidāsas first 
S cantos of the Kumdara-sambhava, or that the so-called spurious 
part of the É'umara-sambhara was based on the other part of the 
story in the Siva-rahasy though there are occasional similarities 
of description. There are some very essential divergences. 
This compels us to think that both Kālidāsa and the author 
of the Siva-rahasya had based their story on some other version 
of it which was available to both Kalidasa and the author of the 
Siva-rahasya. The argument, therefore, that this spurious 
part of the Kumārasambhava was based on the Siva-rahasya, falls 
to the ground. 

The other epic written by Kālidāsa is Raghu-vamsa or 
the story on Raghu’s line, in which the poet takes up the life 
and deeds of some of Rama's ancestors and descendants.’ 


1 Text with Latin translation, edited by A. F. Stenzler, London, 1832. Among the 


Indian editions, that by Shanker P. Pandit in BSS, 1869-1874, with Mallinātha's commen. 
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It is indeed difficult to ascertain what may have been the 
original source from which the materials regarding the kings of 
the line of Raghu were drawn upon. It was certainly not the 
Ramayana, for the Ramayana deals mainly with the story of Rama 
and partly with that of Dašaratha. As for the story of Dilīpa, 
Raghu, Aja and others, we are unable to locate the exact sources. 
It seems to us that Kālidāsa had some purpose before his mind 
which stimulated him to paint in glorious colours the character, 
the exploits and the adventures of the old kings of the glorious 
days of the supremacy of the Hindu kings. Though the Raghu- 
vamša paints before us in golden colours the character of Dilīpa, 
Raghu and his descendants and as such may be regarded as a worl. 
devoid of unity, yet we can never feel it. It never strikes us that 
as Kālidāsa passes from one to another, there is any real 
break in the treatment of new personalities. There is one 
pattern of life through most of these personalities. As we pass 
from one king to another, we feel as if the same character is 
being displayed from aspect to aspect, from one side to another. 
It appears that most of these characters could be combined and 
rolled up as if they delineated tbe same hero in different circums- 
tances and perspectives. 

Thus, in the first two cantos we have the description of 
king Dilipa anxious for his progeny for fear of suspension of 
libations and offerings of food to the ancestors. He goes to the 
hermitage of the priest Vasistha and is told of his transgression 


tary, and that by G. R. Nandargikar (3rd Ed., Bombay, 1897) with Mallinātha's commentary, 
numerous explanatory rotes and a complete English translation in prose, are to be recom- 
mended. English translation by P. de Lacy Johnstone, London, 1902. Book I of the 
Raghu-vaméa translated in verse by J. Murray Mitchell in J.B.R.A.8., No. VI. Oct, 1848, 
p. 908 ff. Extracts translated by Ralph T. H. Gr.ffith, from the Sanskrit, Allahabad, 1912, 
There is a beautiful, though a very free and abridged, translation in German verse by 
Ad. Fr. Graf von Schack, Orient und Occident, III, Stuttgart, 1890. There is a poetical 
"German translation of tbe first 81 verses by E. Leumann in Festschrift Windisch, p. 43 ft., 
and a compicte German prose translation by O. Walter, München-Leipzig, 1914. 
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and is advised expiation by tending the divine cow of his hermi- 
tage. The cow tests the king by creating a phantom lion ready 
to kill the cow. By her magic she arrests the king’s hands. 
The king cannot strike the lion but offers his body to the lion in 
lieu of the life of the cow. The cow is pleased and the king has 
the benediction that a child will be born to him. Here two 
traits of the pattern king of the golden age are shown. (1) A 
king should marry for the sake of the progeny who can offer food 
and water to the ancestors. (2) A Ksattriya should offer his own 
life in protecting one who seeks his protection. The scene 
changes. His wife Sulaksaņā becomes pregnant in the 3rd canto 
and Raghu is born and the king is relieved from his debt to his 
ancestors. Raghu grows and is made the crown-prince. Dilipa 
performs the Asvamedha sacrifice and Raghu is appointed in 
charge of the horse and fights with Indra and though he is 
defeated, he secures the boon from Indra that his father should 
have the merit of the Ašvamedha sacrifice. Dilipa takes vāna- 
prastha and in the 4th canto king Raghu starts his conquering 
career (digvijaya). In the 5th canto Kautsa, a disciple of Vara- 
tantu, approaches Raghu, when he had just finished the sacrifice 
in which he had given away his all, for the payment of his fees 
to the teacher and Raghu draws the money for him from Kuvera. 
Raghu has a son called Aja. The son grows, 1s educated and is 
sent to the svayamvara of Indumati, sister of Bhoja. In the 
Gth canto we have the description of the svayamvara of Indumati, 
in which Aja succeeds in being chosen by Indumati among a 
large number of kings. In the 7th canto he marries Indumati 
and is attacked by her unsuccessful suitors and comes out victori-. 
ous. In the 8th canto Aja becomes king but by the accident of a 
heavenly garland falling upon Indumati, she dies and we have the 
pathetic grief of Aja for her. In the 9th, Aja’s son Daéaratha 
becomes king and we have the hunting scene of Dagaratha. In 
the 10th, we have the sons born to Dasaratha and from the 11th 
begins the career of Rama. Kālidāsa had the good sense not to 
attempt rivalling the great master Valmiki and he passed off the 
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general episodes of Rāma's story described in the Ramayana in a 
brief manner. He tried to show his skill in new descriptions 
of events and episodes which Valmiki had not emphasised. He 
banishes Sita though he kuew that she was sjnless and in the 
character of Sītā we have the character of an ideal Hindu wife 
who is prepared to bear any suffering thatis imposed on her by 
her husband with sweetness and good grace. Execution of 
Sambuka is described with approbation and in the 15th canto we 
have the tragedy of Laksmana’s renouncing his life in the Sarayü 
and Rama also proceeds northwards and ultimately becomes 
merged in his own divine form. In the 16th canto Kuša, 
Rama’s son, ascends the throne and he rebuilds the city of 
Ayodhya, which was deserted by the citizens of Ayodhyā when 
Rama departed for Heaven. There is also here charming des- 
criptions of amorous love scenes and Kuša is married to Kumud- 
vati, daughter of the Naga king. In the 17th canto Kuša begets 
a son called Atithi. Kuša dies fighting the demons as an ally to 
Indra and Kumudvati also dies with him. Ministers make 
Atithi the king and we have the description of the ascension 
ceremony. We have here the description of the manner in which 
a dutiful king conducted his affairs. Atithi also performs an 
Agvamedha ceremony. He had married the daughter of the king 
of the Nisàda and after him his son Nala becomes the king. 
He had a son called Pundarika and thus we have a series of other 
kings until we come to Agnivarna. He was a debauchee 
and spent his time with women and ultimately died having no 
son and suffering from diseases. At his death the ministers 
and the people made the chief queen the Regent and with this 
description in the 19th canto the work closes. 

If we review the characters of the different kings that 
have been emphasised we find that in each of them various royal 
traits have been described. The race of the king degenerated by 
marrying princesses of Non-Aryan tribes like the Nisādas and 
the Nagas and we have the tragic end of the race with the king 
Agnivarna who spends his time in debauchery. 
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KALIDĀSA (RAGHUVAMSA) 


It has been remarked that in drawing Agnivarna’s charac- 
ter, Kālidāsa was displaying and illustrating his knowledge of the 
' Kāma-šāstra, but it does not seem to us to be correct ; for, in the 
first place, mere delineation of sensuality is not an illustration 
from the Kāma-šāstra, and in the second place, Kālidāsa is never 
known to us to demonstrate any pedantry. J. J. Meyer in the 
Introduction to his edition of Daša-kumāra-carita appreciates 
the Joyous and purely amorous life of Agnivarna, though his 
endis so tragic. R. Schmidt in his work on the Love and 
Marriage in Ancient and Modern India, Berlin, 1904 also 
refers to it, 

Winternitz in the third volume of his History of Indian 
Literature assures us that in NDhāra there existed copies of 
Raghu-vamsa containing 26 cantos, and S. P. Pandit in 1874, 
in the Preface to his edition of Raghu-vamša, says that a person 
in Ujjayini had a manuscript of ltaghu-vamša up to the 25th 
canto. But tbe commentators do not know anything more than 
the 19th canto. 

Iālidāsa s Abhijūāna-šakuntala is the most famous of all 
Sanskrit dramas. It is one of the first works of Sanskrit litera- 
ture that was known early in Europe. Sir William Jones 
translated it in 1789, thirty-two years after the Battle of Plassey 
and in 1791 it was translated by George Forster into German. 
Herder and Goethe were struck with wonder on reading this 
drama in translation. Goethe expressed his appreciation of 
Sakuntalā in a poem in 1791 and many years later he wrote to 
Chezy, the French publisher of Sanskrit texts, of Sakuntala in 
1830 in the most appreciative manner. 

There is a story both in the Mahabharata and in the 
Padma-purāņa which corresponds in general with the story of the 
Sakuntalā of Kālidāsa but the kernel of the story has been 
worked by Kalidasa in an entirely different and masterly manner. 
Kālidāsa's story, however, is more akin to the Padma-purāņa 
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than to the Mahābhārata. * There is a native saying that 
Sakuntala is the best product of Kālidāsa and therein also the 
4th Act is the best. The work Adhijūāna-šakuntalam had 
many commentaries in the past.* The simple story of the 
drama is that king Dusyanta had on his hunting tour visited 
the hermitage of Kanva, where he met Sakuntala and her two 
friends Priyamvadà and  Anasüyà. He fell in love with 
Sakuntalà when Kanva was away and after spending some time 
with her, returned to the city promising to send for her shortly. 
In the mean while, while Sakuntalà was plunged in a state of 
grief through the separation, she failed to hear the call of the 
angry sage Durvāsā asking hospitality and was cursed by him. 
On account of the curse Dusyanta forgot all about Sakuntalà. 
Kanva on his return found his adopted child Sakuntala (daughter 
of Visvamitra and the heavenly nymph Menakā) in a state of 
pregnancy and sent her to Dusyanta's court. The latter failed 
to recognise her and sent her away. She was taken by her 
mother up in Heaven. Sakuntala had dropped the ring that the 
king had given her in water, This ring was later found and 
the king at once remembered the whole thing and was smitten 
with grief. Dusyanta later on had to go to Heaven in order to 
help Indra in his fight with the demons. There he inet 
Sakuntalà and his son and they were again united. 


1 Winternitz had written in 1897 that Kālidāsa had followed the version of Padma- 
purāņa as available in the Southern recension of the Sukuntalopākhyāna; Indtun 
Aniiquary, 1898, p. 186. But Beharilal Sircar in his Bengali book Sakuntalā-rahasya bad 
already expressed the view in 1896. But the point in question is as to whether Kālidāsa 
borrowed from the Padmapurāņa or the writer of the Padmapurana borrowed from 
Kālidāsa. It is also an unfortunate matter that we have no reliable edition of the Padma- 
puréna from which we may make a proper judgment. A careful comparison has been made 


between the Mahābhārata episode and the story of Sakuntala by Berthold Müller in his 
article Kāltdāsa's Sakuntala and Its Source in 1814. 


2 kālidāsasya sarvasvam abhijūānašakuntalam | 
tatrāpi ca caturtho'hko yatra yatt sakuntalà | 
—Quoted by G. R. Nandargikar in the Introduction in his Raghuvamsa. 
3 Commentary by Abhirāma Bhatts, Kātayavema  (Kumáragirirüjiya) Kysnanatha 
Paficinana, Candragekhara, Damaruvallabha, Nārāyaņa Bhatta 'Prākrta-vivrti), Rüghavu 
Bhatta (Artha-dyotanikā), Ramabhadra, Sankara (Rasa-candrikā) and by Srinivasa Bbatta, 
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The character of Sakuntala was very sweet so far as in 
her tenderness and sympathy she had made herself one as it were 
with the trees and animals of the hermitage but she was more 
spirited than Sita and gave Dusyanta some hot words when she 
was repulsed. Dusyanta was a type of the old Hindu kings who 
indulged in Gandharva marriage and whose behaviour was quite 
in consonance with Vedic customs. It has been suggested that 
the Gāndharca marriage was at this time going out of practice 
and that Kālidāsa s opinion was that such passionate marriages 
proved often disastrous. We do not find any Gandharva marriage 
among the kings of the Raghu line. 

The Vikramorvasi is a drama of 5 Acts, while Sakuntala 
is one of 7 Acts. The story is as follows :— 

When Urvašī, a heavenly nymph, was returning from 
Kuvera, she was attacked by the demon Kesi. The king Pururava 
on hearing her cries saved her from the demon and they became 
mutually attracted towards each other. Urvasi then approached 
the king and left a note of love to him. But she had to hurry 
away for a dramatic performance in Heaven. UŪrvašī again 
returned to the king. The king then went to the Kailāsa 
mountain for enjoyment. ‘There finding Pururavà attached to 
a Vidyadhara girl called Udakavati, Urvasi became jealous and 
in straying about entered into a prohibited garden where she 
was changed into a creeper and the love-sick king went about 
from place to place searching her. The maddened king began 
to sing songs and dance. Urvasi, however, came to life with 
the touch of a jewel. They again returned to the kingdom. In 
the mean while the jewel was carried away by a bird. The jewel, 
however, fell down from, the sky with an arrow attached to it 
containing the name of Ayu, the son of Pururavā and Urvašī. 
At that time an ascetic woman came with a boy, who was the 
son of Urvaái and Pururavā. At this time Urvašī entered. 
Urvasi then told him that she had a curse that when she 
sees the face of her son, she should return to Heaven and 
for that reason she had sent away the son for training without 
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looking at his face and now she bas to return. The king then 
arranged for anointing his son. Narada came at this time and 
told him that Indra had ‘allowed Urvašī to stay with him all 
his life. 

The story of the Vikramorvasi is based upon the brief story 
given in the Matsya-purāņa, Chapter 24. 

The title Vikramorvašī means vikramena hrtā urvašī, i.e., 
Lrvašī who was taken from the hands of a demon by bravery. 
In the commentary of Kātayavema the title is explained as the 
drama of Vikrama and Urvasi.’ 

The Mālavikāgnimitra is a drama in 5 Acts, relating the 
love story between king Agnimitra and Malavika. It is probable 
that Malavikagnimitra was the first drama written by Kālidāsa. 
The second probably was Vikramorvasi, and the third 
Abhijūāna-sakuntalam.* The hero Agnimitra was the son of 
Pusyamitra, a king of the Sunga dynasty, who lived in 
1€5 A.D. 

The Megha-dūta of Kālidāsa wherein a Yaksa, separated 
from his wife, 1s supposed to address the cloud to bear his 


| In many of the M88. the drama has been described as nātaka, in other as tretaka. 

A critical edition of the Vikramorvasi by R. Lenz (Berl n, 1813) and a German transla- 
tion were published by Bollenscn in 1846 and Sankara P. Pandit also published an editicn in 
1789 in Bombay. The Southern recension was published by R. Pischel (Monatsberichle 
der akademte der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1875). 

Sankara P. Pandit in the Introduction to Lis «dition and so also T. H. Bloch in his 
work on Vararuci and Hemacandra, 1898, expressed a doubt regarding the authenticity of 
the Prākrt šlokas in apabhramša in the 5th Act. H. Jacobi also in his Bhavisattakhā of 
Dhanapāla says that the liberty in apabhramša found here is probably due to pantomimic 
conditions of dancing. Pischel in his Materialien zur kenntnis des apabhramša, Berlin, 1920, 
and Konow (G. G. A. 1894, 475 ff.) hold the verses to be genuine. 

K. G. A. Hoefer, Berlin, 1837, B, Eirgel, 1888, Lobedanz, 1861 and Fritze bad trans. 
lated Vikramorvašī into German. Wilson, of course, had translated it in his Hindu Theatre 
but the work had also been translated in French, Swedish, Italian, Spanish and Czech. 
A. Hillebrandt and Muir also wrote on the subject of Vikramorvašī 

2 It was published by Sahkara P. Pandit, in B.S.A. Series in 1869. O, F. Tullberg 
published in Bonn, 1840, an uncritical edition of the work A critical introduction to it 
was written by C. Cappeller, Observationes ad Kālidāsae Mālavikāgnimitram, Diss., 
Regimonti, 1858; F. Haag, Zur text Kritik und Erklarund von Kālidāsa Mālavikāgnimitra, 
Franenfeld, 1872; see also Bokensen, Z.D.M.G., 1859, 480 ff.; A. Weber, Z.D.M.G., 1860, 
261 ff. š 
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message to his wife, is the best known lyric in Sanskrit litera- 
ture. It is divided into two parts. In the first part the 
Yaksa is supposed to describe the route that his messenger 
should take from Rāmagiri to Alakā and we have here a 
description of natural scenes of the various countries through 
which the cloud passed. The second part, called the Uttara- 
megha, deals with the description of Alaka and the message.! 
Kalidása's Megha-düta has been not only widely appreciated 
in India through centuries but also by many Western scholars and 
poets. Thus, Goethe speaking of Megha-düta said, “The first 
acquaintance with this work made an epoch in our life.’’ 

The Megha-düta had many commentaries. The Megha- 
dita had many imitations. One of these is Pavana-dūta, 
written by the poet Dhoyi, in which a Gandharva maiden sends 
the wind as her messenger to king Laksmanasena. Ripa- 
goswāmī in the 16th century wrote his Hamsa-dūta, where 


1 It was published by Gildemeister in Bonn, and the critical Introduction and Glossary 
by A. F. Stenzler, Breslau, 1874. Thecommentary of Mallinātha with the text was pub. 
lished by N. B. Godabole and K. K. Paraba, Bombay, 1886. The best edition is that 
of E. Hultzeh with the old commentary of Vallabhadeva, 1911, It was translated into 
English verse by H. H. Wilson in 1818 together with parallel passages from classical and 
English poetry. We have another edition with prose translation by C. Schutz, Brelepeld 
1859. Maxmüller published a metrical translation (Königsberg, 1847). E. Muir gave another 
rendering of it in his Classical Poetry of India, III, 90 Ñ., auother by L. Fritze (Chemnitz, 
1879) in which he had utilised the manuscript prose translation by Stenzler. A French 
translation was made by A. Guerinot, Paris, 190%. An anonymous English translation 
appeared in Pandit, Vol. II. English prose translation was made by Jacob, Pathak and 
Nandargikar. 

2 Some of these commentaries are :—4vacüri, Kathambhūtī, Meghalata, Malati by 
Kalyāņamalla, Manoramā by Kavicandra, Rasadīpikā by Jagaddhara, T'attea-dipikà by 
Bhagiratha Miéra, Saūjīvanī by Mallinātha, Muktāvalī by Ramanatha, Sisya-hitaigini by 
Lakaminivàsa, Durbodha-pada-bhaūjikā by Visvanatha, Megha-dūtārtha-muktāvalī by 
Viávanátha Miára, Tat parya-dipika by Sanātana Sarma, Meghadūtā vazüri by Sumativijaya ; 
also commentaries by Haridāsa, Šāšvata, Vallabha, Vacaspatigoviuda, Itima Upādhyāya, 
Mahimasimhagani, Bharavasena, Divakara, Janendra, Janardana, Cintamani, Ksernasimha- 
gani, Krgņadāsa, Uddyotakara and others. i 

There was another Jaina Megha.dūta written by Merutuüga of the 14th century who 
wrote Prabandha-cintāmaņi in 1306 and a medical work called Katkālā-dhyāya-vārttika. 

3 It was published by N. Chakravarty in J.A.S.B., 1905; see Pischel, also and Aufrecht, 
Z.D.M.G , 1900, 616 ff. There is also another Pavana-düta by Vadicandra Sari, 
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the swan is made the messenger of Radha to Krsna. Padānka- 
dita by Krgnabhatta Sārvabhauma (1723 A.D.), a blind 
imitation of Megha-dita called the Suka-sandeša by Laksmī- 
dāsa and two works bearing the title of Uddhava-dūta by one 
unknown author and by the poet Madhava of the 17th century.' 
The poet Visņudāsa wrote the Mano-dita. Another work of 
the same name was written by Vrajanātha in 1758. Megha- 
dita was again translated into Singhalese and imitations also 
took place there. It was also translated into Tibetan about 
the 18th century and it exists in the Tangyur collection. This 
version was translated into German by Beckh in 1906.? 

Rtu-samhāra is a work which describes the six seasons in 
beautiful poems.? The work Srhgāra-tilaka is also ascribed to 
Kālidāsa. * 

The work called Ghata-karpara is a small work written in 22 
verses, in which a young woman sends in the rainy season her 
greetings to her husband through the cloud.” 


* 
! §uka-sandega has been published by Mahārāja Rimavarman of Travancore (J.R.A 8, 


1884, p. 401 ff.). The work is well-known in the Mila var (J.R.A 8, 1910, p. 638). 

2 See also thearticle by Bath and Bock in SBA . 1895, 263 f. and 291 ff. (Ein Beitrág 
zur Textkritik von Kālidāsas Meghadūta, Berlin, 190). 

3 The genuineness of the Hlu-samhàra his been doubted in many quarters, See 
J. Nobel (Z.D.M.G., 1912, 275 f., 1919, 194 f., J.R.A.S., 1913, 401 ff.) wherein he attempts 
to prove that the Rtu samhūra is a genuine work of Kālidāsa. He is supported in it by 
A. B. Keith (J.R A.S., 1912, 1066 ff); It is universally believed that it is a genuine 
work of Kālidāsa. Yetin thə Mandasor inscription of 472 A.D. verses from Rtu-samhāra 
are also found imitated. Tt is curious however that verses {rom the Rtu-samhāra should 
not be fonnd quoted either in the works of authority of Sanskrit verses or in works of the 
poetics. See Harichand’s Kālidāsa, p 240 f. Viávosvara, however, in his Sad-rtu varnana 
written in the 18th century imitated verses from the Rlu-samhdra. 

4 The Megha dita and the SrAgara-tilaka were edited by Gildemeister, Bonn, 1811. 
There is also a work called Srigāra-šataka, which is attributed to Kālidāsa. It is, however, 
a sort of compilation. Another work called Syāmalā-daņdaka, in prose, is also attributed to 
Kalidasa. It consists of hymns to the goddess Durgā, interspersed with prose and has been 
translated into Tibetan as the Sarasvatistotra and Mangalüstaka (see F. W. Thomas, 
J.R.A.8 , 1903, p. 785 ff. The Mangaldstaka exists also in Sanskrit M3,). 

5 Published with translation by G. M. Dursch, Berlin, 1828; Haeberlin, 120 ff; French 
translation by Chézy (J.A., 1823, IT, p. 89 ff); Gerran translation by Hoefer (Indische 
Gedichte, Vol. II, p. 129 ff., and Bohlen, Das alte Indien, Königsberg, 1880, 380 ff. ; sce also 
Eggeling's India Office Catalogue, VII, p. 1427 f, 
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I have already pointed out that there is really no justification 
in thinking that Kālidāsa belonged to the court of Vikramaditya. 
But, be that as it may, it appears that Prof. Shemvanekar’s 
article as published in the Journal of the University of Bombay, 
I, pp. 282-246, seems definitely to prove that the son of 
Mahendrāditya assumed the title of Vikramaditya in the Ist 
century B.C. This would fit in with the Vikramaditya tradition 
of Kālidāsa as well. Asvaghosa is generally placed in the 1st 
century A.D. Cowell had argued that Kālidāsa is indebted to 
Agvaghoga. Since then scholars have been dubious as to- the 
exact relation between Asvaghoga and Kālidāsa. It seems to us, 
however, that the arguments put forward by Prof. Chatterjee 
(Allahabud University Studies, No. 2, pp. 80-114) and Prof. 
Roy (Sakuntalā, Introduction, pp. 19-28) definitely prove 
Kālidāsa to be the model and fountain of inspiration of 
Agvaghosa. We have already shown that the Huns were known 
to the Indians from pretty early times, and on this subject one 
may also consult J. U. B., I, p. 245; Allahabad University 
Studies, pp. 126-33; J. 1. H., Madras, No. 15, pp. 93-102. The 
researches of other scholars, such as Daš$aratha Sarman on 
Kaumudi-mahotsava, I. H. Q., X, 1768-66; XI, pp. 147-48; 
Proceedings and Transactions of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ferences, Vol. VIII; Summaries, pp. 25-26; Annals of 
Bhandarkar's Oriental Research Institute, Poona, XVI, pp. 
155-57; and Introduction to Padma-cūdāmaņi. All these point 
to the same direction that Kalidasa probably lived in the Ist 
century B.C. On this subject, particularly as regards religious, 
political and social environment and astronomical knowledge of 
the period, one may consult further, Roy’s Sakuntalā, Introduc- 
tion, pp. 1-19 and 28-30, Vaidya’s Lokašiksanā, VII, pp. 9-17, 
K. Roy, Evolution of Gītā, pp. 201-22, Dhruva, Thakkar Lec- 
tures, pp. 207-13. Apte, Kane and Paranjpe also incline more 


We have a Ghata-karpara as one of the nine jewels in the court of Vikramaditya. It is 
impossiblé to say whether this was actually written by that Ghatakarpara or whether it 
could be attributed to Kālidāsa, 
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or less to the same view. Further, Prof. Shemvanekar has 
adduced sufficient evidence to prove (loc. cit.) that the Guptas 
were Vaigņavas and that Chandragupta II was not the first 
Vikramaditya. For all these reasons I should be inclined to 
think that Kālidāsa lived in the 1st century B.C. It may also 
be incidentally mentioned that, judging from internal evidence, 
one may point out that Kālidāsa had no knowledge of the Samkhya 
as schemed out by  Iévarakrsna in his Kārikās, which were 
probably written in the 3rd century A.D. It may also be 
mentioned with force that he had no knowledge of the Samkhya 
that is said to have been preached by Arada as reported in 
Agvaghosa’s Buddha-carita, or the Samkhya of the Caraka- 
samhitā. The knowledge of Sàmkhya displayed by Kālidāsa in 
Canto IL of the Kumāra-sambhava and in Canto X of the Raghu- 
vamša is a positively monistic doctrine as found in the Upanisads, 
or rather the Sàmkhya philosophy in the Gita (see my History of 

Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1T, p. 461 et seq.). | 


SUBANDHU 


Among the older prose romances (gadya kāvya), the Daša- 
kumāra-carita, Harsa-carita, Kādambarī, Vāsavadattā, Tilaka- 
manjari, Gadya-cintūmaņi and Vira-ndrdyana-carita are available, 
whereas the prose work of Bhattāra-hāricandra, Tarangavati 
and Trailokya-sundari, though referred to by Bana, are not 
easily accessible. 

For a fuller discussion of Subandhu’s date see Introduction 
to Vāsavadattā published from Srirangam, 1906.' The Védsava- 
datta of Subandhu belongs to the Katha literature. Patafijali 
mentions Védsavadatta as an ākhyāyikā in IV. 9.60 (and not 
in 1V.3.87 as Winternitz says). We do not know if Bàna's 
reference to Vāsavadattā is to this older Vāsavadattā, but 
Cartellieri (W Z K M, 1, 1887, 115 ff.), Thomas (W Z K M, 


1 Published in 1859, Bibliotheca Indica series, Caicuta, with the commentary of 
Sivarāma Tripālbi; English Translation by L. H. Gray from a text in Telugu character. 
New York, C UI 8, Vol. VIII, 1918. See algo Weber, Indische Streifen I, p. 369 ff. 
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12, 1898, 21 ff.) and Man kowski (W Z K M, 15, 1901, 246 f.) 
hold that the reference to Vāsavadattā in Bana is to Subandhu’s 
Vasavadatta.' 


BANA 


Many works are attributed to Bana, such as Kādambarī, 
Candi-sataka, Pārvatī-pariņaya-rūpaka, Mukuta-tāditaka-nātaka 
quoted by Candapàla in his commentary on Damayantī-kāvya, 
Sarvacarita-nātaka, Harsa-carita. Ksemendra quotes verses of 
Bana in his Aucitya-vicāra-carcā and we have verses from Bana 
in Sūkti-muktāvalī and Subhdasitavali.’ 

The historical elements in Bāņa's Harsa-carita cannot very 
well be utilised. Thus, Keith says: ““ Historically we may 
say that the work is of minimal value, though in our paucity 
of actual records it is something even to have this. But chrono- 
logy is weak and confused, it is extremely difficult to make out 
the identity of the king of Málava,? and even the Gauda king 
is only indirectly indicated as Sasānka, whose name is given by 
Hliuen Tsang.’ Bina has not attempted to make intelligible 
the course of events which rendered it possible for the Gauda 
king to come into hostile contact with Rājyavardhana in or near 
Malava and it is difficult not to suppose that he desired, writing 
at a considerable distance of time, to leave what was long past 
in a vague position. What he does supply to history is the 
vivid pictures of the army, of the life of the court, of the 
different sects and their relations to the Buddhists and the avoca- 


1 The Vāsavadattā bas a number of commentaries :— Tattvadīpanī by Jagaddhara, 
commeutary by Narasimhasena, by Narayana, Cūrņikā by Prabbakara, Tattvakaumudī 
by Rān.adeva, Vyākhyāyikā by Vikramarddhi, Kdfcana-darpana by Sivaráma and also coin. 
mentaries by Šrūgāragupta and Sarvacandra. 

2 His Harga-carita was published with the commentary of Sankara by A A. Fūhrer, 
Bombay, 1909, BSS; translated into English by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, London, 
1897; see also Bhāu Dāji in J.B. R. A. S., X, 1871, 88 ff.; also Führer, O. C., VI, 
Leiden, III, 2, 199 f.; R. W. Frazer, Literary History of India, p. 255 f. 

3 See Smith, EHI, p. 350 ff.; R. Mookerjee, Harga, p 50 ff. 

4 For a defence of him, see Majumdar, Early History of Bengal, p. 16 ff. 
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tions of a Brahmin and his friends.” Even the time of the 
birth of his hero king Harsa is not also probably correct.” 


His other important work is Kādambarī.” It has a number 
of commentaries.‘ 


SÜDRAKA 


We have only one work of Südraka called the Mrccha- 
katika. The work has attracted much notice in the West.” 

The discovery of the Caürudatta by Bhāsa, which was 
probably the original of bis Mrcchakatika, fixes the upper limit 
of Südraka, the author of the Mrechakatika, but we cannot 
decide whether he was prior to Kālidāsa or not. Vamana 
recognises him in III. 2. 4; Dandin cites the verse limpativa, 
ete., which is found in the Mrcchakattka but it is now known 
to be a citation on the part of the author of the Mrcchakatika 
from Bbhàsa. 


1 Keith's History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 918-19. 

? See Winternitz, Geschichte, Vol. IIT; Vleet, Indian Antiquary, 1901, 12f ; sce 
also Bühler's Vikramankadevacarita, Introduction, p 4 ff.; Epigraphicu Indica, 1, 67 ff., 
4, 208 ff., and Rapson, J R A S, 1898, 448 ff. 

3 Edited by Peterson, Bombay, 1883, BSS; Translated with occasional omissions by 
C. M. Ridding, Loudon, 1896; see also Weber, Indische Striefen, 1, 852 ff. and Lacóte in 
Mélanges Lévi, 259 ff. 

4 These commentaries are by Bálakrsna, by Mahadeva, Visamapadaurtt: by Vaidyanātha 
Pāyaguņde, by Šivarāma, by Siddhacandragani and by Sukhākara. 

5 A critical edition of the Mycchakatika was published from Bonn in 1847 by A. F. 
Stenzler. It was published also with two commentaries by N. B. Godbole, B.S.S., 1896, and 
by P. H M. Sanna Šāstrī and K. P. Parab, in N.S.P. 8rd Edition, Bombay, 1909, with a 
commentary. German Translation by O. Bóhtlingk, St. Petersburg, 1877, L. Fritze, 1879 
and H. C. Kellner, 1894; English Translation by H. H. Wilson (Select Specimens, Vol. I.) 
and by A. W. Ryder, in H.O S., Vol. IX. See also continuation in J.4.0.S., 1906, 418 ff. ; 
French Translation by P. Regnaud, Paris, 1876; there are translations, in Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, Italian and Russian. See also an Introduction by Cappeller in Festgruss an 
Bóhtlingk, p. 20 ff. and A. Gawronski in Kuhns Zeitschrift für vergl. Sprach, 44, 1911, 224 ff. 
The drania has been played often on the European stage. In France, it was translated by 
Méry and Gérard de Nerval, in 1850, and in a new work by V. Barrucand ; Emil Pohl transla- 
ted itin German in 1892, Stuttgart, and called it Vasantasenā, for the German stage. A free 
German translation was also made under the title Vasantasenā by Haberlandt, Leipzig, 1898. 
A new adaptation for the stage waa made by Lion Feuchtwanger, München, 1916. The editor 
had tbe opportunity of witnessing a performance of the drama under the name of Vasantasena 
in 1929 on the chief stage of Vienna. 
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The play represents Sūdraka, a king, as the author; king 
Südraka is described as a king in Kalhana’s Raja-tarangini, ILI. 
343. The Skanda-purāņa makes him the first king of the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the Vetāla-paūcavimšati refers to him and 
gives his capital as Vardhamāna or Sobhavati. In the Kādam- 
bart he is located in Vidišā. The Harsa-carita also refers to 
the artifice by which he relieved himself of his enemy Candra- 
ketu, king of Cakora, and the Daša-kumāra-carita of Dandin 
refers to his adventures in different lives. The fact that Ramila 
and Somila wrote a Kathā on him, indicates that he was a 
legendary character of that time. Rajasekhara mentions 
Südraka along with Satavahana.? From all these divergent 
references keith considers him to be merely a legendary person. 
Prof. Konow, however, regards him as a historical person and 
recognises in him the Abhira prince Sivadatta whose son lévara- 
sena is regarded by Fleet to have overthrown the last king of 
the Andhra dynasty and to have founded the Cedi era (248-49)? 
This inference is drawn by Konow on the ground that in 
the Mrechakatika, ^ Pálaka, the king of Ujjayini, is defeated by 
Aryyaka, son of a herdsman Gopāla, and the Abhiras are essen- 
tially herdsmen. But Keith thinks that these names, Palaka 
and Gopala, are merely of a legendary character and that it is 
wrang that they should be taken as proper names along with 
Aryyaka. But Bhàsa in the Pratijūā-yaugandharāyaņa speaks of 


l Rājašekbara tells us that Rawila and Somila composed a work called Sidraka-hatha 


and he also refers to Saumilla along with Bhasa. Kālidāsa himself in his Mālavikāgnimitra 
speaks of Kavi-putra and Saumilla. The Sarngadhara-paddhati quotes a verse from Rāmila 
and Somila, (see Keith, Sanskrit Drama, pp. 127-128). 

3 Vasudeva-sitavahana-sgiidraka-sahasankadin sakalān sabhāpatīn dāna-mānābhyām 
anukuryyat / 

—Rüiasekhara's Kávya-mimàmsà, p. 55. 

Keith says that he is later the hero of a parikathà, Südraka-vadha (Rayamukuta, 
Z.D.M.G., XXVIII, p. 117) and of a drama called Vibhrānta-šūdraka (Sarasvati-kantha- 
bharana, p. 978) ; Keith's, Sanskrit Drama, p. 129 n. 

3 K.F., p. 107 ff; also Bhandarkar's Ancient Hist. of India, p. 64 f.; C.H.I., I. 911; 
also Keith's Sanskrit Drama, p. 129. 
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Gropāla and Pālaka as being sons of Pradyota of Ujjayini, and it is 
probable that the Brhatkatha contained the story of Gopāla as 
surrendering the kingdom on Pradyota’sdeath to Palaka and Palaka 
had to make room for Aryyaka, bis brother's son.’ But Keith 
brushes it aside and regards Sūdraka as being merely a legendary 
person.’ We are ourselves unable to believe either Prof. Konow or 
Prof. Keith. The universal tradition of the existence of a poet 
called Sūdraka cannot be regarded as purely mythical or legendary. 
All that we can say is that he probably flourished after Bhasa. 
The reference to Sakàra and Vita as in a comparatively respectable 
position, in which the ganikà Vasanta-senā is also placed, clearly 
refers to an atmosphere of social existence depicted in the Kāma- 
sūtra, which was probably written in the 2nd century D.C. Our 
conjecture 1s that Südraka probably lived between the 1st century 
B.C. and the 1st century A.D. Itis peculiar that when Caru- 
datta is asked in the court scene why he, a respectable person, 
should associate with a gantkd, he fearlessly replied that it was 
a fault of youth and not of character. 

The Mrechakatika has a number of commentaries by 
Ganapati, Prthvidhara, Ramamaya Sarma and Lalla Diksita. 


HARSA THE DRAMATIST 


Three dramas, Nāgānanda, Ratnāvalī and Priyadaršikā, are 
attributed to Sriharsa, the patron of Banabhatta, of the 7th 
century. Nāgojī Bhatta in his commentary to the Kāvyapradīpa 
said that an author called Dhāvaka wrote the HRatnāvalī under 
the name of king Harga in return for money received from him. 
But this late version of the story cannot be relied upon. In 
most manuscripts the name Bana is mentioned, which probably 
means that Bana received money from the king Harsa not in 
lieu of allowing king Harsa to enjoy the reputation of authorship 
of a new work written by Bana, but for his own poetical talents. 
Nagega’s version of the story is also found in Mammata, but as 


1 Ibid, p. 180. 
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has been pointed out, this is a wrong reading of Dhāvaka for 
Bana (see Būhler, Indische Studien, 14, 407). 

Over the three dramas, see F, Cimmino in O.C., XIII, 
Hamburg, 1902, p. 31 ff.; and Jackson in J.4.0.S., 1900, 
88 f. 

The Ratnāvalī was published by C. Cappeller in O. Bébt- 
lingk's Sanskrit Chrestomathie, III, 1909, p. 326 ff. ; also N, B. 
Godbole and K. P. Parab, 2nd Edition, N.S.P., Bombay, 1890 
and with the commentary of Narayana Sarma by Krsna Rao 
Joglekar, Bombay, 1913, N.S.P.; German translation by L. 
Fritz, 1878 ; English ‘Translation by Wilson. The Ratnāvalī has 
another commentary by Bhimasena. The Priyadaršikā was 
published by V. D. Gadre, Bombay, 1884, N.S.P., French 
Translation by G. Strehly, Paris, 1880. 

The drama Priyadarsikd has been modelled on the Mālarikā- 
gnimitra, but the story was utilised by Bhāsa and also by Mātra- 
raja or Anangaharsa in his drama called the Tāpasa-vatsarāja-carita. 
The Nātya-darpaņa quotes profusely from this work. See also 
F. Hultzsch in N. G. G. W., 1886, 224 ff. Abhinavagupta also 
cites from it. The work must have, therefore, been written 
before the 9th century. Probably Mātrarāja utilised the story 
of the Brhatkathā of Guņādhya. See also C. Lacóte, J.A., 
1919, 508 f. 

The Nāgūnanda has been published by G. B. Brahme and 
D. M. Paranjape, Poona, 1893 and by Ganapati Sāstrī, in the 
Trivendrum Series, with the commentary of Sivarima. Tran- 
slated into English by Palmer Boyd, London, 1872 and into 
French by Bergaigne, Paris, 1879 and into Italian by Cimmino, 
1903. 

The story of the Nāgānanda is drawn from the Kathā- 
saritsāgara and Ksemendra's Brhatkathā-maūjarī. The story is 
unknown in the older avadāna literature. I-Tsing, however, 
refers to king Siladitya’s story of Bodhisattva Jimitavahana and 
that this story was shown on the stage of his time. The Nāgā- 
nand4 has a commentary by Ātmārāma. 
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VISAKHADATTA 


Visakhadatta is the author of the celebrated work Mudra- 
raksasa. It was published by K. T. Telang, BSS. Bombay, 
1884, with the commentary of Dhundhi-ràja and also by 
Hillebrandt, Breslau, 1912. See also Hillebrandt, ZDMG., 1885, 
p. 107 ff. ; also in NGGW, 1905, 429 if. and Uber das Kautiliya- 
šāstra und Verwandtes, Breslau, 1908. ‘Translated into 
German by L. Fritze; in English by H. H. Wilson; in 
French by V. Henry, Paris, 1888; in Italian by A. Marazzi, 
Milan, 1874. 

In many manuscripts, however, the name given is not 
Visakhadatta but Visakhadeva. 

There is a discussion as to whether Visakhadatta lived in 
the time of Candra-gupta II. On this subject, see Jayaswal, 
Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 265 ff., wherein he gives the date as 
410 A.D. See also Konow, Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 64 ff. ; 
V. A, Smith, Early History of India, 120n; Hillebrandt, Uber 
das Kautilīya-šāstra, 25 ff.; ZDMG, 1915, 863. Hillebrandt 
places Visakhadatta in the 4th century A.D. and so does also 
Tawney (JRAS, 1908, p. 910). In some manuscripts, in the 
bharata-vakya, Avanti-varmà is mentioned instead of Candra- 
gupta. See the discussions of Jacobi, WZKM, 1888, 212 ff. ; 
Dhruva, WZKM, 1891, 25 ff.; Telang his own Introduction to 
his Edition ; Keith, J.R.A.8., 1909, 148 ff. ; Rapson, ERE, IV, 
p. 886. We know thus with certainty that he cannot be later 
than the 10th century A.D. as he is cited in the commentary 
of the Dasa-rüpaka. 


MURARI 


Murari is later than Bhavabhiti, as he cites from the 
Uttaracarita, as the verses 81 and 32 of the 6th Act of the 
Uttaracarita are cited in the 6th and 7th Slokas of the 1st Act 
of the Anargharāghava. Ratnākara (9th century A.D.) in his 
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Haravijaya refers to Murāri.' Konow does not believe that 
Ratnākara referred to Murāri but he believes that Mankha's 
Srikantha-carita (A.D. 1185) refers to Murari. Konow thinks 
that Murari was earlier than Ràajaéekhara. The Daša-rūpaka 
"also refers to the Anargha-raghava (III. 21) in his II. 1. Keith 
further thinks that Jayadeva imitated the Prasanna-rāghava 
(cf. Jayadeva, II.34 with the  Prasanna-rüghava, VII.88). 
But no definiteness can be arrived at regarding Murari. 


CATURBHANI 


vararuciris$varadattah šyūmilakah šūdrakašca catvārah | 
ele bhāņān vabhanuh kā saktth kālīdāsasya || 


The above verse---which says that bhana could only be 
written by Vararuci, Isvaradatta, Syāmilaka and Südraka, 
and that Kalidasa was incapable of writing any bhāņa——oceurs 
at the end of the Padma-prabhrtaka. 

It is difficult to say which Vararuci is here referred to. In 
the Mahābhāsya we hear of a Vararuci (vārarucāh šlokāh). 
According to the Kathāsaritsāgara, Vararuei was a co-pupil with 
Panini. Vyādi is said to have introduced him to his preceptor 
Upavarsa. According to the Avantisundarikathdsdra, Vararuci 
is said to have lived somewhere on the banks of the Godavari. 
He wrote on grammar, astrology and dharma-šāstra and two 
Kavyas called Kaņthābharaņa and Carumati. A verse from the 
Cārumatī is quoted in the Subhāsitāvalī and Bhoja-deva also 
in his Srhgara-prakasa quotes a verse. | 

After Vararuci we have Sūdraka, the author of the Mrccha- 
katika and the Vatsardja-carita. Tt is said that Südraka was a 
Brahmin attached to the court of Svati, am Andhra-bhrtya king 
of Ujjayini. When still young, he quarrelled with the king and 


1 Bhatta-nātba Svāmin, in Indian Antiguary, XLI, 141, and Dévi io his Indian 
Theatre, Vol. I, p. 277, contradicts it. 
2 Indian Drama, p. 83. 


nn ein ara 
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his friends. His intimate friend Vandhudatta saved him from 
difficulties and he had also later in life given him a good turn, 
when a Bhiksu called Sanghilaka was prevented from his murder- 
ous attempt on him by Sūdraka. The adventures of Stidraka as 
have been described in the Avantisundari-katha by Dandin, have 
much resemblance with the heroes and the plot of the bhāņa 
ascribed to Südraka. The adventures of Südraka are also found 
in the Sūdraka-kathā of Ramila and Somila, the Vikranta-sidraka 
and the Sūdraka-carita by Paficasikha. 

In this bhàna we have Devadattā as the heroine, her sister 
Vipulà and the friend Sasa. These characters are referred to by 
Bana in his Kādambarī. Kāmadatta, a work referred to in this 
bhāna, was probably a prakarana written by Südraka himself. 

Īsvara-datta, author of the other bhāņa, leaves nothing behind 
him by which we can infer his date. Heis mentioned by Bhoja- 
deva in his Srūgāra-prakāša and also by Hema-candra. We also 
find a verse in the Subhāsitāvalī under the name of Iávara-sena 
and it is not improbable that Iávara-datta and Iévara-sena are the 
same persons. 

Syāmilaka was probably a native of Kashmir. He has been 
referred to by Ksemendra in his Aucitya-vicüra and Abhinava-gupta 
quotes from the Pdda-taditaka. It is not improbable that he 
may have lived between 800 A.D. and 900 A.D. 

The above four poets, Südraka, Isvara-datta, Vararuci 
and Syàmilaka, wrote respectively the four bhāņas, viz., Padma- 
prabhrtaka, Dhūrtta-vita-samvāda, Ubhayābhisārika and Pāda- 
tādītaka. All the four bhāņas consist of poems and prose. 


BHATTA-NARAYANA 


His work, Beņī-samhāra is quoted by Vāmana, Ananda- 
vardhana, Ruyyaka. Nami, Ksemendra, the Kāvya-prakāša and 
‘the Daša-rūpaka. It was published by J. Grill, Leipzig, 1871, 
and with the commentary of Jagaddhara, by K. P. Parab and 
K, R, Modgavkar, Bombay, 1898, 2nd Edition, 1905, NSP, 
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A free translation of it has been made by 8. M. Tagore, Calcutta, 
1880. 


BHAVABHUTI 


Bhavabhūti's three dramas, the Mahāvīra-carita, the Uttara- 
carita and the Mālatī-mādhava, are famous in Sanskrit literature. 
The first two are based on the legend of Rama. The Mahāvīra- 
carita was published by F. H. Trithen, London, 1848, with the 
commentary of Vira-raghava, by T. R. Ratnam Aiyar, 8. Ranga- 
carlar and K. P. Parab, 2nd Edition, Bombay, 1901, NSP. 
See also the English Translation by Wilson ; also, English Tran- 
slation by Pickford, 1871. 

The Uttara-carita has been published with the commentary 
of Vira-raghava by T. R. Ratnam Aiyer and V. L. Sh. Panasikar, 
4th Edition, Bombay, 1911, NSP. English Translation by 
Wilson, Vol. I, p. 275 ff. and C. H. Tawney, 2nd Edition, 
Calcutta, 1874. French Translation by F. Neve, Brussels and 
Paris, 1880; Senart, JA, 1881, XVII, 562 ff. A scene of the 
4th Act has been translated by Oldenberg, LAI, p. 278 ff. The 
Mālatī-mādhava was published by R. G.Bbandarkar with the 
commentary of Jagaddhara, BSS, Bombay, 1876, 2nd Edition, 
1905 ; and also with the commentary of Tripurari and Jagad- 
dhara by M. R. Telang and W. Sh. Panasikar, Bombay, 1905, 
NSP; also English Translation by M. R. Kale, 1913; 
German Translation by Fritze, 1844; French Translation by 
G. Strehly with a preface by Bergaigne. 

Klein in his History of Dramas, Vol. III, p. 51, describes 
Bhavabhüti as the Indian Shakespeare. 


KUMARADASA 


For general information regarding his poems, see J. d'Alwis, 
1870; Zachariae, Beitráge zur Kunde der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, 5, 1880, p. 52 and GGA, 1887, p. 95; Peterson. 
JBRAS., 17, 1889, 57 H. and Subhāstta-muktāvalī, 24 ff. ; 
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E. Leumann, WZKM, 7, 1898, 226 ff; F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 
1901, 253 ff. ; A. D. Keith, Ibid, 578 ff. Jānakīharaņa, edition 
of Ceylon, 1891; Cantos I-X, Bombay, 1907; Canto XVI, 
BSOS, IV, 285 ff. 

Raja-sekhara mentions him as an example of genius, 
though blind, in the sentence ya šabda-grāmam artha-sārtham 
alankara-tantra-yukti-margam anyadapi tathavidham | adhihrda- 
yam pratibhdsayati sā pratibha | apratibhasya padārtha-sārthah 
paroksa iva | pratibhadvatah punarapašyato pi pratyaksa iva | yato 
medhāvirudrakumūradāsādayo jatyandhaédh — kavayah šrūgyante |l 
This proves that he must have flourished long before Rāja-sekhara. 
Keith thinks that he knew the Kāšikā Vitti (A.D. 650) and that 
Vamana (about A.D. 800) also refers to Kumāradāsa, when he 
censures the use of khalu as the first word. Keith further thinks 
that he was earlier than Magha. See also O. Walter, Überein- 
stimmungen in Gedanken Vergleichen und Wendungen bei 
indischen Kunstdichtern, Leipzig, 1905, p. 18 ff. 


NILAEANTHA DĪKSITA 


He was not only the author of Siva-lilarnava but also of 
Kali-vidambana, Sabhà-rafijana-sataka, Anyopadesa-sataka, Santi- 
vilāsa, Vatrāgya-šataka and Ānanda-sāgara-stava. His major 
works are, besides Stva-līlārnava, Gangüvatarama, Nala-caritra- 
nataka, Kaiyyata-vyākhyāna and Siva-tattva-rahasya. He lived 
in the middle of the 16th century near Conjeevaram and was a 
grandson of the brother of Appaya Diksita. Contemporaneous to 
Appaya Diksita there was a number of well-reputed poets, such 
as (1) Ratna-kheta who wrote Siti-kantha-vijaya-kavya and 
Bhavana-purusottama-nataka, (2) Bhattojī Diksita, (8) Govinda 
Diksita. Ananda-raya Makhin’s father Nrsimha-raya wrote 
Tripura-vijaya-campū and the nephew of Bhagavanta-rāya was 
the author of Mukunda-vildsa-kavya and Raghavabhyudaya- 
nataka. Ānanda-rāya Makhin wrote at least two dramas, Vidya- 
parinaya and Jīvānanda, in the 18th century. Govinda Diksita, 
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father of Venkatesvara Makhin, who was the teacher of Nilakantha 
Makhin, not only wrote a commentary on Kumārila's philosophy 
but also a drama called Raghunütha-vilàsa. He also wrote 
a work called Harivamsa-sdra-carita, a mahā-kāvya of 23 cantos, 
on which Appaya Diksita wrote a commentary. Venkategvara 
Makbin's teacher and elder brother Yajūa-nārāyaņa Diksita 
wrote at least 3 works, Raghunātha-bhūpa-vijaya, haghunātha- 
vilāsa-nūtaka and Sāhitya-ratnākara. The great scholars who 
were contemporaneous with Yajfia-narayana Dīksita, were Krsna- 
yajvan, Somanātha, Kumāra-tātācāryya, author of the Pārijāta- 
nataka, Rāja-cūdāmaņi Diksita and Bhāskara Diksita. Cokka- 
nātha Maklin also was a contemporary of Nilakantha Dīksita. 
The great poet Venkatesvara also lived at this time who wrote 
a mahā-kāvya called Ramacandrodaya. Nilakantha Makhin's 
younger brother Atiratra-yajvan wrote Kusa-kumudvati-nataka. 
Sri-cakra-kavi of tbis time wrote Citra-ratnükara, Rukmini- 
parinaya, Jānakī-pariņaya, Gauri-parinaya and Draupadi-parinaya. 
Nilakantha’s son Gīrvāņendra wrote a bhdna called Srngara-kosa, 


MAHENDRAVIKRAMA-VARMAN 


Mahendravikrama-varman, the son of the Pallava king 
Simhavisnuvarman was a contemporary of Harsa and was 
himself a king. His work Matta-vildsa has been published in 
the Trivendrum Series. The scene of the drama is Kāncī, 
where he ruled in the 7th century A.D. It is a prahasana and 
it comes from the South and shows the same technique as regards 
the prastāvanā and sthāpanā as we find in Bhasa. The Matta- 
vilāsa is probably the earliest of the prahasanas that have come 
to us. The story is amusing and probably suggests a reflection 
on the character of the degenerate Buddhists and the Kāpālikas. 


VENKATANATHA 


Venkatanātha was primarily a writer on Rāmänuja’s system 
of philosophy. The details of his philosophy and his works may 
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be found in Vol. III of the History of Indian Philosophy by the 
present editor. But Venkatanatha was not only a philosopher but 
a writer of good poetry as well, as may be seen from many of the 
poems of the Yddavabhyudaya, a work on the life of Krsna. He 
does not appear to be in any way a laborious writer but his diction 
is rather simple and charming and in many places he indulges in 
new forms of imagery. Thus for instance in Canto II of the 
Yadavabhyudaya there is the following verse :— 


disastadānīmavanīdharānām 
sagatrikath paradapankalepath | 
cakāšire candramaso mayūlhath 
paficaáyudhasyeva šaraih pradīptaih 1 


UDAYASUNDARI-KATHA 
(11th Century) 


Soddhala, a native of Guzerat, wrote a Campū called 
Udayasundarī-kathā. He belonged to the Kayastha caste. He 
lost his father when a mere boy and was brought up by his 
maternal uncle Gangādhara. He went to Sthānaka, the capital of 
Kankana. There he flourished in the court of three royal brothers 
Cehitta-raja, Nagarjuna and Mummani-raja. He was a contem- 
porary of Vatsa-rāja. The Udayasundarī-kathā was written between 
1026 A.D. and 1050 A.D. The author compares himself to Bana 
and Valmiki and is quite proud of his achievement. The 
Udayasundarī-kathā is based upon an original story. King 
Vatsa-raja, at whose suggestion the work was written, was a 
king of the Lata country (Southern Guzerat including Khandesh). 


UDAYAVARMA-CARITA 
(11th Century) 


The Udayatarma-carita is a small work in verse describing 
the glory of king Udayavarma who was a Kerala king and lived 
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in the latter half of the 11th century. The author of the work 
is one called Mādhavācāryya. This Mādhavācāryya could not 
be the same as Vidyāraņya or the author of the Sarva-dargana- 
samgraha who lived in the 14th century. But there wasa 
Madhava Pandita who is reputed to have written a commentary 
on the Sāmaveda, who was attached to king Udayavarmā. 
His father Narayana was a contemporary of Skanda-svāmī, who 
along with Narayana and Udgitha wrote a commentary on the 
Rgveda. ‘The work has been published in the T.S. series 
by K. Sāmbašiva Sastri. There are also other conjectures about 
Udayavarman's date but I prefer to accept the conclusion of the 
learned editor. 


KUMARAPALA-PRATIBODHA 
(12th Century) 


The author Somaprabhacirya is a well-known Jaina 
scholar who lived towards the end of the L2th century and wrote 
his work in 1195 A.D., only 11 years after King Kumārapāla 
had died. He was thus a contemporary of King Kumārapāla 
and his preceptor Hemicandra. He composed the work dwelling 
in the residence of the poet Siddhapāla, son of the poet-king Sri 
Srīpāla, who was one of the best poets of Guzerat. Srīpāla's son 
Siddhapāla was also a poet and a friend of King Kumārapālā. 
Somaprabhācārya was the author also of Sumatinātha-caritra, 
Saktimuktavali and Satārtha-kāvya. The author's aim, as usual 
with such other poets, was not writing a history, but to write 
a kāvya with special emphasis upon religion. We find here 
a picture of Hemacandra and his relation with Kumārapāla 
who was converted into Jainism. Information about Kumāra- 
pala is also available from the three works of Jayasimha Süri— 
Prabhāvaka-caritra, Prabandha-cintūmaņi, Kumārapāla-caritra, 
and Cāritrasundara's Kumdrapdla-caritra and Jinamandana’s 
Kumārgpāla-prabandha. 
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We know that Kumārapāla held his court at Anhilwara and 
he zealously preached the sanctity of animal life and had censors 
like Agoka’s for the preaching of dharma to the people. The 
Kumārapāla-pratibodha is a sort of campū written in Prakrt 
prose and verse and is full of the principles of Jaina religion and 
contains many stories. 


RŪPAKA-SATKA * 
(12th Century) 


We have a collection of six dramas by Vatsa-rāja, the minister 
of Paramardi-deva, whose reign extended from 1163 to 1208 A.D. 
and the reignof his son Trailokya-deva extended till the end of 
the first half of the 18th century. Vatsa-rāja lived between the 
second half ofthe 12th century and the first half of the 13th century. 
Paramardi-deva was the immediate successor of Madana-varmà who 
was defeated by Siddha-rāja, king of Guzerat. Both Madana-varmā 
and Paramardi-deva lived a luxurious life accordirfg to the descrip- 
tion of the Prabandha-cintamani. Paramardi was so much given 
to cruel pastimes that he killed a cook every day at the time when 
he served him and people called him Kopakalanala. Paramardi 
was defeated by Prthvī-rāja as recorded in a short inscription at 
Madanapura in 1188 A.D. He was later on defeated also by 
Kutubuddin Ibak in 1203 A.D. His son Trailokya-varmā, how- 
ever, recovered the capital of Kalifijara. Paramardi was also a 
poet as we know by his composition of a long pragasti to Siva. 
But actually the composition was done by Vatsa-rāja and an 
allusion to it is found in the Karpüra-carita. This Rüpaka-satka 
was edited by Mr. C. D. Dalal, Baroda, 1918. It contains a 
vydyoga on the same subject as Bhāravi's Ktrātārjunīya, and 
an īhāmrga called Rukmini-harana, a dima called Tripura-dāha, 
a samavakāra called Samudra-mathana and a bhāņa called 
Karpiira-carita describing the revelry, gambling and love of a 
gambler with a courtesan and Hūsya-cūdāmaņi, a farce in one 
Act in which an ācārya of the Bhāgavata school is ridiculed, 
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A verse from Vatsa-rāja is found quoted in Jalbana's Sakti 
muktdvalt, The style is excellent and the plot well-executed. 


PARTHA-PARAKRAMA 


Mr. Dalal in his Introduction to Pārtha-parākrama states 
that the entire Sanskrit Dramatic Literature of India consists of 
about 600 works. He gives us a list of contributions from 
Guzerat as given below, which is not out of interest :— 

Bilhana’s Karņa-sundarī (already printed); Ramacandra’s 
Raghu-vilāsa, Nala-vilāsa, Yadu-vilāsa, Kaumudi-mitrananda 
(printed), Nirbhayabhīma-vyāyoga, Satyaharišcandra, Vana- 
mālikā-nātikā, Mallikd-makaranda. Then we have Devacandra's 
Candralekhāvikrīdana-nātikā and Māna-mudrā-bhafijana ; 
Yasgascandra’s Mudrita-kumuda-candra (printed) and Rājīmatī- 
prabodha;  Rāmabhadra's Prabuddha-rauhineya, | Subhata's 
Dūtāngada (printed), Prahlàdana's Pārtha-parākrama. Som- 
eśvara’s Ullāgha-rāghava, Narendra-prabha’s Kākutstha-keli, 
Balacandra’s Karund-vajrayudha (printed), Vijayapāla's Draupadi- 
svayamvara,  Yašahpāla's Moha-parajaya,  Megha-prabha's 
Dharmābhyudayacchāyā-nātaka, Vyasa-moksaditya’s Bhima- 
parükrama, Gangādhara's Gangādāsapratāpa-vilāsa, Ravidàsa's 
Mithyajfianakhandana. 

We have also taken a more or less detailed note of a number 
of other Gurjara works in other sections of these Editorial 
Notes. 

There were other dramas of this type, such us Dhanaftjaya- 
vijaya of Kaūcanācārya, Nirbhaya-bhima | of  Ràmacandra, 
Kirütürjuniya of Vatsa-raja, Naraküsura-vijaya of Dharma- 
pandita, Pracandabhairava of Sadasiva, Saugandhikā-haraņa of 
Visvanatha and Vinatànandana of Govinda. 

Our author was the son of Yasodhavala. He was not only 
a poet but a great warrior. He is described by Someégvara as 
having attained his celebrity as a Lord of Victory. He is also 
presented as being a great philanthropist in Surathotsava of 

97—1843B 
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Somesgvara. He founded a city called Prahladanapura, the 
modern Palanpur, in Guzerat. 


NARANARAYANANANDA 
(13th Century) 


The poem Naranārāyaņānanda is a kāvya in 16 cantos 
describing the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna and the abduction 
of Subhadra by Arjuna. Vastupāla the author, also called 
Vasantapāla, who wrote the work in 1277 Samvat, was the 
minister of king Viradhavala of Dholka, and was celebrated for 
his tolerance and cosmopolitanism. He even built a mosque for 
the Mahomedans. His glories are not only sung in the Prabandha- 
cintāmaņi, and the Caturvimsati-prabandha but also in the 
Kīrti-kaumudī of Somesvara and the Sukrta-sankirtana by 
Nrsimha and also in the mahā-kāvya Vasanta-vilāsa by Bāla- 
candra andin Jinaharsa's Vastupdla-caritra. He was a minister, 
warrior, philanthropist, a builder of public places and temples, 
a patron of poets and himself a poet. He had established three 
great libraries. He encouraged the writing of great works and 
Kathā-ratna-sāgara of Bala-candra Suri and Alankdra-mahodadhi 
of Narendra-prabha were composed at his patronage. He was 
very liberal in his gifts to the poets and patronised such writers 
as Someávara, Harihara, Arisimha, Dàmodara, Nānaka, Jaya- 
deva, Madana, Vikala, Krsna-simha and Sankara-svàmi. He 
was himself a great poet and his verses have been quoted in works 
of anthology, such as Sūkti-muktāvalī and Sārigadhara-paddhati. 
The work Naranārāyaņānanda is excellent in style and poetic 


fancy. 
SRINIVASA-VILASA-CAMPU 


(c. 14th Century) 


Srīnivāsa-vilāsa-campū is a campū in which Bana’s alliter- 
ation and glesa or punning have been imitated With a vengeance. 
It is, however, a pleasant éove-story of a Satipern king Srinivasa, 
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It was written by Venkatādhvarin or Venkateša. It is written in 
two parts, a Pürva-bhága with 5 ucchvāsas and the Uttara-bhaga 
with 5 ucchvāsas. The poet seems to have been a disciple of 
Vedanta-desika of the 14th century and Srinivasa, a Southern 
Chicf, was his patron. 


NALABHYUDAYA 
(15th Century) 


[t is a work by Vamana Bhattabāņa, who is the author of 
Srhgūra-bhūgaņa, Pdarvati-parinaya and Vemabhūpāla-carita. 
He was also called Abhinava Bhattabāņa. At the commence- 
ment of his work Vemabhupdla-carita, the poet says that it has 
long been said that none but Bana could write charming prose— 
Vamana now will wipe away that bad name (bāņa-kavīndrādanye 
kanah khalu sarasa-gadya-saranisu itt jagati rūdhamayašo vatsa- 
kulo vāmano 'dhunā mārstt). 

Vemabhūpāla was the ruler of the Trilinga country during 
the middle of the 15th century and he was himself well-versed 
in all arts and wrote a commentary on Amaru-sataka, called 
Srngüra-dipikà, and Sangita-cintamant. 

The Nalabhyudaya is a mahā-kāvya in 8 cantos and the 
style is lucid and clear. As a matter of fact, the style seems to 
be approaching Kālidāsa in sweetness. ‘The work has been pub- 
lished in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series by MM. T. Ganapati 
Šāstrī. 


KATHA-KAUTUKA 
(15th Century) 


The Kathā-kautuka is based on the story of Yusuf-Zuleikha 
of the Persian poet Jami, written by the Kashmir poet Srivara. 
who lived in the 15th century. This is one of the few successful 
adaptations of Persian tales into Sanskrit poetry. The work is 
written in easy Sanskrit poetry and divided into 15 chapters 
called kautukas. The author seems to have been well-versed in 
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Persian and Arabic as he calls himself yavana-sastra- 
parangama, But he does not follow the text of Yusuf-Zuleikha 
in any faithful manner. 


RASTRAUDHA-VAMSA-MAHAKAVYA 
(16th Century) 


The Kāstraudha-vamša is a mahā-kāvyu in 20 cantos. It is 
a historical poem containing the history of the Bagulas of 
Mayüragiri, from the originator of the dynasty, Rastraudha, king 
of Kanauj, to the reign of Nārāyaņa Shah, ruler of Mayūragiri 
and patron of the author (1596 A.D.). Rudra-kavi wrote another. 
work called Jāhāngīr-shāh-carita in prose, at the order of Pratāp 
Shah, son of Narayana Shab. Mayūragiri is in the Nasik 
district. The work is historically more faithful than other works 
of this nature. 


KAMALINI-KALAHAMSA 
(16th Century) 


Kamalini-kalahamsa was written by Raja-ctdémani, son of 
Srinivasa Diksita and Kamaksi Devi, towards the end of the 16th 
century.  Rāja-cūdāmaņi wrote a number of works of a philo- 
sophieal type. But he also wrote Srngdra-sarvasva (a bhāņa), 
a supplementary work on Bhoja-campū, the Bhārata-campū, 
Sankarabhyudaya, Ratnakheta-vijaya, Maūju-bhāsiņī, Kamsa- 
vadha, Rukmini-purinaya, Anandardyhava-ndtaka and many 
other works. 


ACYUTARAYABHYUDAYA 
(By Sri Rājanātha) 
(16th Century) 


Acyuta-raya was the son of Narasimha who succeeded his 
brother Krsņa-rāya to the throne in the year 1527-30 and ruled 
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from 1530 to 1542, as the Emperor of Vijayanagara. In the poem 
Acyutarayabhyudaya the poet describes the geneological history 
of King Acyuta-raya. There was once a king named Timma 
among the Tuluva dynasty of kings in Vijayanagara, who had 
a wife called Devaki and their son Iévara had a wife called 
Bukkāmmā. Their eldest son Narasimha became the Emperor 
and captured the Fort of Manavadurga, but when the Nizam of 
the place submitted himself to him and begged his pardon he 
returned the fort to him and then took Seringapatam. He then 
overcame the Marawas and took hold of Madura and conquered 
Konetirāja and made Vijayanagara his capital. His three sons 
became kings one after anotherand Acyuta-raya was the youngest. 
His queen was Varadimbal. Being informed that the Cola king 
had fled from his kingdom and sought refuge with the king of 
Chera, who had usurped the Pandya kingdom, Acyuta-raya 
marched to Kālahastī and Visnukafici and finally . went to 
Srirangam. After this he sent one of his generals to punish the 
Chera king. A regular fight took place later on between the 
king of Travancore and Acyuta-raya;  Acyuta-ràya became 
victorious. The Chera king took refuge with Prince Salaga-raja 
who gave the Pandya chief his former dominions. He then went 
to the Malaya mountain in the sea. This story is narrated in 
the first six cantos of this kāvya. 

The work Acyutarāyābhyudaya was published in the Srivani- 
vilāsa Press, Srirangam, in 1907 and bears with it a commentary 
by Srikrsna Siri. 


ANANDAKANDA-CAMPU 
(17th Century) 


This work is attributed to Mitra-misra. He is the reputed 
author of the Viramilrodaya, a work on Dharm-ašāstra. He 
also wrote a commentary on Yājūavalkya Smrti and also a mathe- 
matical work, both of which were called Viramitrodaya, But it 
appears that Mitra-misra used to get many books:written by other 
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scholars, to all of which the name Viramitrodaya is given. Thus 
in the commentary on Yajüavalkya Smrti it is said that the 
commentary was written by Sri Sadananda under the orders of 
Mitra-miéra. So also was the mathematical work written by 
Rama-daivajfia and called Viramitrodaya. So Dharmayya Diksita 
wrote a commentary on Advaitavidyd-tilaka under the suggestion 
of Mitra-miéra. 

Mitra-misra’s patron, Raja Virasimha-deva of Orchha, 
reigned from 1605 to 1627, and as Mr. Gopinath Kaviraja says, 
was probably identica] with Birsing Deo who is said to have killed 
Abul Fazl. The Anandakanda-campi treats of the birth of the 
Divine Joy as Srikrsna. The Editor, Pandit Nanda Kisore 
Sarman, says that the work was composed in 1632 A.D. It is 
divided into 8 ullāsas or chapters. 


NARAYANIYA 


This work by Narayana Bhatta with the commentary 
Bhaktapriya, by De$amangala Varyya, has been published by 
K. Sambasiva Sastri in the T'rivendrum Sanskrit Series. Its 
essence has been culled from the Bhāgavata-purāņa by Narayana 
Bhattapada. It is one of the finest examples of the  stotra 
literature and consists of 100 dasakas or decades. It is not 
only a stotra but also an excellent kāvya on account of its poetic 
merit. It is regarded in the Kerala country as reverentially as 
the Srīmad-bhagavad-gītā. ‘The author was born in the 
Mepputtur Illam in the village of Perumanam on the river Nila 
in North Malabar. His fame as a poet grew very high and 
excellence of his works was recognised by all and he was 
the entertained at the court of king Deva-nārāyaņa. He 
wrote the following works :-—(1) Nārāyaņīya, (9) Māna- 
meyodaya, (3) Astamī-campūkāvya, (4) Prakriyā-sarvasva, (5) 
Dhātu-kāvya, (6) Katlāsa-šaila-varņana, (7) Kaunteyāstaka, (6) 
Ahalyā-šāpu-mokga, (9) Sūrpaņakhā-pralāpa, (10) Rāma-kathā, 
(11) Dūta-vākya-prabandha, (12) Nalayami-carita, (13) Nrga- 
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moksa-prabandha, (14) Rājasūya-prabandha, (15) Subhadrā- 
harana-prabandha, (16) Svāhā-sudhākara, (17) Sangita-ketu- 
$rngàra-lilà-carita. 


BHARATA-CARITA 


Bharata-carita, a mahā-kāvya of 12 cantos, was written in 
different metres on the life of Bharata, son of Dusyanta, by 
Krsnakavi. It has been published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit 
Series by MM. T. Ganapati Sastri. Nothing can be made out 
regarding the identity or nativity of Krsnakavi, the author of this 
poem. 


CANDRAPRABHA-CARITA 


This work has been published in the Kavyamala Series, 
1902, Bombay, by MM. Pandit Durga Prasad and Mr. K. P. 
Parab. It was written by Viranandi, a pupil of Abhayanandī, who 
again was a pupil of Guņa-nandī. The poem consists of 18 
cantos and contains many charming scenes and descriptions. 
The style is lucid and clear. 


KAVYA-RATNA 


The author of this work is Arbaddisa and it has been 
published in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series by K. Samvasiva 
Sastri. It deals with the life of Muni Suvrata, a Jaina Tirthan- 
kara and it is also called Munt-suvrata-kāvya. Muni Suvrata is 
said to have been a teacher of Mallinātha. It is difficult to say 
whether this Mallinātha is identical with 


Mallinatha. 


the commentator 


BALA-MARTANDA-VIJAYA 


This is a drama in 5 Acts by Devarāja-kavi, published in 
the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, edited by K. Šāmba$iva Sāstrī. 
According to tradition, the poet Deva-raja belonged to a Brahmin 
family that migrated from Fattamadai in the Tinnevelly district 
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and settled at Asrama, a village near Suchindram in South 
Travancore. He was patronised by Prince Rāma-varmā, a 
nephew of His Highness Mārtaņda-varmā and became the chief 
of the pandits attached to the Palace. His father Seśādri was a 
Vedic scholar. King Mārtaņda-varmā ruled from 1729 to 1758. 
The drama deals. with the conquests of King Martanda-varma and 
the dedication of his Empire to the deity Srīpadmanābha, reserv- 
ing to himself the position of Viceroy and servant of the deity 
and governing the country in his name. 

The dramatist tries to follow the style of Kalidasa and in 
this work one can sometimes trace expressions similar to those of 
Kalidasa. Sometimes he follows also the style of Visakhadatta’s 
Mudra-raksasa. Mārtaņda-varmā has figured largely in Malayalam 
literature also. 
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Bhaskara, 164, 556 
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Bhāva.prakāšikā, 686 
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Bhávasimha, 403, 679 
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Phāva-vilāsa, 402, 679 

Bhāvācārya, 666* 

Bhāvārtha-cintāmaņi, 556 

Bhavika, 59^, 528*, 530, 534 

Bhàvodaya, 557 

Bhejjala, 686 

Bhiksatana, 333, 370, 665 

Bhiksu, 69, 422*, 762 

Bhksusūtra, 523 
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Bhima, 271*, 391+, 302 
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Bhīmaparākrama, 769 

Bhiinasena, 336*, 556, 759 
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Bhoja-prabandha, 5" 
553*, 728 

Bholānātha, 373* 

Bhramara-ditta, 874* 

Bhramara-vilasita (metre), 12 

Bhrgu, xxv 

Bhujangaprayáta (metre), 121", 380 

Bhbujangasekhara (in Mukundananda), 490 

Bhuluya (in Noakhali), 499 

Bhuvanakoša, 455 

Bhuvanabhyudaya, 121*, 321°, 

Bhideva Sukla, 48€ 

Bhūmmī, 212 

Bhiipaja-jalpitam, 650" 

Bhūgiņa Bhatta, 229, 231 232 

Bhūsaņā, 207+ 
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B. Liebich, 1245, 728,*, 738* 
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Bloomfield, 297, 2117, 314*. 
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B. M. Barua, 612* 

Bodhàyana, 225*, 401 

Bodhàyana, Vritikàra, 405 

Bodhicaryāvatāra. 81*, 675 

Bodhisattva. 80, 81, 81, 259, 501*, 607 

Bodhisattva-jataka-dharmagandi, 614 

Bodhisattva Jimiitavabana, 759* 

Bodhisattvrāvadānu-mālā, SA 
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Bohlen, 162°, 369*, 657., 752*, 
Bohlen 

Bohthügk, 10*, bfi, 956, 
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Bopadeva, 781 
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Brahmacārī, xxxu, 742 

Brabmadatta, 521 

Brahmaputra vallev, 737 

Brahmasūtra, xxvii 

Brahmavaiarta Purana, 301, 725 

Brabmā, 521, 741, 742 
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656*, 740, 760 
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Brhaduddyota, 556 

Brhaspati, xxv, xevi, 623*, 783*, 741^ 

Brhat-jātaka, 730* 
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Brhalkatha-sloká-samgraha, 96, 696 
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brhatstotra-1atnàkara , 880*, 660+ 

Brhat subhadraka, 494 
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Bukkāmina, 773 

Bulletin de n Academie Imperiale, 613 
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Bunyan, 481, 484 

Burdwan, 439%, 658 * 

Burgess, 363 

Burglary, 2115, 213 

Burnell, 396*, 186 * 

Burzoé, 88 * 

Buch, 752* 
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Cahuan or Cahumana or Cauhāna, 
451, 469, 677 

Caitanya, cxviii, 333, 372*, 391, 
440 468, 185, 511* 

Caitanya-candrāmrta, 337 

Caitanya-candrodaya, 78, 485 

Caitanya-dàsa, 386*, 388%, 301*, 662* 

Caitanyāstaka, 661+ 

Cakkyar, 108, 617 

Cakora, 757 

Cakorāksa, lix 

Cakra-kavi, 331, 630 

Cakrapàni Diksita, 210 

Cakravartins (Jaina), 311 

Cakravakika, lix 

Cakrayndha, exvu 

Caksnrapidhana (sporti, 491% 

Caland, 510. See W. Caland 

Calcutta, evu, exxui, 131. 17%, 52:, 735, 717, 
&3*, 961, 102*. 120*, 12127, 122*, 126", 
132*, 136*, 140*, 158*, 159”, 161*, 171*, 
173*, 183+, 185%, 194*, 210*, 217*, 230*, 
240*, 246*, 948*, 249*, 956*, 2714+, 277%, 
298 *, 800*, 295*, 339*, 340*, 3435, 3515, 
359*, 367*, 368*, 372', 373!, 8754, 378", 
388*, 3894, 991*, 391*, 412*, 4164, 424, 
498*, 429*, 439*, 440*, 449*, 455*, 469%, 
470*, 481*, 485*, 489*, 405*, 501*, 506*, 
529*, 583*, 589%, 550*, 552, 560, 566, 611*, 
613*, 624*, 662*, 666», 754% 763 


Caleutta Kavya Samgraba edition, cd 


360, 363, 
307, 398, 


Calcutta Oriental Journal or C. O. J., 11*, 
415*, 611*, 660* 

Calcutta Oriental Series, 262* 

Calcutta Sanskrit College, 529* 

Calcutta University, x, 457* 

Calicut, 298 

Caliphs, xciv 

Callet, 429* 

Calukya So:nadc va, 341 

Camatküra, xliv, 600 

Camatkāra-candrikā, 898 

Cambodia, 93*, 739 

Cambodian inscription, 93%, 688, 695 

Cambridge, 47*, 528, 82*, 80", 140", 200%, 


239*, 424*, 457 F 
Cambridge History of India, 731 
Campa, king, 679 
Campaka, 354 
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Campaka-$iesth1-kathānaka, 197 

Campā, 211, 450 (in Gauda) 

Camphor Land, 08 

Campū, xeix, 306, 807, 326*, 3911. 333, 341, 
313*, 362, 371, 376, 417, 419, 420, 430, 
n 433-40, 508, 563, 647, 700, 766, 768, 


Canarese, 340*, 662* 

Caficalàksi metre), 13 

Candabhargava, 141+ 

Candaka, lix 

Candakausika, 469-70 

Candanadasa, 265, 267 

Caņdapāla, 299, 435* 

Caņdapāla (king), 458, 755 

Candascna, lviii 

Caņdasena (King’s general), 477 

Candala, cix, 115, 171 

Caņdāla Divakara, 171 

Candella, 481 

Candi or Candika, 167,170, 171, 172*, 233, 
320, 384 

Candikuca-pancasiha, 384, 665 

Candi- éataka, cxin, 168*, 169*, 170-71, 938, 
381*, 659, 755 

Candra, exit 

Candradatta, 389 * 

Candradása, cxi 

Candradeva, cxvn 

Candra-düta of Jamba, 373*; of Krsneandra 
Tarkālamkāra, 874+ 

Candragomin, lvi, evi, evii, cix, ex, exii, 
80*, 81*, 119, 656 

Candragupta (Maurya , (vil, evi, 196, 262, 
266, 268, 271; (Gupta) Tand II, 18, 125, 
262, 263. 272, 477* 731, 754, 760 

Candragupta (merchant's son), 107 

Cundraka or Candaka, can, 119 

Cand rakalà (natika) , 564 

Candraketu, 289, 757 

Candralekhà (queen), 351, 352, 368* 

Cand'alekhā-śaktı-Bılhaņa-kāãvya, 658* 

Candralekhā-vikrīdana-nātīkā, 769 

Candramauh Diksita, 210 

Candrainitra, 321 

Candraprabhā-cartta, 775 

Candrašekhara, 506*, 563, 622* 

Candiādītya (Kaiyata's lather), 538 

Candrāditya, 477+, 532+ 

Candrāloka, 462, 560, 565 

Candrāloka-dīpikā, 560 

Candrāloka-ntigūdhārtha-dīpikā, 550 

Candrāloka-prakāša, 560 

Candrāpīda in Kādambarī, 230, 234, 299* 

Candrāpīda, king, 692 

Candrāvatī, 466 

Candrikā (Cominentary) , 533*, 540 

Candrikà (metre), 181 * 

Cape Comorin, evi 

Caraka, xciv 

Caraka-samhità, xviii, 154 Í 

Caravan travel, 737 

Carita-kāvyas, Ixxxviil, xcix, 614 

Cariyā-pitaka, 80 

Carlyle, Ixviii 

Carnatik, 618 
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Carpata-panjarikd, 380 

Cartellieri, 220*, 754 

Cartesian Co-ordinates, xc 

C. A. Rylands, 207* 

Catalogus Catalogorum, 620* 

Catalogue, 502* (Eggeling's) ; 658*, 660*.69* 
(Haraprasáda's; 

Catalogue of India Office Manuscripts, 473* 
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vinces, 480* 

Catalogue of Mannscripts in the British 
Museum, 504* 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Munuscripts in the 
Tanjore Palace Library, 170* 

Catuh-éataka, 81* 

Catuh-£ataka-stotra, 79 

Caturanga-vihāra (sport), 491* 

Caturbhāņī, 209, 242*, 243.55, 487, 189, 492, 
493, 761 

Caturbbuja, 396, 668* (.Miéra) 

Caturhārāvali-citrastava, 835* 

Caturvarga-cintàmani, 425 

Caturvarga-samgraha, 406 

Caturvimšati-jinastuti or Caturvimšikū of 
Šobhana, 338, 379; of various poets, 379 

Caturvimšati-jtnānanda-stuti of Meruvijaya- 
gani, 344* 

Caturviméatt-jinendra-samksipta-caritdni, 620 

Caturvim$ati-prabandha, 770 

Caturtviparyaya-katha, 613* 

Cauda or Capotkata famiiv, 363, 36S* 

Cauhan King Hammira, 478* 

Caulukya Kumārar ala, 467, 484 

Caurapalli, 368* 

Caura-paticāšikā, 367, 553*, 567*, 658", 659" 

Cawri-surata-paficàsika, 657 

Calukya or Caulukya, 341, 351, 862, 363, 428, 
495, 467, 471, 484, 502, 677, 678 

Calukya Arikegarin III, 435 

Calukya Karunadeva, 471 

Cāņakya, 162, 194, 195, 264*, 266*, 266.69, 
288, 673, 701, 705 

Cāņakyakathā, 262* 

Cāņakyanīti, Cāņakyanīti-darpaņa, Canakya- 
nītt-šāstra, Canakyaniti-sataha, Cànakya- 
fataka, Cāņakya-čloka, 196. Sce Laghu- 
cāņakya and Vrddha-cāņakya 

Cāņdupaņdita, 325*, 326*, 624* 

Cündàli, ix 

Cáritrasundara, 845, 362*, 374*, 767 

Cāritrsvardhans, 196*, 182*, 325*, 619*, 
622*, 624* 

Cārucaryā, 406, 675 

Cārudatta, 101, 107*, 108, 109, 240-12, 244*, 
245*, 248, 252, 712 

Cārumatī, 11*, 200, 761 

Cāruhāsinī (metre), 18 

Cārvāka, 272, 826, 482, 624 

Cārvāka (demon), 278 

C. Bendall, 704* 

C. Cappeller or Gappeller, 73*, 136*, 140*, 
178*, 189*, 256*, 457*, 407*.09*, 535*, 
622*, 756*, 759* 

C. D. Dalal or Dalal, 332*, 360*, 363*, 431*, 
466*, 478*, 489*, 492, 768, 769 

Cedi, 189, 450, 470*, 481, 757 
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Cehittarāja, 766 

Central Asia or Central Asian, cvi, 613, 655 

Central India, exii, exiii, 94* 

Cetodüta, 374* 

C. E. Vaughan, 141* 

Ceylon or Ceylonese, cviii, cxi, cxv, 132*, 
169*, 185, 186*, 378, 728 

C. Formichi, 73* 

Chandaa, 7 

Chandawar, 626 

Chandīdāsa, 556 

Chandonušāsana, 563 

Chandoratnāvalī, 331* 

Chandovicitti, 530* 

Chandrakumar Bhattacharya, 506* 

Charles Wilkins, 706 

Charpentier, 240*, 245%, 263*, 612, 631*. See 
J. Chirpentier 

Charudev Sastri, 188* 

Chatterji ‘Kshetresh), 753 

Chavillākara, 855 

Chāndogya Upanigad, 518, 522, 607 

Chaya nātaka, 48, 501, 503, 504, 507, 612. 
See Shadow-play 

Chekānuprāsa, 534, 557 

Chemnitz, 751* 

Chenab (river), cviii 

Chera, 778 

Chézy, 752* 

Chikago, 71*, 89+, 207* 

China or Chinese, xxiu, civ, cv, evi, exii, CXV, 
exvi, cxviii 13, 69*, 70-73. 79:89, 255. 53), 
626, 648, 655, 797 

Chinda, chinda-pragasti, 32€ * 

Chintaharan Chakravarti, 131*, 312*, 57^ 

Chintémani (son of an official! 167 

Chittagong, cxxili 

Chittarāja (of Konikana), 432 

Chosroes Anūshīrwān. 88* 

Chowkbamba Skt. Ser., 132*, 2717 
435*, 661* 

Chowringhee, xxxix 

Christ, xtii, Ixxxviii, ci, 387 

Christian, xviii, xxv, xlix, xxxiii, liv, Ixiii, 
Ixxxvill, ciii, ev, exi, 4, 5. 6, 78, 93, 387 
590, 522, 523, 524', 635, 737 

Cbryse, 737 

C. H. Tawney, 96", 186*, 161*, 277*, 427*, 
498*, 763. See Tawney. 

Cidambara, 341 487, 620 

Cikitsd-dipika, 730+ 

Cikitsā-sāra. 730* 

Cikitsā-tattva-vijūāna, 780* 

Ciminino, 759. See F, Cimmino 

Cintamani Bhatta, 425, 751* 

Cintamani in Kuttanimata, 676 

Cintamani (in Vāsavadattā), 220 

Cintāmāņi.mantra, 626 

Cippata Jayāpīda, 319 

Citra, 691, 557. 563 

Citrabandha, 170*, 191, 318, 320, 322, 335+ 
882, 630, 537, 554, 565, D78* 

Citrabandha-rāmāyaņa. 335* 

Citrabhānu (Pana’s father) 225 

Citrabhārata, 465 - 

Citra-compū, 430* 


481”, 
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Citra-kàvya, 335*, See Citrabandha. C. Sankararaja Sastri, 302* 
Citral, 95 


l ] C. Sankararama Sastri, 207*, 277*, 437*, 
Citralekha (metre! 13, 11* 465* 
Citra mimámsá, 564, 565 C. Schutz, 751* 
Citra-mīmamsā-khaņdana, 565 C. 5. Gulleri, 360* 
Citra-ratnākara, 765 C U I 8, 754 
Citra yajfta 505 Cukhala, 544 
Citráügada, 521 Cult, cm (Siva and Vasudeva), 166, 169 (of: 
C. J. Ogden, 107*, 256 the Sun), 222, 77, 482 (Soma), 648 (Krsna 
C. Kunban Raia, 102*, 132*, 301: and Saiva), 661 (Sakti), 677* (Snake) 
C. Lacóte or Lacéte 7567, 759. See Lacote Cūdāmaņi, 309 
C. Lassen. 277, 497+, 66€+ Cürnikà, 755 
Classical Poetry of India, 751* Cūrņī, 671 
Classical Sanskrit. Literature, x, 3157 C. W. Gurner, 69*, 6617 
C. M. Ridding, 229*, 756+ C. Wilkins, 90* 
Cock-fight, 21 212, 214, 419 Cyavana, xxv 
~ Coins, cvii, cx Czech, 750+ 
Cokkanatha Makhin, 765 
Cola, 351, 852, 470*, 633, 677, 773 


ones v x 

Coleridge, 111* depu RR. ceni 

Collected Works, 358-89* Dacca, 837, 986 , 1684, TAL o 

Collins, 207*. See Mark Collins. PNIS Orient., 3374, 373*, 415*, 
, 133*, 169*, 185* a ae 

A eee 132+, 526,532, 537*. See Jacob Dacca University Studies, 297, 386+ 

Columbia University, 550+ f l Duc 697 

oun University Indo-'rauian Series, Daivayiia Satya, 342, 137 

Columbia University Press, 217%, 256+ Datvajna-vailabhā, 730: 


Comedy, 39. 54,65, 155, 198, 197, 199, 244  Datvāsvram, 11° 
(Greek), 245 (of Errore, 248, 253, Dakga,505 —— ss 
257, 259, 260, 261, 273, 294, 446. 456*  Dakginabharati Series, 476 


(of Errors), 462-74, 492, 493, 602, 641 eg klaja s ak 643 
Comic, Ixxxvii, 39, 62, 65, 197, 198, 250, 252, Daksinapatha, 03, L 
260, 281, 173, 492, 652* Daksinavartanatha, 132*, 656 


a 9, 169, 182, 184, Dalal. See C.D. Dalal f 
Um M I us 238, 275, 281, Datmaruvallabba 'commen'ator), 748* 
, y UM Ce Ns em Tes cum 


285*, 445, 568, 574, 612, 692, 700 Di. ea 
Ë i de 1" ; U ; Damayanti, 226-20, 435, 6! 
sempr Rendus de l'Académie inscriptions, Damayanti katla or Nalacampā, 496 
Conjeeveram (Kāficī), 251, 438, 187^, 764 P i55 
. OTT ; " = : 
E pati itis . 369. 567. 568 ` Dance or Dancing, xviii, lvi, lvii, lix, Ixxi, 
, t ge ot Q * 2 ei. oe . 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 17 m Vu E E pP 
31 XXIX in i | 1 " , , 1 ) ’ ’ , , 1 
Ce B BO. PP, 163, ITI. 166, 228, 255". 524%, 631, 632, 634,635, 637, 642-45, 648, 
920, 384, 341, 3497, 950, 353, 364%, 470, 649, 653, 654, 656, 676, 698, 725, 729, 749, 
, , , , , ` , , M 
j di 563, 612, 615, 617, 625, 750 f : 
de dn i p 680, 6 4, 731*, Dancing Girl, hx, Ixx1ii. 198, 390*, 491, 500, 
alts , ’ 1 2 E , 654 
ES dE Dandaka (forest), 151, 153, 298 


" ... ` is . Da daka (metre), 285* 
rtesan, xxxi, xxxviii, lvi, lvii, lxi, Ixxi, ns n 
Ceteri Drev 21, 78,08, 198, 797, 198, Dandanitr, xevii, 627 m 
911, 214, 240, 244%, 951, 262, 302, 404, Dandin, xx, xxviii, cxiv, 17, 21*, 28*, 88%, 


92*, 94, 120*, 155, 174, 178*, 179*, 191, 

410, 497, 492, 404, 495, 497, 498, 649, 197) 200, 202; 203° 205-17, 292, 993° 237. 

Lu ci 241, 298, 821, es ta Ft "ria 
li ti 136. 257, 279, 443, - 475, 476, 477% 591, 527-81, 38, 

Court-life, Ix, Ixi, 136, 257, 279, 413, 458, 518' 553, 569, 572.78, 582, 587, 500, 592 
ui 676 593, 613, 615, 616, 668, 683, 686, 694, 
Court-theatre, 741 E 
Cowell. See E. B. Cowell anish, n. 263 
C. R. Devadhar, 101*, 102*, 242* DS 

` w ,2 
CR "pes M 159*, 165° Danturá tis rotta) 487 
Cromwell, lxvii Daradas, 6 


Criminal lew niv Dardic dialect, 04, 95 
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Darduka, 433 

Daridra-cárudatta, 714, 719 

Darpa-dalana, 407 

Dašadugta-karmamārga, 614* 

Dašaharā, 649 

Daša-kumāracarita, cxiv, 92*, 206-17, 219+, 
a 282*, 281*, 476, 530, 531, 747, 754, 

Dašakušala.karmapatha-nirdeša, 614* 

Das alte Indien, 752* 

Das altindische Schattenspiel, 47* 

Dasapura, 18 

Da$aratha, xxx, 60, 114, 132, 186, 451, 456, 
477, 744. 745, 758 

Dagaratha Sarma, 477* 

Dašarūpaka, 51, 66, 248*, 244%, 250", 264*, 
265*, 272, 274%, 299*, 800, 201*, 302, 
869*, 449, 455*, 498, 506+, 631, 657, C86, 
688, 760-€2 

Daéga-sloki Stotra, 350 

Dašāvatāra-carita, 321*, 324, 617, 692 

Das Dašarūpa ist viel’, 650* 

Das Datum des Candiagomin's und Káli- 
dàsa's,194*, 656* 

Dasgupta, 533* 

Das ind. Drama, 45*, 639*, 635*, 674, 710 

Das Kathākautukam des Sritara verglichen", 
629* 

Das Leben des Buddha von Asvaghosa, 73* 

Das Mahabharata, 682* 

Das Paficatantra, 88*, 90* 

Das Ramayana, 120*, 685* 

Das Sariputra Prakarana ein Drama des 
Ašvaghuga, 76*, 613* 

Date of Kalidasa, The, 781 * 

Dattaka, 477* 

Dattakalasi, 252 

Dattaka-sarvaérays, 189 

Dattila, 525* 

Daulatpur College Magazine, 181* 

Dāhala, 350 

Dāksiņātyā, ix 

Dūmaka-prahasana, 455 

Biunalipta, 212 

Difmodara, 770 

DSmodara (father of Lilaguka), 887 

Dāmodara (father of Sārdgadbara), 414 

D&modaragupta, 197-99, 251, 255, 404-6, 410, 
675 


Dāmodara Miéra, 506, 621° 

Dāna-keli.kaumudī, 468, 664* 

Dāna-stutt, 3 

Dara Shikoh, v, 364*, 566 

Dàgabibhàga, 733 

Dayada, 734 

D. B. Diskalkar, 17* 

D. C. Bhattacharyya, 189* 

D. C. Sarcar, 12* 

De, xvii, xx, xlvi, 524, 527, 538, 562, 692. 
662*, €69, 689. See S. K. De 

Deccan, 88, 910, 530, 617, 689 

Deccan College Library, 708 

Defects, 517, 568-72, 574, 582, 

De Grammatisis Pracrilisis, 695 

De Kalidasae Cakuntali recensionibus, 140* 

Delüárüma-kathàsüra, 629* 


See Dosas 
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De Legende van Jīmūtavāhana" , 258* 

Delhi, cxvii, 360, 402, 627 

Demetrios, cii 

Democrary, liv 

Demon, 11*, 65, 115, 139, 168, 170, 171, 212, 
273, 820, 357, 478, 746, 748-50 

Denarius. See Dinara 

Der Auszug aus dem Pañcatantra°, 89+, 700* 

Der Budhismus, 69* 

Der griechische Einfluss im indischen Drama, 
62*, 650* 

Der Mimus, 650, 651* 

Der Textus Ornatior der Sukasaptati, 495* 

Der XXV Gesang des Srikanthaearitam’, 
637* 

Desabhàsà, 684 

Deéaladevi, 469 

Desgamanyala Varyva, 774 

Des Cat. Trivandrum Palace, 400* 

Descriptive Cat. Madras Govt. 
Library, 400*, 414^, 439* 

Descriptive Cat. of MSS. m the Jaina 
Bhandar, 201* 

Desdemona, xlviii 

Deéáopadesa, 108-9 

Devabhūti, c 

Devacandra 769 

Devadatta (hetacra), 250, 762 

Devadāsī, Ixxv 

Devadhara, 720”: 

Devagiri, 342* 

Devakinandan Piress, 440° 

Devaki, 726 

Devaki (Tīmma's wife), 773 

Devakumataka, 416 

Devapattana, 503 

Devapala, 324*, 376 

Devaprabha Sūri, 332, 345 

Devarāja, 479, 623" 

Devarāja-kavi, 775 

Devasenā, 250 

Deva-senā (Commentary), 741* 

Devaaüri, 476 

Devaviiaya-gani, 338 

De Vidūsaka in het indischtounel, 467 

Devi-candragupta, 271* 302, 686 

Devi caritrodaya, 338° 

Devī.mahādeva, 687 

Devi-parmmaya, Ixxxv, 687 

Devi šataka, 27*, 335*, 382*, 656^, 661 

Devotional Poetry, 375 

D. Galanos, 618* 

Dhanimapada, 673, 675 

Dbhanadadeva, 370 

Dhanadeva, 476, 484 

Dhanafijaya, Ixxvi, 250, 650, 551, 619 

Dhanafijaya-nama-mala, 840* 

Dhananjaya, Srutakirti Traividya, 840 

Dhanafijaya-vijaya, 467, 769 (of Kāūcanā- 
cārya) C» 

Dhanapāls (Digambara), author of Bhabi. 
satta.kaha, 430* 

Dbanapála (Svetāmbara), author of Tilaka- 
mafijari, 201, 229, 480, 431, 621, 688, 604 

Dhaneávara, 497 

Dhanika, 265*, 369% 550, 686 


Orient. 


Dharani, cvi 
Dherasena I, II, III and IV, 616 


Dharma, xxv, lxxii, lxxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxv, Ixxvi, 
lxxviii, Ixxix, Ix, 290, 415, 644, 672, 680, 
667, 696, 702+, 729, 768 

Dbarmadāsa Süri, 335* 

Dharmakathà, 201* 

Dbarmakīrti, cxiv, 71, 165, 217, 218, 598, 532 

Dharmanābha, 189 

Dharmanatha, Saint, 17^ 

Dharmanátha, (story of), 341 

Dbarmanàthatiribaükara, 623 

Dharimapandita, 769 

Dharma pariksd, 676 

Dharmavācaspat1, 583” 

Dhakki, ix 

Dharmapdla, cxvi, 321: 

Dharmarāma Sthavira, 185+ 


Dharma-Samhita, XXV, XXVI, XA VU, Ix un, 
XCI'1, xevii 

Dharma-šāstra, 86, 290, 553, 735, 701, 773 

Dharma-sūtra, xxv 

Dharma-v:ijaya, 456, 621% 

Dharinayya Diksita, 774 

Dharmabhyudaya, 503, 642 

Dharmābhyudaya-chāyā-nātaka, 769 

Dharma-.šarmābhyudaya, 17+, 314, 137, 695 

Dharmika-suhūti, 614* 

Dhauli (inscription), 738: 

Dhavala candra, 90, 704 

Dhara, 747 

Dbāravarga, 466 

Dbārā, 158*, 168*, 3325, 340, 319, 350, 128. 
31, 472 

Dhāriņī (queen), 137, 139 

Dhātu-kāvya, 336, 617 

Dhatu-patha, 336 

Dhavaks, 255*, 758, 759 

Dhirendranath Mukberjec, 731+ 

Dhīrašānta, lxxxni 

Dhīrāūjanīkā, 741* 

Dhireévara, 497 

Dhīgaņa, 521 

Dholka, 332, 77V 

Dhoyi, 373*, 374+, 390 

Dhrtarāstra, 273, 275, 721, 723, 721 

Dhrt:, 613, 655 

Dhruva, 753, 760. 

Dhruvādevī, 271* 

Dhuņģdhirāja, 262*, 760 

Dhūrta-carita, 494 

Dhūrta-nartaka, 500 

Dhūrta-samāgama, 483*, 407 

Dhirta-vita-samvada, 248-50, 768 

Dhirtila, 525* 

Dhvajamaha, 50 


Dhoam, 517, 5243, 5385, 539, 543, 515, 516, 
551, 564, 565, 583.85, 592, 604, 605-19 


Dhvanikéra, 516, 536, 556, 568, 569, 581, 
584, 605, 606 

Dhvani.kārikā, 581* 

Dhvanigāthā-paitjikā, 623* 

Dhvanvantari, 5*. 729, 730 

Dhvanvantari-nighanta, 730* 


Sec H. H. Dbruva 
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Dhvauyāloka, cxiv, cxv, 29*, 158*, 168°, 
188*, 221* 226, 271*, 999*, 391*, 539-42, 
545, 565, 742 

Dhvanyáloka-locana, 715 

Dialect, viii, ix, 93,94, 95, 105* 444 

Dialogue, 44-7, 57, 243, 505, 509, 510, 631, 
632, 639, 640, 647, 651, 653, 658 

Dialogue hymns, 43, 45. 85 

Dice, lix, 250, 404 

Didactic, xc, xcix, cvi, 2, 51, 194, 361, 367, 
272. 398. 399, 400, 407, 410, 411, 425, 
427,479 483, 517, 614, 675, 696 

Didda, 356 

Die altindischen Todten®, 683° 

Die alteste Rezension des Mahdnataka, 506! 

Die Anekdoten über Kālidāsat, 725* 

Die Anfūnge, 46* 

Die Dharmapariksa des Amitagati, C76" 

Die Griechen im Indien. 524 

Die lieimgt des Puppensp.els, 177, 652" 

Die Hofdtchier desa Lahsmanasena, 340+ 

"Die in bücher eingeterhe Erzāh'ungssan» 
lung’, 887 

Die tndarsabhā desamanat”, 6497 

Die indische Balladendichtung, 632* 

Die indischen Inschriften und das Alter der”, 
5*, 171, 611*, 6127, 732^, 138* 

Die indischen Worterbucher, 617+, 619+ 737) 

Die Lehre des Udbhata?, 543* 

Die Litleratur des alten Indien, x, 20*, 255, 
141". 520*, 631* 

Die Poetic und ÁAesthetih dei Inder?, 620* 

Die Recensionen de* Sakunta!à, 59^, 140% 

Die Rezenstonen der Cakuntala, 140* 

Die Saubhihas eim beitrag zur”, 47%, 646 

Die Sonnu endfeste in Atiundien, 647 

Die Strophen d Mādhavānalakathā, 424* 

Die Vajrašūci des Acvayhosa, 613* 

Die Vermutung von Luders, 6137 

Die Zerit des Kalidasa, 124+, 7281 

Digambara, Jaina, ix, 340, 879%, 404, 4227, 

429, 480, 182, 485, 487, 476, 497, 619 

Digam bara Jaina Grantbabhandar, 379° 

Digambara Jatasura, 497 

Digambara Kumudacandia, 476 

Digrtjaya of Raghu, The, 124* 

Dima, Ixxxii, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvij, 65, 474, 687, 
717, 724, 768 

Dinakara, 622* 

Dinara, 82. Sec Denarius. 

Dinnaga, xix. exiv, 124*, 464° 

Diplomat, 609 

Divakara, 751* 

Divyāvadāna, 52*, 82, 614, 695 

Dilipa, xxix, xxx, lx, 180, 744 

Dīnā-krandana-stotra, 663 

Dipaka, 530, 534, 536, 556, 569 

Dipakar ni, cii 

Dipika commentary, 506* 

Dīrgha-samāsa, 584 

D. I. Z., 662+ 

D. M. Paranjape, 759 

Doctrine, ix, 72-74, 81, 321, 393, 629. 672, 
685, 693 (of rebirth), 754 

Documents Sanscritics, 614* 

baka (metre), 12 
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Dogma, liii, 25 

Dowbika, 302 

ma ` Silva Devarakkita Batuvantudave, 

m 

Don Juan, 698 

Dosa, 517, 532, 536, 589, 559-62, 564, 571-75, 
578, 579, 585, 586, 604, 625. See Defects 

Dosādbikārikā, 521 

Drama, xxxvi, xxxviii, xlvi, xlvii, xlix, Ixiv, 
Ixxiv, lxxv, lxx1x, lxxxi, Ixxxii. Ixxxvi, 
Ixkxix, xeviti, xcix, cxxi, 2, 4, 11, 16, 22, 
«6, 87. 88, 40, 41, 02.68 (origin and 
characteristics), 76-78 (of A$va-ghoga), 
101-11 (ascribed to Bhāsa), 118, 128, 125, 
126, 131-48 (of Kālidāsa, 150, 151, 100, 
202, 218, 299, 239.48 (of Südraka), 948-53 
(Caturbhāņī), 254-55 (of Mahendra- 
vikrama), 255-62 (of Harga), 262-71 (of 
Bhatta Nàiayana, 277-98 of Bhava. 
bhūti), 298-300 (of Yagovarman and 
others), 346, 862, 376, 441-511 (Later 
Decadent), 554, 569, 598, 599, 600 (related 
to rasa), 613 (of A$vaghosa), 623 (of Nil- 
akantha Diksita), 630-85, 638, 641-43 
(origin), 646-48 (European literature on 
il), 654-56 (Buddhistic dramas:, 


Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-Euro- 
pean Races. 47* 

Dramaturgy, xviii, lxxvi, 15, 26*, 52, 62. 103, 
169, 523 

Draupadi, 273-75, 331* 337, 372, 457, 467, 504 

Draupadi-parinaya, 765 

Draupadi-svayambará, 467, 769 

Dravidian or Dravida, viii, xxii, ciii, 94*, 95, 
138*, 233, 450 

D. R. Bhandarkar, 485*, 524*, 611*, 788: 

D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 52* 

D. R. Iyengar, 487* 

D. R. Mankad, GI*, 56*, 64*, 66*, 122*, 
477*, See Mankad. 

Droņa, 273, 723, 725 

Dronasimha, 616 

Drstūnta, 534 

Drstānta-kalikā-šataka, 402 

Drstānta-šataka, 674 

Drum plays, 107 

Drutavilambita (metre), 12, 120*, 121*, 159*, 
196*, 285*, 329* 

Dualism, xxvii 

Dugald Stewart, v 

Duhéasana, 273 

Durācāra, 497 

Durboda-pada-bhafijiká, 751* 

Durgadasa Cakravartin, 506 

Durgaprasad, 96*, 189*, J97*, 319%, 322*, 
324", 381*, 344*, 853, 359*, 270%, 389*, 
406*, 418*, 435*, 437*, 471*, 479*, 486*, 
496*, 502*, 556%, 775 

Durga, 218, 338%, 391*, 499, 623, 626, 752* 

Durgapuji, 497, 649* 

Durgasimha, 691* 

Durgā-stava, 381 

Durghata-kavya, 835*, 740* 

Duritārņava, 499 

Durlabhavardhana, 856 

Durvāsā, xxxvi, 144, 881, 464, 679, 748 
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Durvinita, 92*, 695 

Duryodhana, 113, 278, 372, 504, 723-25 

Duskaracitra-prakāšikā, 553* 

Dusyantu, 1x, xlii, Ixiii, Ixxxii, 57, 292, 463, 
620, 735, 748, 749, 775 

Dutch, 225*, 666*, 756* 

Dūta-ghatotkaca, 709, 720, 721 

Dūta-kāvyas, 372 75, 6^3 

Dita tākya, 101, 109*, 119 

Ditangada, 465*, 471*, 501-4, 507 

Dvaita forest, 178 

Dvādaša-pafjarikā Stotra, 
Mohamudgara 

Dvārakā, 396 

Dvātrimšat-puttalikā, 740* 

Dvi-samdhàna kāvja, 340, 619 

Dvyáéraya-kávya, 678. Sec 
cartta. 

Dya Dviveda, 676 

Dynastic History of Northern India, 618* 


194, 380 Bee 


Kumārapāla- 


E 


Early History of Bengal, 755* 

Early History of India, 760 

Early History of Vaignava Faith”, 391%, 
308 * 

Eastern and Indian Studies in honour of F. 
W. Thomas, 371* 

‘astern Bengal, 664, 737 

Eastern India, 656 

E. B. Cowell, cv, 69%, 78*, 82*, 138*, 226*. 
See Cowell 

Edgerton, 5*, 86*-89*, 421%, 421k. See F. 
Edgerton 

Hdict, 522, 613 

Edwin Arnold, 365*, 6606“ 

Een onb ekend Indish tooneel stuk, 510* 

Eggeling, 210*, 338*, 396*, 430*, 473*, 502, 
504, 665*, 752* 

E. H. Burlingame, 29* 

E. H. Johnston. See Johnaton 


` E. Hultzsch. See Hultzsch 


Ein Beiträg zur Geschichte des | indischen 
Dramas, 646 

Ein Beiträg zur Textkritik von Kālidāsa s 
Meghadūta, 133*, 752* 

Einfluss, 242* 

E. J, Brill, 355* 

E. J. Rapson, 54*, 646, 731* 

Ekanātha (commentator), 621* 

likāvalī, 549, 561, 565, 580 

Ekottarika-stotra, 613* 

Elegy, 182 

Elephant-lore, 110, 240 

E. L2uman, 201*, 621*, 744*, 764 

Elizabsth, 651 

Elizabetban, 46, 55, 141*, 223 

Elizabeth Kreyenborg, 627* 

E. Lovarini, 427* 

Ember Krisnamacharya, 360*, 414*, 431* 

Emil] Pohi, 756* 

Emotion, xliii. xcii, 22, 568-70, 572, 581, 589, 
690, 694-97, 601 

Emperor of India Press, 390* 
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Empirical, 64, 174 

E. Muir, 751* 

Encyclop. of Religion and Ethics, 361+ 

England, xci, 50 

Epic, lxxv, Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, xcix, 1-4, 10*, LL, 
12, 20, 35, 41, 45, 50, 51, 52*, 53, 58, 72, 
85, 91, 100, 101, 112-16, 140, 156, 166, 
178*, 177, 178, 186, 190. 195, 196, 272 
273, 275, 990, 295, 327, 328, 331, 340, 358, 
381, 384, 386, 898, 402, 404, 437, 462, 505, 
507, 618, 623, 626, 629, 630, 624, 646, 696, 
709, 724, 725, 732, 740, 742*, 713 

Epic Mythology, 647 

Epigram, 329 

Epigrammatic, 91, 407 

Epigraphica Carnatica, 619* 

Kpigraphical, 6, 195 

Epi. Ind. or Epigraphica Indica or B, T., 
14*, 15*, 189*, 38L*, 435*, 466*, 517+, 
550*, 612*, 613*, 616, 618*, 630", 662%, 
595*, 739*, 756* 

Epilogue, 658, 720. 

Episode, xxx, xxxvi, xxxviii, xlvii, lix, 1, lii, 
Ixxxiii, Ixxxvii, 11, 99, 111, 156, 178, 238, 
244, 987, 299, 831, 337, 390, 415, 437, 477, 
485, 496, 638, 697, 703, 724, 716, 718* 

E. R. E., 54*, 646 

Erfurt, 666* 

Ernest Leroux, 196* 

E. Roer, 325*, 624 

Erotic, Ixii, c, 9. 13, 15, 21, 22, 38, 40, 62-65, 
67,115, 156, 157, 159, 187, 190, 197, 198, 
204, 206, 253, 265, 310, 393, 333, 315, 
364-67, 370-72, 384, 386, 396, 399, 401, 
490-94, 652*, 658, 665, 667, 669, 690, 729 

Erotic Poetry, Ixiv, 22, 23, 156-66, 181, 193, 
206, 213, 229, 234.35, 364-75 

E. Schlagintweit, 647 

Espionage, 418 

Essai sur Gunādhya et la Brhatkathā, 92*, 
97*, 99*, 612*,689, 691*, 604 *, 696* 

Etawah, 626 

E. Teza, 196* 

Ethical, 673, 702 

Eugéne Monseur, 196* 

Eukratides, ciii 

Eupheus, 223 

Enphonic combination, 569, 570 

Euripides, 141* 

Europe, v, Ixx, cxxv, 89, 214, 651, 717 

European, v, lxx, lxxi, 24, 315, 571, 609, 616, 
650,651, 666, 651, 688, 698, 701*, 719, 
719, 740, 756* 

Evansville, 729* 

E. V. Vira Raghavacharya, 341*, 497* 

E. Windisch, 650, 738* 

Excellence, 568, 569, 573, 574, 590. See Guna 

Etpiation, xlviii, 715 
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Fable, 98, 88, 43, 83-100, 195, 204, 205, 272, 
497, 487, 697-99 
See Popular Fable 

Faery Queene, 234 

Fa Hien, cix 
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Fairy Tale, Ixxiv, 100, 112, 205, 350, 427, 
676-78, 680 


Farce, 246, 254, 255*, 260, 474, 192*, 768 

Farcical plays, 254, 487-500 

Fateh Shah, 486 

F. Belloni Filippi, 121* 

F. Benary, 121* 

F. Bollensen, 186*, See Bollensen 

F. Cunmino, 523*, 759 

F, D. K. Bosch. 2585, 694° 

Feast, 649 

F. Edgerton. 

Feer, 82* 

Felix Neve, 277*, 763 

Ferenze, 199* 

Fermicus Maternus, 732 

Feroze, King, 736 

Ferozepur, 649+ 

Fertility rite, 45 

Festgabe Harmann Jacobi, 102* 

Festgruss an Bohltingk, 156+ 

Festschrift Ernst Windisch, 985, 744* 

Festserift Hi.lebrandt, 741+ 

Festscnft M. Winternitz, 391* 

Festecrift Wackernagel, 738* 

F. G. Peterson, 729* 

F. Haag, 136*, 750* 

F. Hall, 92*, 171*, 201*, 217*-19*, 592* 550*, 
695*, 686, 695* 

F. H. Trithen, 763 

F. H. v. Dalberg, 666* 

Fiction, 37, 214, 227, 228, 939, 254+, 316, 
720 

Fifty Verses on the Rules for 
teacher, 611* 

Figure of speech, 567-69, 573, 575, 578, 579, 
585, 615 

Fine art, 645 

Fire-ordeal, 292, 202, 303, 463 

F. Kielhorn, 454+, 169*, 611* 
See Kiclhorn 

F. Taacēte, 92*, 96*, 107*, 619*, €94*, 695,* 
See Lacót e 

Flanders, xci 

"leet, 5, 17, 92, 656*, 605 *, 701*, 730*, 789", 
756^, 757 

F. Majer, 666* 

Folk-dance, 618 

Folk-dialect, 651 

Fo!k-literature, 4, 156, 157 

Folk-lore, 49 

Folk-tale, 8, 4. 11*, 42, 53, 8t, 115, 188, 155, 
201, 205, 206, 911, 217, 232, 235, 982, 
901, 419, 422 

Fool, The, in Elizabethan drama, 46, 55 

Foucher, 617*, 654* 

Foundations of Indian Poetry, 656* 

Fourth Reports, 315*, 404* 

France, lxix 

Frauenfeld, 136*, 138*, 750* 

Frazer, x 

French, 81, 136, 207, 239, 210, 371, 389, 481. 
660*, 666*, 704*, 707, 741”, 747*, 756* 
763 

Friedrich Riickert or F. Rūckert, 666* 


See Edgerton 
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Fritze. See L. Fritze 

F. Rosen, 649* ` 

Funeral ceretoony, 733 

Fünf Gesänge des Bhaļtikāvya, 614 

Fūhrer, 755* 

F. Weller, 73* 

F, W. Thomas, 5*, 6*, 17*, 26*, 71*, 7&* 
79%, 80*, 95*, 104*, 124*, 218*, 226*,248*, 
412%, 764, See Thomas 
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Gadasimha, 621* 

Gadya, 529, 530, 539, 563, 564 

Gadya-cintāmaņi, 432, 754 

Gadya-kāvya, 754 

Gackwad’s Orient Series or GOS, 8*, 54*, 
G6*, 78*, 120*, 171*, 185*, 201*, 27L*, 
999*, 324*, 332%, 314*, 360*, 362*, 363%, 
414*, 481*, 463*, 465%, 466*, 473*, 478%, 
484*, 489*, 490*, 523, 546, 620*, 649, 
678*, 679 

G.A. Jacob, 520*, 533* 

Gajagati "met"e), 12 

Gajapati Kusuma-Kanduka (sport), 491* 

Gajapari Narasimhadeva, 511* 

Gajapa!i Pratáparudra, 485 

Galanos, 673*. See D. Galanos. 

Gambling, 26*, 211, 213, 246, 474, 485, 491, 
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Gaņa-kārikā, 218* 

Gaņapati, 367* 

Gaņapati (commentator) 

Ganapatilal Jhā, 630 

Ganapati Sastri, 5294 552 627, 630, 658*, 
663, 664*, 708, 719, 718, Tilt, 742%, 
See T Ganapati Sastri 

Gandharva, lxiii, lxxxiv, 179, 190, 284, 439, 
502, 660, 693, 749, 751 

Gandharva-veda, 524* 

Gandi, 71 

Gandistotra-gatha, 71, 167. 378*, 613*, 614+ 

Ganesa (commentator), 561*, 6223* 

Ganeáa (deity, 391* 

Ganeévara, 561 

Ganga, 382*, 391*, 629, 691* 

Gaigādāsa Pratāpadevs, 479* 

Gaigādāsa-pratāpa-vilāsā, 479, 769 

Gangādevī, 361, 418, 663, 679 

Gangadhara, 479, 661* (kavi), 766, 769 

Gatgidvara, 88 

Gaigā-laharī, 983, 665 

Gabgümbikà, 497 — 

Gangšnsnda Maithila, 566 

Gaigānāth Jha, Sir, 535* 

Gangārāma, 661* ` 

Gangastaka, 664* 

Gaigāstava, 740° 

Gafigà-tarangini, 687 

Gaigāvataraņa, 994, 629, 764 . 

Ganges, lxxii, ci, 164, 334, 561, 664, 665*, 
689, 737 

Gaņikādhyakga, 643". 

Garbha-sandhi, lxxx: 

Gardabhilas, cvii 


658 *, 662*, 753 
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Garuda, 115, 259 

Gauda, 88, 169*, 171, 227, 228, 324, 326*, 
352, 409, 450, 472, 684, 755 

Gauda Abhinanda, 324, 618, See Abhinanda 

Gaudavaha, 219, 278*, 279, 314, 350*, 623, 
676, 708 

Gauda-vijaya, 687 

Gaudi Riti, 218*, 526, 530, 5321, 535, 697, 
568, 684 

Gaudorvisa-pragasti, 326*, 626 

Gaurava-dipani, 621* 

Gaurānga-līlāmrta, 396 

Gaurátigasurakalpataru, 664* 

Gaurishankar, 320*, 321* 

Gauri, 258, 259, 381* 

Gauri-parinaya, 765 

Gauri, woman-poet, 416 

Gautama, xiii, xxv 

Gautami, ci. 145 

Gu wronski, 613*. 

Gaga Bbatta, 560 

s. (marriage), xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 

Gāndhāra, 94, ciii, cv, 736, 739 

Ganga dynasty, 695 

Gargya, xxv 

Gargya Gotra, 311 

Gārgya (Gramtmarian). 518 

Gatha, vii, 82 

Gáthà-saptasati, See Sattasai 

„B. Brahine, 256" 

. Bühler, 209*, 326*, 349*, 350*, 3614, 611*, 

612*. See Bühler 

. € O. Haas, 265*, 550* 

„ Courtillier, 3889+ 

„de Blonay, 378* 

. Deveze, 481* 

Geographical Data of the Raghuvaméa and 
the Dašakumrāacarita, The, 208* 

Geography, 208, 209, 218^, 963*, 455, 729 

George, Forster, 747 

George Grierson, viii, See G. Grierson 

Gerard de Nerval, 756* 

German, cxxvi, 73*, 89*, 119*, 120*, 122*, 
188*, 178*, 189*, 197* 239*, 262*, 401*, 
407*, 469*, 481*, 558+, 614, 622, 627. 656, 
666*. 677, 706, 741*. 744*. 747, 750*, 
759* 756*, 759, 760, 768 

Geschichte, 756 

Geschichte der Chinesischen Litteratur, 648 

Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur, x, 548*, 
708* 

Geschichte der Japanischen Litteratur, 648 

Geschichte der Sanskrit Philotogie und Indis- 
chen Altertumskunde, x, 788* 

Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indian aus 
dem, 614*, 728* 

Geschichte des dramas, 646, 651*, 652* 

Geschicten wie sie die Pandits von Ujjain’, 
728* 

Geya-rüpska, 67* 

G. G. A , 691*, 632*, 635*, 646, 651*, 652*, 
657*,700*, 702*, 708*, 750*, 763 

G. Grierson or Grierson, 94*, 95*, 371*, 389*, 
499* , 610%, 646, 659, 695*, 728+ 


See A. Gawronski 
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Ghanaáyàma. 277* 

Ghaņtā-Māgha, 198 

G. Hanhara Sastri, 178*, 209+ 

Ghatakarpara, 5*, 120, 156, 157, 335, 337, 
388, 364, 730, 752*, 753* 

Ghatakarpara-kāvya, 730 

Ghatotkaca, 724, 725 

Ghatikāš$ata Sudaréanacárya, 487* 

Ghost, Ixxxiv. Ixxxvii, 111*, 280*, 282 

G. Huth, 124*, 533*, 728*. fee Huth 

G.I L., 86*, 99*, 102*, 146*, 201*, 240* 

Gildemeister, 751*, 752* 

Giornale de la Societa Asiatic Italiana, 523* 

Giinar, ci, exi, exxi 

Girvanendra 765 

Gita-digambara, 396 * 

Gīta.gangādhara, 396' 

Gila-gauripati, 306* 

Gita-gaurisa , 562 

Gita-girtsa, 396+ 

Gata-gopāla, 396+ 

Gita govinda, 157 314, 371, 376, 388-96, 509, 
510, 560, 561, 662, 665-67 

Gitagovinda, Jayadeva poetae Indico’, 6663 

Gītagovinda-prathamāstapadī-vivrti, 666* 

Gītagovinda-ttlakottama, 666° 

Gita-raghava, 396* 

Gita, See Bhagavadgītā 

Gitücali, 396*, 397 

G. J. Agashe, 207*. 

G. K. Nariman, 256 

G. K. Srigondekar, 465* 

Glanneau, 650* 

G. M. Dursch. 120*, 232*, 752* 

G. M. Miller, 632* 

G N., 632* 

Gnomic pcetry, 3, 11, 88, 42, 87, 91, 121, 155, 
194-96, 402, 673 

Gobi, desert, 737 

Gods, XXIII, 11*, 20, 65, 82, 98, 111, 128, 
166-69, 171, 178, 193, 214, 230, 327, 528, 
852, 488, 478, 515, 534*, 630, 610, 658, 
667, 697 

Godavari, ci, 93, 473*, 606, 689, 761 

Goethe, 148, 147, 667, 747, 751 

Goethe's Works, 667* 

Gokula, poet, 838 

Gokulanātha, 486 

Goldsmith, lix, 675 

Goldstücker, 668 

Gomīnī, tale of, 212 

Gomukha, 100, 700 

Gomūtrkā (type of Kavya), 530 

Gonanda, 355, 356 

Gondephares, cm 

Gopal Narayan Co , 33l*, 396+ 

Gopāla Ācārya, 561* 

Gopāla Bhatta, 386*, 561 F 

Gopālacampū, 396*, 440 

Gopala (Com ventator), 662, 666 * 

Gopāla.kathā, 332* 

Gopàla-Ka vi, 660* 

Gopāla keli-candrikà, 444, 467, 509-10 

Gopala, King, 481 

Gopālalīlā, 617 

Gopālananda, 741* 
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Gopendra, commentator, 635* 

Gopinath Kaviraj, 774 

Gopi, 388, 372*, 373*, 384, 891, 490, 510 

Gopīnātha Cakravartin, 498-99 

Gopinatha (Commentator), 564, 624* 

Gopīnātha, Mahārājādhirāja, 210 

Goraksanātha, 479 

Gotra, 225, 278, 341, 102, 488, 449, 462, 464, 
469*, 486, 783* 


Góttinginsche gelehrte Anzeigen, 188%, 
444*, 470*, 5207, 524* 
Gottingen, 336*, 310*, 271*, 380*, 520%, 


522*, 550*, 666* 

Gottinger nachrichten, 189* 

Govardhana, 659, 688, 730 

Govardhana Acarya, 870-71, 390 

Govinda, the writer, hx, 622* 

Govinda, author of Vinatánandana, 769 

Govindacandra of Kanauy, 496 

Govindabhatta, 4677 

Govindabirudāvalī, 397, 664* 

Govindadev Sastri, 455%, 462* 

Govinda Diksita, 764 

Govindalīlāmrta, 833, 396 

Govinda Pisharodi, 711 

GovindaSankar Bapat, 183* 

Govindastotra, 663 

Govinda Thakkura, 556 

Govindāstaka, 380* 

Govt. Oriental Library, 374* 

Govt. Orient. MSS Library, 186*, 476* 

G. P. Quackenbos, 121*, 168*, 169*, 170*, 
See Quackenbos 

Grace Abounding, 481 

Gracco-Buddhistic, 654 

Graeco-Roman, cai, cv, 651 

Grahavarman, 227, 263 

Grahaditya, lix 

Grammar or Grammarian, vi, cix, cxxi, CXXII, 
exxili, exxiv, 7-9, 10, 11' 12, 26*, 93, 95, 
107*, 119, 161 170, 189, 183, 187, 192, 
221, 242*, 278, 310, 336, 337*, 350, 361*, 
8692, 387, 513, 515, 517-19, 521, 530*, 599, 
515, 554, 560*, 585, 604, 611, 615-17, 656, 
678, 681, 685, 729, 730 

Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 248*, 444* 
696* 

Gray Thomas, 298 

Gray. See L. H. Gray 

Grāmya, 534, 681 (-bhāsā) 

Granthamālā, 840*, 871*, 468*, 460*, 496* 

Granthapradaršanī series, 585* 

Granthika, 11, 49. 636-38, 644, 645 

Great Epic of India, The, 635* 

Greece or Greek, xxii, Iv, Ixviii, cii, ciii, 5, 
41, 43, 47, 19, 52, 53 6, 62, 86", 91*, 227, 
202, 212, 618, 652-53, 654*, 782 736 

Greeks 1n Bactria and India, 52* 

Greifswald, 336* 

Grhyasütra, xxv 

Grill. See J. Grill 

G. R. Nandargikar, 182*, 621*, 744*, 748*, 
See Nandargikar 

Groningen, 46* 

Grundriss, 836*, 647, 728 " 

G. S. A. I., 191*, 141*, 427*, 621*, 627, 708* 
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G. Strehly, 277*, 768 

Gujarat or Guzerat, cvii, oxxiv, 331, 382, 845, 
361-63, 482, 476, 478, 479, 484, 492, 510, 
650, 658*, 706, 766-70 

Gujarati New Press, 380* 

Guiarati painting, 39.* 

Gujrat: Printing Press, 126*, 426* 

Gumani, 40?, 674 

Guna. 518, 526, 5329*, 536, 546, 552, 554, 
574-79, 581, 584, 585, 604, 6505. Bee 
Excellence 

Gunabhadracarya, 344, 433, 436 

Gunacandra, 105*, 120*, 121*, 271*, 463 

Gunadosa-bodha, 554 

Guņamati, cxii 

Gunaratnamahodadhi, 730 

Guņasāgara, 268* 

Gunaupüdànika, 521 

Guņādhya, hi, lxiv, Ixxix, Ixxxvil, Ixxxviii, 
xe, cH, evi, cxv, 4, 15, 84, 89, 92-100, 
155, 205 218, 265, 280, 404, 421, 612, 
654,*, 684. 686, 687, 689-96, 705, 719, 759 

Guņānanda, 775 

Guņībhūta vyañga, 538, 554, 609 

Guņībhūta-vyaūjanā, xvii 

Gupta (dyanaaty), cx, cxi. cxil, cxviii, 5*, 17, 
118, 124, 226. 249, 268, 271*, 731*, 735, 
736, 738, 754 

Gurjara, cxia, 492, 769 

Gurkha, cxvi 

Guruveyoor, 382 
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Haberlandt, 622*, 756* 

Haeberhn, 120*, 121*, 161*, 169*, 194** 
196*, 385*, 338*, 349*, 307*, 372*, 3723*. 
380^, 381*, 888*. 401*, 568*, 657*, 660*, 
662*, 664*, 752* 

Haihaya, 504 

Hathayendra-carita, 629 

Halayuddha, 236, 617 

Halāyudha's Kavirahaeya, 339*, 617 

Hale Wartham, 256*, 706 

Haliodorus, Greek ambassador, cii 

Hall. See F. Hall 

Halle, 47*, 83*, 424*, 652*, 666*, 741* 

Hammira kasta, 679 

Hammira (of Mewar), 363, 478*, 679, 

(Amir Shīkār), 478 

Hammira-mada mardana, 369*, 363*, 478 

Hammira.mahükàvya, 363*, 478 

Hamsa-dūta of Ripa Gosvàmin, 372*, 373*, 
664*, 751 ; of Vehkatadesika, 373*, 974* 

Hamsaruta (metre), 12 

Hamsa-samdeša, 332*. 373*, 375* 

Hamsavijays-gaņi, 403* 

Handiqui, 327*. See K. K. Handiqui 

Hannah Neckel, 741* 

Hannes Skold, Dr., cxxiv, 424 

Hannover 122* 

Hansh Lindach, 669 

Hanūmat, 803, 451 

Hanūmat as author 505, 506 

Hanūmat (Bhima’s half brother), 46, 71 

Hara, 396 
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Haracarita-cintāmaņi, 323, 628, 629 

Haradatta, author of Padamafijari, 598 

Haradatta Sarman, 413° 

Haradatta Sūri 241, 620 

Haragovinda Das, 465* 

Hara-keli, 469 

Haramika, lix 

Haraprasad Sastri, 50*, 74* 96*, 339*, 374*, 
978*, 391*, 470%, 619*, 618*, 647, 660%, 

: 661*, 696%, 729+, 738* 

Harasimha or Harisimha, 497 

Haravijaya, 167, 319-20, 382*, 450^, 623, 
761 

Hara-vildsa, 455, 547 

Hur Bilas Sarda, 360* 

Harekrgna-mahāmantrārthantrūpaņa, 664* 

Harekrishna Mukherjee, 388” 

Hari, also called Bhanubhatta, 415, 629 

Hari (deity), 667 

Haribhadra, 344 

Haribhadra Suri, 363, 470 

Hari Bháskara, 415 

Haricandra (Jaina), 17*, 437, 623 

Haricanūra, Bhattāru. See Bhattāra Hari- 
caudra 

Haricarana Dasa, 741” 

Harichand Hirachand, 372* 

Hatichand Sastri, {22*, 126*, 133*, 140* 

Harichānd, 520*, 528, 599*, 558*, 657*, 752* 

Hari'as Das, 398* 

Haridas Sanskrit Series. 741* 

Haridas Sastri, 185* 

Haridāsa, 480* 

Haridàsa (commentator), 751* 

Haridtta, 504 

Harigovinda, 390* 

Haribara, 372*, 404, 429 

Harihara (author of 
161*, 479 

Haribarabhatta, 668 

Hariharadeva of Mithila, 510* 

Harihara Sastri, 418* 

Harthara-subhasita, 372*, 404, 429 

Harihārāvalī, 740 

Harikantha, 622* 

Hari Kavi, 415 

Hankrsna Vyasa, 553* 

Harināmāmrta-Vyākaraņa, 664* 

Harinātha, 533* 

Hariņīpluta (metre), 12, 77*, 159*, 196* 285*, 
329* 

Hariraghunātha Bhāgavata, 660* 

Hariratna, 624* 

Harišamkara, 396* 

Hariscandra, 469, 470 

Hariécandra-nrtya, 510* 

Harisena, cvii, cx, xix, 18 

Har raupa c1, 51, 52*, 101*, 440, 466, 635, 
65i 


Bhartrhari-nirveda), 


Harivamsa Bhatta, 561* 
Harivaméa-sara-carita, 765 
Harivijaya, 761 
Hari-vtlāsa, 332, 617 
Harlot, 407 

Harman Weiler, 669 
Harries, 729* 
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Harga, exiii, exv, 173*, 354, 356, 358, 363. 
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Harsacarita, cii, cxüi, Ix, 16, 84, 92*, 93, 
168*, 169, 173*, 201, 204, 918. 225.29, 
271*, 272. 341, 349, 350, 433, 456, 459, 
471, 576, 627, 708, 712*, 722*, 754, 757 

Hargacarita.varttika, 558 

Hargahrdaya, 624* 

Harsavardhana of Kanavj, 16, 17*. 18, 55%, 
105, 110, 111, 138, 156, 162, 168, 169, 
171-73, 189*, 198, 209, 226, 227, 237, 739, 
249, 254-62, 270, 301* 

Harga-vikramaditya, 525 

Harvard O. S. or H. O. S., 80*, 89%, 140*, 
178*, 239*, 277*, 494*, 457*, 622*, 703, 
756* 

Ilastāmalaka, 380 

Hastimalla, 467* 

Hastings, 94* 

Hastipaka, 120* 

Hataera, 16, 491, 640 

Hatha-yoga, 479 

Hayagrīva-vadha,120, 687 

Hala or Hala Satavahana. ix, c, cil, 4, 55, 
15, 16, 98, 04, 155.57, 159, 201, 241, 371, 
391*, 428, 659 

Hala Saptašatī, cu 

Halasya-inahatinya, 334, 630 

Hāralatā, 676 

Hāruvarsa Yuvaraia, 324* 

Harita, xxv 

Hāsya-cudāmaņi, Ixxxvu, 474 , 492*, 494, 768 

Hāsyārņava, 498 

Hatbi-gumpha, 612 

H. Bohatta, 648 

H. Brokbaus, 96*, 481* 

H. C. Kellner, 756* 

H. C. Raychaudhury, Dr., 613*, 618* 

Hebrew, 629 

Hecuba, 141* 

Hegel, 580 

Heinrich Blatt, 89*, 907 

Heinrich Uhie, 421* 

Helārīja, 355, 639. 614 

Heldengedicht, 129 

Heledorus, cii 

Hellenic, vi 

Hemacandra, viii, 29*, 67*, 95*, 197, 241*, 
249, 265* 336, 943.45, 361, 429, 455, 462*, 
464*, 465, 469, 484, 485, 525*, 527, 542, 
574, 584, 617, 620, 678, 681, 693-95, 750*, 
762, 767 

Hemavijaya-gani, 427 

Hemādri, 425 

Herder, 747 

Herman Beckh. 183* 

Hermaun Reich, 650 

Hermann Weller, 669 

Hermitage, xxxvi, xxxix, ixxx, 40, 128, 143, 
144, 939, 451, 781*, 742, 744. 745, 749 

Hertel, 87*, 88, 89*, 90, 268*, 421*, 424*, 
496*, 631, 682, 669, 676*, 694*, 606", 669, 
700, 701*, 702, 708, 704*, 705, 707, 708*. 
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Hertford, 138* 

Hetu, 526, 580, 588, 582, 672 
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H. Fauche, 207*, 741+ 
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Karafja, 436* 

Karañja Jaina Scries, 436” 

Karālakešā, lix 

Karkota dynasty, 356 

Karkya, 325* 

Karlsruhe, 730* 

Karman, 60, 61 

Karna, 112-18, 327, 275, 678, 722 
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Karna-bhara, 101, 109*, 112, 709, 720 

Karnabhisana, 566 

Karna, Cedi king, 350 

Karnadeva Trailokyamalla, 35), 471 

Karnaparva Mahābhārata", xiii 

Karņa-sundarī, 350, 471.72, 769 

Karnatak Press, 459* 

Karņānanda Prakàsini, 662* 

Karnàta, 349, 470*, 497, 

Karniputra Müladeva, 250, 407 

Karpati Gotra, 402 

Karpatika, 120* 

Karpūra-carttu, axxxvii, 474, 489, 402*, 768 

Karpitra-manja'i, 454, 457-58, 547 

Karpūratilaka, King of Kalinga, 473 

Karuna (rasa), 555, 592 595 

Karuņā-laharī, 383, 665* 

Karuņā vajrüáyudha, 362, 769 

Kashgar, civ, cxv 

Kashi Skt. Ser., 189* 

Kashmir or Kashmirian, civ, cv, exin, CXV, 
exvi, 19, 72, 88, 89, 90, 93, 95, 96, 98, 99, 
119, 120, 121*, 173*, 197, 199, 290. 
249*, 255*, 9(3, 279, 260, 302, 316, 319- 
24, 326*, 386, 349. 350, 851.50, 359, 377, 
378, 381, 382, 401-11, 415, 421, 422, 423, 
471, 525*, 535, 544, 553+, 554, 618, 627- 
99, 656*, 659‘. 674-75, 677, 682, 688-92 
698-99, 700*, 705, 706, 729*, 736, 762, 
771 

Kashmir Report, 99*, 320*, 322*, 389*. 551* 

Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, 405* 

Kathaka, 508*, €35, 638 

Kathambhiti, commentary, 7514 

Katha, xvii, lxxv, xeix, 81, 94, 200-5, 211*, 
222, 419, 431, 483-84  532*, 539, 568, 
635, 633, 653*, 688, 694, 638-99, 754, 
7157 

Katha and Akhyayika in Classical Sanskrit, 
The, 84* 

Kathā-kautuka, 316*, 629, 771 

Kathā-koša, 427, 694 

Kathā-mukha, 705 

Kathānaka, 426 

Kathā-ratna-sāgara, 770 

Kathā-ratnākara, 427 

Kathā-sarit:sāgaru, lxiv, 99*, 89*, 92*, 96, 
138*, 230*, 231, 258*, 421*, (42* 688-90, 
691*, 692, 695-96, 698-99, 7c 0*, 705, 707, 
722, 759, 761 

Kathā-trayī, 341 

Kathiawad, eviii, 382, 503, 616 

Katmundu, 699 

Kaumudi-mahotsava, 257* 

Kaumudi-mahotsava, 476 715, 758 

Kaumudi-mitrananda, 450*, 475, 76) 

Kaundinya Gotra, 462 

Kauntaleš$vara dautya, 119* 

Kaunteyāstaka, 774 

Kaurava, 178. 278, 274 

Kaušalikā, 171, 696 

Kaušāmbi, cix, 689 

Kaušikāyana Gotra, 469* 

Kau$ikī (Vrtti), 63, 66* 

Kavtilya, xiii, xcvi, xevii, 15, 522, 567, 701, 
706, 732.33, 735-36 
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Kautilya and Kālidāsa, 729* 

Kautsa, 745 

Kautuka-ratnāūkara, 499 

Kautuka-sarvasva, 498-99 

Kavican ira, 751* 

Kavi kanthabharana, 10*, 29*, 324*, 465*, 
554*, 618* 

Kavikarnapüra, Param&nanda Sena, 79, 396* 

Kavimalla, 331 

Kavipuira, 16, 101, 625, 712, 757* 

Kavi-rahasya, 336, 521, 617 

Kavitāja, 18 (title), 33, 

(ude), 

Kavirā'a, author of Rdghavapandaviya, 340, 
619-21 

Ravir&ja, con.mentator, 661 

Kavtrdjamarga, 531* 

Kavi-satmaya, 26*, 28 

Kavi samaya-kallola, 566 

Kavitarkika, son of Vaninatha, 499 

Kavitarkika-sinha Vedāutācārya, 439. 
Vedāntācarya 

Kavivallabha Cakravarti, 622* 

Kavi vimurša, 713 

Kavindra-kanthabharana, 335* 

Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, 5*, 8, 16% 19*, 
71*, 119*, 158*, 173*, 156*, 300*, 412, 
455*, 611*, 740* 

Kayyaiu, 49*, 382* 

Kādambarī, 230, 232, 234, 299* 

Kādambarī, cxi, 84, 170*, 201, 201, 218, 
225, 227, 229-35, 238, 405, 430*, 431, 
436, 474, 018, 754 55, 757, 162 

Kādambari-kathā sara, 324, 618 

Kàdauibas, 340 

Kāka-dūta, 375* 

Kākatīya, 467, 479*, 562 

Kahutstha-keli, 769 

Kalacakra, 730* 

Kalacuri, 30, 450, 454, 504, 686 

Kālajūāna, 730 

Kālaīi'ara, 301*. 473, 489 

Kalapriyanatha, 279 

Kālidāsa, vil, ix, xvii, xix, xxl, xxix-xxxii, 
xAxv-xxxvili, li, lvii, Ix, lxiii, Ixxx, xcvii, 
xexlii, c, cii, cv, eviii, ex, exvil, cxix, exxv- 
exxvii, exxix, 2, 5*, 8*. 9*, 16, 16, 
23, 25* 35, 38, 39, 40, 51, 55, 60, 69, 74, 
78, 101, 104, 105, 110, 118-54 (prede- 
cessors, date and work+), 155, 156, 159, 
167, 170,173, 175, 176, 177, 178, 180, 181, 
185, 187, 188 191, 194, 200, 201, 210*, 
219, 285, 239, 241, 245, 257, 260*, 261, 
263, 261, 270,277, 270*, 289, £83, 285*, 
Qn) 294, 295, 997, 305, 306. 316, 817, 
321, 322, 325, 331, 337, 345, 372. 374*, 
875, 381, 429. 444, 161, 477*, 592. 525*, 
529", 638, 553, 691, 618*, 620, 621, 641, 
654, 655, 657 58. 665", 685, 695, 706, 
708, 710, 719, 716-18, 722, 729.39, 735, 
A 743-44, 747.48, 750-54, 757*, 761, 

Kālidāsa and Padmapurāņa, 140* 

Kālidāsa, author of Gangástava, 740* 

Kālidāsa, author of Jyotirvidābharaņa, 740% 

Kālidāsa, author of Kunda-prabandha, 740* 


451, 159, 460 


See 
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Kalidasa, author of Ratnakosa, 740* 

Kālidāsa, author of Suddhi-candrikā, 740* 

Ra he author of Tripurasundaristutskavya, 

O° 

Kālidāsa et VArt poetique de l'Inde, 126*, 
520*, 528, 548*, 550*, 559, 657*, 740* 

Kālidāsa-Gaņaka, 740* 

Kalidasa (Hillebrandt's), 124*, 149*, 740* 

Kālidāsa Misra, 74 )* 

Kālidāsa Nandin, 740* 

Kūlīdāsa's Meghadūta, 661* 

Kālīdāsa's Religon and Philosophy, 729* 

Kāhdāsa's Sakuntalà and Its Source, 748* 

Kalifijara, 768 

Kālīprasāda, 374* 

Kālī, 368*, 473, 656*, 728. 

Kālīpūjā, 649* 

Kālī.stotra, 740* 

Kama, lxxv, lxxx, lxxxi, 
Ixxxix 128, 151, 675, 742 

Kamadatta, 762 

Kamada commentary, 669 

Kamadeva, 340 

Kamadeva II, 619 

Kàmadeva, Kadamba, 340 

Kāmadeva Trailokyamalla, 350-51 

Kamadhenu, 527, 529*, 535" 

Kàmamafijari (courtesan), 21. 211, 281* 

Kāmandaka, 706 

Kāmandakī, 281, 282, 284 

Kamandakiya Nītt-šāstra, 91 

Kāmarāja Diksita, 870 

Kamaripa, cvii, 852, 364, 473 

Kàma-$àstra, xxxi, lxxv, xcix, 23, 281*, 290, 


Ixxxv, lxxxvi, 


201, 328, 385, 487, 623, 621, 747. See 
Vātsyāyana 

Kāma-srhgāra, 714* 

Kama sūtra, xxxiii, lxii, lxiv 21, 405, 645, 
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Kāmavilāpa Jātaka, 133* 

Kāmbocha, 788 

Kamboja, 738-39 

Kāmešvara, 469 

Kamyaka forest, 178 

Kāiicanamālā, 257 

Kaficanapalli, 485 

Kāicanācārya, 467 769 

Kāñcī, cxiii, 254, 332, 884, 450, 487*, 489, 
491, 568*, 658*, 679, 765 

Kāņdālayarya, 566 

Kāntotpīdā (metre), 13 

Kānti, 575, 576*, 593 

Kānyakubja, 227, 955, 272, 279, 299, 325, 350, 
470, 625 

Kāpālika, 281, 282, 476, 497, 765 

Kārikā of Bhartrhari, 644 

Kārikās (of Dhvaniküra?, 540-44 

Kārpaņya pafijika, 664° 

Kārttikeya, xxxii, xxxvii, 

Kārtyavīryārjuna, 886, 616-17, 629 

Kārtyāyanī, 115 

Kāšikā, exiii, cxiv, 178*, 186*, 189*, 336*, 
536, 622, 764 

Kāš$īlakgmaņa Kavi, 566 

Kāsīnātha, 621* 

Kagipati Kavirāja, 490 
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Kasyapa, xxv 

Kāšyapa, a writer of alamkāra, 520, 521 

Kasyapa Gotra, 278 

Kātantra or Kátantrika, cii, 93, 252 

Katya, xxv, 

Kātyavema, 136, 138*, 748*, 750 

Kātyāyana, vi, vii, 10*, 11, 93, 200, 614, 519, 
535 (Gotra), 733* 

Kātyāyana Subrahmaņya, 566 

Katyayanika, lix 

Kavya, Characteristics, vii, vili, xi, xv, xvi, 
xvii, xvii, vxi, xxvli, xxviii, XXX, xxxii, 
xxxv, xxxvii, xl, xli, xlvi, xlix, li, Bi, 
lxii, lxiv*, lxxv, lxxvii, lxxix, lxxx, 
xcix*, evi, cxx; Origin and Sources 1-18; 
Environment and characteristics 18-42 ; 73, 
74, 75, 76, 78, 79, 80,84, 99, 117, 118, 
119, 122*, 197* ; Sataka and Stotra-kāvya 
156-173; Mahākāvya 173-04, 310-45; 
Prose 200-39, 429.33; 806, 307; Histori- 
cal 345 64; Erotic 364-75; Devotional, 
315-08; Didactic and Satiric 194-99, 398. 
411; Anthologies and Women Poets 411- 
18; Campü 433-40; Definition, constitu- 
ents and classification of Kāvya as in 
Alamkàra Sastra 518, 526, 685-37, 540*, 
544, 559, 562, 563, 572, 574 82, 584, 586, 
592*, 593, 609; Some earlier Kāvyas 611- 
13; Bhattikāvya and other cognate Carita- 
kāvyas 617*, 621, 623, 625-26; Drama and 
Kavya 634, 649, 653; Khanda Kavya or 
Lyric poetry 658, 664, 665, 667; Historical 
Kavya, 679*, 680, 687, 690; Paficatantra 
700, 701; Miscellaneous 730, 761, 767, 
770, 773-74. 

Kavya-darpana, 556 

Kavyadhvani, 540+ 

Kavya-dipika, 566 

Kāvya.kalāpa, 368*, 372*, 373* 

Kāvya-kalpalatā, 28, 331 

Kāvyakaraņa, xviii 

Kāvya-karaņa-grantha, 522 

Kāvya-kautuka, 544-45, 548, D99 

Kàvyalinga (alamkara), 564 . 

Kāvyamālā (Series), 170*,172*,197*,956, 271*. 
$32", 333*, 835*, 336*, 338%, 349*, 369*, 
964*, 868*-78*, 379*, 384*, 397*, 400*-08*, 
406*, 407*, 410*, 487*, 523*, 535*, 530, 
557, 558*, 559, 664-66, 616*-21*, 628*, 
626*, 629*, 656*-50*, 661*, 662*, 663*, 
665* 668, 674, 688, 751, 775 

Kāvya-mīmāmsā, 7*, 19*, 28*, 29*, 78*, 185, 
271*, 381*, 454-55, 525*, 542*, 646-47, 
560, 563-64, 685 

Kāvya.nātakālamkāra, 740* 

Kāvya-nirņaya, 550 

Kavya-pradipa, 758 

Kāvya-prakāša, xvii*, Hñ, 955*, 439*, 625,* 
548, 552, 554, 560, 563-65, 577*, 625, 742%, 
762 

Kavyaprakáéa-darpama, 556 

Kāvya-pralkāša-dīptkā, 556 

Kavya prakdga-nidargana, 556. 

Kāvyaprakāša-samketa, 525*, 548, 555, 558, 

Kāvyaprakāsa-samketā of Manikyacandra, 
558 
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Kāvyaprakāša-tilaka, 556 

Kāvyaprakāša-viveka, 556 

Kāvyasamgraha (Series), 161*, 194*, 338*, 
342*, 367*, 368*, 372*, 373*, 659*, 661*, 
669*, 674. 

Kūvyavicāra, 520*, 624, 533*, 602*, 604* 

Kāvyādarša, cxiv, 28*, 94, 208, 207-09, 222, 
236, 433, 477*, 621, 525*, 599, 580*, 591, 
532*, 533, 553, 564, 577*, 688*, 715 

ara (Commentary on Kāvyaprakāša), 

56 

Kāvyālamkāra, (Bhāmaha's) 526, 527, 533; 
(Rudrat's) 7, 837*, 525*, 586; (Vamana’s) 
158*, 188*, 219*, 226*, 242*, 271*, 280*, 
646. 

Kāvyālamkāra-sarvasva, 568 

Kāvyūlamkāru-sūtra, 535. 

Kāvyālamkāra-sūtravrttī, 620*, 714 

Kavgáloka, Same as Dhvanyāloka. 
Dhvanyāloka. 

Kāvyānušāsana, 29*, 
559, 693 (of 
Vagbhata) 

Kāvyetthāsa.samgraha (Series), 437*, 468* 

Kāyastha, 331, 408, 409, 431, 468, 675, 766. 

K. B. Pathak, 132*, 619*, 620*, 671. See 
Pathak. 

K. Burkhard, 140*. 

K C. Chatterjee, 611*, 616*. 

K .C. Mehendale or Mehendale, 240*, 245*. 


See 


67*, 949, 464*, 518. 
Hemacandra); 563 (of 


Kedarnatb, 2&84*, 408*, 485*, 438*, 439*, 
485*, 

Keith, x, xi, cxxiv-cxxvi, 10*, 11*, 26*, 
43*, 47*-50*, 52*, 53*, 77*, 86*, 92*, 
94*, 100, 102*, 105*, 123*.95*, 188*, 
185*, 192*, 201*, 209*,  918*, 240%, 
242*.43*, 278*, 299* 301*, 401*, 418*, 


497*. 508*, 509, 616*, 619, 631*, 639*, 
634-85, 637.42, 644, 654*, 666*, 673-75, 
676*, 696-97, 740*, 755-58, 760, 761. 
See A. B. Keith. 

Kekaya, 94, 95*. 

Kelirawata, 687. 

Kendubilva or Kenduli, 389, 390, 560, 665. 

Kerala, 103, 107, 121*, 336, 837, 348*, 369*, 
871, 381, 882, 465, 467, 468, 490, 494, 
617, G62*, 766, 774 

Keralikà, lix. 

Ke$ava, 360. 

Kefava Bhatta, 437, 560. 

Ke$avamišra, 633*, 538, 564, 

Keáava Narasimha. 562. 

Kegavaditya, 623*, 

K. F., 757*.- 

K. Florenz, 648. 

K. G. A. Hoefer, 750* 

K, Glaser, 299* 

K, G. Sankar, 124*, 731* 

K.G S. Tver, 612* 662% 

Khaņdana-khanda-khādya, 326, 625, 626 

Khandana-khanda-khadya, Introduction to 
the, 626* 

Khandesh, 766 

Khāravela, 612 

K. H. Dhruva, 262*, 263*, 623* 

Khosru-Anoshirwan, 701 
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Kiel, 140*, 158*, 316*, 424*, 657* 

Kielhorn, 5, 11*, 12*, 89*, 178*, 189*, 4667, 
480*, 431*, 528*, 611*, 613%, 622*, 630%, 
695, 698, 702, 707, 73i*%, 732*. See i. 
Kielhorn 

Kilpauk, 400* 

Kinnara, 993 

Kirātārjunīya, of Bhāravi, 178-82, 187, 19!, 
621-22, 768-69; of Vatsarāja, 473 

Kiskindhya, 725 

Kiéorikà (poetess), 17/* 

Kicaka, 337, 618 

Kicaka-vadha, 837, 339, 618 

Kīrti-kaumudī, 362, 678, 770 

Kirti-latà, 391* 

Kirtimati, 477 

Kirtisena, Yàdava King, 477 

Kirtivarman, 481 

K. K. Handiqui, 325*, 621F. 

Klasse, 5221 

Khen, (J. L ), 646, 651*, 763 

Klienere Sansknt-Texte, 72*, 77* 

K. L. Pisharoti, 662* 

K. L. V. Sastri, 325* 

K, Markandeya Sarma, 400* 

K M. Banerji, 351* 

K. M. Shembavnekar, 731 * 

K. Narayanacharya, 487* 

K. N. Sane, 435*, 437* 

Kohalacaiya, 525* 

Kokasambhava, 158*, 668 

Kolambapura, 466 

Kolāhalapura, 49% 

Koņamukha, 350 

Kondavidu, 299, 433 

Kong! Preuss Turfan Expeditionen, 72*, 77* 

Kónigsberg, 481*, 751*, 752 

Konkana, 432 

Konow, 263*, 277*, 633, 641-42, 710, 750*, 
751-58, 760-61. See Sten Konow (q. v.). 

Kopakālānala, 768 

Koppala, 343* 

Korea, cvi 

Kosegarten, 705* 

Kotilingapura, 490 

Koti-viraha, 971 

K. P. Jayaswal, 262*, 477*, 619*. See 
Jayaswal 

K, P. Parab, 119*, 121*, 126*, 182*, 186%, 
140*, 169*, 178*, 226*, 920*, 239*, 256%, 
271*, 277*, 316*, 319*, 322*, 3293*.25*, 
331*, 332*, 334*, 336*, 337*, 340*, 341*, 
345*, 870*, 371*, 307*, 403*, 405*, 430*, 
487*, 439*, 449*, 457*, 462*, 464* 467*, 
468*, 471*, 479*, 486*, 489*, 490*, 496*, 
621*, 656*, 751*, 759, 762, 763 

K. P. Trivedi or Trivedi, 188%, 598, 
530, 561-62, 615 

Krakau, 124* 

Kramadiévara, 615 

K. Rāmavarmarāja, 647 

Kressler See Oscar Kressler 

Krishnaji Ganapat Press, 437* 

Krishna Sastri Gurjara Press, 469* 

Krishnath Nyayapanchansn, 256* 

K riyà-kairava-candrika, 730* 


See Handiqui 
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K. R. Modgarkar, 762 

K Roy, 753 

K. R. Pisharoti, 102*, 137*, 381* 

Kysanu (Gandharva), 439 

Krsasva, 52+, 523, 635, 637, 640 

Krsna, 8, 40, 49, 50, 101, 112, 115, 167, 189, 
190, 193, 273, 275, 332, 333, 338, 341, 342, 
J72*, 973*, 374, 382, 383, 364, 385, 366, 
387, 390, 391, 392, 393 396, 297, 415, 
426*, 437, 440, 466, 467, 468, 474, 485, 
487, 490, 510, 511, 617, 619, 630, 636, 639, 
640, 644*, 647, 648, 659, 663, 664, 666, 
667, 678, 719, 725, 752, 766, 770, 772 

Kysna, author of Bharata-carita, 630*, 775 

Krsna, author of Sahitya-tarangini, 566 

Krsna-bala-canta, 663 

Kzsņa-bhakt1-candrīkā, 468 

Krsņa-bhatta, 566, 740*, 752 

Krsna-bhavanamrta, 333*, 398 

Krsna-candra, 621, 680 

Krsnacandra Tarkàlainkàra, 374! 

Krsnadatia, 480*, 666* 

Krsnadatta, commentator, 392* 

Krsņadāaa, commentator of Megladüta, 7517 

Krsnadasa Kavirāja, 333, 386^, 398, 6625, 
755 

Krsna Diksita, 566 

Krgņa-karņāmrta, 386-88, 662 

Krsņa-karņāmrta-mahārņava, 662, 662: 

Krsņakānta Tarkavagisa, 533+ 

Krsna, king of Dahala, 350 

Krsna-kutihala.nataka, 664 * 

Krsņalīlā, 338 

Krsnalilamrta, same as Krsna-harnamrla 

Krsņa-līlāšuka. See Līlāšuka 

Krsnalila-tarangini, 396 

Krgņamācārya, 617*, 661, 691%, 720° 

Krspaunéára, 77, 418, 480-81, 487 

Krsņamitrācārya, 741* 

Krsņanātha-paficānana, 748* 

Krsņanātha Sārvabhauma Bhattacarya, 505 

Krsņapati Sarman, 741* 

Krsna, poet, 369, 43 

Krsņarāja III, 336, 616, 617 

Krsņa Rao Joglekar, 759 

Krsna, Rastrakita king, 435 

Krsna Sarman, saine as Krsna, poct, 566 

Krsna Sārvabhauma, 373+ 

Krsņasimba, 770 

Krgna-stotra, 386* 

Krgņasvāmi Aiyenger, 605* 

Krsnavallabha, 662* 

Krgņayajvan, 765 

Krsna, Yādava king, 414 

Kysna-yatra, 893, 510 

Krsnāhniku-kaumudī, 333*, 397, 398*, 663 

Krsnànanda, 331, 626 

Krsņānandinī, Tippani, 556 

Krsnilaka, Srestbiputra, 252 

Krtyārāvaņa,301, 686 

Ksaharata, ci 

K. Sambasiva Sastri, 479*, 771-76 

Ksapanaka (lexicographer), 6*, 729, 730 

Kgatra-cūdāmaņt, 344, 488* 

Ksatrapa, 6, 94, 106*, 654 

K. Schönfeld, 401*, 674 
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Ksemamkara Muni, 424 

Ksemaraja, 381*, 382, 659*, 661* 

Ksemasimha, 751* 

Ksemendra, cvi, 9, 19*, 292 89, 90, 96, 98, 
99, 119*, 120, 166*, 186*, 199, 230*, 249, 
265*, 280, 299+, 390, 321*, 324, 325, 336, 
355, 401*, 404-10, 421, 422*, 493, 461, 
465, 471, 531+, 535*, 542, 548, 552, 554, 
604 617, 618*, 621, 674-76, 688-92, 696,* 
698, 699, 705, 755, 759, 762 

Kgetnīsvara, 448, 465*, 469-70 

Kshetresh Chattopadhyaya, 121*, 731 

Ksitiga-vamS$dvali-canta, 679 

Ksirasvamin, 302 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 324* 

K Srinivasacharya, 487* 

K. St. J. M. de Vreese, 355* 

K Th. Preuss, 618 

K. T. Telang, 161*, 262!, 999*, 326* 

Kubera, 225, 467, 521 

Kuberadatta, 251 

Kucamara, 521 

Kucha, cxv 

Kuhns Zeitschrift fin vergla Sprach, 756* 

Kukkutakroda, 298 

Kulasekhara of Kerala, lxxviii, 121*, 337, 
338*, 381, 465, 407*, 662 

Kulapatyanka, 300 

Kumara, 127, 659*, 664, 741 

Kutārabhatļa, same as Kumáüradása (q v.) 
185 

Kumaradatta, lix 

Kumaradasa, cxv, 19*, 127*, 156, 175, 177, 
185-88, 939, 305, 691, 728. 764 

Kumāradāsa and his place in Skt. Lit., 185*, 
621* 

Kumāradevī, Licchavi Princess, cvli 

Kumāradhātusena, 185 

Kumāragiri-rājīya, 748* 

Kumāragupta, cx, 738 

Kuniārajīva, 69*, 72 

Kumāralāta xvm, 15, 72, 73*, 79, 82 

Kumāramaņi, 186* 

Kumārapāla of Anhilvād, 343, 361- 62, 428, 
463*, 467, 484, 485, 503, 678, 767-68, 

Kumārapāla.carttā, of Hemacandra 336, 
861-62, 617, 767; of Jayasimha Sūri 362* ; 
of Cāritrasundara 362*, 767 

Kumārapāla.prabandha, 767 

Kumārapāla-pratībodha. 862*, 768 

Kumārā-sambhava, xxi, xxxvii, xxx, cv, 
cx1v, 28, 105*, 123*, 125*, 126-28, 150, 
167, 187, 299, 883, 533, 706, 728*, 
738*, 740-48, 754 

Kumāra !Someávara's father), 332 

Kumāra-svāmī, 557, 562, 628 

Kumara-tatacdrya, 765 

Kumārila, xxv, xxxv, 278*, 765 

Kumbha, 388* -190*, 666* 

Kumbha, author of Rasaratna-kosa, 566 

Kumbhakarna mahendra, 666* 

Kumbhakonam, 487* 

Kumbbha-Nikumbha, 824 

Kumudānanda, 616* 

Kumudikā, story of, 244*. 

Kumudvati, 746 
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Kundadanti (metre), 13 

Kundamālā, 53*, 464 

Kundaprabandha, 740* 

Kundina (in Maharastra), 450 

Kunnamkulam, 338* 

Kuntaka, 120*, 249, 300, 301, 802, 369*, 401* 
542, 548-50, 575-76, 583, 584, 587-92 

Kuntala, 119*, 298, 368* 

Kuppusvami Sastri, 801*, 802*, 

Kurangi, (story of), 477,* 715 

Kuravirāma, 551 

Kuru, 112, 113, 466 

Kuruksetra, 725 

Kirzjefre Textform, 140* 

Kuša, 51, 635, 746 

Kuša Dynasty, 80 

Kuša-kumudvatī-nātaka, 765 

KuSalakavi, 730 

Kusana, ci, 5, 48, 80, 655, 736 

Kuéilava, 51, 635, 645, 647, 650 

Kusumadeva, 203 

Kusumalatavellita, (metre) 14*, 

Kusumapura, 218, 251 

Kusuma-sékhara, 687 

Kusuma-éekhara-vijaya, 687 

Kufilà (metre), 181* 

Kuttani-mata, xxxiii. 197, 198, 199, 251, 256, 
407, 525, 675 

Kutubuddin Ibak, 768 

Kuvalayavati, 373* 

Kuvalayā (dancing girl), 654 

Kuvalayānanda, 557, 564, 565 

Kuvalyasva-canta, 564 

Kuvalayāšva (legend of), 471 

Kuvera, 749 

Kūrma, 325* 

K. Viraraghava 'l'atacarya, 487 * 

K. V. Krishnamachariar or Krishnamacha- 
riar, 192*, 222* i 


L 
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Lachmidhar, 729* 

Lacote, 89*, 92*, 94*, 95*, 96*, 97* (F. 
Lacote), 99*, 110*, 201*, 689, 691, 692, 
696, 756*. See C. Lacote. 

Laghu-cánakya, 196, 678. See Canakya 

Laghu-dipika, 207* 

Lughu-jātaka, 748* 

Laghustava, 740*, 

Laghtiddyota, 556 

Laharis, five, (Amrta-, Sudhā-, Ganga-, 
Karuņā-, and Laksmir, of Jagannātha, 
888, 665 

Lahore, 8*, 138*, 820*, 325*, 355,417*, 467*, 
496*, 498* 

Laksmana, 154, 292, 300*, 451*, 456*, 465 

Laksmanpa Ācārya, 384, 665 

Taksmanabhatta, 437, 666* 

Laksmanabhatta Ankolakara, 415 

Laksmaņaguru, 545 

Laksmaņamāņikya, 499 

Laksmana Pandita, 619* 

Laksmana Sàstri Dravida, 626* 

Lakgmanasena of Bengal, 871, 378*, 890, 418 
428, 429, 751 
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Laksmana Suri, 340*, 606* 

Laksmi, 883*, 473 

Laksmidàsa, 752 

Lakgmidhara, 317, 414, 561*, 623 

Laksmīlaharī, 883, 665 

Laksmi (mother of Jagannatha 'lailanga), 
371, 469 

Laksini (mother of Somesvara), 332 

Laksmi, (mother of Srinivasa Atiratrayajin), 
486 * See Srinivasa Atirāšravājin. 

Lakgmīnātha Bhaļta, 553 

Laksminatha Sarma, 623*, 

Laksminarayana Nyāyālamkāra, 707 

Laksminivasa, 751* 

Laksmi, woman poet, 416* 

Lalita-mddhava, 468 

Lalita-ratnamala, 471 

Lalitas$üradeva, lxxx 

Lalita-vistara, 52*, 83, 345, 522, 614, 654. 
655 

Lalitàditya of Kashmir, 279 

Lalla Diksita, 239*, 758 

La Metrica degli. Indi, 192 

Lancereau, 707 

Langles, 704*, 707 

Lanka, 181, 183, 286, 468, 464, 502, 504 

Lankavatara, cvi 

Lanman, 298* 

La Rhetotique Sanskrite 520+, 522+ 

L' Art poetique de l'Inde, 122* 

Lassen, 5,.388*, 393, 497*, 606*, 667, 688, 
704*. See C. Lassen. 

La suite des Indics dans les, 612'-13+ 

Lataka--melaka, 494, 496-97 

latin, v, xi, xii, 19*, 1227, 126+, 1294 138%, 
161*, 741*, 743, 

Laukika nyāya-samgraha, 698 

Lava, 289, 635 

Lavanasiniha, 363 

Lavanaprasada, 428, 678 

Law, xxiv, 96*, 72, 242*, 632, 731, 735 

Lasya, 50, 66* 

Lata, 432. 766 

Lātānuprāsa, 557 

Latt (rīti), 537 

L. B. Gandhi, 201+ 

L. Cheikho, 89* 

L. D. Barnett, 102*, 185*, 254*, 467%, See 
Barnett 

L. de la Vallee Poussin, 72*, 79*, 613*, 614* 

Lear, King, xlviii, 447 

Leiden, 79*, 258*, 855%, 614+ 

Legal literature, lxi, lxi, Ixxiii, xcili, xciv. 

Legend or Legendary, xxxiv, xxxv, sli, 
Ixxxiv, Ixxxv. xe, ciii, 3, 4*, 5, 22, 26*, 
98. 44, 49, 50, 55, 60, 65, 69, 72, 78, 74, 
75, 80, 82, 83, 84 85, 93, 94, 97, 98, 101, 
107*, 110, 111, 115, 116,119, 124, 128, 
129, 130, 188, 140, 148, 150, 151, 161, 
168, 169, 172, 185, 189, 206, 210*, 219, 
296*, 240, 241, 244, 256, 257, 258, 272, 
28°, 290, 824, 842, 343, 344, 856, 357, 368, 
376, 378, 387, 389, 402. 406, 438, 439, 442, 
624, 626, 627, 629, 630*, 640-42, 649*, 
658*, 666, 680, 689, 692, 695, 719, 
788* 


INDEX 


Legend of Jimütavühana, The, 674*, 

Legends of the Punjab, 649* 

Leipzig, 44*, 45*, 77*, 89*, 90*, 96*, 103*, 
122*, 138*, 140*, 189*, 196*, 197*, 207+ 
209%, 256%, 262*, 271*, 277*, 298%, 391,, 
401*, 404*, 491*, 499*, 494*, 496%" 497%, 
469%, 472*, 480*, 498*, 506, 510, 533%, 646, 
6497, 650, 674, 700*, 708*, 756*, 762, 

Leipzig Catalogue, 162%, 

Le Museon, 616 

Leo von Mankowski, 89* 

Le Pancatantra ou les cing ruses, 704 

Lesa (alamkāra), 626, 563 

Les fleurs de Rhetonque dans l'Inde, 611* 

Les Litteratures de l'Inde, x, 136* 

Lesny, 719*. See V. Lesny 

Le Theatre Indien, 631, 646 

Letto-Slavic, vi 

Leumann, 186*. 

Leuven, 225* 

Lévi,48*, 51% 52*, 53*, 79*, 217*, 406*, 
421*, 497*, 501*, 504", 599, 551, 6IT*, 
631, 6”5* 650* 654*, 655*, 0695*. 696*, 
761. See Lévy 

Lexicography, lexicon, or lexicographer, 26*, 
107*, 170, 187, 192, 204, 310, 393*, 340*, 
997*, 430*, 539, 545, 617, 730, 740* 

L. Feer, 81*, 82* 

L. Fritze, 188*, 262*, 277*, 469*, 702-3, 704*, 
706, 750*, 761*, 756*, 760, 763, See 
Fritze 

L. Heller or Heller, 336*, 617* 

L. H. Gray, 141*, 161*, 165*, 201* 211*, 
217*, 218%, 219*, 220*, 228*, 230% 282*, 


See E. Leumann 


242*, 243*, 257*, 457*, 479*, 502*. See 
Gray 

Liechavi, cvii, 477 

Liebich, 656* 

Lindeneau, Dr , 654*, 710. T19*, 720*. See 


Max Lindeneau 
Lingaánuéásana, ascribed to Vararuci, 11” 
Lingua franca, ix 
Lingutstto Survey, 94* 
Lit. d. alten Indien 87*, 165* 
Literary History of India, x 
uo d jūr ortentalische | Philologie, 
Literature of the Svetdmbaras of Gujarat, 
426* 


Lilà-madhukara, 490* 

Liláéuka or Bilvamangala, 386-88, 389, 391, 
392, 396, 397, 662, 668 

Lilàvati, 20, 342" 

Lobedanz, 750* 

Locana (on Dhvanyáloka), cxv, 801*, 369*, 
527, 640, 641*, 542, 543*, 544, 545, 548, 
560, 583 

Locana-vyākhyāna.kaumudī, 546 

Logic or logician, xxvii, 26, 165, 278, 326, 
462, 554 

Lohara, dynasty, 356 

Lokanatha, 33 

Lokānanda-nātaka, exiii, 81*, 119, 622*, 656 

Lokešvara-šataka, 378, 384* 

Lokokti.muktāvalī, 408 

Lolimbaraja, 332, 617 
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Lollata, 523 

London, 4+, 119*, 126*, 129*, 140*, 161*, 
207*,296*, 229*, 256*, 277*, 368*, 380*, 
389*, 649*, 653*, 696*, 741*, 744*, 759 

Lopāmudrā, 631 

L. Oster, 429* 

Louvain, 173* 

Love and Marriage in modern and ancient 
India, 147 

Love-drama, love poetry or love-story, 136, 
156-57, 161, 201*, 244, 280, 302, 319, 
364, 365, 367, 391 

Ju. R. Vaidya, 272*, 372*, 565 

L. Sarup, 101*, 467* 

Lüders, 11*, 48*, 76*, 77*, 504, 612*, C13*, 
637, 642, 644,5653*, 654*. See H. Lüders 

Luptopamū, 518 

L. Von Schroeder, x, 44*, 647, 648 

Lyly and his Eupheus, 223 

Lyric or lyrical, xxxviii, lxxv, xcix, 2*, 3, 4, 
12, 13, 33, 38, 52, 57, 58, 132, 134, 135, 
139, 147 (Drama), 150, 157 (on Love), 
159, 181, 181*, 192, 194, 297, 302, 314, 
332, 366 (on Love), 387, 390, 893 (Drama) 
411, 442, 445, 510, 612, 629 fon Love), 
646, 656, 659, 665. 667 (on Love), 751 


M 


Macaultiffe, 666* 

Macbeth, 141* 

Macdonell, x, 522, 635*, 657* 

Madana, xxi, 742 

Madanadeva, king, 370 

Madana, king, 93 

Madanakirti, Digambara, 429 

Madanainafjari, 280*, 497 

Madanamafijuka, 97, 98, 100, 244* 

Madanapala of Bengal, 339 

Madana, poet, 338, 770; of Gauda 472 

Madanapura, 768 

Madana-sevikā (courtesan), 251 

Madanavarman, king, 429, 768 

Madanabhirama, king, 368* 658* 

Madan Mohan Tarkalamkar, 210* 

Madayantikā, 281, 282, 284 

Madālasā-campū, 435* 

Madhukara, lix 

Madhumati (commentary), 556 

Madhuravani, poetess, 630 

Madhurá-vijaya, 361, 418, 663 

Madhusudan Das, 440* 

Madhustdana, commentator, 169* 

Madhusūdana Kaul, 408* 

Madhusüdana, redactor, 506 

Madhusüdana Sarasvati, 382, 660*, 664 

Madhusüdana Kavi, 674 

Madhyama, 101, 709, 720, 729 

Madiravati, 280* 

Madras 185*, 186*, 907*, 211*, 246*, 271*, 
277*, 998*, 300*, 801*, 302*, 320*, 332* 
333*, 388*, 845*, 380*. 396*, 414*, 415*, 
417*, 429*, 432*, 487*, 476*, 494*, 529", 
560, 561*, 660*, 753 

Madras Government Oriental Manuscript 
Library, 377* 
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Madura, 334, 261, 383, 400, 418, 679, 773 

Magadha, exii, 568, 684, 727 

Magic, 26*, 28*, 46, 85, 100, 115*, 188, 141*, 
179, 205, 212, 213, 214, 220, 234, 260* 


280*, 298, 303, 346, 419, 122, 468, 472, 
491, 745 

Mahābhārata, vi, xiv, xvii, xxii, xxix, 
xxxiii, xxxvii, xlix, lii, Di, lxxviii, 
]xxix, lxxxvii*, xcvi*, xevili, exxx, 1, 
2, 4, 47, 60*, 101, 108, 112, 128*, 183*, 
140, 141*, 170, 173*, 177, 178, 189, 
195, 200*, 272, 299, 326, 397, 331, 232, 


337, 341, 356, 457, 465, 568, 608, 618, 
620-22, 624, 634, 635*, 642*, 653, 073, 
680, 681, 687-89, 673, 695, 697, 719, 720, 
722, 739*, 747, 748 

Mahdabharata-manjari, 325* 

Mahābhāsya, viii,exxi, 5*, 10, 48, 51, 350, 
512, 516, 519, 530*, 582+, 568, 611, 635, 
641, 643, 644, 658, 671, 672 697, 738, 761 

Mahadeva (author), 464, 465 


Mahadeva, author of Rasodadht, 5614, 629 
Mahadeva, commentator of Kūdambartī, 
756* 


Mahadeva, father of the author of Candrāloka, 


560 

Mahadeva, Jayadeva s father, 369*, 462 

Mahadeva Vidyavagisa, 624* . 

Mahakavi, 69, 278, 454 

Mahākāla, 279 

Mahakavya, Ixxviii, 7, 72, 129, 156, 167; from 
Bhāravi to Māgha 173-04, 305; Later 
316-45 ; 364, 366, 430, 539, 559, 563, 593, 
616, 620, 686, 765, 770, 772. See Kavya 

Mahaksatrapa, 14 

Mahāmātra, 251 

Mahūnātaka, 444, 449*, 
504, 505-10 

Mahāpadma, 655 

Mahapātra, 331 

Mahārāja-kaņīkā-lekhā, 80, 614* 

Mahārāstra or Maratha, 415, 439*, 450, 547, 
629, 684 

Mahārāstrī or Marathi, ix, x, exx, 243', 261*, 
970*, 424, 684, 705, 707 

Mabhāsattva Candradāsa, 656 

Mahasar.ghika, 69, 685 

Mahāsena Pradyota, 111 

Mahāšvetā, 280, 231, 233, 235 

Mahā-ummaga Jataka, 369 * 

Mahāvagga, 75, 77 

Mahāvastu, 83, 614 

Mahāvādin, 69 

Mahāvībhāsā, cv 

Mahāvidyā, 648* 

Mahavira, ix, 612 

Mahavira-carita, 277, 278', 280*, 289*, 985. 
88, 297*, 449, 452, 502, 763 

Mahāvrata ceremony, 45, 46, 533*, 635", 610 

Mahayana, Civ, cvi, oxi, cxli, exvi, Y0*, 71, 
79,79, 82, 377, 379 

Mahayana- bhūmiguhyavācamūla-šāstra, 614* 

Mahāyāna-šraddhotpāda-šāstra, 71 

Mahāyāna-sūtrālankāra, cv 

Mahāyāntrika, 498 

Mahendrapāla, cxvii, 454, 455, 547* 


465*, 501, 502*, 508, 
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Mahendravikrama, cxiii, 239, 254, 494, 765 

Mahendraditya, 753 

Mahesvara, 535*, 555 

Mahesvara Nyāyālamkāra, 556 

Maheávara Paficànana, 623* 

Maheéávarapandita, 658 

Mahilapattana, 368*, 658*, 660*, 661* 

Mahilaropya, 88 

Mahima Bhatta, 524, 53U*, 542, 550-52, 555. 
608 

Mahīna-simbagaņi, 751* 

Mahimnah-stotratīkā, 664* 

Mahtsamardini, 659 

Mabipala, 345 

Mahipàla Bhuvanaikamalla of Kanyakubja 
or Mahodaya, 454, 455, 470 

Mahipála-carita, 345 

Mahīpāla II of Bengal, 339, 470 

Mahipala, King, 547* 

Mahodaya, 454. See Mabīpāla Bhuvanaika 
malla 

Maithila or Maithili, 121*, 
497, 511 

Maithili-kalyana, 497* 

Maitreya, 246 

Maiunidar, 755* 

Makaranda, 220, 281-85 

Malabar, ciii, cxi, 338*, 476, 647, 752*, 774 

Maladhàrin Devaprabha Siri, 332 

Malaya hill, 373*, 773 

Malayaketu, 263*, 266-68 

Malay Archipelago, cvi 

Malayavati, 259 

Malayavāhana, King, 432 

Malayalam, 104, 105, 108, 185*, 371, 
176 

Malayālam Journal, 102* 

Malay Magic, 648 

Mallarāja, 566 

Mallacarya, 931 

Mallešvaram, 417* 

Mallika, daughter of Vidyādhara King, 208 

Mallīkā-makaranda, 475, 686, 769 

Mallīkā-māruta, 298, 474, 686 

Mahinatha, 122, 126, 129*, 132*, 178*, 183*, 
189, 325*, 558*, 561, 562, 614, 622*, 623,* 
624*, 656, 657, 741, 749*, 743, 751*, Tib 

Malva, 729* 

Mammata, xx, xl, liii, lxiv, 169*, 179* 197, 
255*, 325*, 401*, 439*, 516, 531*, 534*, 
538, 559, 555-57, 562, 570- 79, 596, 600, 
625, 675, 742*, 758 

Manalikkara Matham, 711 

Mandaleávara Bhatta, 467 

Mandara, Mount, 319 

Mandasor, 18, 123, 183, 616, 732*, 752* 

Mandākinī, female magician, 298 

Mandākrāntā (metre), 9*, 12, 121*, 132, 150, 
151, 159*, 184*, 196*, 285*, 329, 372, 
382 

Mandaraka, lix 

Mandāra makaranda-campū, 431, 566 

Mandārika, 231 

Mandodari, 308, 502 

M. Anesaki, 70*, 71* 

Mangala, 526* 


392, 426, 486, 


704*, 
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Mangala-gloka, 711, 720 
Mangalastaka, 740*, 752* 
Mangalodaya Press, 129* 
Manickchand Jain, 706-7 
Manidipa mahakdruntha-devapaica-stotra, 
614 
Maniguptaka, 491* 
Manikacandra Digambara Granthamālā, 467* 
Maņikarnikā, Princess, 212 
Muņikarņikāstaka, 661* 
Maņirāma, 122* 
Maņitāra, Town, 226 
Mafjarī (dancing giil), 198, 676 
Majfijari (metre), 12 
Maūju-bhāstņī, 772* 
Mafijubbasipi (metre), 13, 285 
Mankad, 67*. See D. 1. Mankad 
Mankha or Mankhaka, 19, 120*, 322-28, 3507, 
360, 352*, 449, 557, 559, 627, 628, 761 
Mankha-kosa, 323" 
Mankowski, 218*, 691*, 700*, 755 
Manmatha, Mankhaka's grandtather, 322 
Manmatha-mohana, 469* 
.Manodüta. of Vrajanatha 372, 371", 752; 
of Visņudāsa 372*, 374*, 752 
Manohara Sarma, 622 
Manomohan Chakravarti, 389+, 413* 
Manorama, 301* 
Manoramā, 565 tof Bbattojī Diksita) ; 75i* 
(of Kavicandra) 
Manoramā-kuca-maidana, 565 
Manoramā-vatsarāja, 301*, 656 
Manorathagupta, 644 
Manoratha, poet, 540*, 543, 544, 606* 
Mantharà, 287, 803, 451, 456 
Mantra, xxiv 
Mantragupta, 212, 218 
Manu, xi, xxv, xxvi, xxix, xxxvi, cx, 72, 
105, 705, 719, 733, 731 
Marawa, 773 
Marici, ascetic, 211 " 
Mark Collins, 248*, 209* 
Marly, liv 
Marmaprakāša, 565 
Marriage. xii, lxxii, 22, 07, 168, 187, 252, 
259, 2801, 281, 283, 285, 286, 290, 291, 
292, 302, 827, 331, 332, 393, 311, 351, 454, 
458, 471, 497, 638 
Marwar, 647 
Marx, xciv 
M. A. Stein, 355* 
Mata (alamkāra), 538, 563 
Matanga, 525* 
Matrh-maker, 272, 281* 
Matertalien zur kenntnis des apabhramša, 
750* 
Meteriaux pour servir à l'historie de la 
déesse Buddhique Tara, 378* 
Mathuraprasad Misra, 196* 
Mathura, cii, 49, 81*, 93, 350, 378*, 659" 
Mathurādāsa, Kāyastha, 468 
Mathurā-mahīmā, 664* 
Mathurānātha Sukla, 564, 624* 
Mathurā-vijaya, 679 
Maticitragiti, 618* 
Matsya-purdna, 198* 750 
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Mattamayūrā (metre), 181* 

cxii, 104*, 254-55, 487, 494, 
765 

Maudgalāyana (Kumāradāsa's father), 185 

Maudgalya, xxv, 449 

Maudgalyayana, 77*, 655 

Maukhari, 227, 263 

Maurya, livin, Ixi, Ixxiv, lxxvii, xciv, nev, 
C, HN 262, 265*, 266, 268, 722, 731, 
73 

Max Lindenau, 53*, 103*, 708+ 

Max Muller, xxvii, 4-6, 171*, 539*, 612*, 639, 
671, 704*, 706, 751* 

Maypole ceremonv, 50 

Mayükha, xvvi 

Mayüra, 121*, 155, 158*, 166, 167, 168, 1695, 
170, 171, 172, 239, 378, 538 

Mayitra-citraka, 730* 

Mayūragīri, 861, 679, 772 

Mayūtaka lx, 168* 

Maytrastaka, 168, 659 

Madhava, 236 

Madhava, author of Bhānubhāva-prakāštnī, 
561* 

Madhava, author of Uddhava-dūtu, 752 

Madhava, author of Vīra-bhānūdaya, 679 

Madhava Bhatta, probable name of Kavirāja, 
910, 620 

Madhava Bhatta, 467 

Madhava Bhatta, Višvanātha Bhatta's father, 
473* 

Madhava-campü, 439* 

Madhava, commentator, 622* 
Madhava Ācārya, commentator of Parāšura 
Smrtt, xevni, 6€2*, 762 
Madhava in Mdlatimadhava 
288 

Madhava Pandita, 767 

Madhava, Sakalyamalla’s father, 381 

Madhava Šarman, 373* 

Mādhavānala-hathā, 424* 

Mādhurī, 666* 

Madhurya, xv, 522, 526, 528, 563, 572, 573, 
575, 576*, 578, 592 

Madhyawmika, 71 

Magadhi (bhāgā), 587, 558, 568 

Magadhi (Prakrit), ix, 270*, 276", 684 

Magha, xvi, cxiv, 23, 155, 156, 173, 174, 175, 
177, 179, 188-94, 223, 239, 305, 306, 815. 
816, 319, 321, 325, 334, 344, 429, 528, 538, 
553, 578*, 621-23, 656*, 704*,706, 764 

Māghatattva-samuccaya, 623* 

Maharastri (Prakrit), 18, 243*, 261*, 270* See 
Maharastri 

Mahismati, 450 

Mā'atī, commentary, 751* 

Mālatī, courtesan, 197, 676 , 

Malati in Mālatī-mādhava, 2981:83, 285 

Mā'atī-mādhava, 53*, 219*, 244*, 277, 27% 
280-85, 287, 297*, 298, 452, 474-75, 553°, 
588*, 763 

Malati (metre), 12 

Mālava or Malwa, cviii, exii, 227, 539, 624 
736, 755 

Malavarudra, 525*, 531* 

Mālavikā, xxxi, 137, 698 


281-83, 285, 
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Mālavikāgnimitra, xxxi, xxxvi, c, 16, 53*, 
136-38, 148, 257, 260*, 288, 638, 641. 708, 
712, 740, 750, 759 

Mālā (metre), 12 

Malini (metre), 14*, 77*, 159+, 173, 196*, 
285*, 373 

Mālyabhāra (metre), 285* 

Mályavat, 286-88, 449, 451, 456 

Mānameyodaya, 774 

Māna-mudrā-bhaūjana, 769 

Manatunga, 172, 379 

Manavadurga, 773 

Mānavikrama, 298* 

Mānavīya Dharmašāstra. 

Mananka, 338, 666* 

Manikkavachahara, ciii 

Māņikyacandra, 525*, 547-49, 558, 564 

Manikya Siri, 343 

Māņtkya-vallīkā, 687 

Māra, 19, 20, 78, 74, 345, 655 

Mārijjanā, 533+ 

Marica, xxxvi 

Marica-vaficita, 687 

Markandeya, Kavindra, 684 
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710*, 720, 721 

Paūcarātra-nāļaka, 709 

Paficarātrin8, xcix 

Pāūcašatī, 364, 661 

Paūca-sāyaka, 498 

Paitca-siddhāntikā, 730* 

Paficagikha, 241*, 762 

Paūca-stavī, 660* 

Paficatantra, 15, 83, 84, 85, 86-92, 95, 98, 
155, 200, 204, 207, 224, 281, 263*, 400, 
419, 420, 425, 614, 670, 673, G91*, 694%, 
696, 699, 700, 701-07 

Pancatantra Reconstructed, The, S8* 

Paficavati, 289, 298, 450 

Paūcākhyāna, 89, 704 

Paūcākhyānaka, 703 

Paficākhyānoddhāra, 703 

Paficinana, 748* 

Pandit, 196*, 394*, 5317, 382*, 440%, 455*, 
457*, 462*, 48'*, 617*, 618*, 664*, 741*, 
742*, 751* 

Pandita-pida-visdrada, 499 

Panegyrics, xiv, xcix, ex, 3, 14, 18, 79, 167, 
170, 190, 193, 238, 826*, 346, 362, 363, 
377, 883 

Panis, 631 

Paniab Univ. Orient. Publication Serics, 73*, 
320% 

Pannalal Choudhuri, 379* 

ir CJ or Pantomimic, 67, 634, 638, 639 

P. Anuian Achan, 494* 

Papal, xciv 

Parab, 95*, 168*, 299™. 

Paramardideva, 473, 768 

Paramāditya-stotra, 659 

Paramānanda Cakravartti, 556 

Paramānanda-dāsa-sena Kavikarņapūra, 333 
398, 440, 485 

Paramāra (dynasty), 349, 428, 421, 472 

Paramāra Sindhurāja, 349 

Paramartha, cxit 

Paramartha-bodhi-citta-bhavanukrama-vcarna- 
samgraha, 614* 

Paramārtha-sandarbha, 664* 

Paramātma-prakā$a, 189* 

Parameša-stotrāvalī, 662 

Paramesgvara Iyer, 663* 

Parameávarücüárya, 540 

Paran'ape, 753 

Parašurāma, 987, 288, 325, 451, 456, 723 

Paratrimsika.vivarana, 544 

Paravanikar, 126* 

Parākramabāhu, King, 378 

Parāš$ara, xeviji, 521, 705 

Parikardlamkéra, 655 

Parikathā, 757* 

Parimala, samc as Padmagupta (g.v.) 

Parindma (alamkāra), 557, 6 

Paris, 83*, 92*, 196*, 262*, 371*, 378*, 389*, 
429*, 481*, 592*, 611*-18*, 631, 635*, 646, 
666*, 694*, 696* 761*, 756*, 759 


See K. P. Parab 
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Parištgta.parvan, 265*, 343 

Parivrājikā, xxxi, 252, 282, 301, 638 

Partortts (alamkára), 526, 530, 534, 586 

Parņadatta, cxii 

Parody, xxxii 

Paronomasia, 33, 34, 221, 222, 223, 236, 334, 
See Slega and Pun 

Parthian, ci, 5 

Parusavrttt, 534 

Paryyāyokta (alamkāra), 526, 534, 545, 583 

Paspašāhnīka, cxxi, 568*. See Maiabhasya 

Patafijali, vi, vii, viii. xviii, xix, xx, lviii, ch, 
eviii, cxxi, exxii, cxxiii, cxxiv, 5*, 6*, 10, 
11, 18, 19, 48, 49, 62, 54, 186*, 200, 513. 
516, 521, 522, 568, 576, 611. 612, 685, 610, 
643, 644*, 653, 671, 738, 754. See 
Mahābhāsya 

Patākā, 109*, 721, 722 

Pathak, 132*, 138+, 161*, 189*, 340}, 528°, 
591*, 620, 656*, 751*, Sec K. B. Pathak 

Pathak Commemoration Volume, 154*, 506* 

Pathological, 602, 603 

Pathos, 39, 114, 181, 135, 146. 151, 261, 292, 
296, 452, 461, 470 

Patna, Ixi, Ixxiv 

Patralekha, 230, 234 

Pattamadai, 775 

Paulastya, 93 

Paul Elmer More, 703 

Pavana-dūta, of Dhoyi, 373^, 374+, 751; of 
Vādicandra Suri, 373* 

Pavolim, 523% See P. E. Pavolini 

Payodht-manthana, 686 

Pāda-tāditaka, 248, 249, 251, 253, 762 

Pādukā-.sahasra, 832*, 384* 

Pātya-lacchī-nāma mala, 430* 

Pāla.gopāla-kathānaka, 427 

Pālaka, 97, 244*, 245*, 758 

Pālanpor, 770 

Palas of Bengal, 470* 

Pali. cx, 80, 321, 345, 434, 612 

Pāli-jātakas, xvii, 80 See Jātaka 

Pāūcastavī, 660* 

Pāficāla, 568, 658*, 681 

Pāncālī (rīti), 535, 587, 553, 563, 565, 568, 
573, 578, 684 

Pāņdava, 113, 178, 387, 310, 157, 619, 723-25 

Pandava-carita, 832 

Pandavabhyudaya, 504 

Pàndavananda, 801, 686 

Pandu, 337 

Pandya kingdom, 773 

Pandya Rajasimba I, 106* 

Pāņdya-Ter-Māran-Rā'asiņha, 106* 

Pāņini, vi, xvi, xviii, lvii, c, cviii, cxxi, 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 59*, 93, 178*, 269, 336, 513, 
514, 516, 518, 519, 520, 523, 627, 567, 585, 
611, 617, 634, 636, 638, 689, 640, 642, 644, 
645, 653, 671, 685, 734* 

Panini, Poet, 611, 658* 

Pāņinian, cxxij, exxiii 

Pāntha-dūta, 373* 

Pāpabuddhi dharmabuddhi-hathanaka, 427 

l'ápayallaya Süri, 886+, 662* 

Fāpācāra, 500 

Pāramitās (perfections of a Bodhisattva), 80 
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Pāramitā.samāsa, 614 

Pārtjāta-haruņa, 840*, 510-11 

Pārijāta-haraņa-campū, 437 

Pārijāta.maūjarī, 472 

Parsva, 70 

Fāršvanātha, 374 

Pāršvanātha-carīta, 848*, 619 

Pāršvābhyudaya, 122*, 874*, 656, 657 

Pārtha-kathā, 621* 

Partha, King, cxvi 

Pārtha-parākrama, 466, 769 

Pārthapura, 342 

Partha-vijaya, 6&6 

Parvati, xxxi, xxxvii, lxxx, 341, 396, 680, 
741, 742 

Parvatt-parmaya, cxiii, 298, 469, 627, 686, 
755, 771 

Parvati-rukminiya, 341 

Pasupata, 254 

Pasupata, son of Kubera, 225 

Pataliputra, lvii, civ, evii, evil), cix, 220, 
263%, 477 

Pàtàla-vijaya, T, 611 

Pàyagundi, 756 

P. Bohlen, 1615, 367. See Boblen 

P. d' Alheim, 277* 

P de Lacy Johnstone, 744* 

P. D. Gune, 197* 

P. E. Foucaux, 83*, 138* 

Pehlevi, 698, 701, 702, 705 

Penance, xxxii, Jxxx, 626 

Penzer, 29*, 957, 422%, 6912. 
lenzer 

P E.Pavolini, 1417, 710. 

Perikles, 22 

Periplus of the Erythroean Sea, 737 

Persia, 736, 737 

Persian, v. Ixxu. cii, 89*. 316*, 699. 696*, 
707, 771, 772 

Perubhatta, 565 

Perumanam, 774 

Perumals. Vaisnava, 662* 

Peslawar, ciii, civ, 736 

Pessimism, Ixxx', 19, 36 

P. Goldschmidt. 119* 

Phallic rites. 50 

Phidias, Ix viu 

Phtlolog.—Histor., 522* 

Philology, v I " 

Philosophical or Philosophy, v, Xx, xxi, 
xxvi, xxvii, xlvii, xlviii, Ixvi, Ixxii, Ixxv, 
]xxxii, ac, xci, xciv, exvii, cxviii, CXX, 
26*, 49, 71, 81*, 157*, 161, 164, 167, 195, 
328, 339, 317, 857, 375, 377, 380, 382, 
385, 183, 494, 516, 544, 545, 580, 590, 
604, 605, 625, 671, 675, 683, 698, 749, 765 

Phonctical, cxxiv 

P. Horn, 629 

Phraseology, 82, 35,181, 184, 192, 112, 605, 
720, 721 

Phutkatamisra, 497 

Pickford, 763 

Pilgrim's Progress, 481 

Piņāka-nandin, 339 

Pitgala, lvii, cviii, 12, 611 


See N. M. 


Sce Pavolini 


Pisadcas, 693 
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Piechel, viii, 9*, 17*, 47*, 52*, 95*, 121%, 
138*, 140*, 243*, 298*, 340*, 371*, 389*, 
893, 394, 418*. 444*, 470*, 508*, B94*, 
587, 558, 620*, 632, 642, 650, 652*, 658*, 
666*, 674, 686, 695, 708*, 750*, 751*. See 
R. Pischel 

Pisharoti, 381*, 662*, 664*, 710, 712, 718, 

_714*. Bee K. R. Pisharoti 

Pidita (alumkāra), 588 

Pitambara, 486, 666* 

Pithamarda, 646 - 

Pīyūsa-laharī, 665 

Piyüsavarga, 462 

P. K. Gode, 122*, 

Plassey, 747 

Plato, lv, 4386*, 629* 

Platonic, 165* 

Pliny, 797 

Pluralism, xxvii, lxx 

Pluta (accent), cxxti 

Plutarch, xxxiv 

P. L. Vaidya, 361". 436+ 

Poems of Mayūra, 121* 

Poetics, xvi, 15, 22, 29,37, 52, 62, 63, 160, 
309, 323, 366, 591, 529, 536, 585, 610, 
618, 667, 742*. See Alamkāra 

Poetics ‘referring to Sanskrit Poetics), 615 

Poetics of Aristotle, 650* 

Poetik, 646 

Poetry, xiv, xv, xvi, xx, Xxvili, xli, lxii, lxvi, 
cxxv, exxix, 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
89, 58, 191, 134, 149, 151-53, 156, 157, 
160, 165, 167, 176, 177, 182, 184, 185, 188, 
192, 194, 282, 985, 246, 250, 260, 292, 306, 
314, 315, 318, 348, 859, 304.67, 369, 375, 
876, 385, 304, 898, 300, 404, 419, 419, 453, 
460, 461, 481, 542, 546, 5:8, 549, 550, 551, 
654, 568, 572, 577, 578-81, 588-86, 590, 
599, 604, 606, 621*, 629*, 656, 729. 751? 

Political, liv, Ixxv, xcli, ciii, exvii, cxix, 24%, 
74, 91, 111, 174, 245, 264, 265, 266, 332, 
339, 854, 363, 447, 477, 478, 680, 683 

Political Ilistory of Ancient India, 736 

Politics or Polity, xevi, cxvi, 26*, 265, 357, 
622, 698, 701, 705, 729 

Poona, 101*, 128*, 182*, 140*, 149*, 185*, 
240*, 242*, 256*, 262*, 972*, 279*, 860*, 
361*, 380*, 408*, 435*, 487*, 462, 468, 
529*, 660*, 703 

Popular Ballad, The, 632* 

Pornography, 675 

P. Peterson or Peterson, 8*, 9*, 10*, 90, 
119*-21*, 162*, 166*, 172*, 207*, 218, 229*, 
930*, 935*, 278*, 320*, 345*, 611*, 620, 
621, 686, 704, 708* 

P. P. S. Sástri, 335*, 341*, 861*, 417*, 4377, 
740*. 749, 756*, 763 

Prabandha-cintāmaņi, 19, 189*, 428, 751%, 767, 
770 

Prabandha-kosa, 7*, 826, 428 

Prabhakara Sastri Veturi, 494* 

Prabhà (commentary), 556 

Prabhakara, 396*, 7417, 755 

Prabhükara-vardhana, 227, 233 

Prabhūvaka-cartta, 767 

Prabhāvatī, 466, 564 
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Prabhadevi, 417 

Prabodha-candrodaya, |xxxviii, 
486*, 487* 

Prabodhānanda, 369*, 897 

Prabuddha-rauhineya, 476, 769 

Pracandabhairava, 769 

Pracanda-pàndava, same as 
(q. v.), 547 

Pracanda-sepha, 499 

Pracetàyana, 521 

Pradipaka, 622* 

Pradyota, 110, 726, 758 

l'radyumna, 466 

Pradyumnābhyudaya, 466 

Pragmatic, exvill, exxvil. 598 

Praharanakalika (metre), 184+ 

Praharsini (metre), 12, 14*, 181*, 190 

Prahasana, Ixxxii, Ixxxin, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii, 
62, 66. 244*, 254, 255, 411, 474, 487, 488, 
493-500, 687, 765 

Prahelīkā, 530, 578* 

Prahlada, 437 

Prahlādanadeva, Yuvarāja, 466, 769, 770 

Prajàpati, xxv 

Pra;àpati-nandin, 339 

Prajfiiakara-misra, 121* 

Prakarana, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxv-Ixxxvil, 65, 
67, 76, 191*, 244*, 298, 301, 302, 474, 
475, 476, 650, 686, 726, 727 

Prakaranikà, 67* 

Prakāšavarga, 621* 

PrakaSendra. 404 

Prakrt, vii, viii, ix, X, xi, avii, xviil, lix, 
ei, Cli, exx, exxi, exxiv, 2, 4, 5, 11*, 15, 
17*, 41, 46, 49, 67, 77, 87%, 92, 94, 95, 
96, 105, 107, 119, 189, 165, 156, 157, 161*, 
172, 291, 219, 242*, 243, 253, 265*, 261*, 
262*, 270, 276, 279, 288*, 285*, 314, 322, 
850*, 361, 862, 495, 427. 428, 4307, 444 45, 
458, 461, 489, 508, 537, 612, 683, 684, 
688, 691*, 695, 708, 719, 721, 730, 750* 

Prakritiam, 15, 82 

Prakriyā-sarvasva, 114 

Pramadā (metre), 13 

Pramāņas, 553, 

Pramāņatidyā, xcix 

Pramitāksarā (metre), 12, 18, 181* 

Prarocana, 505 

Prašamsopamā, 157* 167, 532* 

Prasanna-rāghava, 146, 369, 389*, 162-63, 464 
502, 761 

Pragasti, viii, lxxx, lxxxviti, xcix, cvi, 
6, 14, 17,18, 345, 520, 646, 692, 739, 768 

Prašasti-ratnāvalī, 564 

Prasdda, xv, 149, 526. 563, 573, 574, 576 

Prasenajit, 321 

Prastāvanā, 194, 590, 604, 605, 624, 664, 675, 
683, 698, 711, 742, 754, 765, 772 

Pra$na-candrikā, 1302 

Prasthāna-bheda, 664* 

Pratāpa Narasimha, 562 

Pratàparudra-de va, 562 

Pratāparudra. Gajapati. 485 

Pratāparudra.kalyāņa, 478 

Pratāparudra, Kakstiya 467, 470*, 531* 

Pratāparudra of Warangal, 467, 479* 


77, 480-84, 


Bāla-bhārata 


INDEX 


Pratáparudra-yasobhiüsana, 479*, 526, 529%, 
561, 562, 565 

Pratapa Saha, 360, 772 

Pratijūā-cāņakyu, 271*, 301", 301-9 

Pratibárenduràja, 527, 530*, 533, 535, 536, 
538, 541 *, 542, 548*, 545, 584, 585 

Pratiibākara Misra, 623* 

Prati jfia-nátaka, 709, 710*, 715, 720, 721 

Pratijūā-yaugandharāgyaņa, 101, 108, 109, 110, 
115, 116-17, 265, 301*, 302*, 714, 719. 757 

Pratiloma (marriage), xiii 

Pratimā-nātaka., 60, 101, 109*, 118, 114. 708*, 
709, 719, 720, 726 

Pratimmánitruddha, 301, 686 

Prattmok$a-sūtrapaddhati, 614 

Pratimukha-sandhi, lxxx1i 

Pratisthàna, ci, 93. 94, 95 

Prativastūpamā, 596, 536 

Pratyabhijūā school, 544, 545 

Pravarapura, 350 

Pravarasena, cxv, 16, 119 

Pravartaka, 263*, 264* 

Prayaga, 88, 301, 350, 450 

Prayagabhyudaya, 686 

Prayoga-pàrijáta, xxvi 

Prácetasa.&ráddhakalpa, 719 

Prācyā (Prükrta), ix 

Prājyabhatta, 354, 359, 677 

Prākrta.prakāša 11*, 683, 730 

Prākrta-rūpāvatāra, 656* 

Prākrta-vivrti, 748* 

Prana: ārāyaņa, 354 

Prāņābharaņa, 364, 675 

Pratimcksa-sittra-paddhati, 614 

Pratisakhyas, viii 

Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal in 
Festschrift M. Winternitz, 391* 

P. Regnaud, 520*, See Regnaud 

Prekgāņakas, 464, 645 

Premacandra Tarkavagisa, J25*, 340%. 449, 
624* 

Premadhara, 621 

Premendusāgāra, 664+ 

Pretakārya, 133* 

Preyas (alamkāra), 526, 534, 546, 557 

Printz, Dr., 107*, 710. See W. Printz 

Privy Council, xiii 

Priyadarsika, 301* 

Priyadaršikā, Ixxxvi, exin, 18*, 55*, 110*, 
173*, 255, 256-58, 260, 261, 383. 691*, 693, 
713, 758, 759 

Priyamvada, 748 

Priyangu, 11 

Pritiküta, 225 

Pritisandarbha, 664* 

Problem of the Mahānātaka, 501 

Proceedings and Transactions cf the All 
India Oriental Conference, 753 

Proceedings of the Fifth Orient. Conf., 127* 

Proceedings of the First Orient. Conf., 107*, 
149* 

Proceedings of the Second Orient. Conf., 126* 
388 

Proceedings of the Tenth All Indta Orient. 
Conference, 388*, 497* 

Proddyota Bhatta, 560 
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Prose, lxv, cxvi, exis, 6, 14, 17, 18, 34, 37, 
88, 42, 44, 45, 49, 55, 57, 72, 80, 82, 83, 
87, 94, 118, 155, 171, 200.39, 4929.39 
(Prose Kávya); 261, 276, 99€, 308, 
418-20 (Later Prose Literature); 420.29 
(Prose Tale); 433-34 (Prose in Campi) ; 
569, 612, 618*, 622, 627, 632, 634, 640, 
647, 655, 676 (Romance); 678, 680, 694, 
700, 121, 751, 752, 754, 768, 771 

Prosody, 12, 188, 310, 331*, 439* 

Prthakpadatva, 578 

Prthu, 262 

Prthvidbara, 758 

Prthvi (metre), 196* 

Prihviraja, 860, 628, 677, 7€8 

Prthvirája-vijaya, 360, 628, 677 

Przyluski, 81* 

Psychological or Psychology, 22, 82, 189, 244, 
294, 265, 376, 385, 388, 594, 602 

lulakesin II, 178, 

Pulastya, 521 

Pulinda or Pulindhra, 229*, 431 

Pun, xxi, 33, 148, 169*, 171, 172, 182, 191, 
206, 210, 222, 236, 328, 334, 335, 387, 339, 
841, 360, 370, 382, 431, 435,587, See 
Paronomasia and Slesa 

Punarukta-vadābhāsa, 534, 556, 563 

Puņdarīka, 230, 746 

Pundarikaksa, 616? 

Pundravardhana, 339 

Punishment, xevi, 660 

Punjab, ciii, civ, evii, exvii, 649, 650, 656 

Punyaketu, 434 

Puņyayašas, 70 

Puppet-play, 47, 642, 652*, 653* 

Puragupta, exii 

Puramjana-carita, 480* 

Puramjana-nàtaka, 480* 

Purana or Puránic. vil, xin, xxvi, xxxiv, 
xxxv, xli, xlii, lxxiii, ixxix, ixxxvili, xcix, 
evii, 83, 93, 101, 115, 128. 132*, 137*, 
138*, 14U*, 166, 169, 170, 195, 322, 325, 
331, 332, 342, 346, 377*, 378, 381, 884, 
385, 102, 437, 462, 466, 469, 5087; 539, 
624, 647, 680, 687 

Puri, 331, 450*, 485, 511* 

Purohita, xcv 

Purusakāra, grammatica] commentary, 665 

Puruga-parīksā, 426 

Purusottama Sarasvati, 664 

Puruvana, 336 

Portiravé, 85, 138, 139, 151, 288, 885, 463, 
464, 631, 632, 

Pusalker, 721, 727*. 

Puskara, 85 

Puspabāņa-vilāsa, 740* 

Puspabhuti, 227 

Puspadanta, 381, 436, 619*, 660 

Pugpa-dūsttaka (or °bhisitaka), 301, 202, 
686 

Puspamata, 563 

Puspasena, 432, 623* 

Puspitágrà (metre), 14*, 120*, 150, 
196* 


See A. D. Pusalker 


181*, 


Pusyamitra, Ix, ci, cii, cxii, exvii, 568, 735, 
136 
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Q iu 89, 425, 698, 701, 703, 704, 

( 

Pürnacandra De, 380* 

Pūrņakalasagaņi, 678* 

Pürna-Sarasvati, 132* 

Pūrņavarman, cxi 

Pūrva (alamkāra), 563 

Piirva-ranga, 50, 54*, 619 

P. V. Kane, 173*, 229*, 520*, 521*, 523%, 
524*, 525*, 529* 531, 564, 566. See Kane 

P. Von Bohlen, 367*, See Bohlen 

P. V. Ramanujasvami, 258* 

P. W. Jacob, 207* 


Q 
Quakenbos, 1€8*, 170* 172*, 659*. See G. P. 
Quakenbos. 
Quarterly Jour. of Andhra Research Soc.. 
476* 


See Diddā 
R 


Queen Diddà, cxvi. 


Rabi, 556 

Ra Dunalia XX, XXXVi, xxxvii, xxxix, xcii, 
134 

Race, xxii, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxi, Ixxix, xc 

Racine, liv 

Raghu, xxx, lxi, 130, 139, 150*, 185*, 737, 
738, 743-45, 749 

Raghukāra (= Kālidāsa), 8*, 129* 

Raghunandana, xxiv, cxvili 

Raghunātha-bhūpatīya, 561 

Raghunātha--bhūpa-vijaua, 765 

Raghunatha-bhipaliya, 566 

Raghunatha-dasa, 397, 440 

Raghunātha, father of Venkatādtvarin, 438 

Raghunātha, King of Tan'ore, 630 

Raghunātba Nàyaka, 333, 361. 417, 472 

Raghunātha Rāya of Nadia, 373 

Raghunātha-vilāsa, 765 

Raghunāthābhuudaya, 361, 417, 679* 

Raghupati, 741* 

Raghuvamša, xxx, xxxvii, Ixxsi. cv, 5*, R* 
80, 74*, 122*, 123*, 195*, 126, 129, 132, 
150, 151, 167, 185*, 187, 268*, 289, 452, 
729%, 739, 736, 738*, 739, 740, 743, 744, 
747, 748 

Raghu-vilāsa, 464, 686, 769 

Raghuviracarita, 630* 

Rai Pithora, 625 

Rajendralala Mitra. 

Rajkot, 17* 

Rajputana, 403 

Rakrila-gomin, xv, 526, 527, 

Ramabatar Sarma, 102*, 413 

Rimachandra Dinanath, 428* 

Ramalal Kanjilal, 355* 

Ramaprasad Chanda, 612*, 618*. See R. P. 
Chanda 

Rama, 550 

Ramādevī. 560 

Rambhā, 675 

Ramcharan Chakravarti, 439 

Ranacchoda, 630 

R. Anantakrishna Sastri, 332* 


See R. L. Mitra, 
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Raņāditya, 856 

Ranga, 639, 610 

Ranganātha, 1383. 298* 

Ranga-pitha and Ranga-šīrga, 51 

laügasvàmin, 661* 

Rangācārya, 190 

Rangacarya, Sāstrī, Reddi, 529*, 531*, 710 

R. A. Niel, 82* 

Kantivarman, 263 

Rapson, 756*, 760. See E. J. Rapson 

Rasa or Rasika, viii, xxx, Ixiv, 22, 24, 25, 
37, 56, 64, 385, 517, 524*, 537, 546-48, 
550, 552, 554. 559, 561, 562, 564, 565 
569. 572, 574.77, 583-85, 591-95, 601.5, 
608, 609, 655* 

Rasabehar: Samkhyatirtha, 440+ 

Rasa-candrikā, 748* 

Rasadhvani, 545 

Rasadīpikā, 676 
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Ràinabhadra, 769 
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Ràmabhadra Diksita, 383, 156,465,489, 665 
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Ramabhadramba, 361, 417, 679* 

Ramabhatta, 396* 
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Ramacandra Sesa, 624* 

Ramacandra Tailanga, 332* 

Ramacandra Vàoaspati, 616* 

Rāmacandra-yašobhūsaņa, 566 

Ramacandrodaya, 388, 765 
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Rama cāpa-stava, 383*, 665 

Rāmadatta, 666 

Rāmadāsa, 119* 

Rāmadāsa Dīksita, 481* 
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Ramadeva Vyasa, 504 

Ramagiri, 138, 751 

Ramagovinda, 740* 

Rāmakathā, 774 
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Ràmakrsna 468, 510 

Rāmakrsņa-kāvya, 664 

Rāma.krsņa-viloma-kāvya 342 

Ráinamaya Sarma, 758 

Ramanatba, 751 
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Rāmapālacarits, 518 

Ramapala, king, 330, 350, 618 

Rāmaprasāda, 658* 

Kamarsi, 624* 
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Ramasetu, 140* 

Rama Tarkavāgīša, 658* 
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Rama Upadhyaya, 751* 
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Ramastaprasa, 383* 
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Rāsa-līlā, 891, 897, 648 
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Rāstrakūta, 336, 435, 470*, 617 
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Sarasvatī-kaņthābharaņa-ntārjjanā, 553* 

Sarasvati kan{hdbharana-tikd, 553* 

Sarasvatītīrtha, 556 

Sarasvatī-stotra, 762* 

Sarasvativilasa Series, 3437, 3445 

Sarva, a name of Buddha, 527 

Sarvacanta nataka, cxiii, 755 

Sarvadarsana-samgraha, 767 

Sarvajfiamitra, 378 

Sarvavarman, ci, cv, 93 

Sarvavidyà-siddhánta-varmana, 664* 

Sarvānanda-nāga, 337*, 618* 

Sarvananda, Vandyaghatiya, 413 

Sarvánga-sundari, 666* 

Sarvarthasiddhi, 74, 264*, 266 

Sarvāstivāda, cv 

Sarvastivadin, 70, 78 

Saóu, 250 

Sséadhara, 340*, 619* 

Sasandeha (alamkāra), 526, 534 

Saégatika, 755 

Saáikala, 659* 

Saéilekha 392* 

Saéiprabhà, 349 

Sadivadana (metic), 13 

Sassanian, ci, cvil, 
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Satakas, of Amaru, lxxxix, 155-62, of Bana 
158*, 166, 170-71, 172, 378; of Bhartrhari 
16, 86, 155, 156, 161-65, 194, 367*, 401* ; 
of Mayüia, 155, 156*, 166, 170, 171, 172, 
478; m general lxiv, Ixxix, xcix, 157, 
160, 161, 162, 166, 364, 367-72, 399, 400, 
646, 659, 669, 671, 672, 673 

Satapaficàáatka-nàmastotra, 614* 

Satapaficüfatka.stotra, 79, 613* 

Satapatha Brāhmaņa, 138*, 518, 632 

Sataéloka -gità, 661 

Satasloki, 675 

Satürthakàvya , 767 

Satire or Satiric poem and play, 85, 1377, 
194, 197-69, 214, 215, 246, 250, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 306, 404-11, 419. 488, 484, 492, 
493, 496 

Satpadi, 661 

Satru-pardjaya-svara--§dstra-sara. 7407 

Sattaka, 67, 4582 

Sattasal, Saptasati of Hala. 15, 155, 156, 
157, 391, 659 

Sattrimganmata. xsv 

Sattva, xlix 

Satya-hariécandra, 469, 769 

Satyam, 681* 

Satyatapah-kathodaya, 338* 

Saubhika, 11, 48, 636, 637, 640, 612 

Sauddhodani, 564 

Saugandhikāharaņa, 467, 769 

Saumilla or Somila, 16, 101, 201, 241. 685. 
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Saunaka, xxv. 43*, 611* 

Saundardnanda, c, 6*, 70*, 73, 71-76 361 
618, 731 

Saundarya-lahari, 660, 661* 

Sauraseni ! Prakrit!), exx, 49, 2184, 2°1*, 270*, 
216', 537 

Saurástra, 251 

Saurindra M. Tagore, 271: 

Saurt-kathodaya, 338+, 621 

Sautrantika, 72, 73 

Savara, xix, xx 

Sadhana-paddhati, 664: 

Sagaradatta, 302 

Sdgara-kaumudi, 194, €89 

Sāsarikā, Ixxxi, lxxxli, 257 

Sāhasānka, 17*, 757* 

Sāhasānka-campū, 626 

Sahar of Tanjore, 486 

Sahabuddin, 626. See Sahabuddin Ghun 

Sahitya-darpana, 517, 621*, 528*, 524*, 525*, 
542, 550*, 552*, 557°, 562*. 562, 564, 566, 
615, 662*, 687 

Sāhityadarpaņa-locana, 564 

Sāhiryadarpaņa-prabhā 564 

Sahityadarpana.-tippani, 564 

Sāhityadarpaņa-vīvrti, 564 

Sāhtiya-kalpāvalī, 566 

Sahitya kaumudī, 555, E56 

Sāhttya-mīmāmsā, 658 

Sāhitya-ratnākara, 765 

Sāhitya-sarvasva, 535* 

Sāhitya sāra, 566 

Sahityasudha, 561* 

Sāhitya-tarangiņī, 566 
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sākalyamalld, 331 
Sakambhari, 469, 476 
Sákya-bhiksu, 252 
Salaturiya, 527 
Salibhadra-carita, 844 
Šālinātha, 666 M 
Šālinī (metre), 12, 77*, 196* 
Salivahana, ci, 17*, 201* 
Sálivàhana-kathà, 424* 
Sūmarāja Diksita 970, 486, 500 
Samanta Vilāsreradatta, 262 
Sūmaveda 45, 240, 632, 767 
Sāmānya, 518 
Sāmba, legend of, 169 
Sāmba.paūcāštikā, 352, 659 
Sāmbopa-purāņa, 659* 
Sam, Iranian story of, 169 
Samkhya, xix, lxv, 72, 278, 729, 742, 
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Samkhya-kartkd, exiv 

Sāmya (alamkāra), 538 

Sünanda-govinda, 666" 

Sāūcī, cvi, 635. See Sanchi 

Sandilya, 525* 

Sandtlya-satra-tika, 664 * 

Santanava, b19 

Santideva, 81*, 675 

Santi-parvan (Mahābhārata), xvn*, 195 

Sánti-fatalia, 401 

Sānti-vilāsa, 408, 674 

Sārabodhīnī, 556 

Sāradā-candrikā, 292 

Sāradāgama, 560 

Šāradā (script), 196, 390 

Sàradátanaya, Ixv, Ixxxvt, 299, 302*, 494, 
506*, 687 

Sáradà-tilaka (Bhana), 490, 491, 4927 

Saradvata, xxxix, |x, 225 

Sdradvati-putra-prakarana, 
putra-prakarana, 655 

Sdranga-rangada, 662” 

Sára-samuccaga, 354° 

Sàrasvalabhadra, 252 

Sārāvali, 130* 

Sáràvali, commentary, 741* | 

Šārdūlavikrīdita (metre, 9, 12, 14%, 77*, 121* 
158*, 159*, 168, 170*, 184*, 196+, 243*, 
261*, 270*, 2764, 985*, 326*, 373. 882, 
383, 400*, 408*, 410, 456, 461, 462* 

Šāriputra, 655 

Sàriputra-prakarama, 
655 

Šārngadeva, d E 

ārngadbara, 16, 414, 

adhara pud al 8*, 333*, 414, 417%, 
496*, 535*, 740* 

Sàrbgarava, xxxix, lx, 145 

Saingarava, author, 561 

Sàrvabhauma Bhattācārya, 663 

Sarvabhauma-nagara, 252 

Sastrasiddhanta-lesa-tika, 664* 

Sasvata, commentator of 
751* 

Sātakarņi, cn f 

Sātavāhana, ci, cil, 
hana 


same as Säi- 


76-79, 


ixxxvili, 73, 


Meghadūta, 


See Hala Satava- 
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atatapa, xxv 

āttvati (Vrtti), 63, 539 

Sayana, lxxiii 

S. B. A., 646, 652*, 655* 

S B A. W., 47*, 52* 

S. Bay A., 666* 

Scherbatskoi, 620* 

Schmidt, 89*, 623*, 645 

Schonberg, 618* 

Schreeder, 398, 650, 651, 667 

Schulthess, 89* 

Schyler, 277* 

S. C. Law, 262% 

Sculpture, 625, 654 

S C. Vidyabbushan, 80*, 378-70* 

Scythians, xxii. See Saka 

S. D. Gajendragadkar, 741+ 

Sea voyage, xxiv 

Šekbara, xx 

Selections from Inscriptions, 17* 

Select Specimens, 262*, 277*, 646 

Select Works of Sumkarācārya, 
660* 

Semetic, lxvii 

Senart, 685, See E. Senart 

Senas (of Bengal}, 390 

Seneca, 141* 

Seringapatam, 773 

Serge d' Oldenberg, 81* 

Sesa, 521 

Sega Cintamani, 468 

Sesagiri Sastr., 320%, 3961 

Sesa Krsna, 437, 461 

Sessratnükara, 667* 

Sesaviresvara, 565 

Šegādri Iyer, 371" 

Setubandha, cxv, Sve Ravana-vadha 

Sevya-sevakopadesa, 406, 675 

Sexology, Ixxv 

S. G. Kanhere, 661* 

S. Goldsch:nidt, 119 * 

Shadow-play, 47, 48, 49, 501, 508, 504, 505, 
637, 642, 653*, See Chaya-nataka 

Sbahabuddin Ghori, 360. Nee Sahabuddin 
Ghori 

Shah Jahan, 315, 364', 372, 566 

Shah, Muhammad, 629 

Shahpur I, evii 

Shakespeare, xxxiv, xxxv, xlviii, 83, 141*, 
147,148,154, 244. 248, 444, 651 

Shemvanekar, Prof , 753, 754 

Shepherd's Calender, 123 

Siddāpur Edicts, cxxi 

Siddbacandra, 229* 

Siddhacandragaņi, 756* 

Siddha, poet, 189*, 259 

Siddharāja, 768 

Siddhasena Divākara, lix, 172*, 379 

Siddhanta-tativavindu, 664* 

Siddhārtbaka, 269 

Siddhi Narasimha, 510* 

Siddhipriya Stotra, 338 

Siddhopamā, 518 

Seiglin, 79* 

Sikh, 390 

Sikhandaka, lix 
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Sikharini (metre), 9, 14*, 77*, 159*, 196*, 
270*, 276*, 285*, 329, 372, 380, 383, 660 

Sikgà, 513 

Siksā-dašaka, 664* 

Siksāpada, 254* 

Siksā-samuccaya, 695 

Siksasatka, 663 

Silahàra (dynasty), 351 

Silabhattarika, woman poet, 416, 417* 

Sila ditya, 255, 428, 759 

Sila-dita, 374* 

Silàlin, 52*, 523, 635, 640 

Sihlana, 401, 402, 674 

Sikh Religion, The, 666* 

Simhabhiipala, 525* 

"imbalese, 691, See Sinhalese 

Simbavarman, 254 

Simbavignuvarman, 765 

Stmhāsana-dvātrimšikā, 11*. 424 

Simile, 2,14, 15, 24*, 34, 35, 39, 151, 169*. 
171, 193, 196, 291, 223, 236, 270, 329, 519 

Simon, 158*. See R. Simon 

Simplicior Text, 89, 90. 
Simplicior 

Sin, Ixxxix, C65* 

Sindhn, 404 

Sindhuraja (Paramāra), 349 

Sinhalese, 183*, 185, 186. 
Simhalese 

Singhabhipala, 331, 490*. See Simhabhipala 

Singing, lvi, Ixx xii, xvii. 

Siri-Palitta, 201*, 431 

Siri Puluruāyi, 15 

S1étu-hatarsini of 
Vyasavatsa, 741! 

Sisupala, King of Cedis, 189 

Sišupāla-vadha, 167, 1887, 189.94, 263+, 622, 
623, 656*, 

Sigga-hitatsimi, 751! 

Sisya-lehha, 80+, 81° 

Sitavenga, 54* 

Sitikaņtha-vijayakāvya, 764 

Sitzungsberichte d Berliner Akad, 76*, 9497 

Siva, xxxi, XXKXil, [xxi, lxxx, xe, eii], ev, cv, 
exili, 50, 98, 128, 162, 167, 171, 179, 241, 
958+, 278, 319-21, 338. 3387, 341, 352, 391, 
398, 623, 627, 629, 680. 647, 648, 660-63 
665, 728, 741, 742 

Sivadatta, 957, 119*, 1897, 240+, 2497, 200*, 
316*, 393*, 325*, 331*, 339*, 336*, 337%, 
340*, 845*, 757 

Šivadāsa, 421, 428, 424, 665 

Sivalilarnava, 334, 630, 764 

Siva-mahimnah-stotra, 381, 660 

Šivanārāyaņa-dāsa, 511+ 

Sivaprasad Bhattacharjee, 127*, 219, 608*, 
6617 

Sivapuri, 248* 

Siva-rahasya, 742*, 748 

Sivarüma, 256*, 4657, 756*, 7501 

Sivarama Tripathin, 217* 

Šivarāmānanda tirtha, 396 

Siva-sakti-siddh:, 826* 626 

Sivasimba of Mithila, 426* 

Sivasvamin, cxv, 120*, 320-22, 685 


See Textus 


752.. See 


Bee Song 


Carītra-vardhana and 
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Siva ji, 629 

Sivaparddha-ksamapana-stotra, 380 

Sivodaya, 338* 

Sita, xlix, lxxviii, cxxviii, 40, 114, 131, 1857, 
187, 247, 286-89, 292-3, 300, 303, 394, 
331, 374, 390, 499, 451, 450.57, 463-65, 
904, 695, 598, 647, 781, 735, 736, 738, 74%, 
749 

Sita, poetess, 429 

Sītārāma, Kavisvara, 126*, 127*, 741: 

Skandagupta, cxii, 179, 233 

Skanda-purāņa, 834, 630, 757 

8. K. Belvalker, 107*, 277* 

8. K. Chattcrjee, 394*, 4977 

S. K. De, xi, xii, 7*, 8*, 267, 29°, 487, 84*, 

119*.21*, 159^, 165^, 178*. 188+, 185* 
202*, 208*, 209*, 217*, 211*, 246*, 248*, 
271*, 286*, 299*, 800*, 309*, 322*, 323%, 
324*, 326* 331*, 535*, 3372, 361', 3637, 
370*, 871*, 381? 391*, 396*, 398', 4937, 
404*, 413*, 415*, 186*, 439*, 464^, 455*. 
462*, 464*, 505+, 507*, 519*, 52u*, 5234 
524*, 529%, 531^, 533*, 548*, 5494, 551*, 
D52*, 553*, 558*. 562*, 566, 611, 615%, 
618, 619, 656*, 663*, 666*. See De 

„K. Ramananda Sastri, 248* 

. Kuppuavami, 298* 

. Lefmann, 83* 

lesa, 33%, 218%, 221, 334, 335, 337, 339, 

340*, 341, 342, 359, 526, 530, 534*, 536, 
563, 571, 676%. See Paronomasia and 
Pun. 

Slesa-kavya, 335, 337 -42 

S. Levi, 1, 44*, 70*, 79%, 92%, 93+, 95°, 
101*, 612*, 6147, 666” See Levi 

Šloka (metre), xxi, Ixiv, 2, 9, 12, 79, 93, 91 
96, 120, 121°, 131, 150, 167, 194*, 195, 
196, 243%, 270%, 975', 2857, 3160*, 323, 
824, 327, 5291, 330 , 311, 859, 102, 108, 
404, 4^5, 406, 193, 424 

Sloha-samgraha, 692 

Sloka-vārttika, 12 

Smarta Paficopāsaka, 391 

Smith, cix*, 612, 613, 755 

S. M. Paranjpe, 256* 

Smrti, xxu, XXII, NXIV, XXVI, NAV, XXIX, 
XXXI, xxxii, xxxiv, XXXVI, xxxix, AL, xlvii, 
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S 
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See V, A. Snuth 


lxi, xeni xev, xelx, exvin, 290, 9391, 
693. See Dharmasastia 

Sanke-charin, Snake doctor, 168, 212, 475, 
101. See Jāngulika 


S N. Tadpatrikar, 659* 

Sobhana, 338, 379 

Soddhala, 324*, 431-32, 455', 766 

Soka vinodana, 614* 

Solecism, 8*, 107, 209, 3437, 721 

Solomon, 387 

Some, lix, 278, 559, 631 

Somadatta, Prince, 78, 210” 

Somadeva, 89, 90, 96, 98, 99, 230+, 231, 241. 
244*, 280, 191, 422%, 193, 455, 688-92, 
694, 696 

Somadeva, Cálukya, 341 

Somadeva, dramatist, 469, 479* 

Somadeva Süri, 349*, 432*, 435-36 

Somagiri, 387 
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Somanatha, 765 

Somapāla, 360, 677 

Somapāla-vilāsa, 360, 410%, 677 

Somaprabha, 342* 

S ADAC Jaina, 342, 362+, 370, 675, 

67 

Somananda, 381, 661 

Somesvara, 332, 350*, 362, 466* 

Somesvara, commentator, 547-49, 555, 556 

Somešvaradeva, 678 

Somesvara II, 351, 677 

Someávara of Kalyana, 341, 769, 770 

Somila. See Saumilla 

Song, lviii, lix, 20, 44, 45, 47, 51,62, 67 
139*, 387, 510, 749. See Music 

Sophocles, 1xvin 

Spandapradipikà, 662 

South or Southern India, civ, 400: , 403", 437, 
438, 467, 489, 653*, 790 

Southern Guzerat, 766 

Southern Paficatantra, 59 

South Travancore, 176 

Sovani, Prof., 520*, 540*, 513* 

Spenser, 230, 234, 481 

Speyer, 82*, 99*, 265*, See J. 5. Speyer 

S phota, theory, 520, 527, 605, 608 

Sports, lvi, 20, 491 

S. P. Pandit or Pundit 125', 120°, 132*, 
136*, 138*, 278*, 279", 361* 


Spnng festival, 645 


Sraddhotpádasütra, cv 

Sragdharā, (metre), 9, 13, 71, 77*, 159*, 
165*, 168, 169, 170, 181*, 196*, 261*, 
970", 2767, 285", 329, 378, 380, 403*, 
456, 461, 659 

Sramana, 499* 

S. Rangacanar, 762 

Srauti, 519 

Sravya, xiv 

Šrāvastī, 701*, 212, 321 

S. R Dharanidhara, 741* 

Srigopal Baste Malhh Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy, 390* 

Šrībhūtīrāja, 5357 

Sricaitanya, 662, 663 

Siidatta, 340*, 624* 

Sridama carita, 486, 500 

Sridevi, 340 

Sridhara, author of Adeyaprahasa-viveha, 
556 I 

Šrīdharadāsa, 390, 401, 413 

Sridhara Press, 418+ 

Siidhara Sarasvati, 661 

Šrīdharasena, 528, 615 

Sridharasvamin, 615*, 660* 

Srigadita, 467 

Sriharsa, lvni, exvi, 825-80, 351, 129, 553, 
695, 626, 627, 629, 666, 631, 758 

Siihirapandita, 325, 625 

Srikantha Bhatta, 661 

Srikantha-carita, 19, 322-23, 350*, 382*, 419, 
557, 558, 627. 628, 761 

Srikantha-stava, 558 

Srikantha, title of Bhavabhüti, 278, 298 

Srikanta-migra, 666" 

Srikrsna, 774. See Krsna 


See Caitanya 
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Srikrsna-kirtana, 391* 

Šrīkrgņa Sim, 773 

Srimad-bhagavad-gità, 774, 

Srīmadbhāgavata, 385, 620. 

Šrīmāmalladevī, 625 

Srinagai8, ev 

Šrīnātha, 624* 

Srinivasa Atirātrayāyiu, 486* 

Šrīnivāsa Dīkgita, 772 

Srinivasa, king, 770, 771 

Srinivása-vilàsa-campü, 189', 748*, TTU 

Šrīnivāsācārya, 490 

Sripadmanabha, 776 

Srīpādalipta. See Siri Palitta 

Sripulamay: Vasisthaputra, ci 

Sriraigam, 140, 217*, 219*, 298*, 332*, 334%, 
380*, 403*, 438*, 187*, 535*, 657, 662*, 
164, 773 

Sixrampore College Library, 418*, +21* 

Sri Rājanātha, 772 

Sri-sadánanda, 774 

Srisamkuka, 602 

Srish Ch. Chakravarti, 741+ 

Sriéripala, 767 

Srivara, 119, 120*, 316*, 354*, 359, 415, 629, 
677, 771 

Šrīvāņīvilāsa Press, 217*, 256*, 298*, 331*, 
332*, 834+, 361*, 380*, 4038 133*, 487*, 
778 

Šrīvāņīvilāsa Series, 535%, 662” 

Srīvijaya-prašast1, 326* 

Srhgára, 531, 553, 555^, 592, 545, 672 

Srhgüra-bhüsana, 299, 489, 491*, 627, 771 

Srhgára, brother of Mankhaka, 322 

Šrūgāra dipika, 627, 771 

Srngara-jrdna-nirnaya, C15 

Srügáragupta, 765* 

Srngàrà-kahkà-trisati, 370 

SrAgára-koía, 765 

Srngdra-manjari, 490*, 566 

Srügàra, minister of Rajadeva, 628 


See Gita 


Srūgāra-prakaša, 16*, 201, 241*, 271*, 299, 


801*, 553, 761, 762 
Srhgüra-rasa-mandana, 892*, 396 
Srhgára-saptaéatika, 659 
SrAgüra-sarvasva, 490, 491*, 772 
Srhgüra-íataka, of Bhartrhari, 161, 162-63, 

168-65; of Dbanadadeva, Janārdana, 

and Narahari, 870. 669, 670, 740, 752* 
Srigara-Sekhara, 220 
Srngarasdra, 740* 

Srngara-tilaka, of Rāmabhadra, 465", 489; 


of Rudra Bhatta, 157*, 248*, 537, 558”, 


740* 
Srngdra-vairagya-tarangini, 342, 379*, 675 
Srūgāra-vātikā (or "vāpikā) 4737 
Srhgürümrta-lahari, 187* 
Srutabodha, 740* 
Srutakirti Traividya, 840, 619 
Srutasāgara Suci, 485* 
Srutānupālinī, 521 
Sruti, xcix 
Srutiranjani, 666* 
S. Srikantha Sastri, 263* 
Stage, 107, 116, 1865, 
722. See Theatre 


See Bhagavata 
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Statuary art, xc 

Stambhita-rambhaka, 687 

Stavamālā, 897, 663, 664* 

Stavāvalī, 397 

Sten Konow, 1, 49, 77, 94*, 106*, 186*, 1407, 
239*, 240*, 242*, 262*, 972*, 277*, 2987, 
301*, 604, 612*. See Konow 

Stenzler, 132*. See A. F. Stenzler 

Sthairya-vicára-prakaiana, 3267, 626 

Sthavira school, evi, 685 

Sthaviradvali, 343 

Sthanaka, 766 

Sthanigvara, 226, 255 

Sthāpaka or Sthāpana,, 47, 194, 6534, 709, 
711, 716, 718. See Sütiadhára 

Sthāyibhāva, 539, 561 

Sthiramati, exu 

Sthūlāpatti, 614* 

Sticu, 594, 596, 710 

Stimmen indischer Lebensklughew, 19” 

Stotra, lxxv, xcix, cvi, 79, 150*, 166-73, 191, 
306, 314, 882*, 333*, 338, 375.98, 430* 
664, 668", 774 

Stotra Samgraha, Jaina, J79* 

Stotrāvalī, 381 

Strassburg, 243* 

Striparva (Mahabharata), xvii 

Studien Sum 10, Buch des Bhattikavya, 615 

Studies about the Kathdsant sūgara, 6912, 
706* 

Studies about the Sanskri Buddhist Lat., 69% 

Studies on Sanskrit Lit., 159% 

Stuti-kusumāūjalt, 661, 668 

Stuttgart, 20*, 189^, 520%, 524^ 

Stuti-samgiaha, 37+ 

Stupa, cv 

Style, 224, 228-29, 282, 286, 239, 261, 209, 
970, 987, 394, 409, 418, 490, 423, 490, 


497, 517, 592, 530, 531," 585, 587, DAT, 
571, 672, 684, 692, 709, 719, 728, 744, 
769, 770. See Rit: 


Sualı, 627% 

Subandhu, cxiv, 55, 8*, 16, 33, 92, 120%, 155, 
191, 200, 201, 203, 205, 213, 216, 217-25, 
227, 232, 236, 253, 330, 335, 340, 429, 435, 
439*, 520, 688, 604, 755 

Subarņanābha, 621 

Subhadrā, 832, 403*, 770 

Subhadra-dhanafijaya, 465 

Subhadrā harana, 467 

Subhadra-harana-prabandha, 775 

Subhadra-parinaya, 501 

Subhata, 602. See Dūtāngada 

Subhastta-haravali, 415 

Subhāstta nivi, 408, 674 

Subhāstta-ratna karandaka-katha, 614 

Subhasita-ratna-sandoha, 401, 676 

Subhasita-ratnavali, 611* 

Subhasitas, 673 

Subhasita-trigati (Bhartrhari), 161* 

Subhāsttāvalī, of Srivara, 415; of Vallabha- 
deva, cxiii, 8*, 10*, 16, 119, 120*, 121*, 
122*, 171, 178*, 320*, 333*, 389*, 400*, 
402, 413, 414, 41%, 585*, 588, 621*, 661*, 
755, 761 

Subodha, 741* 
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Subodhtini, 616*, 691 

Sucivāņa, lix. 

Sudar$ana, 723 

Sudaršana-$ataka, 674 

Sudāna, same as Visvāntara, 656* 

Suddhicandrika, 740* 

Sudhālaharī, 883, 665, 675 

Sudhākalasa, 687 

Sudhāsāgara, 556 

Sudrsti, lix 

Sugata-paficatriratna-stotra, 613* 

Sughatadatta, 629 

Sugriva, cxxvii 

Sugrivakelana, 687 

Suhma country, 212 

Suhrilekha, 80*, 81+ 

Suja-uddaulah, 439 

Suka, 359*, 677 

Sukanāsa, 232, 934 

Sukasandeša, 762 

Suka-saptati, 420, 425-26 

Sukhakara, 756* 

Sukra, xcviii 

Sukrta-kirti-kallolini, 363 

Sukrta-samkirtana, 363, 678, 

Sukthankar, 60*, 102*, 105%, 106*, 107*, 108^, 
949* 

Sulaksana, 745 

Sumangala-stotra, 386* 

Sumanottarā, xvii, 11, 290 

Sumanta, xxv 

` Sumati, lix 

Sumatinatha-cartta, 767 

Sumati-vijaya, 751* 

Sumatra, cxi, 399*, 462, 175 

Sumila, lix 

Sumitrā, 560 

Sunahsepa, 85, 112, 632 

Sunandā, 251, 252 

Sundara, 368, 369, 658*, 659* 

Sundaraka, Kaurava messenger, 273 

Sundaranātha (Siva), 334, 385 

Sundaramišra, 525* 

Sundara-pāņdya, 400 

Sundararāja, 468 

Sundari (metre), 
Viyogini 

Sundari-éataka, 370 

Bunga, c, ciii, 750 

Sun-worship, 172 

Suparnadhydya, 631, 632 

Supathddega-partkatha, 614 

Supernatural, lxix, Ixxx vii 

Buprabhadeva, 189 

Suprabha (or Suprabhàta) stotra, 173 

Surapála, 218*. 

Burata-mafijari, 97 

Suratha, 332 

Surathotsava, 332, 350*, 362, 466*, 678, 769 

Surānanda, 459 : 

Susañgata, Ixxxii 

Susarman, Kāņva king, c 

Sussala of Kashmir, 354, 358 

Suvadanā (metre), 14*, 77* 

Suvarņākgī, 613* 

Suvrata, 355 


14*, 75, 120%, 156. See 


825 


Suvrtta-Glaka, 9, 120*, 249*, 386*, 617*, 621 

Suyodhana, 179 

Suzanne Karpales, 378* 

Suzuki, 71*. See T. Suzuki 

Stidraka, xxix, xxxviii, lvii, lxiv, cx, cxix, 
cxxv, 22, 57, 108, 109*, 156, 213, 239-48, 


249, 264, 270, 295, 302, 756, 757-58, 
161.62 

Südraka-carita, 762 

Sūdraka-kathā, of  Paficaéikha, 241*; of 


Somila, 16, 201, 241, 757*, 769 
Südraka.vadha, 241*, 757* ` 
Sükti-muktaoals of Jahlana, 7, 8*, 10*, 120*, 

168”, 171, 185, 300, 322*, 394*, 338*, 389*, 

414, 417*, 455*, 473*, 755, 767, 769, 770 
Sükti-ratna-hara, 400*, 414 
Sūktivāsa-kumāra, 686 
Sūra, Ārya, 80-81 
Sūrasena, 568 
Suri, poet, 685 
Sūrpaņakhā, 287, 303 
Sūrpaņakhā-pralāpa, 774 
Sūryadeva, 664, 

Süryaiati, Princess of Jalandhara, 96 

Sūryaprabhā, 98 

Sūrya-prakāša, 352 

Sūrya-šataka, 168-70 

Sūtra, xxvii, cv, 535, 563 

Sūtradhāra, 47, 103, 104", 510, 641, 647, 

651, 653". See Sthapaka 

Sūtrālamkāra, cv, cvi, 72, 613, 655 

Sūtrālamkāra-š$ūstra, 614* 

Svabhavokti (alamkara’, 526, 830, 534, 5939, 
586-87, 590 

Svapna-dašānana, 301* 

Svapna-nétaka or Svapna-vāsavadattā, 101, 
105, 108, 109, 111, 116, 117, 136, 960*, 
300, 529*, 531, 641, 695, 696, 719 

Svarasthana, 53) 

Svayainbara, xe, 130, 286, 327, 351, 353, 
451, 457, 501 

Svayamutprekgita-lita, 397 

Svāgatā (metre), 181*, 190, 329*, 462* 

Svāhā-sudhākara, 371, 775 

Svati, Andhra-bhrtya king, 761 

8 Venkataraman, 660* 

Svetambara Jaina, 361, 425, 430, 476, 537 

Svetasvatara, xvii 

Š W. A., 299* 

Swang, 510 

Sweet Valley, 94 

Sy&mala, 552 

Syāmala-daņdaka, 752* 

Šyāmalika, 156, 213, 249, 761, 762 

Sylvain Levi, 240*, 646. See 8. Levi and 
Levi. 

Symbolism, 233 

Syriac version of Paicatantra, 89 


T 


T. A. Gopinath Rao, 343*, 418 
Tagore, xxvii. See Rabindranath 
Tagore Law Lectures, 240* 

Tailaka, 553* 

Teailabga, 971, 972*, 388, 565, 617, 627 
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Tailapa, king, 361 

Taine, liv 

Taittirīya Sākhā (Yajurveda), 278 

Takakusu, 71*, 656*. See J. Takakusu, 256* 

Tale, 28, 42, 53, 72, 80, 81, 82, 83-100, 110, 
112,116, 155, 172, 195, 198, 200, 205, 


206, 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 220, 297, 


230, 281, 234, 235, 261, 544, 420-29. 
Tales from Sanskrit Dramatists, 246* 
Tamil, Ixxviii, 92*, 680, 598*, 704, 705 
Tanasukhram Manasukhram Tripathi, 197* 
Tangyur, 762 
Tanjore, 333, 334, 343*, 344*, 261, 417, 464, 

405*, 472, 486, 533*, 557, 680, 668, 679* 
Tanjore Catalogue, 835*, 338*, 341", 396*, 

417*, 487* 

Tantra, vill, lxxv, 88, 166, 377*, 379, 458, 

709, 707 
Tantrākhyāna, 704 
Tantrākhyāyikā, xiv, 15, 84, 88, 89, 90, 162*, 

200, 263*, 614, 694*, 698-707 
Tantrāloka, 12 
Tantrāloka-viveka, 558 
Tantrik, cxv, 977, 379, 458, 661 
Tanvī (metre), 13 
Tapas or Tapasyā, xxxvi, xxxvii, 741, 742 
Tapati, 466 
Tapati-samvarana, 465, 720 
Tarala, poet, 454 
Taralā commentary, 561 
Tarangadatta, 802, 686 
Tarangalola, 201* 

Tarangavati, 201, 481, 754 

Taruna Vācaspati, 531*, 552*, 583*, 577" 
Tatsama (Prākrta), cxxiv 
Taitva-bodhtni, 514 
Tattva-dipani, 755* » 
Tattvadiprka, 751* 
Tattva.guņādarša, 439 
Tattva-kaumudī, 623*, 755+ 
Tattvoktikoga, 562 

T. Aufrecht, 12: * 
Taupndikoki Visnunüga, 251 
Tawney, 29*, 230*, 430*, 760 

Tawney 
Taxila, 72 
Talas, 890 
Tamralipti, cvi 
Tamraparni, 450 
Tandava, 60, 319 
Tandavika, lix 
Tāpasa-vatsarāja carita, 300, 686, 759 
''árakoddharana, Ixxxiv, 687 
Tara, Buddhist deity, 378 
Tārācandra, 730 
Tārānātha, 613, 614*, 685, 728* 
Tarapida, 234 
Tārā-šašānka, 869 
Tāra, wife of Vidyanaress, 378* 
Tataka, 451, 456 
Tātparya-dīpikā, 751* 

T. B. Panabokke, 138* 
Technical Sciences, xi 
Telang, 161*, 539*, 665, 760. 

Telang and M. R. T.:lang 

Telegu, 941*, 707, 754* 


See C, H. 


See K T 
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Telengana, 663 

Terminal Essays, 691* 

Terracotta, lxi, 731* 

Teufel, 695 

Teutonic, vi 

Textus Ornatior, 425*, 703. See Ornatior Text 

Textus Simplicior, 425*, 702, 708, 706, See 
Sumplicior Text 

'P. Ganapati Sastii, 101. 102*, 109*, 126*, 
178*, 254*, 256*, 381*, 334*, 882*, 886*, 
465*, 466*, 548*, 550* 

Thakkar Lectures, 753 

Thancswar, 16 

Tbānā, modern name of Sthanaka, 432 

Th. Bloch, 51*, 650*, 750* 

Theater der Hindus, 646 

Theatre, 54, 66, 67, 651, 741" 
and Stage. 

Theâtre indien, 11*, 92*, 101* 

Theft, 190, 250, 254, 485; (art o!) 211 

Theism, xxvil 

Theocracy, xciv 

Théodore Paviein, 429* 

Theological or Theology, cv, 166, 385, 392, 
440, 488, 485, 486 

Therīgāthās, 612 

Thinae, 737 

T. H. Kuppusvami Sastry, 472* 

Thomas, 8*, 108*, 158*, 166*, 170*, 173*, 
186*, 249, 454*, 611*, 618*, 618*, 621, 
710, 764. See F. W. Thomas 

Thomas Gray, 298* 

Th. Pavie, 728* 

Three Reports, 121*, 402*, 466*, 620* 

Thyestes, 141* 

Th. Zachariae, 949*, 361*. See Zachariae 

Tiberius, Roman Emperor, civ 

Tibet or Tibetan, cvi, exvi, 13, 71, 78, 79, 80, 
119, 182*, 166*, 422*, 533*, 614*, 656, 
673, 685, 752 

'Tien-shan Mountains, 737 

Tilaka, 655» 

Tilaka mafiiari, 201, 229*, 430-31, 688 

Time and Analysts of Sanskrit Plays, 651* 

Timma, 773 

Tinnevelly, 468*, 775 

Tirumala Nayaka, 334 

Tirumalāmbā, 361*, 417, 488 

Tithis, xiv 

Tīkā-sarvasva, 715 

T. Narasimghyengar, 629* 

Todar Mall, 277*, 278*, 280*, 986*, 468* 

'Tomematsu, 72* 

Toramāņa, 356, 736 

Totaka, 687 

Totaka (metre), 12 

Tragedy, 141* 

Tragedy or tragic, xxi, xxxii, xxxvi, xlix, 36, 
39, 49, 59-61, 104, 112, 119, 128, 138, 139, 
140, 149, 154, 244, 246, 248, 259, 260, 
267, 283, 294, 446-47, 602, 717, 746. 747 

Trailokyadeva, 768 

Tratlokya-sundarī-kathā, 431, 754 

Trailokyavarmā, 768 

Trajan, Roman Emperor, civ 

Travancore, 468, 479, 708, 717, 778, 776 


See Drama 


INDEX 


T. R. Cintamani, 119*, 361*, 437* 

Treasury, xcv 

Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, 
159*, 246*, 611*, 666* 

Tribhuvanacandra, 533* 

Tribhuvanapala, commentator, 169* 

Tribhuvaupála, king, 602 

Trichur. 199*, 248* 

Tridanda-mala, 72* 

Trigarta, 118 

Trikànda-$esa, 525*, 702 

Trilitga country, 771 

Trilocana, 686 

Trimaladeva, 478 

Tripitaka, cv 

Tripura, 822, 323, 474, 627 

Tripura-dahana, 121*, 338+, 621, 687 

Tīitpura-dāha, lxxxiv, 474, 657, 768 

Tripura-mardana, 687 

T ripura-sundari-stutikàvya, 710° 

Tripuravijaya campū, 764 

'Tripurāri, 2774, 763 

Tripurī, 455 

Triratnadāsa, 611* 

Triratna-stotra, 613* 

Trigaranatatabhima, 533* 

Trisasti-Salaka-purusa-carita, 343 

Tristubh-Jagati (metre). 2+, 12, 150 

Trithen, 277* 

Trivandrum, 16, 607, 101, 104, 105, 106, 197, 
109*, 112, 178%, 418*, 477*, 4797, 545. 
620, 697. 679* 


Trivandrum Sanskrit Series or TSS 2507. 
256*, 331*, 334, 975*. 3827, AB , 418: 
465*, 466*, 479", 54180. 550%. FAT, 552, 
558*, 620 627*, 680% 6507, 6697, 6637. 


717, 791. 722, 759,765 767,771 774. 775 
Trivarga, !xxv, Ixxxvi, DNA 45. CXV 
Trivedi, 526, 5278, 530* 531^, 561, 562, 

See K. P. Trivedi 
Trivikramabhatta, 135, 691 
Trivikaramasena, Same as 

(q.v.) 

Trojan War, 654* 

Trotaka. 67, 1392. 687, 750* 

T. R. Ratnam Aiyar, 277*, 286 , 298", 763 

Trübner, 161*, 368", 380" 

Trumpp, 666* 

Ts'in Chi Hwangti . 737 

T. S Kuppusvami Sastri, 3447 482v, 187*, 
465* 


615. 


Vikramiisena 


T. Suzuki. 70*, 71* 

Tucci, 729* 

Tukhšārjan, 655 

Tulast dita, 373* 

Tulasi plant 378 

Tuluva dynasty, 773 

Tulyayogitā (alamkāra), 530, 534, 536 
Tuñiina of Kashmir, 119 

Turfan, cxv, 655 

Turks, cxv, cxvi, cxvin 

Turkistan, cvi 

Turugka, 356 

Tvaritagati (metre), 12 

Types of Sanskrit Drama, 51*, 607, 64* 
Types of Tragic Drama, 141* 
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Uber Bàna's Pārvatīpariņayanātaka, 299*, 
730* 

Ūber Begriff und Wesen Der poetischen Figu- 
ren in der indischen Poetik, 520*, 701*, 
760 

Uber das Kauļilīyašāstra und Verwandtes, 

, TOl*, 760 

Uber das Leben des Jaina-Monches Hema- 

. candra, 861 * 

Uber das Nacasahasánkacarita, 349* 

Uber das Verhaltmis zwischen Cārudatta 

., und Mrechakatika, 107* 

Uber das Zeitalter, 96* 

Uber den griechischen. Ursprung des indis- 

. chen Tierkreises, 730* 

Uber die Anfange des 1ndischen Dramas, 44*, 
633*, 646 

ber die Jaina Recensionen des Paficatantra, 
69“ 

Uber die Vajrašuci, 71* 

Über einen südlichen 

. Paficatantra, 89* 

Ubereinstimmungen ın Gedanken Verglet- 
chen und Wendungen bei indischen Kun- 

 stdichten, 764 

Über Kseinendra's Darpadalana, 407 * 

Ūber-setzung und Anmerkungen, 700*, 701* 

Ubhayanyāsa (alamkāra), 563 

Ubhayàbhisánkà, 117, 248, 249. 251,.762 

Uccala of Kashmir, 354 356, 358 

Ucchala, king. 688 

Udakavati, 749 

Udayana, Ixxx1, lxxvn.. 97, 100, 110 111, 
901*, 271%, 300, 315, 171. 477*, 693, 695, 
714 720. 727 

Udayana Kadat or Perungada:, 696" 

Udayana-hatha, cu 

Udayana Vatsaraia, 726 

Udayanācārya, 624', 666* 

Udayaprabha Suri, 363 

Udayasundarī-kathā. 
7660 

Tdayavarmā, 766, 767 

Udavakara (father of Utpalad- va), 661 

Udāra-rāghava, 331 

Udarata or Udartra tguna), 574, 575, 5767 

Udātta, 534. 538 

Udatta-kunjara. 687 

Udatta-raghava, 300, 626 

Udbhata, xxviii, cxiv, 519. 528, 527, 528, 
531, 534, 537, 569, 578. 581, 583, 584, 
585, 593, 606, 615 

Udbhatālamkāra, 671 

Uddandin or a 298, 474, 656 

ddhava, 190, 37 

Gaga lo 373*, 664", 752 

Uddhava-samdešā, 973* 

Uddīpana, vibhāvā, 593, 597 

Udgatā (metre), 14*, 181* E 

Udumbara, surna™e of Bhavabhüti, 278 

Udyoga-parvan (Mahābhārata, 112, 
723 

Uddyota, 637. 715 

Uddyotakara, 217, 218, 751* 


textus 


des 


amplior 


321*, 431-432, 455*, 


195, 
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Udgitha, 767 

Ugrasena, 726 

Ujjayinī, lvii, cviii, cix, 4*, 93, 94, 95*, 125, 
280, 232, 233, 234, 245*, 250, 251, 279, 
378*, 450, 654, 688, 689, 781, 782, 757, 
758, 761 

Ujjvaiadatta, 127*, 455 

Ujjvalanilamani, 664* 

Ullágha-ràghava , 769 

Ullekha (alamkāra). 562 

Uma, 128 

Umādevī, 48€ 

Umāpatidhara, 390 

Umāpati Upadhyaya, 510 

Umbekācārya, 278* 

Uņādi, viii 

Uņādi-sūtra,127* 

Une Té trade ou drame, hymne roman et 
počme, 207* 

United Provinces, lxxviii 

University of Dacca, xii 

University of Madras, 679* 

University of Nalanda, cxii 

University Press, 101* 

Univ. Studies, 124* 

Unmatta-kumāra.carita, 427 

Unmatta-raghava, 464 

Unmaitāvanti, King, cxvi 

Unmāda-vāsavadattā, 301? , 302" 

U. N. Upadhye, 139 

Upadeéga-gataka, 674 

Upadešāmrta, 664* 

Upagupta, 655 

Upaharavarman, 212 


Upajāti (metre), 9, 14*, 77*, 120%, 121*, 184*. 


243*, 247, 285*, 329” 
Upamanyu, 521 
Upama, xvi, 149*, 518-20, 525-27, 591*, 532+ 
534, 536, 538. 560, 576. 579. See Simile 
Upamartha, 519 
Upamā-rūpaka, 534 
Upamita, 518 


Upanisad, v, vi, xvii, xviii, xxvii, Ixvii. Ixxv, 


20, 85, 278, 182, 673, 697, 751 
Uparüpaka, 51*, 64, 66. 67, 687 
Upasthitapracupita (metre), 14* 
Upavarsa, lvii, eviii, 761 
Upendravajr& (metre), 12 
Upper Valley of the Indus, cxvii 
U. 8. A., 239* 

Ugabbadāta's inscription, 654 

Uéanas, xxv 

Utathya, 521 

Utkala, 561. See Orissa 

Utkalikāvallarī, 664* 

Utpaladeva, 381, 661 

Utpala, King, 856 

Utpreksā, 520, 525, 526, 530, 534, 536 

Utpreksavallabha, 333, 370 

Utprekgāvayava, 534, 536 

Uterstanka, Ixxxii, lxxxiv, 65, 66, 724 

Uttaramegha in Meghadūta, 751 

Uttara-purāņa. 844, 488, 486, 437 

Uttara-rüáma-carita, xlix, cxiv, 68*, 55*, 60, 
277, 278*, 280*, 284. 285*, 287, 288-95, 
297*, 449*, 452, 464, 760*, 763 
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Uttarālamkāra, 565 

Urjasvi, 526, 584 

Urubhanga, 60, 101, 109%, 
720, 721, 724 

Urvasi, Ixxx, 43, 60, 85, 139, 681, 639, 749, 
750 

Usas, lxxiii, 3 


112, 640, 717, 


Y 


Vacana-malska, 666* 

Vaidarbha Marga, 908, 572 

Vaidarbhī (ritt), 526, 553, 563, 579, 573, 
5676-78, 613, 729* 

Vatdarbhi-vasudeva, 468 

Vaidya Bhanu Pandita, 414* 

Vaidyanatha (commentator), 780, 756* 

Vatdyanātha-prašasti, 416* 

Vaikhünasa , xxv 

Vatkhānasa .smārta-sūtra, xiii 

Vaima!ya -vidhayint, 533* 

Vainodaka, 521 

Vairāgya-šataka, of Bhartrhari, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 194, 670, 672, 675; of Dhanadadeva, 
Janārdana and others, 370, 764 tof 
Nīlakaņtba Diksita) 

Vaisampayana, 230 

Vatsamyoddharimi, (22 * 

Vaidesika, xix, 72. 624 

Vaiéika Upacára or Vaisiki Kala, 198, 648* 

Vaisnava or Vaisnavism, vii, xxii, lxii, Ixx), 
cix, cvi, exvii, 252*, 383 372*, 374, 375, 
377, 381, 385, 380, 391, 392, 413, 414, 415, 
439, 440, 480, 402*, 564, 662*, 667, 679, 
754 

Vaignava Faith and Movement tn Bengal, 
485*. See Kary History of Vaignava 
Faith and Movement tn Bengal. 

Vaisnava Perumal. 662* 

Vaiávadevi finetre), 196*, 213* 

Vaitālīya (metre’, 14*, 150, 181*, 196*, 829+ 

Vajradatta, 378, 384* 

Vajrasūcī, cv, 71. 613+ 

Vajrayánamülapatti-samqiaha , 614+ 

Vakraghona, lix 

Vakrokti, h, 33*, 518, 526, 536, 537, 849, 563, 
575, 579, 581-84, 586, 587, 606, 620 

Vakroktt-jivita, 120*, 3697, 548, 552, 556. See 
Kuntaka 

Vakrokti-pancasika, 335*, 382*, 628 

Vaktra (metre), 12, 159*, 201, 202, 208 

Vakulavitht, lxxxiv, 687 

Valabhi, 183, 528, 615, 616 

Vallabha, brother of Ripa Gosvāmī, 664 

Vallabha, commentator, 695, 751* 

Vallabhadeva, 8*, 182%, 189, 389*, 402, 413, 
414, 415, 421, 628*, 656, 657, 661*, 674. 
See Subhāsttāvalī 

Vellabbacarya or Vallabhācārī sect, 392, 396 

Vaman [slampurkar, 349* 

Vaméfamani, 396* ' 

VamSapatrapatita (metre), 181* 

Vaméasthavila (metre), 9, 12, 14*, 77*, 121* 
169*, 196*, 329* 

Varg$īvadana, 325*, 624* 

Vanamālā, 471, L89 


INDEX 


Vanamāhkā-nātikā, 769 

Vana-parvan (Mahabharata), 178, 467* 

Vanavāsi, known as Jayanti-kgetra, 340* 

Vandhudatta, 762 

Varadaraja, 468 

Varadācārva, 487, 489, 100 

Varadāmbal, 778 

Varadāmbikā-pariņaya, 361*, 417, 438 

Vararuci. xviii, lviii, cvii, 5*,10, 93, 95*, 156, 
195,200, 248, 368*. 369, 494, 590, 597, 
611, 621, 683, 685, 729, 730, 750*, 761, 769 

Vararuct-vàkya-kávya, 730 

Varatantu, 745 

Varüha (incarnation), 395^ 

Varühamihira, 5*, . 697, 729, 73^ 

Varāha-purāņa, 659* 

Varānga.carīta, 342-43 

Vardhamāna, 241, 757 

Vardhamàna (Burdwan), 439* 

Varendra Research Society, 339 

Varmala or Varmalāta (king), 189 

Varnamala-stotra, 883 665 

Varņanūrha-varņana, 79*, 614* 

Varņāšrama xxii, xxxi, l, xcvi, 729 

Varsa, lvii 

Varuna, 475 

Vasantaka, 257 

Vasantapāla, 77) 

Vasantarajya, 656* 

Vasanta ena, lxiv, 60, 100, 246, 247, 758, 770 

Vasantasena (drama translated from Mrccha- 
katika), 7567 

Vasantatilaka (Bhāņu), 486 

Vasantatilaka (metre), 9*, 12, 
120*, 191*, 169*, 172, 196*, 213*, 270*, 
276*, 285% 382i, 390*, 368, 369, 372, 
383*, 461, 462*, 660 663 

Vasanta-vilása, 368, 679, 770 

Vasantotsava, 257* 

Va$istha, xxv, Ix, 130, 299. 744 

Vaststha (Dharmasūtra), xiii 

V A. Smith, 481* 

Vastupāla, 382, 362-64, 428, 478, 678, 77; 

Vastupāla-carīta, 678, 770 

Vasubandhu, xix, evi. eviii, cxiv. 73” 

Vasudeva, 190 

Vasudeva, Minister, c 

Vasunāga, 391, 686 

Vatakalika, 730* 

Vateávaradatta, Samanta. 262 

Vatsa, ancestor of Vātsāyana-gotra, 225 

Vatsabhatti, cx, 18, 123, 183, 615, 616, 752, 
736 

Vatsa, commentator, 741* 

Vatsarāja-carita, 761 

Vatsarāja in Pratijūā-yaugandharāyaņa, 726 

Vatsarāja of Kālaijara, Ixxxiv, 478, 489, 
492* 494, 768, 769 

Vatsarāja of Lata, 432, 443 

Vatsesa, Story of, 527 

Vatudasa, 413 

Vavilla Press, 494* 

Vavilla Ramannjacharya, 489* 

Vācaspati, 626 

Vácaspati-govinde, 751 

Vādhūla gotra, 438 


13, 14*, 77", 
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V adicandra Suri, 373*, 751* 

Vādijanghāla, 633* 
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